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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 

Association,  held  at  Oswego,  New  York,  September 

29  and  30  and  October  1  and  2,  1913. 


With  the  one  exception  of  the  meeting  at  Buffalo,  all  the 
meetings  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association,  until  this 
year,  have  been  held  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State,  most  of 
them  in  the  Hudson  and  Champ  lain  Valleys.  As  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  Association  to  cover  every  part  of  New  York  State,  the 
invitation  from  Oswego  was  accepted  and  the  members  looked  for- 
ward with  pleasurable  anticipation  to  a  meeting  in  that  fine  old 
city,  situated  so  delightfully  at  the  outlet  of  the  Oswego  River 
into  Lake  Ontario,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  none  of  our 
anticipations  failed  of  realization. 

Many  of  the  best  citizens  of  Oswego  had  joined  the  Asso- 
ciation so  that  they  might  be  in  position  to  give  us  a  warm  greet- 
ing; the  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  the  Pontiac  was  found 
to  be  ideal  headquarters. 

The  Oswego  meetings  were  all  held  at  the  old  First  Presby- 
terian Church.  A  fine  exhibition  of  relics,  collected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Fort  Oswego  Chapter  D.  A.  B.,  was  shown  at  the 
Fortnightly  Club.  The  members  of  the  Association  were  offered 
the  privileges  of  the  Fortnightly  Club  while  in  the  city. 

The  first  session  of  the  Association  was  held  Monday  evening,. 
September  29,  at  8  o'clock,  with  a  large  audience  of  officers  and 
members  and  many  residents  of  the  city.  Mayor  D.  D.  Long 
formally  welcomed  the  visitors  to  the  city  on  behalf  of  the  city 
government.  Hon.  P.  W.  Cullinan,  representing  the  Oswego 
Historical  Society,  tendered  a  welcome  in  its  behalf,  in  his  usual 
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graceful  manner.     Dr.  Sherman  Williams,  Vice-President  of  the 
Association,  made  the  following  response : 

To  the  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  Oswego. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

The  members  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association 
have  looked  forward  to  this  meeting  because  of  the  historical  asso- 
ciations of  this  city.  This  place  played  no  unimportant  part  in 
the  early  colonial  days.  In  the  struggle  between  the  French  and 
the  English  for  the  control  of  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians, 
Oswego  was  a  large  and  important  factor.  When  the  French 
built  a  fort  and  trading  post  at  Niagara  to  divert  from  the  Eng- 
lish the  trade  with  the  western  Indians,  the  English  responded  in 
1727  by  erecting  a  fort  at  Oswego  where  there  had  been  for 
several  years  a  trading  post. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  English  both  angered  and 
alarmed  the  French.  A  council  was  held  at  Quebec  and  it  was 
resolved  to  raise  two  thousand  men  and  drive  the  English  from 
Oswego.  A  demand  was  made  upon  the  colonial  governor  of 
New  York  that  he  abandon  the  post  and  threats  were  made  in 
case  he  failed  to  comply,  but  this  was  mere  bluster  and  served  no 
other  purpose  than  to  show  how  badly  the  French  were  affected  by 
the  establishment  of  a  post  at  Oswego.  At  this  time  the  French 
and  the  English  were  at  peace. 

In  1755,  when  Braddock  came  to  America  and  planned  a  ser- 
ies of  movements  against  the  French,  the  one  against  Niagara  was 
entrusted  to  Shirley.  He  proceeded  to  Oswego  and  from  this 
place  he  was  to  go  by  water  to  Niagara,  but  the  French  had  es- 
tablished themselves  in  force  at  Frontenac,  and  Shirley  did  not 
feel  himself  strong  enough  to  attack  the  French  at  Frontenac,  nor 
did  he  dare  to  move  against  Niagara  and  leave  them!  in  his  rear,  so 
he  remained  for  a  time  and  then  returned  to  Albany  leaving  a 
small  force  to  hold  Oswego. 

In  1756  the  sluggish  Loudon,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
British  and  Colonial  forces,  after  much  delay  and  uncertainty, 
decided  not  to  reinforce  Oswego  as  had  been  previously  planned, 
but  to  proceed  against  Ticonderoga.  Montcalm  reading  aright  the 
character  of  Loudon  decided  that  the  latter  would  not  reach  Ticon- 
deroga that  season,  so  he  left  a  small  force  there  and  made  a  rapid 
movement  against  Oswego  which  he  captured  with  many  prisoners, 
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a  vast  amount  of  supplies,  and  all  the  vessels  which  the  English 
had  on  Lake  Ontario.  This  left  the  French  in  complete  control  of 
the  Lake  and  free  fromi  any  fear  of  an  attack  by  the  English 
by  water. 

In  1758,  when  Abercrombie  was  to  move  against  Montcalm 
and  'Wolfe  was  threatening  Quebec,  Colonel  Bradstreet  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  French  were  stripping  Frontenac  of  soldiers  to 
aid  Montcalm  in  his  struggle  with  Wolfe,  and  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  raise  a  force  and  attempt  the  capture  of  Frontenac,  going  by  the 
way  of  Oswego.  Permission  was  reluctantly  given  and  the  move- 
ment was  successful.  It  is  of  special  interest  as  being  a  move- 
ment similar  in  character  to  that  of  Montcalm  when  he  captured 
Oswego  a  few  years  earlier. 

It  was  at  Oswego  that  Sir  William  Johnson  met  with  Pontiac 
after  the  failure  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  latter.  All  these  mat- 
ters, and  many  others  which  have  given  Oswego  a  secure  place  in 
history,  and  a  most  interesting  one  as  well,  will  be  presented  in  full 
and  in  an  interesting  manner  at  this  session  by  those  competent 
to  speak  authoritatively  in  regard  to  them. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  desired  to  hold  a  meeting 
here,  and  to  put  foot  on  the  soil  where  so  many  interesting  and 
important  events  took  place?  When  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy 
this  rare  privilege,  and  not  only  that  but  are  welcomed  so  heartily 
and  cordially  as  we  have  been,  our  cup  of  happiness  overflows. 

In  the  name  of  our  association,  and  in  behalf  of  the  members 
here  present,  I  thank  you,  Mjr.  Mayor,  and  you,  Mr.  Cullinan,  and 
the  people  of  Oswego  generally,  for  your  hearty  welcome  which 
we  are  persuaded  is  not  perfunctory  but  comes  from  your  hearts 
as  it  touches  ours. 

The  principal  address  of  the  opening  session  was  made  by 
George  A.  Plimpton,  "Education  During  the  Dutch  Period  in 
New  York. ' '  Mr.  Plimpton  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Ginn  &  Co. 
and  is  probably  the  largest  collector  of  school  text  books  in  Am- 
erica. Be  brought  some  of  the  rarest  of  his  collection  to  illus- 
trate his  address,  the  most  interesting  of  which  were  his  speci- 
mens of  Horn  books. 

The  second  session  was  held  Tuesday  at  9:30  a.  m.  The 
addresses  given  at  this  time  were  "The  Fur  Traders  of  Early 
Oswego,"   by   Frederick  W.   Barnes,   Oswego;   "The   Old   Trail 
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from  the  Mohawk  to  Lake  Ontario, ' '  by  Avery  W.  Skinner,  Mexi- 
co ;  "  The  Old  Ontario  Canoe  Route, ' '  by  Frederic  C.  Foster,  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton;  " Kingston 
and  Oswego  in  1756,"  by  W.  L.  Grant,  Professor  of  Colonial 
History  in  Queens  University,  Kingston,  Ont. 

The  afternoon  was  given  over  to  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  At  2  o'clock,  Montcalm  Park,  the  site  of  old 
Fort  George,  donated  to  the  City  of  Oswego  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  formally  dedicated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fort 
Oswego  Chapter  D.  A.  R. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  M.  S.  Lovell,  Regent  of  Fort 
Oswego  Chapter,  D.  A  R,  an  American  flag  was  raised  on  the 
new  staff  which  the  Chapter  has  placed  there,  little  Luther 
Wright  Mlott,  Jr.,  and  Jack  Kellogg  manning  the  halyards  at  a 
word  from  Mrs.  Lovell. 

Hundreds  of  people  were  present  at  the  dedication  and  stood 
with  heads  uncovered  while  the  flag  was  unfurled.  The  exer- 
cises opened  with  the  reading  of  the  act  conferring  the  custody 
of  the  park  upon  Fort  Oswego  Chapter  by  Mrs.  Frederick  T. 
Leighton.  State  Historian  James  A.  Holden  spoke  briefly  on  the 
importance  of  the  occasion  and  presented  the  park  for  the  State. 
Mayor  Long  accepted  for  the  city  and  Mrs.  Lovell  accepted  for  the 
D.  A.  R.  in  the  following  words : 

In  behalf  of  Fort  Oswego  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  1  accept  the  custody  of  this  ground  with  the  hope 
and  belief  that  future  years  may  justify  the  action  which  has  plac- 
ed it  in  our  charge.  It  is  our  purpose,  by  united  effort,  to  make  it 
an  ornament  to  our  city  and  we  trust  it  may  also  serve  to  per- 
petuate the  heroic  deeds  of  our  forefathers. 

Then  the  flag  was  raised  and  a  short  address  was  given  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  escorted  to  the  park  by  a  squad  of  the 
Rochester  Naval  Reserves  and  the  Third  Infantry,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Bertsch. 

From  the  park  the  guests  and  big  audience  repaired  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  church,  where  appropriate  exercises  were  held 
with  addresses  by  Miss  Harriet  E.  Stevens,  Mrs.  Willard  Augs- 
bury,  Assemblyman  Sweet  and  Secretary  Roosevelt.     There  were 
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also  vocal  selections  by  Mrs.  D.Bryon  MjcCloskey,  and  the  address  of 
Congressman  Luther  W.  Mott,  who  was  detained  in  Washington, 
was  read  by  District  Attorney  Francis  D.  Culkin. 

The  evening  session  of  Tuesday  was  devoted  to  the  Annual 
Address,  "The  Undervaluation  of  American  Citizenship, ,1  by 
Hon.  Alphonso  T.  Clearwater,  LL.  D.,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  evening  session,  the  members  were  guests  at  a 
reception  at  Hotel  Pontiac,  given  by  members  of  the  Oswego  His- 
torical Society,  the  Fort  Oswego  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  and  the 
citizens  of  Oswego. 

The  Oswego  meeting  was  distinguished  from  all  other  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  by  the  international  feature  given  to  it  by 
the  fraternal  intermingling  of  history  by  the  Yankees  and  the 
Canadians.  The  time  was  when  no  self-respecting  Yankee  could 
believe  that  a  "Tory"  had  any  virtues,  but  it  is  to  the  glory  of 
our  broader  vision  that  we  honored  the  memory  of  distinguished 
"Loyalists"  and  that  Canadians  listened  to  the  valorous  deeds  of 
our  "Rebel"  ancestors  and  all  with  a"  perfect  feeling  of  harmony 
and  good  fellowship. 

Wednesday  was  the  day  of  the  visit  to  Kingston,  Ontario, 
and  it  will  always  be  a  fond  memory  with  those  who  took  the 
trip.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  historians  started  on  their  pil- 
grimage to  Kingston,  Ontario.  The  trip  was  to  have  been  made 
by  boat  across  Lake  Ontario,  but  this  had  been  found  impracticable 
by  the  committee  in  charge,  and  so  arrangements  were  made  to 
go  by  train  to  Cape  Vincent  and  then  by  boat  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Landing  at  Kingston,  we  were  met  by  a  delegation  from 
the  Kingston  Historical  Society  and  were  taken  by  special  trolleys 
to  Queens  University.  The  buildings  of  the  university  were  found 
to  be  a  group  of  fine,  substantial,  stone  structures  of  which  any 
seat  of  learning  might  well  be  proud. 

Luncheon  was  served  in  Grant  Hall  at  1  p.  m.,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  after-dinner  speeches  were  made  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Dean  Starr,  President  of  the  Kingston  Historical  Society, 
who  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  visitors;  Mayor  T.  J.  Rig- 
ney,  who  welcomed  hisj  American  cousins;  in  behalf  of  the  old  his- 
toric city  of  Kingston,  and  by  Principal  Gordon,  who  is  welcoming 
the  members  of  the  Historical  Association,  expressed  the  great 
pleasure  it  gave  him  to  greet  them  in  the  name  of  Queen's  Uni- 
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versity  and  who  further  added :  '  •  Nowhere  could  the  work  of  such 
associations  be  more  highly  appreciated  than  in  the  universities 
of  the  country,  and  naturally  one  expects  to  find  some  members  of 
the  university  staff  taking  an  active  interest  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  such  associations.  We  are  happy  that  Queen's  is  rep- 
resented in  this  connection  by  Professor  Grant,  who  occupies  the 
only  Chair  of  Colonial  History  in  the  British  Empire  outside  of  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

We  all  recognize  the  value  of  historic  associations  such  as 
that  which  is  doing  us  the  honor  of  visiting  us.  Their  purpose 
is  to  preserve  the  records  of  the  past,  well  knowing  that  the  present 
is  grounded  in  the  past,  and  that  only  in  the  light  of  that  past  can 
the  present  be  truly  understood.  The  early  settlers  seldom  recount 
their  own  exploits-  The  historian  comes  after  the  pioneer  and  the 
epic  is  wrought  or  fought  before  it  is  recorded.  Hence,  we  have 
alike  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
some  difficulty  in  gathering  the  reliable  data  out  of  which  to  con- 
struct a  trustworthy  picture  of  those  past  conditions.  Sometimes 
the  early  settlers  kept  jottings  or  journals;  sometimes  they  wrote 
letters,  a  few  of  which  may  have  been  preserved;  possibly  there 
might  be  among  them  some  one,  who  no  doubt  was  regarded  as  a 
bit  of  a  crank,  who  took  careful  notes  of  the  weather  and  preserv- 
ed the  readings  of  thermometer  and  barometer.  Frequently  the 
chief  data  are  to  be  found  in  church  records,  and  in  addition,  at 
some  military  post  such  as  Kingston,  there  would  naturally  be 
preserved  the  books  of  orders  to  the  troops,  and,  it  might  be,  even 
notes  of  broad  general  interest.  After  these  would  come  the  news- 
paper as  the  herald  of  a  more  settled  civilization. 

Even,  however,  with  all  these  sources  of  information,  reliable 
and  doubtful  combined,  there  is  much  of  that  past  that  has 
been  unregistered.  It  is  difficult  indeed  for  us  to  realize  how  much 
the  social  conditions  have  changed  within  the  past  two  generations ; 
how  greatly,  for  example,  the  domestic  condition  on  the  farms  has 
been  modified  by  factories  and  by  the  general  change  in  the  in- 
dustrial condition  of  the  country.  One  of  the  early  graduates  of 
this  University,  who  is  still  an  honored  and  active  friend,  inform- 
ed me  that  when  he  came  as  a  freshman  to  college  every  article 
that  he  wore  had  been  made  in  his  own  home  of  material  grown 
and  spun  and  woven  in  the  household.     The  change  from  such  a 
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condition  to  that  which  prevails  today  is  but  an  illustration  of  the 
broad  contrast  between  pioneer  life  and  the  life  of  our  modern 
society,  socially,  educationally,  politically  and  otherwise,  and  all 
that  throws  light  on  those  earlier  conditions  is  of  .greatest  interest 
to  us.  Our  Historical  Associations  have  thus  a  distinct  and  very 
important  field  for  effort,  and  one  in  which  they  can  render  valu- 
able service  to  the  country- 

The  two  Associations  that  are  represented  in  our  gathering  to- 
day have  not  only  in  this  way  a  similarity  of  purpose  as  well  as 
similiarity  of  data  on  which  to  work,  but  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that 
the  streams  which  they  are  tracing  upward  through  the  past  are 
found  to  flow  from  the  same  source.  History  did  not  begin  with 
the  Eevolution,  and  those  who  are  tracing  the  great  formative  in- 
fluences which  have  produced  American  society  of  today  find  that 
they  are  examining  much  the  same  sources  as  those  who,  like  the 
members  of  the  Kingston  Association,  are  tracing  the  formative  in- 
fluences of  Canadian  nationality  to  their  fountain  head.  The  ac- 
tivity, therefore,  of  our  Historical  Associations  tends  more  and 
more  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  our  unity  of  origin,  as  well  as  our 
similarity  of  history. 

While  looking  thus  at  the  past  it  is  well  for  us  also  to  remem- 
ber that  we  are  cherishing  very  much  the  same  outlook  into  the  fu- 
ture. Indeed,  it  is  not  so  much  the  remembrance  of  what  is  gone, 
but  the  expectation  of  What  is  to  come  that  binds  us  together.  We 
may  start  from  the  same  port  and  sail  in  widely  different  direc- 
tions, or  may  start  from  several  ports  and  aim  at  the  same  harbor. 
It  is  the  goal  towards  which  we  are  aiming  that  brings  us  closer 
together,  like  ships  sailing  toward  the  same  harbor  that  are  al- 
ways coming  nearer  till  at  last  they  lie  side  by  side.  The  mem- 
bers of  these  two  Associations  that  are  here  gathered  represent  the 
members  of  two  great  nationalities  that  have  almost  everything  in 
common,  in  language,  in  literature,  in  laws,  and  in  religion,  and 
these  are  being  drawn  even  more  closely  together  by  the  ideals 
which  they  cherish  and  the  objects  which  they  strive  to  accomplish, 
in  their  unity  of  purpose  and  the  continuance  of  their  effort. 
Along  these  lines  we  find  one  of  the  most  hope-inspiring  forces  that 
make  for  the  extension  of  freedom  and  good  government,  and  for 
the  progress  and  enlightenment  of  the  world." 
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Judge  Ingalsbe,  as  President  of  the  Association,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  volume  of  Miss  Machar  'sj  History  of  Kingston,  with 
the  compliments  of  the  authoress.  Dr.  William  0.  Stillman  re- 
sponded to  the  words  of  welcome  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  has  surely  been  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  cordial  and  hos- 
pitable words  which  have  just  been  uttered  in  behalf  of  our 
Canadian  hosts  on  this  noteworthy  occasion.  These  addresses  have 
breathed  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  good  will.  They  have  been 
brilliant  utterances,  and  their  warmth  and  significance  have  sunk 
into  our  hearts. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  have  much  in  common.  We 
have  had  h  common  ancestry,  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Wef 
have  a  common  speech,  and  our  social  and  political  ideals  are 
more  or  less  a  unit.  Our  tendency  is  toward  commercial  and  so- 
cial union,  but  I  am  sure  that  no  one  dreams  for  a  moment  of 
political  amalgamation. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  in  Mon- 
treal, at  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  made  a  magnifi- 
cent address  breathing  of  peace  and  unity,  is  one  of  the  evidences 
which  we  have  showing  the  tendency  of  Canadians!  and  Americans 
to  get  together.  Blood  may  be  thicker  than  water,  but  what  unites 
various  peoples  very  largely  is  not  so  much  blood  as  a  community 
of  ideals  and  interest.  And  so  we  are  brought  together  on  this 
auspicious  occasion  on  account  of  our  mutual  interest  in  an  historic 
past,  when  there  were  struggles  which  have  now  happily  long  since 
ceased. 

I  have  always  had  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  Canadians. 
Possibly,  they  miay  be  a  peculiar  people  in  some  respects.  They 
still  cherish  the  old  fashioned  notion  that  honesty  and  integrity  are 
worth  cultivating  in  their  people  and  revering  in  their  political 
institutions.  Over  in  the  States  our  people  have  made  money  so 
fast,  and  expanded  industrially  so  vastly,  that  it  sometimes  looks 
as  if  we  had  lost  some  portion  of  our  moral  perspective.  But  I 
am  sure  that  at  heart  the  American  people  are  sound  and  will  not 
tolerate  political  conditions  which  are  based  upon  fraud  and  in- 
justice. The  Anglo-Saxon,  on  both  sides  of  the  international 
boundary  line,  alike  believes  in  those  fundamental  virtues  which 
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are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  democratic  institutions  and 
popular  freedom. 

We  have  recently  been  studying  the  struggles  which,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  centered  about  various  points  on  our  international 
boundary.  The  present  generation,  on  our  side  of  the  line,  can 
scarcely  realize  why  there  should  have  been  so  fierce  a  fight  for 
the  possession  of  Oswego,  where  we  are  now  holding  our  annual 
meeting.  Our  recent  study  of  the  question  has  led  us  to  realize 
that  Oswego  was  then  the  great  northern  gateway  of  the  new  con- 
tinent. At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  there  were  no 
railways,  nor  any  public  highways,  such  as  we  have  now.  The 
waterways  were  the  only  means  for  commerce  and  intercommuni- 
cation. Oswego  was  the  only  port  of  entry,  -from  Canada,  into 
central  New  York,  with  its  network  of  lakes  and  rivers.  From 
this  point  radiated  trails,  which  extended  to  the  great  and  won- 
drous Mississippi  valley.  It  was  also  the  easiest  and  most  prac- 
tical route  from  which  to  reach  the  Hudson  River,  by  way  of 
the  Mohawk,  and  come  in  contact  with  the  ocean  traffic  of  the 
new  world  at  its  principal  seaport,  New  York. 

Thus  Oswego  was  literally  the  northern  gateway  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  entrance  to  the  vast  empire,  which  has  since  been 
developed  as  the  greatest  stronghold  of  democracy  and  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  sections  of  the  globe.  A  gateway  like 
this  meant  not  only  trade  and  commerce,  which  are  the  life  blood 
of  a  nation,  but  it  also  meant  civilization,  culture,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  religious  teachings.  These  were  potent  factors  in 
determining  the  ends  and  means  of  life  in  those  days.  We 
also  realize  why  Canada  was  important,  and  why  Old  Kingston, 
or  Prontenac,  was  regarded  as  such  a  very  necessary  frontier 
station  in  the  throbbing,   strenuous  life  of  the   Colonial  period. 

We  esteem  ourselves  fortunate,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  been 
permitted  to  partake  of  your  hospitality  and  to  have  been  welcomed 
in  such  a  kindly  spirit  to  your  shores.  On  behalf  of  the  mem- 
bers and  delegates  of  the  New  York.  State  Historical  Association, 
I  thank  you  for  all  that  you  have  done,  or  may  do,  for  us  during 
this  brief  stay.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  destinies  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  indissolubly  connected  and  that  what- 
ever the  future  may  hold  for  one  is  likely  to  be  largely  duplicated; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  What  other  nations  can  show  the 
members  and  delegates  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Society, 
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proud  distinction  of  one  hundred  years  of  peace,  and  a  boundary 
line  of  three  thousand  miles  in  length  without  a  fort,  without  a 
war  vessel,  and  without  soldier  or  a  sentinel?  The  spirit  of  the 
present  age  applauds  such  a  record,  which  must  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  rest  of  mankind. 

When  we  turn  our  eye  toward  the  distant  horizon  where 
must  await  the  destiny  of  mankind,  and  the  working  out  of  our 
vast  social  and  political  world  problems,  we  realize  that  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  peoples  must  hold  together  in  order  to  preserve 
universal  peace  and  settle  many  of  the  most  important  questions 
which  concern  the  race.  Let  Canada  and  the  United  States  stand 
for  political  purity,  and  higher  levels  of  patriotism;  for  social 
ideals  which  the  rest  of  the  World  may  emulate.  In  this  way,  the 
welfare  of  nations  and  the  brotherhood  of  men  will  reach  its  ulti- 
mate solution.  For  there  is  a  solidarity  of  thought  and  a  unity  of 
aim  in  the  English  speaking  peoples  which  alone  can  hasten  the 
realization  of  the  golden  age,  when  peace  and  good  will  shall  reign 
throughout  the  earth. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon,  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  Convocation  Hall.  Judge  Ingalsbe  occupied  the  chair  and  the 
following  addresses  were  given:  "Lake  Ontario  in  History-" 
Henry  William  Elson,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  American  Historian  and 
Author;  "Bradstreet's  Expedition,"  Thomas  R.  Kjieil,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Saratoga  Springs;  "Wolfe  Island,"  R.  M. 
Spankie,  Member  of  the  Kingston  Historical  Society. 

After  the  literary  exercises  of  the  afternoon,  the  visitors 
were  taken  by  automobiles  to  the  following  places  of  historic  in- 
terest: Residence  of  Governor-General  of  Canada,  1841-4,  now 
residence  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Richardson;  St.  Mlary's  Cathedral,  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Residence  of  Lieut-Govern- 
or J.  G.  Simcoe,  1792,  Tete-du-Pont  Barracks,  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege, Fort  Henry,  St.  George's  Cathedral. 

At  St.  George's  Parish  House  the  visitors  were  entertained  at 
tea,  which  was  followed  by  an  organ  recital  in  the  Cathedral. 
They  then  went  to  the  R.  &  0.  Wharf  where  the  steamer  was 
boarded  for  their  return  to  Oswego.  It  was  the  unanimous  ex- 
pression of  the  returning  pilgrims  that  never  had  they  been  better 
taken  care  of  and  more  delightfully  entertained  than  at  old 
Kingston.     Every  arrangement  was  perfect  in  every  detail  and  it 
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is  safe  to  say  that  our  first  session  in  Canada  will  be  a  bright 
spot  in  the  records  of  our  Association. 

At  the  closing:  session  of  the  meeting  the  following  minute  was 
adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association 
hereby  expresses  its  grateful  appreciation  and  sincere  thanks  to 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  Kingston  Historical  Society,  for 
their  cordial  co-operation  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  Fifteenth 
Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  and  for  the  hospitality  so 
freely  and  generously  shown  our  members  while  its  guests  in 
the  City  of  Kingston.  In  particular,  the  Association  desires  to 
acknowledged  its  indebtedness  to  the  Viery  Rev.  Dean  Starr,  Prof. 
W.  L,  Grant,  Miss  Agnes  Maule  Machar,  Principal  Daniel  M. 
Gordon,  Mr.  William  Stewart  Wallace,  Mr.  Clarence  M.  Warner, 
and  Mr-  R.  M.  Spankie  for  special  courtesies  and  assistance  in 
contributing  valuable  addresses  or  papers  to  the  program. ' ' 

The  sixth  session  of  the  meeting  was  held  Thursday  morning, 
at  which  the  following  addresses  were  given:  "Pontiac  and  Sir 
William  Johnson"  by  James  T.  Clark,  Attorney,  Oswego;  "The 
Cornbury  Legend"  by  Charles  Worthern  Spencer,  Ph.  D.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  History  and  Politics,  Princeton  University ;  ' '  De- 
fenses of  Oswego"  by  Major  W.  Hi  Bertsch,  U.  S.  A.,  Oswego; 
"Two  Typical  U.  E.  Loyalists;  and  their  share  in  moulding  early 
Canadian  Life"  by  Miss  Agnes  Miaule  Machar,  Vice-President 
Kingston  Historical  Society,  Kingston,  Out. 

In  the  afternoon  an  automobile  ride  was  given  around  Os- 
wego. This  ended  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  members 
assembled  for  the  afternoon  session  when  an  address,  "The  Loyal- 
ist Migration,  Overland"  was  given  by  William  Stewart  Wallace, 
M.  A.  Oxon,  Lecturer  in  History  in  McMaster  University,  Toronto, 
Ont.  This  was  followed  by  the  President's  address,  "The  Evolu- 
tion of  History"  by  Hon.  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  H|udson  Falls. 
The  Judge  received  many  compliments  for  the  high  character  and 
excellency  of  his  address. 

At  the  evening  session  an  address  on  ' '  The  Bay  of  Quinte  Set- 
tlements during  the  War  of  1812"  was  given  by  Clarence  M.  War- 
ner, President  Lennox  and  Addington  Historical  Society,  Napanee, 
Ont.  On  account  of  the  inability  of  Irving  Bacheller  to  be  pres- 
ent to  deliver  an  address  on  the  "Settlement  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
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Valley,"  a  paper  on  "How  the  State  and  the  Historical  Association 
may  be  of  Mutual  Assistance, ' '  was  read  by  Hon.  James  A.  Holden, 
State  Historian,  Glens  Falls. 

The  following  resolutions  of  appreciation  were  passed  at  the 
closing  session: 

"The  time  to  say  farewell  to  this  famous  old  historic  city 
upon  Ontario's  shores  is  at  hand,  and  not  much  remains  but  to 
say  the  last  words  before  this,  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Historical  Association,  passes  into  history  as 
one  of  the  things  that  have  been. 

"As  each  year  comes  and  our  meetings  take  shape  and  are 
held,  we  who  have  been  of  them  from  the  beginning  realize  that, 
while  alike  in  essentials,  each  one  differs  in1  particulars. 

"Some  have  been  distinguished  by  a  preponderance  of  learn- 
ing or  historical  research,  others  by  social  events,,  others  by  scenic 
and  travel  accessories,  but  the  meeting  at  Oswego  must  always 
be  remembered  by  our  members  for  the  pleasant  and  agreeable 
blending  of  these  qualities,  in  one  harmonious  and  desirable  whole. 

' '  In  accordance  with  our  annual  custom,  it  is  therefore  Resolv- 
ed, That,  at  this  time,  we  who  are  here  assembled  extend  as  an  asso- 
ciation our  sincerest  thanks  to  Oswego  and  its  citizens  for  their 
many  courtesies,  their  generous  and  exceptional  attendance  at  our 
meetings,  and  their  many  kindnesses  to  the  strangers  within  their 
historic  walls. 

"To  the  Oswego  Historical  Society  and  its  members;  to  the 
General  Committee  for  the  perfection  of  their  work,  which  has 
smoothed  the  portage  paths  of  our  meetings  to  the  haven  of  com- 
plete success ;  to  the  committees  on  entertainment,  excursion,  local 
points  of  interest,  historical  exhibit  and  reception,*  we  extend 
numberless  thanks.  To  the  ladies  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  who  have 
clone  much  to  encourage  us  and  to  add  to  the  completeness  of  our 
program,  we  extend  a  special  measure  of  praise  and  thanks. 

"To  the  pastor  and  congregation  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  the  Fortnightly  Club,  to  the  civic  officers  of  Oswego, 
and  to  one  and  all  who  have  made  this  meeting  one  that  will  long 
linger  in  the  memory  of  those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  be  here, 
thanks  and  again  thanks. 

"We  came  to  Oswego  as  strangers,  we  leave  it  with  regret 
that  the  session  is  over  and  that  the  city's  hospitality  and  kindness 
can  be  so  inadequately  rewarded- 
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"As  a  slight  expression  of  our  gratitude  and  appreciation  of 
what  has  been  done  for  us  here,  be  it  further  Resolved,  That  this 
minute  be  entered  on  our  records  and  that  copies  thereof  be  fur- 
nished to  the  press." 


MINUTES. 


Business  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Associa- 
tion, held  September  30th,  1913,  President  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe  in 
the  chair,  Frederick  B.  Richards,  Secretary. 

Upon  motion,  made  by  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  duly  seconded, 
it  was  Resolved  that  the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot  for  John  H. 
Finley,  LL.  D.,  to  serve  as  trustee  of  this  Association  to  succeed 
Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL.  D.,  deceased,  for  term  to  expire  1916. 

Upon  motion,  made  by  Sherman  Williams,  duly  seconded,  it 
was  Resolved  that  the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot  each  for  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  to  serve  as  trustees  of  the  New  York  State  His- 
torical Association:  Col.  John  W.  Virooman  to  succeed  Rev. 
Joseph  E.  King,  DD.,  deceased,  for  term  expiring  1914,  Thomas  R. 
Kneil,  A.  M.,  to  serve  in  place  of  Frank  J.  Wilder,  resigned,  term 
expiring  1915,  James  G.  Biggs,  Pd.  D.,  H|on.  Alphonso  T.  Clear- 
water, Hon.  James  A.  Roberts,  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  LL.  D. , 
George  K.  Hawkins,  D.  Sc,  Miss  Mary  HI  Haldane,  Hon.  James  A. 
Holden,  and  Frederick  B.  Richards  for  terms  expiring  1916. 

Upon  motion,  meeting  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 


Business  Meeting  following  afternoon  session,  held  October 
2nd,  1913,  President  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe  in  the  Chair,  Frederick 
B.  Richards,  Secretary. 

Upon  motion,  it  was  Resolved  that  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  be  dispensed  with. 

Hbn.  James  A.  Holden  made  the  following  report  as  Treasur- 
er: 

ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  J.  A.  HOLDEN 

TREASURER  NEW  YO.RK  STATE  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  YEAR  ENDING-  SEPTEMBER  24,  1913. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  Sept.  16,  1912  $  130.33 

Received  from  dues   books,  etc 1372.27 

Frank  S.  Witherbee!  donation 25.00 
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Loans  (Richards  and  Ingalsbe)    200.00 

Lake  George  Battleground  Park   455.58 

Crown  Point  Reservation 767.73 

$2950.91 

DISBURSEMENTS, 
Stenographic   work,    bookkeeping,    sending 
out  books,   etc.,   Secretary  and  Treasur- 
er's office    $  77.00 

Expense — Annual  meeting,   1912    110.98 

Express 173.17 

Bullard  Press    181-81 

Postage — Secretary  and  Treasurer   79.58 

Prize  Essays    60.00 

Samuel  Oppenheim  (Dutch  records)   50.00 

Rubber   Stamp    1.00 

Insurance •  •  16.00 

G.  F.  Publishing  Co.,  on  account 550.00 

Crown   Point   Reservation 767.73 

Lake  George  Battleground  Park 455.58 

Advance     expenses — Annual     meeting     at 

Oswego    310.00 

— $2832.85 

September  24,  1913    cash  balance  on  hand..  $  118.06 

ASSETS. 

Cash  on  hand   , $  118.06 

Unpaid   dues    286.00 

$  404.06 

LIABILITIES. 

Glens   Palls   Publishing    Co.    $  603.23 

Stenographic  work  in  Siecretary's  office —      17.25 
Stenographic    work    in    Treasurer's    office, 
sending  out  statements  and  Transactions 

and  work  on  books 23.00 

.    $  643.48 

Life  Membership  Fund $  702.31 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  is  herewith  submitted. 
As  you  will  note  there  is  a  liability  of  $603.23  to  the  printers  of 
our  Vol.  XI.  The  printing  of  our  publication  is  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  performed  by  this  Association,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  re-arrangement  of  our  plan  of  financing  the 
Association,  if  this  good  work  is  to  be  continued.  This  matter  has 
been  mentioned  by  our  Secretary  in  his  notices  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing, so  you  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  it,  and  I  trust  it  may 
be  brought  up  for  a  full  and  free  discussion  as  to  ways  and  means,, 
before  the  close  of  this  meeting. 
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The  printers  are  pressing  us  for  a  settlement,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  a  resolution  be  adopted  authorizing  the  Treasurer  to 
issue  to  the  order  of  the  Glens  Palls  Publishing  Company  a  four 
months'  note  for  the  amount  in  question.  Such  resolution  to 
carry  with  it  the  right  to  issue  all  renewals  or  partial  renewals  of 
said  note. 

If  it  please  the  President  and  members  of  the  Association  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  this  note  or  any  renewals,  also  signed 
officially  by  the  President,  as  he  is  the  official  head  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  should  be  kept  in  touch  with  such  an  important  detail  as 
this. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Association  that 
such  a  move  has  been  necessary,  but  it  does  not  seem  fair  to  ask 
a  foreign  corporation  to  carry  our  obligations  beyond  a  certain 
point.  The  Association  could  possibly  borrow  from  itself,  having 
more  than  enough  in  its  Life  Membership  Fund  to  take  care  of 
this  deficit.  But  I  would  hesitate  to  recommend  using  our  re- 
serve funds  for  this  purpose. 

Every  possible  effort  that  can  be  exerted  in  the  direction  of 
securing  the  printing  of  our  proceedings  by  the  State  should  be 
made,  so  as  to  relieve  us  of  this  burden.  It  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment, after  all  the  hard  work  and  time  spent  in  getting  an  appro- 
priation through  both  houses,  to  have  it  vetoed  by  the  Governor, 
in  spite  of  the  pressure  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  plans  which  I  have  in  mind 
and  shall  be  glad  to  submit  to  the  committee  on  legislation  when 
appointed  for  next  year,  which  I  am  hopeful  will  bring  about  the 
desired  results. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  A.  HOLDEN, 

Treasurer. 

Upon  motion,  it  was  Resolved  that  the  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer be  received  and  placed  on  file. 

Upon  motion,  it  was  Resolved  that  the  trustees  be  authorized 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  seem  to  them  necessary  to  meet  the 
present  deficit,  reported  by  the  Treasurer. 

Judge  Ingalsbe  reported  for  the  committee  appointed  to  report 
on  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the 
Association,  as  follows: 
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Gentlemen : 

Your  Committee  appointed  to  report  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  this  Association  hereby  recom- 
mend that  the  following  amendments  be  made  to  the  said  Constitu- 
tion: 

1.  That  Subdivision  Third  of  Article  II  be  amended  to  read 
"To  gather  books,  manuscripts,  pictures  and  relics  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  establish  a  museum 
therein  for  their  preservation. 

2.  That  Section  1  of  Article  VII  be  amended  to  read  "The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and 
place  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  A,  notice  of  said 
meeting  shall  be  sent  to  each  member  at  least  ten  days  prior  thereto. 

3.  That  Section  4  of  Article  VII  be  stricken  out. 

Your  Committee  would  further  recommend  that  the  following 
amendments  be  made  to  the  By-Laws  of  this  Association : 

1.  That  Section  4  of  Article  II  be  amended  to  read  "The 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting  each  year,  beside 
the  meetings  held  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

2.  That  Section  5  of  Article  II  be  stricken  out. 

Your  Committee  would  recommend  in  case  of  the  adoption  of 
this  report  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  submit  such  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  to  the  Association  at  its  next  meeting. 
Dated,  September  29th,  1913- 

GRENVILLE    M.    INGALiSBE, 
SHERMAN  WILLIAMS, 

Committee. 

Hon.  James  A.  Holden  made  the  following  report  for  the 
Committee  on  Legislation  on  Lake  George  Battle  Ground  Park  and 
Crown  Point  Reservation: 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION. 

To  the  President,  Trustees  amd  Members  of  the  New  York  State, 
Historical  Association. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  I  would  beg  to 
report  that  aside  from  securing  insertions  in  the  printing  bill  of 
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a  clause  calling  for  the  printing  of  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  our 
annual  proceedings,  five  hundred  for  the  Legislature  and  ten  hun- 
dred for  the  Association,  and  in  getting  this  bill  through  both 
houses,  only  to  have  it  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  the  only  other 
legislation  in  which  the  Association  was  interested  was  an  act  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Bennington  battlefield  in  the  Town  of  Hoosick. 
The  purchase  of  this  battlefield  was  approved,  by  the  Legislature 
and  the  Governor,  the  act  providing  for  the  same  being  No.  716 
of  the  Laws  of  1913,  which  vests  the  care  and  control  of  the  battle- 
field in  the  New  York]  State  Historical  Association,  so  that  it  will 
be  necessary  at  this  meeting  to  appoint  a  committee  to  have  charge 
and  direction  of  the  park. 

A  number  of  other  bills  were  introduced  regarding  various 
historic  spots,  the  care  and  control  of  which  were  vested  either 
in  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  or  some  other  patri- 
otic society. 

In  this  connection  I  would  state,  that  in  view  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General,  that  the  State  Architect  should  have 
charge  and  direction  of  all  work  on  state  parks,  reservations  and 
buildings,  it  would  be  well  to  pass  a  resolution  that  the  pres- 
ent State  Architect  be  asked  to  serve  ex-oificio  on  the  various 
committees  in  charge  of  the  parks  and  reservations  over  which  the 
Association  is  now  custodian. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  legislation  introduced  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature  regarding  the  acquisition  of  the  Saratoga 
battleground.  If  it  is  the  desire  of  this  Association  to  act  as  the 
custodian  of  that  historic  spot,  some  authority  should  be  given 
either  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  or  a  separate  committee,  to 
look  after  this  matter  and  make  arrangements  with  the  people  who 
have  heretofore  been  interested,  so  as  to  avoid  a  conflict  of  interests 
and  secure  an  understanding  regarding  the  matter  before  the  bill 
is  introduced. 

It  might  be  well  that  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  this 
Association,  to  draft  such  a  bill  as  would  be,  in  their  opinion, 
satisfactory  to  the  Legislature,  and  then  take  the  matter  up  with 
the  Saratoga  people,  who  for  several  years  have  been  trying  to 
enact  into  a  law  their  desires  regarding  this  notable  battlefield. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J  AMIES  A.  HOLDEN, 
For  Chairman  Committee  on  Legislation. 
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To  the  President,  Trustees  and  Members  of  the  New  York  Stated 
Historical  Association. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Lake  George  Battle- 
ground Park  and  members  of  the  Crown  Point  Reservation  Com- 
mittee, I  have  been  asked  to  make  the  annual  reports  concerning' 
those  two  historic  spots,  which  are  under  our  custodianship  and 
control. 

During  the  last  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the 
caretaker  of  the  Lake  George  Battleground  Park,  it  was  not  found 
necessary  to  do  much  beyond  a  general  picking  up  and  clearing  up 
of  the  grounds.  The  main  efforts  of  the  committee  have  been 
in  the  direction  of  securing  a  suitable  and  appropriate  fence  to 
place  around  the  monument  on  the  battleground.  When  the  fence 
project  was  first  proposed  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  asked 
permission  to  join  with  the  Association  in  erecting  a  suitable  fence 
around  the  monument  which  they  had  donated  to  the  State. 

After  considerable  correspondence  back  and  forth  between 
the  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  the  submission  of  various  propositions  to 
them,  they  finally  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  matter  entirely 
and  leave  it  with  the  committee  to  put  up  the  fence. 

Thereupon  plans  were  drawn,  bids  were  secured;  the  plans 
were  passed  on  by  the  State  Architect  and  work  about  to  be  com- 
menced, when  there  was  another  change  and  a  new  State  Architect 
came  in.  Under  the  ruling  of  the  Attorney  General,  which  has 
been  referred  to,  it  seems  that  all  construction  work  on  State  pro- 
perty must  be  passed  upon  by  the  State  Architect.  There  were 
some  features  about  the  proposed  fence  which  he  did  not  like,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  successful  bidder  T.  P.  Kalbfleisch  of 
Glens  Falls,  and  the  State  Architect's  office,  it  was  decided  within 
the  past  thirty  days  to  modify  the  design  and  to  bring  it  into  clos- 
er approximation  with  the  Colonial  Wars  period. 

For  the  purpose  of  building  this  fence  the  speaker  had  secur- 
ed an  appropriation  of  $1,200  which  is  good  until  next  spring. 
The  State  Architect's  office  is  now  working  on  the  new  design, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Kalbfleisch,  and  it  is  hoped  we 
may  be  able  to  begin  this  work  within  a  short  time.  The  matter 
has  been  hanging  fire  for  two  years,  first  waiting  upon  the  Society 
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of  Colonial  Wars,  and  now  upon  the  State  Architect's  ideas,  so 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  matter  may  be  definitely  settled  before 
long,  and  this  fence,  which  is  needed  both  for  protection  and  for 
its  aesthetic  value  in  setting  off  the  monument,  be  started,  and  that 
we  may  see  before  the  month  is  over,  the  commencement  of  this 
particular  part  of  the  work  at  the  Lake  George  Park. 

Mr.  Seelye,  the  caretaker,  reports  as  follows  under  date  of 
September  4,  and  under  date  of  September  12  he  makes  an  addi- 
tional report: 

"I  would  report  the  following  conditions  respecting  the  Lake 
George  Battle  Park. 

"We  have  expended  $130.46,  principally  in  cutting  and  re- 
moving brush,  graveling  the  walks,  extending  the  iron  pipe  fence, 
and  putting  a  cement  grouting  18  inches  wide  around  the  house. 
This  was  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  base  of  the  house 
from  the  mud  and  spatter  during  rainy  weather.  The  sills  of  the 
house  are  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  There  have  been  several 
small  fires  in  the  woods  adjoining  the  D.  &  H.  R.  R.  lines,  but  by 
careful  watchfulness  no  serious  damage  has  been  done,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  park  property  is  in  very  good  condition. 
We  shall  require  a  car  load  of  crushed  stone  for  recovering  the 
walks  next  spring.  The  house  needs  some  plastering  and  papering. 
I  would  recommend  asking  an  appropriation  sufficient  for  the  above 
requirements. 

' '  I  omitted  any  reference  to  the  supply  of  water.  Mr.  Worden 
hesitated  about  giving  a  stated  price  for  supplying  water  to  the 
park.  We  have  another  alternative,  that  would  be  to  use  a  motor 
power  and  pump  water  from  the  lake  into  a  reservoir  on  an  eleva- 
tion, say  on  Fort  George.  We  could  locate  pipe  lines  from  the 
reservoir  to  any  part  of  the  grounds.  The  only  objection  I  see  to 
this  plan,  it  could  not  be  used  in  winter.  However  we  have  a  good 
well  at  the  house  which  supplies  water  for  the  family.  The  im- 
portance of  having  a  water  supply  for  protection  against  forest 
fire  is  very  imperative.  There  is  constant  danger  from  the  rail- 
road, sparks  are  frequently  causing  fires  to  start  in  the  woods 
surrounding  the  fort." 

Yours  very  truly, 

ELWYN  SEELYE. 
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Last  winter  in  securing  the  appropriations  for  Lake  George 
and  Crown  Point  I  was  allowed  everything  except  an  appropriation 
to  build  a  dock  at  Lake  George. 

The  Comptroller  reports  that  we  have  on  hand  for  the  cus- 
todian's salary  $250,  for  building  fence  $1,609.44,  for  guide  posts 
and  signboards  $100,  and  for  improvements  to  the  park  $341.75, 
repairs  to  Dowling  House  $382.03  and  for,  water  supply  $180.00". 

We  can  therefore  take  care  of  the  repairs  suggested  by  Mr. 
Seelye  on  the  house,  we  can  put  up  the  signboards  and  guide 
posts  to  the  amount  of  $100,  we  can  build  the  fence,  and  if  a  con- 
tract can  be  entered  into  with  Mr.  Worden,  we  can  secure  water 
for  the  park  at  an  annual  rental  of  $180.  Mr.  Worden  however 
is  reluctant  to  put  in  an  investment  of  $3,000  in  piping,  etc.,  and 
have  it  dependent  each  year  upon  the  annual  appropriation  of  the 
Legislature.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  other  way  to  do  this 
however,  unless  we  put  in  a  pumping  station  of  our  own,  which 
as  Mr.  Seelye;  says,  could  not  be  used  except  in  the  summer  time. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  committee  appointed  on  the  Lake 
George  Park,  as  soon  as  possible  after  this  meeting,  look  into  this 
matter  of  water  supply  and  the  desirability  of  a  dock  so  that  such 
action  can  be  taken  as  will  secure  the  necessary  appropriation. 

CROWN  POINT  RESERVATION. 

April  22,  1910,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  entiled  Chapter 
151  of  the  Laws  of  1910,  accepting  from  Witherbee,  Sherman  & 
Co.,  land  in  the  Town  of  Crown  Point,  Essex  County,  embracing 
the  sites  of  Fort  St.  Frederick  and  Fort  Amherst. 

"This  gift  was  made  under  the  condition  that  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York  agree  to  protect  the  fort  ruins  on  said 
land  from  spoliation  and  further  disintegration  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  preserved  for  all  time  so  far  as  may  be.  This  Association 
was  subsequently  made  the  custodian  of  this  property,  the  State 
Historian  and  the  State  Architect  to  act  as  ex-officio  members 
of  the  committee. 

One  of  the  first  duties  which  I  performed  was  to  ask  for  $10,000 
for  the  preservation  of  the  east  and  south  barracks,  $2,000  for  the 
public  comfort  station,  $2,500  for  a  caretaker's  residence  and  a 
sum  of  money  to  build  a  line  fence  around  the  property.  Governor 
Dix  was  pleased  to  approve  the  item  for  $10,000  and  $2,000  for 
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the  comfort  station.  The  latter  sum  was  found  to  be  insufficient 
however  and  the  Legislature  of  1913,  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, added  $2,500  more  to  this  sum.  The  work  of  preservation 
was  turned  over  to  the  State  Architect's  office  and  has  been  well 
done  under  the  supervision  of  P.  H.  Porcheron  of  that  office  who 
has  devoted  much  time  and  intelligent  thought  in  the  direction  of 
preserving  these  most  historic  and  at  the  same  time,  outside  of 
Ticonderoga,  most  significant  of  the  old  forts  of  the  Colonial  Wars 
period. 

The  work  of  preservation  has  been  performed  by  means  of 
forcing  cement  and  concrete  into  the  cracks  and  holes;  build- 
ing up  (using  the  old  material  which  had  fallen  down)  some 
chimneys  and  walls  to  protect  the  rest  of  the  ruins;  the  clean- 
ing out  of  rubbish  and  guying  some  portions  of  the  walls.  No 
attempt  whatever  has  been  made  to  do  reconstruction  work.  The 
whole  object  of  the  work  has)  been  along1  the  lines  of  preservation, 
and  ft  is  believed  that  now  these  walls,  which  were  crumbling  and 
falling  into  decay,  will  stand  many  years,  showing  generations 
to  come  the  way  in  which  fortifications  of  the  olden  days  were 
constructed. 

In  the  process  of  the  work  an  old  fort  well  has  been  uncovered, 
and  a  curious  geological  pit  opened  up  on  the  parade  ground  which 
is  full  of  glacial  pebbles  and  boulders,  some  of  which  geologists 
state  must  have  been  brought  there  from  as  far  north  as  Green- 
land during  the  glacial  period.  This  pit  is  of  course  merely  a 
geological  curosity,  having  no  bearing  on  the  historical  value  of  the 
fort. 

There  has  been  expended  out  of  the  $10,000  the  following 
amounts:  Pay  rolls,  $5,673.25,  Gun  rental,  $1,450.00,  Cement, 
$689.55,  sand,  etc.,  $216.92,  Tools,  pump,  lumber,  etc.,  $669.08, 
Gasoline  and  oil,  $213.83,  Bond  and  Insurance  $64.00,  Freight  and 
Cartage,  $52,31,  Traveling  Expenses,  $36.82,  Lime  $26.40,  Commis- 
sion $454.61,  Sundries  about  $70.00,  or  a  total  of  $9,616.77. 

'Working  on  the  suggestion  of  the  State  Historian,  the  State 
Architect  prepared  plans  for  a  rest  house,  shelter  and  comfort 
station  and  bids  were  called  for  and  opened  on  the  19th.  The 
bids  were  as  follows:  Prescott  &  Callanan  $5,250,  William  A. 
Gale,  $6,904,  J.  E.  Pond  &  Son,  $17,740,  W.  T.  Dobson,  $20,600. 

As  they  exceeded  the  appropriation  of  $4,500,  on  Saturday 
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the  20th,  the  Deputy  State  Architect  Charles  H.  Sussdorf,  Mir. 
Porcheron  and  the  State  Historian,  accompanied  by  Frank  S- 
Witherbee  and  Hon.  B.  A.  Pyrke,  chairman  of  the  Crown  Point 
Committee,  went  over  the  ground  carefully  and  were  able  to  sug- 
gest enough  deductions  and  minor  changes  in  the  plans  so  that 
the  State  Architect  has  received  from  Prescott  &  Callanan  a  revis- 
ed bid  which  will  allow  the  comfort  station  to  be  constructed  for 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation,  i.  e.  $4,500'. 

There  should  be  for  the  Crown  Point  Reservation  an  appro- 
priation the  coming  year  for  a  fence  to  close  up  the  open  end  of 
the  reservation  so  as  to  keep  out  sheep,  cows  and  wandering  farm 
animals;  an  appropriation  to  sink  an  artesian  well,  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  bore  for  through  rock  and  soil  to  a  considerable 
distance;  and  a  small  appropriation  to  complete  the  preservation 
work,  which  should  take  in  the  east  barracks  and  also  do  some 
necessary  minor  work  around  the  reservation. 

To  show  the.  interest  in  this  reservation  taken  by  tourists, 
the  caretaker  reports  8,032  visitors  since  May  1,  1913. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  A.  HjOLDEN, 

For  Committee. 

Upon  motion,  Resolved  that  the  reports  presented  by  Mr. 
Holden  be  accepted  and  placed  on  file,  and  that  the  committee 
be  authorized  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  contained  therein. 

A  report  from  Hon.  Frank  H.  Severance,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Closer  Relations,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
September  12,  1913. 
Mr.  Frederick  B.  Richards, 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Richards : 

I  regret  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  the  Oswego  meeting 
of  the  State  Historical  Association.  This  Society  will  probably 
be  represented  by  its  president,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Hill.  He  will 
bring  invitations  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Buffalo,  the 
Mayor,  and  from  this  organization,  asking  the  State  Association 
to  meet  in  Buffalo  a  year  hence.  I  hope  these  invitations  will 
receive  favorable  action. 
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As  chairman  of  the  Committee  to  Establish  Closer  Relations 
between  State  Societies,  I  wish  to  make  the  following  statement, 
and  will  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  lay  it  before  the  Associa- 
tion at  a  suitable  time  in  one  of  the  business  meetings. 

In  an  effort  to  hit  upon  something  that  would  enlist  the  in- 
terest of  societies  throughout  the  State  and  bring  them  into  some 
measure  of  co-operation,  I  sugggested  the  compilation  of  a  list  of 
historic  sites  in  our  State  which  have  been  marked  and  also  asked 
for  notes  regarding  important  sites  which  should  be  marked.  These 
suggestions  were  submitted  to  my  associates  on  the  committee, 
who  cordially  approved  the  plan.  A  circular  letter  setting  forth 
this  simple  plan  was  sent,  early  in  the  year,  to  some  sixty  address- 
es, representing  all  of  the  societies  I  knew  of.  In  one  or  two 
instances  I  received  replies  referring  me  to  other  persons  in  the 
vicinity.  On  writing  to  these,  no  answers  were  received;  nor  was 
any  received  from  any  source  until  September  9th,  when  one 
gentleman  sent  me  a  list  of  sites  in  his  county.  One  other  gentle- 
man kindly  acknowledged  my  letter  and  offered  the  desired  help, 
but  never  sent  anything.     In  all  other  cases,  my  letter  was  ignored. 

I  conclude  that  either  there  does  not  exist  any  desire  for 
closer  relations  between  the  societies,  or,  if  so,  that  the  project 
I  suggested  to  bring  them  about  did  not  awaken  interest. 

I  respectfully  request  that  my  name  be  dropped  from  this 
committee  from  this  time  on. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FRANK  H.  SEVERANCE. 

Upon  motion,  it  was  Resolved  that  Mr.  Severance's  report 
be  accepted  and  placed  on  file,  and  that  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Severance  that  he  be  dropped  from  the  committee  be  not  accepted. 

Upon  motion,  meeting  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chair. 


MEETING  OF  TRUSTEES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York  State  Histor- 
ical Association  following  the  afternoon  meeting,  October  2d,  1913, 
therewerepresent :  Grenville  M-  Ingalsbe,  Sherman  Williams,  James 
A.  Holden,  T.  Astley  Atkins,  James  G-.  Riggs,  Gen.  Chas.  L.  Davis, 
John  W.  Vrooman,  Miss  Mary  H.   Haldane  and  Frederick  B'. 
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Richards.  Miss  Mary  H.  Haldane  was  made  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  Frederick  B.  Richards,  Secretary. 

The  following  officers  were  duly  elected  for  the  coming  year : 
Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  President;  Sherman  Williams,  first  Vice- 
President  ;  Dr.  Wm.  0.  Stillman,  second  Vice-President ;  Col.  D.  S. 
Alexander,  third  Vice-President;  James  A.  Holden,  Treasurer; 
Frederick  B.  Richards,  Secretary. 

In  place  of  the  election  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  presented  by  James  A.  Holden,  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  be  author- 
ized to  give  proper  notice  of  the  following  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  this  Association,  viz. : 

That  Article  V  shall  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  V. 

Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer  and  a  Secretary,  all  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  its  own  num- 
ber at  its  first  meeting  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  and  until  their  successors 
shall  be  elected. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  appoint  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  at  its  mid-winter  session  from  among  the  members 
of  the  Association  residing  near  the  place  at  which  the  ensuing!  an- 
nual meeting  is  to  be  held.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  hold 
his  office  for  one  year. 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  appoint  such  other 
officers,  committees  or  agents,,  and  delegate  to  them  such  powers 
as  it  sees  fit,  for  the  prosecution  of  its  work. 

Section  4.  Vacancies  in  any  office  or  committee  may  be  filled 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  be  authorized 
to  give  proper  notice  of  the  following  proposed  amendments  to  the 
By-Laws  of  this  Association,  viz. : 

That  Article  VII  of  said  By-Laws  be  designated  as  Article 
VIII. 

That  Article  VIII  of  said  By-Laws  be  designated  as  Article 
IX. 
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That  Article  IX  of  said  By-Laws  be  designated  as  Article  X. 
That  Article  X  of  said  By-Laws  be  designated  as  Article  XX 
That  a  new  article  be  adopted  which  shall  be  designated  as 
Article  VII  which  shall  read  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  work  in  conjunction  with,  and 
under  the  direction  of,  the  Committee  on  Program. 

Upon  motion,  it  was  Resolved  that  the  next  Annual  Mjeeting 
be  held  at  Utica. 

Upon  motion,  it  was  Resolved  that  the  President  be  empower- 
ed to  appoint  the  usual  committees  of  the  Association. 

Upon  motion,  it  was  Resolved  that  the  President  appoint 
a  finance  committee,  consisting  of  three,  five  or  seven  members. 

Upon  motion,  it  was  Resolved  that  all  questions  of  finance 
be  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee,  when  appointed. 

Upon  motion,  meeting  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association,  held  after  the  close  of  the  evening  meeting,  October 
2nd,  1913,  there  were  present:  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  Sherman 
Williams,  James  A.  Hblden,  T.  Astley  Atkins,  James  G.  Riggs, 
John  W.  Vrooman,  Miss  Mary  H.  Hialdane  and  Frederick  B. 
Richards. 

The  following  list  of  new  members  was  read  and  their  election 
made  permanent: 

Bartlett,  Eugene  M.  Buffalo 

Barhydt,  T.  Low  Schenectady 

Broughton,  Charles  H.  Rome 

Broughton,  Mrs,  Charles  H.  Rome 

Brink,  Theo.  Lake  Katrine 

Beekman,  Hon.  Dow  Middleburgh 

Beadle,  Miss  Cynthia  Oswego 

Clark,  James  T.  Oswego 

Cullen,  Francis  E.  Oswego 

Clarke,  Frederick  0.  Oswego 

Clapp,  Morris  B.  Cincinnatus 
Delafield,  Lewis  L.            Life.         New  York 
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Ditmas,  Charles  A. 
DuBois,  Charles  A. 
Eager,  Miss  Margaret  M- 
Eaton,  Jos.  W. 
Eugart,  H.  Shngart 
Estes,  Webster  C. 
Fowler,  Hon.  Joseph  M. 
Foote,  Miss  Anna  E. 
Goshen  Library  &  Historical 

Society 
Huntington  Historical  Society 
Hausmann,  Philip  W. 
Ham,  Charles 
Hays,,  Eugene  D. 
Herrick,  Mrs.  Frank 
Hadley,  Howard  D. 
Kretzmann,  Rev.  Karl 
Kings  County  Historical  Society 
Locke,  F-  T. 
Mother  Loretta  M. 
Mott,  John  T. 
Mead,  Leroy  R. 
Miller,  John  P. 
Milton,  J.  E. 
Potter,  Rev..  Clayton  J. 
Reynolds,  V.  Rev.  Fidelis 
Rowe,  Louis  Cass 

Richfield  Springs  Public  Lib- 
rary. 
Robison,  Mrs.  Wm- 
Swartwout,  F.  Robert 
Straus,  Hon.  Oscar  S.      Life 
Schenectady  Co.  Hist.  Society 
Sim,  John  R. 
Stevenson,  Miss  Helen  G. 
Schenck,  Miss  Alice  A. 
Tillotson,  B.  H. 
Tack,  Theo.  E- 

Van  Buskirk,  Miss  Frances  L. 
Viele,  Miss  Kathlyne  K. 


Brooklyn 
New  York 
Old  Deertield,  Mass- 
Babylon 
New  York 
New  York 
Kingston 
Jamaica 

Goshen 

Huntington 

Albany 

Brooklyn 

New  Rochelle 

Rhinebeck 

Plattsburgh 

New  York 

Brooklyn 

Ticonderoga 

Middletown 

Oswego 

Ticonderoga 

Oswego 

Brewerton 

Schenectady 

St.  Bonaventure 

Oswego 

Richfield  Springs 
Mjassapequa 
Peekskill 
New  York 
Schenectady 
New  York 
Ossining 
Fulton 
Olathe,  Kan. 
New  York 
Saranac  Lake 
Yonkers 
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Van  Alstyne,  Wm.  B. 
Vosburg,  Royden  W. 
Van  Camp,  Frederick  'W. 
Van  Campen,  C.  H. 
Van  Vliet,  George  S. 
Willis,  Clarence 
Wemple,  Hon.  Wm.  W- 
Willard,  Jos.  LeBaron 
Winston,  Jas.  0. 
Beardslee,  Roosevelt 
Beardslee,  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
Brown,  Rev.  Samuel  E. 
Broadhead,  Miss  Stella 
Coley,.  Rev.  Edward  H. 
Clark,  Miss  Mary  Hodges 
Cox,  Mrs.  Wilmot  Townsend 
Judson,  William  Pierson 
Judson,  Mrs.  Wm.  Pierson 
Kemble,  Gouverneur 
Kilbourn,  Mrs.  Judson 
Moore,  William  A. 
Noeth,  George  E. 
Phoenix,  Miss  Lydia  Ellen 
Roosevelt,  Hon.  Franklin  D. 
Spencer,  Miss  Jane  L. 
Stephens,  W.  Hudson 
Van  Cortlandt,  James  S. 
Vrooman,  Mrs.  Ann  Ford 
Warner,  Clarence  Macdonald 
Warner,  J.  B.  T. 
Page,  Mrs.  David  B. 


New  York 

New  Brighton 

Fine  View 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Staatsburg. 

Bath 

Schenectady 

Brooklyn 

Kingston 

East  Creek 

East  Creek 

Pulaski 

Jamestown 

Utica 

Oswego 

New  York 

Broadalbin 

Broadalbin 

Cold  Spring 

Utica 

New  Rochelle 

Rochester 

Oswego 

Hyde  Park 

Oswego 

Lowville 

Croton-on-Hudson 

Herkimer 

Napanee,  Out. 

Scottsville 

Oswego 
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Upon  motion  it  was  Resolved  that  a  circular  giving  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws,  indicating  changes  suggested  at  the  present 
meeting,  and  list  of  members  of  the  Association  be  published  at 
once,  and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Upon  motion,  it  was  Resolved  that  the  contents  of  Volume  XII 
be  left  to  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  that  the 
volume  be  published  at  once. 
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Upon  motion,  made  by  Judge  Ingalsbe,  duly  seconded,  it  was 
Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the 
Mayor,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Buffalo  and  Henry  R.  How- 
land  for  the  cordial  invitation  extended  by  them  to  the  Association 
to  hold,  its  Annual  Meeting  for  the  year  1914  in  the  City  of  Buf- 
falo. Resolved,  that  this  Board  of  Trustees  wish  to  express  its 
desire  to  the  Mayor,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  to  Mr.  Howland 
that  the  Association  may  meet  in  Buffalo  at  some  subsequent  year. 

Upon  motion,  it  was  Resolved  that  the  Secretary  be  requested 
to  write  to  the  Merchants  Association  of  New  York  City  to  thank 
them  for  their  very  kind  invitation  to  the  Association  to  hold  its 
next  Annual  Meeting  in  New  York  City,  and  to  express  the  regret 
of  the  Association  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  meet  in  New  York 
next  year,  but  that  it  hopes  to  do  so  at  some  future  date. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

FREDERICK  B.  RICHARDS, 

Secretary. 


MID-WINTER  MEETING. 

The  Semi- Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York 
State  Historical  Association  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  State 
Historian,  Education  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  Janu- 
ary 17th,  1914. 

There  were  present  Grenville  Ml.  Ingalsbe,  James  A.  Holden, 
General  Charles  L.  Davis,  Dr.  Sherman  Williams,  Rev.  John  ED.. 
Brandow,  T.  Astley  Atkins,  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  and  Frederick 
B.  Richards. 

James  A.  H'olden,  Treasurer,  reported  as  follows : 

TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
STATE  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Gentlemen: — , 

For  my  semi-annual  report  am  pleased  to  submit  the  accom- 
panying financial  statement. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  J.  A.  HOLDEN,  TREASURER 

NEW  YORK  STATE  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION, 

JANUARY  13,  1914. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  Sept.  24,  1913  $  118.06 

Cash,  Kingston  Excursion   126.70 

Cash,  Crown  Point  Reservation   381.00 

Cash,   Lake   George   Park    250.00 

Dues,  etc 782.48 

Cash,  Deficiency  Fund  356.00 


$2014.24 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Crown  Point  Reservation   $  381.00 

Lake  George  Park    250.00 

Loan— G.  M.  Ingalsbe 100.00 

Loan— F.  B.  Richards   100.00 

G.  F.  Publishing  Co.,  on  account 350.00 

H.  W.  Elson— Kingston  Meeting   35.00 

National   Express 16.03 

Stenographic  work,  bookkeeping,  etc    23.00 

Stenographic  work,   Secretary 17.25 

Insurance 27.90 

Essay  Prizes 57.65 

Bullard  Press    73.25 

Sundries    .. , 4.80 


$1435.88 

$  578.36 
ASSETS. 
Cash  on  hand   ,., $  578.36 

LIABILITIES. 

G.  F.  Publishing  Co.   (balance  on  old  ac- 
count)    $  253.23 

Assets  over  and  above  liabilities  $  325.13 

Life  Membership  Fund $  802.31 

LIST  OF  PLEDGES  TO'  DEFICIENCY  FJJND. 

James   Gallagher $  3.00 

Benjamin  P.  Wheat   1.00 

George  H.  Boxall 2.00 

John  H.  Brandow   3.00 

W.  E.  Gordon   1.00 

James  T.  Clark    , 2.00 
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Historical    Society    Warwick    5.00 

C,  W.  Bardeen   10.00 

James  A.  Beckett   5.00 

James    Douglass    10.00 

George  O.  Knapp  10.00 

James    H.    Everett    10.00 

Dr.   I.   Alder    5.00 

Kate    P.    Farnham    5.00 

R.  C.  TefCt  . .         5.00 

Margaret  M.  Tewey   1.00 

O.  B.  Ackerley   2.00 

W.  C.  Witherbee   5.00 

Irving  G.  Vann  5.00 

J.   Townsend  Lansing    10.00 

M.    Westover    10.00 

M.  J.  Brayton 5.00 

Edmund    Wetmore    10.00 

Phoebe   Mills,    5.00 

Lewis  A.   Tate    2.00 

John  B.  Conway 5.00 

Charles  L.  Davis 10.00 

Cortlandt   de  P.   Field    25.00 

Chas.  H.  Wilson  5.00 

Frederick  H.  Denham 5.00 

F.  A.  Emerick 20.00 

W.  H.  Mace   1.00 

Henry  W.  Hayden  10.00 

W.  A.  Abbatt   2.00 

Emory  A.   Chase    5.00 

James  De  LaMontagne  2.00 

Louis  M.  Fulton 5.00 

H.   S.   Ludlow 5.00 

John  J.  DeMott    , 2.00 

E,   R.   Sawyer    2.00 

Kings  Co.  Historical  Society 3.00 

Edgar  T.   Brackett    10.00 

Colonial  Dames  of  America    25.00 

Mrs.  Daniel  F.   Baker   1.00 

E.  P.  Dutton 3.00 

Saranac  Chapter  D.  A.  R 3.00 

John  B.  Simpson   20.00 

H.   G.   Coddington    , i.oo 

Geo.  D.  Emerson   4.00 

J.   E.   Milton    100 

Elwyn    Seelye 5.00 

Dr.  S.  J.  Banker   1  00 

Henry  M.  Cox  3.00 
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Charles  A,  Hale  1.00 

Charles  F.  West    3.00 

Helen  G.  Stevenson 1.00 

W.  B.  Camp 5.00 

Walter  C.  Anthony 5.00 

J.  Parke  Channing   10.00 

Hon.  G-.  D.  B.  Hasbrouck  10.00 

Henry  M.  W.  Eastman   5.00 

F.    H.    Bullard    . ., 5.00 

A.  W.   Weston    2.00 

Total  amount  received $  363.00 


AMOUNT  PLEDGED  BUT  NOT  YET  RECEIVED. 

Seward    Wheelock    $  10.00 

Katherine  P.  Walters  5.00 

E.  T.  Brackett  (Additional)    15.00        if  needed 

John  E.  Milholland 5.00 

Mrs.  F.  de  V.  Stump  5.00 

Grenville  M.   Ingalsbe    50.00 

$      90.00 

TRANSFERRED  TO  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP   FUND. 

James   Mingay $    25.00 

Mrs.  James  Mingay 25.00 

Mrs.  Charlotte  A.  Pitcher 25.00 

$     75.00 

These  Life  Memberships  were  taken  out  in  answer  to  letter  sent  out 
for  Deficiency  Fund. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  Oswego  meeting  I  brought 
up  the  matter  of  the  outstanding  bills  of  the  Association  and  the 
question  of  providing  for  the  publishing  of  future  publications. 
Dr.  Sherman  Williams,  Hon.  John  W.  Vrooman  and  myself  were 
subsequently  appointed,  by  the  president,  as  the  committee  to 
formulate  a  plan  for  raising  a  deficiency  fund  to  take  care  of  past 
due  bills  and  provide  for  the  book  for  1912.  The  chairman  of 
this  committee,  Dr.  Williams,  will  make  a  report  on  this  matter  in 
person.  As  a  result  of  the  plan  carried  out  under  his  direction 
$363.00  have  been  paid  in  and  $90.00,  approximately,  pledged, 
which  does  not  include  the  prospective  pledges  of  Dr.  Williams, 
Colonel  Vrooman  and  myself.  It  is  evident,  from  the  amount  re- 
ceived to  date,  that  this  method  of  raising  funds  has  not,  as  yet, 
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aroused  any  great  enthusiasm  among  our  members.  Nearly  all  of 
those  who  have  contributed  however,  have  spoken  in  enthusiastic 
terms  of  the  work  of  the  Association  and  the  benefit  of  its  publi- 
cation, and  many  of  those  who  have  contributed  small  amounts 
have  stated  that  they  wish  they  could  do  more  to  further  its  sup- 
port. John  Bbulton  Simpson  has  written  a  very  complimentary 
letter  and  is  surprised  that  the  deficiency  was  not  more,  rather  than 
less.  He  suggests  the  doubling  up  of  the  dues.  Very  few  sug- 
gestions of  this  sort,  however,  have  been  received. 

A  list  of  the  contributions  and  subscriptions  accompanies  this. 

LEGISLATION. 

Owing  to  the  present  agitation  for  economy,  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  Governor  would  permit  the  Association's  books  to  be 
published  by  the  State,  although  we  have  a  legitimate  claim  upon 
it,  for  services  rendered  as  caretaker  of  the  Lake  George  Battle- 
ground Park,  the  Crown  Point  Reservation,  and  will  have  more 
claims  as  we  have  also  been  named  as  custodian  of  the  proposed 
Bennington  Battleground  Park,  when  purchased  by  the  State. 
As  the  president  will  probably  announce  his  Committee  of  Legisla- 
tion at  this  meeting,  the  members  might  get  together  with  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  discuss  this  question,  when  the  Legisla- 
ture gets  down  to  business,  and  the  trend  and  character  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  for  this  year  is  more  in  evidence. 

PARKS  AND  RESERVATIONS. 

At  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy 
the  accompanying  appropriations  for  the  coming  year  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Treasurer  and  submitted  in  November.  Their  future 
progress  through  the  Legislature,  providing  they  have  been  approv- 
ed by  the  new  Board  of  Estimate,  concerning  which  no  knowledge 
is  at  hand,  can  either  be  left  with  the  new  Commitee  on  Legisla- 
tion, or  if  deemed  best  by  the  trustees,  with  a  new  committee  to  be 
appointed  at  this  time. 

A  visit  to  the  Lake  George  Park  in  November  convinced  the 
writer,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  park,  that 
the  fence  posts  and  rails  should  be  painted.  Orders  were  accord- 
ingly issued  to  that  effect,  and  the  work  performed  at  an  expense 
of  $57.10. 
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At  the  Crown  Point  Reservation,  work  has  been  begun  on  the 
new  comfort  station  and  will  be  pushed  to  a  conclusion  this  coming 
spring. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  A.  HOLDEN, 

Treasurer. 
Glens  Palls,  N.  Y.,  January  12,  1914. 

Upon  motion,  Resolved  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  placed 
on  file. 

Dr.  Sherman  Williams  in  making  a  verbal  report  for  the 
finance  committee  which  was  appointed  to  secure  subscriptions  to 
place  the  Association  on  a  firmer  financial  basis,  stated  that  com- 
paratively few  of  the  members  of  the  Association  had  responded 
to  the  circular  letter  of  the  Committee,  but  so  far  as  the  mem- 
bers had  responded,  the  returns  were  very  satisfactory  and  about 
one-eighth  of  the  amount  had  been  subscribed.  The  Doctor  sug- 
gested that  another  circular  be  sent  out  after  Vol.  XII  had  been 
distributed. 

Upon  motion,  Resolved  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  the 
committee  continued. 

Upon  motion,  Resolved  that  the  circular  authorized  at  the 
Oswego  meeting  indicating  changes  suggested  in  the  present  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  be  published  as  part  of  Vol.  XII  instead  of 
a  separate  circular,  as  indicated  at  the  Oswego  meeting. 

Upon  motion,  Resolved  that  the  Secretary  send  a  letter  to  0. 
H.  Horner,  chief  of  the  Examination  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  thanking1  him  for  the  work  of  his  readers  in  examin- 
ing and  passing  on  the  prize  essays  recently  received  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Upon  motion,  Resolved  that  the  President  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  be  urged  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  reso- 
lution, or  to  take  such  action  as  he  may  deem  proper,  toward  the 
publishing  of  Vol.  XIII  under  section  1191  of  the  Education  Law. 

Upon  motion,  Resolved  that  the  matter  of  the  publication  of 
Vol.  XIII  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Legislation. 

Upon  motion,  Resolved  that  the  Committee  on  Essays  be  con- 
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tinued  and  that  they  be  authorized  to  offer  what  prizes  they  may 
think  best  for  the  essay  for  the  coming  year. 

Upon  motion,  Eesolved  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to 
purchase  one  gross  rosettes  to  be  made  of  orange  and  scarlet  silk, 
the  colors  of  the  Association,  before  the  next  annual  meeting. 
Upon  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

FREDERICK  B.  RICHARDS, 
Secretary. 


AHFEW  POINTS  OF^INTEREST  IN 
HISTORIC  OSWEGO. 


From  Circular  Prepared  by  Committee. 


OLD  FORT  OSWEGO. 

The  site  is  marked  at  its  southeast  corner  by  a  monument, 
erected  by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  consisting  of  a  granite 
boulder  with  bronze  tablet,  (surrounded  by  an  iron  paling  which 
was  part  of  original  fence  enclosing  Lafayette  Park,  Washington.) 

The  Fortress  included  a  strong  stone  building  about  80x100 
feet  and  embankments  with  ditch  and  palisades  extending  one 
hundred  yards  westward  and  thence  northerly  to  bank  of  the 
lake.  The  ground  was  elevated  about  40  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lake.  The  outer  bank  of  rock  and'  hard-pan  being  about 
perpendicular,  the  ascent  to  entrance  was  from  the  south  by  a 
broad  flight  of  stone  steps. 

The  work  was  constructed  in  1727  by  Governor  Burnet;  was 
enlarged  and  reinforced  by  General  Shirley  in  1755,  garrisoned 
by  1700  Royal  and  Colonial  troops;  was  captured  and  destroyed 
August  14th,  1756,  by  a  force  of  5,000  French  and  Indians  under 
Montcalm.  The  ground  at  this  site  and  contiguous  was  occupied  in 
July,  1696,  by  Count  Frontenac  en  route  from  Montreal,  via 
Cadiraqui,  to  Onondaga  with  a  "large  army,"  again  later  on  the 
return  of  his  force  to  Canada ;  this  was  perhaps  the  first  military 
expedition  of  importance  to  visit  Oswego. 

"FORT  ONTARIO." 

Entrance  East  Seventh  and  Schuyler  Streets. 

(Reservation  approximates  100  acres.) 

The  first  construction  was  by  the  English  General  Shirley, 
in  1775. 
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"For  the  better  security  of  the  place  a  strong  wooden  fort 
capable  of  mounting  16  cannon,  with  pickets  and  a  ditch;  800 
feet  in  circumference;  built  of  logs  20  to  30  inches  in  diameter; 
outer  wall  14  feet  high,  ditch  14  feet  broad  and  10  feet  deep ; 
within,  a  square  log  house  to  overlook  the  wells;  and  barracks 
for  300  men." 

Was  captured  and  sacked  by  the  French  under  Mjontcalm, 
August,  1756 ;  repaired  by  the  English  and  garrisoned  during  the 
Revolution,  and  was  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  forces  of 
St.  Leger,  preparatory  to  his  descent  upon  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk,  and  after  his  unsuccessful  siege  of  Ft.  Stanwix,  and 
was  also  a  refuge  for  many  Tories. 

Reconstructed,  by  English  in  occupation,  1782. 

Evacuated  under  Jay's  Treaty  by  English,  (being  the  last 
post  surrendered,)  and  occupied  by  the  United  States,  July,  1796. 

Captured  and  destroyed  by  English  fleet  under  Admiral 
Sir  James  Yeo,  1814. 

Rebuilt  of  earth  and  timber  by  United  States,  1839-1842. 

Rebuilt  of  stone  and,  cement  by  United  States,  1863-1870. 

Post  enlarged  and  new,  buildings  constructed  of  brick  by  the 
United  States,  1903-1906. 

Now,  1913,  garrisoned  by  First  Battalion,  3rd  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  Major  W.  H.  Bertsch. 

Monument  erected  at  the  old  Sally-Port  by  the  D.  A.  R- 

THE  POST  CEMETERY. 

FORT  ONTARIO. 

In  this  cemetery  are  the  bodies  of  many  soldiers  who  have 
died  while  on  duty  here;  some  in  War,  some  in  Peace,  the  dates 
including  three  centuries. 

A  monument  erected  and  dedicated  by  the  Daughters  of  The 
American  Revolution  commemorates  the  older 

FORT  GEORGE. 

Yam  Buren  and  Montcalm  Streets. 

The  site  of  this  Fort,  the  remains  of  which  were  visible  un- 
til about  sixty  years  ago,  has  been  marked  by  a  monument  erect- 
ed by  the  D.  A.  R.  at  the  northeast  corner  thereof. 
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It  was  constructed  as  an  out  work  and  support  to  Fort  Os- 
wego, in  October,  1755,  by  Col.  Mercer,  of  the  first  American 
regiment  of  English  troops,  garrisoned  by  the  New  York  Colonial 
Militia  under  Col.  Schuyler ;  it  was  captured  and  destroyed  coinci- 
dently  with  Fort  Oswego  by  French  and  Indians  under  Montcalm, 
August,  1756.  It  is  believed  that  Col.  Mercer  was  killed  here  and 
buried  near. 

In  perpetuation  of  the  interest  in  this  historical  act  the1  State 
of  New  York  has  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  the  land  heretofore  used  as  a  garden  by 
the  Normal  School,  and  which  constituted  a  part  of  this  defensive 
work. 


Some  events  of  historic  interest  and  importance,  connected 
with  Oswego  and  vicinity,  within  three  hundred  years,  cannot  now 
be  identified  precisely  with  local  points. 
Champlain's  visit  in  1615. 
Colonel  Bradstreet's  station  with  vessels  of  war  and  transports, 

in  1758. 
General  Amherst's  rendezvous  in  1760,  with  more  than  10,000 

English  and  Provincial  troops  and  many  Indians. 
Occupation  in  1759  by  General  Prideaux  and  Col.   Haldimand 

as  a  base  for  operations  against  Niagara  and  for  control  of 

Lake  Ontario,  involving  a  land-battle  between  English  troops 

and  French  and  Indians. 
The  Great  Council  of  Peace,  dominated  by  Pontiac  and  Sir  William 

Johnson,  in  1766,  was  doubtless  held  on  and  near  the  site  of 

the  Hotel  Pontiac. 
The  attempt  to  capture  Ft.  Ontario  by  Col.  "Wallet,  under  direct 

orders  from  Gen-  "Washington,  January,  1783. 
Captured  by  Admiral  Sir  James  Yeo,  1814. 
Many  other  incidents  of  passage  and  occupation  by  large  and 

small  forces— English,  French,  Colonial,  Indian. 
Location  during  one  hundred  years  of  important  post,  for  trans- 
portation and  traffic,— principally  in  furs. 
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Much    Ship-building   by   the   United    States,— 1812-1814 ;    Henry 
!    Eickford,    .constructor,    and    James    Fenimbre    Cooper,    of   the 

Navy,  inspector. 
The  construction  in  1841  by  Oswego  merchants  associated  with 
the  inventor,  John  Ericson,  of  the  "Vandalia,"  the  first  vessel 
to  be  propelled  by  the  screw  instead  of  paddle  wheel  in  com- 
mercial service;  its  success  revolutionizing  the  navigation  of 
the  world. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  HISTORY. 


By  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe.  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Union,  LL.  B.,  Harv. 


The  ascent  of  man  is  the  central  theme  in  the  wondrous  story 
of  the  earth.  The  time  when  he  first  became  a  factor  in  its  life,  is 
a  secret  securely  held  in  the  grip  of  the  geologic  ages.  Duration 
then,  was  not  measured  by  days  or  years,,  but  by  periods,  epochs 
or  eras.  In  his  body,  a  mammal  and  nothing  more,  the  physical 
conditions  which  first  permitted  the  existence  of  mammals,  may 
have  nourished  the  primal  man.  He  may  have  been  contempor- 
aneous with  the  earliest  species  of  that  order,  and  date  far  back 
in  the  mesozoic  age.  That  the  mammalian  faunae  of  that  period 
have  entirely  disappeared  is  not  necessarily  conclusive  as  to  man's 
non-existence,  for  it  is  conceivable,  that  even  then,  he  may  have 
been  differentiated  from  others  of  his  class,  and  have  possessed 
a  higher  intelligence,  or  keener  instincts,  which  enabled  him,  to 
meet  the  changing  conditions  imposed  upon  life  by  the  transition 
from  the  later  secondary,  to  the  earlier  tertiary  age. 

It  is  now  conceded,  however,  that  man  has  lived  in  a  geologic 
epoch,  to  which  but  lately  he  was  thought  to  be  a  stranger,  and 
that  he  has  been  contemporary  with  species  of  mammalia,  which 
are  now  extinct.  This  granted,  he  may  have  survived  other  ter- 
restrial changes.  The  earliest  traces  of  man  yet  found,  place  him 
wiith  the  lowest  savages  of  today.  But  he  may  have  passed 
through  still  cruder  stages  of  life,  prolonged  through  long  periods, 
stretching  far  back  into  the  dim  vistas  of  geologic  time. 

Upon  the  consideration  of  these  eras  of  uncertainty  and  specu- 
lation as  to  man,  I  do  not  purpose  to  enter.    Yet  their  existence 
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must  be  admitted.  The  relics  of  man  found  sealed  under  the 
stalagmite  floors  of  the  caverns  of  the  Quaternary  time,  prove  that 
even  there,  we  are  still  far;  from  the  childhood  of  man.  The  pre- 
cision and  fixed  types  of  man's  handicraft  as  preserved  from  the 
early  centuries  of  the  old  stone  age,  show  that  he  had  already 
passed  through  long  stages  of  preparation  and  adaptation,  reach- 
ing back  probably,  at  least,  to  the  Tertiary  epoch.1  Before  we  can 
speak  with  greater  certainty,  the  earth  must  yield  further  of  the 
earlier  handiwork  of  man.  This  may  yet  be  uncovered  by  excava- 
tions in  the  illimitable  expanses  of  Asia,  or  in  the  unexplored 
strata  of  northern,  or  equatorial  Africa.  Possibly  it  may  lie  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  hidden  amid  the  debris  of  a  submerged  Atlan- 
tis. Or,  somewhere  in  this  old  continent  of  ours,  which  we  call 
the  new  world,  it  may  await  the  pick  and  spade  of  the  archaeologist. 

II 

There  is  no  finality  in  History.  Its  conclusions  are  working 
hypotheses  only,  which  may  be  modified  at  any  time  by  fresh  discov- 
eries. But  the  paleolithic  man  is  already  rehabilitated  by  his 
work  in  sculpture  and  painting,  by  his  hammers,  picks,  chisels, 
scrapers,  mortars  and  pestles  of  flint,  by  his  stone  palettes  and 
lamps,  and  by  his  paint  tubes,  fish  hooks,  needles,  ornaments  and 
amulets  of  bone  and  horn.  Hiis  palettes  bearing  upon  their  sur- 
faces red  ochre  and  black  oxide  of  manganese,  mixed  for  use,  add 
to  the  long  list  of  unfulfilled  ambitions  which  in  all  ages,  have 
alternately  uplifted  and  depressed  the  hearts  of  men. 

Further  discoveries  will  undoubtedly  supply  new  details,  but 
the  man  of  that  far  off  epoch,  can  today  be  fairly  outlined.  He 
was  at  first  naked,  speechless  and  lived  in  caves.  Later  he  occu- 
pied huts  as  well  as  caves,  and  was  clad  in  skins.  He  had  no 
domestic  animals.  He  was  a  hunter  and  fisher  and  a  grubber 
of  roots.     Pottery,  fabrics  and  agriculture  were  unknown.     He  did 


This  Address  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1913.  At  that  time  mono- 
graphs had  been  published  in  England,  which  I  had  not  read,  em- 
bodying the  results  of  investigations  in  the  Middle  Glacial  Gravel 
overlying,  and  upon  the  London  Clay,  located  beneath,  the  sands 
and  shells  of  the  Red  Crag  Sea.  These  investigations  show  that  a 
complete  industry  existed  in  the  earliest  age  of  the  Tertiary  period. 
Skilled  workers  in  flint  abounded,  and  their  work  as  is  shown  by 
specimens  found  in  this  Pliocene  deposit  was  distinguished  for  its- 
adaptability  and  boldness  of  form.  During  the  two  years  which 
have  since  elapsed,  various  authoritative  articles,  by  eminent  Arch- 
aeologists  have   been   published   in   that   admirable   English    Quar- 
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not  bury  his  dead.  He  had  no  metal  implements,  or  any  imple- 
ments of  stone,  except  such  as  were  fashioned  by  mere  clipping,  ar- 
tistically performed,  with  infinite  skill  and  patience.  He  was  a 
sculptor,  a  designer  in  bas  relief,  a  drawer  in  absolute  profile,  and 
finally  a  painter,  following,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  evolution  of  dec- 
orative art,  along  the  familiar  lines  of  least  resistance. 

His  paintings  exhibit  a  mastery  of  animal  forms,  and  a  direct- 
ness and  vigor  of  treatment,  which  indicate  a  long  period  of 
artistic  training.  Representation  upon  flat  surfaces  is,  impossible 
to  man,  until  his  mental  perceptions  have  become  strong  by  con- 
tinued exercise.  He  drew  from  memory  the  food  animals  of  his 
day,  the  antelope,  the  bison,  the  horse,  the  mammoth,  the  wild  boar, 
the  rhinoceros  and  the  reindeer.  He  was  attracted  only  by  ob- 
jects in  motion.  Upon  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  dozens  of  paleo- 
lithic picture  galleries  which  have  been  unsealed,  and  which  bear 
such  wonderful  proofs  of  the  skill  of  the  hand,  and  brain  of  the 
men  of  the  stone  age,  there  are  no  representations  of  flowers,  bush- 
es, trees,  landscapes  or  shells.  Neither  are  there  any  signs  of 
human  conflict.  The  chase  is  depicted,  but  no  paleolithic  picture 
of  a  fighting  man  has  yet  been  discovered.  These  picture  galler- 
ies should  teach  us  that  Art  is  not  the  hand  maiden  of  accumulated 
wealth,  nor  is  it  dependent  upon  a  material  civilization.  In  all 
ages,  it  has  been  the  clothing,  ideal  or  otherwise,  of  human  de- 
sires, hopes  and  aspirations.  Paleolithic  art  had  its  golden  age, 
and  at  its  apogee,  its  painters  equalled  in  skill  the  animal  painters 
of  the  classic  East,  and  of  Greece. 

Abundant  evidence  exists  of  the  paleolithic  man  at  the  zenith 
of  his  power.  And  there  at  present  his  record  ends.  Centuries 
followed,  during  which  the  story  of  man  as  read  in  drift  and  cavern 
is  interrupted  by  a  sterile  stratum.  We  know,  however,  that  dur- 
ing the  later  paleolithic  period  the  climate  grew  cold.  An  icy  sea 
silently  and  pitilessly  crept  southward.  Perhaps  man  in  favored 
locations,  in  sadly  decimated  numbers,  was  able  to  withstand  these 

terly  "Bed  Rock",  upon  the  beginnings  of  Humanity.  Of  still 
greater  importance,  however,  has  been  the  publication  the  present 
year  of  an  informing  work,  entitled  "Prehistoric  Man  and  His 
Story",  by  G.  F.  Scott  Elliott.  Professor  Elliott  begins  his  story 
of  the  ascent  of  man  with  the  dawn  of  the  Tertiary  Age,  assuring 
his  readers  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  farther  back  than  the 
Eocene  epoch,  which  according  to  his  chronology  ended  some  three 
million  two  hundred  thousand  years  ago.  Thus  as  the  years  pass, 
the  predocumentary  vista  widens,  and  to  our  finite  vision  becomes 
practically  illimitable.    G.  M.  I. 
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climatic  changes.  Possibly  he  migrated  beyond  the  reach  of  arctic 
rigors.     We  await  the  facts,  and  pass  the  wide  gap. 

When  the  climate  again  became  temperate  and  uniform,  we 
find  the  children  of  the  paleolithic  man  settled  in  the  haunts  of 
their  ancestors.  Whatever  the  grim  privations  and  experiences 
may  have  been  to  which  he  was  subjected  during  the  intervening 
epoch,  the  resultant,  the  neolithic  man,  was  a  distinct  advance  to- 
ward; civilization  over  his  paleolithic  predecessor. 

Like  his  ancestor,  however,  he  stands  clearly  denned,  in  the 
products  of  his  workmanship  and  life  which  have  been  discovered 
in  caverns,  lake  bottoms  and  tumuli.  Meantime  a  great  revolution 
had  occurred,— a  revolution  not  only  physical  and  industrial,  but 
natural  and  social.  Somewhere  in  the  generations  which  had  in- 
tervened, man  had  lost  his  artistic  sentiment.  In  the  neolithic 
period,  the  large  fossil  animals  were  extinct,  the  people  were 
sedentary  in  their  habits,  agriculture  was  well  developed,  and  do- 
mesticated animals  were  abundant.  Mining  had  become  an  import- 
ant occupation,  and  polished  stone,  beautifully  fashioned  had  tak- 
en the  place  of  the  chipped  implements,  weapons  and  ornaments 
of  the  older  time.  Pottery  was  manufactured  without  the  potter's 
wheel,  salt  had  become  a  factor  in  domestic  economy,  and  buildings 
of  considerable  size  were  constructed  of  unmortared  stone.  Burial 
ceremonies  were  elaborate,  dolmans  and  menhirs  marked  the  rest- 
ing places  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  worship  of  ancestors,  of  the 
elemental  forces  of  nature,  and  of  the  sun,  the  earliest  of  the  relig- 
ions had  been  born,  the  universal  religion  of  the  childhood  of 
humanity. 

Ill 

Perhaps  I  have  lingered  too  long  at  the  fascinating  dawn  of 
man.  I  have  sought  to  picture  him  during  the  two  earliest  known 
periods  of  his  existence  as  succinctly,  but  as  vividly  as  I  may,  in 
the  light  of  present  knowledge.  Could  we  pause  to  examine  his 
remains  in  the  next  succeeding  period,  the  Bronze  age,  we  would 
find  a  clearer  outline,  a  more  easily  decipherable  record,  and  a 
more  definite  advance. 

Possibly,  however,  it  may  be  claimed  that  any  consideration 
of  man,  during  these  early  ages  is  not  pertinent  to  the  subject  of 
this  address,  as  announced.     Such  consideration  is  certainly  open 
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to  criticism,  if  Dr.  Hiedges  definition  of  History  is  accepted.  In  his 
"The  Method  of  History"  he  says: 

"History  is  the  record  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Society-  It 
does  not  begin  until  it  is  written.  A  people  has  no  history,  until 
it  is  sufficiently  mature  to  record  its  life.  The  intellectual  life  of 
man  does  not  commence  with  the  animal  birth,  but  with  the  birth 
of  consciousness.  Whatever  then  may  have  been  man's  primal 
state,  when  History  first  finds  him,  he  is  civilized,  skilled  in  arts, 
governed  by  laws,  living  in  cities,  worshiping  in  temples.  Of  the 
struggle  of  man,  antecedent,  History  knows  nothing." 

History  has  been  variously  defined.  Betwteen  the  narrow 
interpretation  of  Dr.  Hedge ;  the  unsatisfactory  definition  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  "History  is  the  biography  of  a  society";  the  weak  con- 
ception of  Edward  A.  Freeman,  "History  is  past  politics";  the 
stately  dictum  of  Dr.  Johnson,  ' '  History  is  a  narrative  of  events  and 
facts,  delivered  with  dignity,"  the  dynamic  assertion  of  Proude 
"History  is  a  voice  sounding  forever  across  the  centuries,  the  laws 
of  right  and  wrong ' ' ;  the  idealistic  interpretation  of  Shelley  * '  His- 
tory is  the  cyclic  poem  written  by  time  upon  the  memories  of 
men";  and  the  cosmic  inclusiveness  of  Alexander  Von  Humboldt, 
who  defined  history  as  ' '  the  exhibition  of  what  has  happened, ' '  lies 
a  wide  field. 

The  broad  conception  of  the  great  German  that  History  in- 
cludes alike  the  phenomena  of  man  and  of  the  natural  world,  of 
everything  indeed,  which  undergoes  change,  is  inspiring  and  dig- 
nifies its  subject.  As  in  this  address  I  purpose  to  consider  His- 
tory only  in  its  relations  to  man,  I  prefer  to  accept  the  narrower, 
yet  as  applied  to  human  endeavor,  the  comprehensive  definition  of 
Dr.  Bury  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  "History  is  the  story 
of  human  development." 

Except  in  myth  and  tradition  there  is  no  prehistoric  man.  No 
fixed  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  historical  and  the  prehistorical 
past.  The  paleolithic  man  is  no  longer  prehistoric.  The  mute 
relics  and  tokens  of  his  life,  which  have  been, discovered,  make  him 
an  historical  personage,  and  with  him,  today,  History,  the  story 
of  human  development,  begins.  Tomorrow  perhaps  authentic  ves- 
tiges of  the  early  cenozoic  or  the  mesozoic  man  may  be  unearthed. 
In  that  case  the  history  of  man,  attenuated,  to  be  sure,  and  frag- 
mentary, and  in  many  ways  most  unsatisfactory,  will  be  extended 
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over  new  unnumbered  ages.  Yet,  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  go,  that 
history  may  be  as  reliable  as  that  of  later  times.  Tradition  once 
restricted  the  historian  to  written  sources.  Occasionally  this  view 
is  still  held,  but  it  belongs  to  the  distant  background  of  history. 
A  monument,  an  arrow,  a  tool,  an  amulet  even,  which  personifies  an 
epoch,  or  a  day,  or  an  hour  of  the  distant  past,  may  be  of  greater 
value  historically, than  myths  or  traditions  or  reports  of  events  indi- 
rectly received,  and  perhaps  erroneously  or  sophistieally  stated.  The 
story  of  human  development  during  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
man's  existence  is,  and  it  will  always  remain  predocumentary  and 
predocumentary  history,  so  far  as  it  reveals  the  story,  is  dependable. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  whole  of  history  is  in  each  man,  and  that 
man  is  explicable  only  by  his  whole  history.  If  this  be  granted, 
then  these  long  eras  of  which  our  only  knowledge  is  derived  through 
predocumentary  history,  must  have  played  no  unimportant  part 
in  the  development  of  his  personality. 

IV 

Each  age  has  been  shorter  than  its  predecessor,  while  man's 
advance  in  culture  and  the  arts  of  life  has  been  more  and  more 
marked.  The  bronze  age  was  much  shorter  than  that  of  polished 
stone,  while  that  period  as  compared  with  the  uncounted  centuries 
of  its  predecessors  was  of  brief  duration.  Shortest  of  all,  was 
the  iron  age.  Meantime  History  emerged  from  its  predocument- 
ary stage.  Mans'  mental  powers  were  aspiring  toward  regnancy. 
His  individual  needs,  the  tendency  toward  self  assertion,  and  the 
affirmation  of  the  ego,  the  increasing  love  of  race,  and  the  birth 
pangs  of  ambition,  were  leading  unerringly  toward  the  strengthen- 
ing of  his  mental  fibre.  The  power  to  observe  was  quickened,  the 
processes  of  retention  and  representation  were  developed,  and 
then,  memory,  holding  the  past,  and  beholding  the  present,  gave 
stability  to  knowledge  and  continuity  and  dignity  to  human  life. 

Legend  and  Tradition  became  potent.  Legend  with  its  foun- 
dation of  fact,  fired  the  imagination  and  inspired  to  noble  deeds  in 
behalf  of  family  or  tribe  or  nation.  Tradition  handed  knowledge, 
rites,  customs  and  faiths,  by  oral  communication,  from  father 
to  son,  and  to  posterity.  Slow  footed,  but  sure,  it  has  had  the 
effect  and  almost  the  force  of  law.  It  has  played  a  great  part 
in  the  elucidation  of  the  story  of  humianity,  and  has  furnished 
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the  stepping  stones  across  the  gulfs  of  time,  by  which  the  deeds 
of  men  and  the  sequences  of  events  have  been  preserved  from 
oblivion.  Oral  tradition  has  been  an  efficient  hand  maiden  of 
History  and  deserves  worthy  mention  in  any  consideration  of  the 
complex  forces  which  have  aided  in  its  evolution. 


Meantime  mans'  horizons  were  widening  and  his  burdens  and 
needs  were  growing,  commensurately,  heavier  and  more  insistent. 
He  desired  to  communicate  with  those  not  present.  He  needed 
to  assert  his  rights  to  property  by  distinctive  marks.  It  was 
necessary  to  recall  times  and  places,  and  to  record  happenings, 
and  acts  performed.  To  meet  these  wants,  systems  of  mnemonics 
were  resorted  to,  pictographs  were  introduced,  syllabaries,  ideo- 
grams and  phonetics  came  into  use,  cuneiform  characters  were 
invented,  and  in  the  third  or  second  decade  of  centuries  before 
the  Christian  Era,  from  Crete  or  Phoenicia  or  Egypt  or  Babylon 
came  the  alphabet,  which  henceforth  was  to  carry  in  its  ample 
arms,  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  the  ages.  Each  of  these 
advances,  in  the  power  of  man  to  communicate  and  to  record,  was 
epochal  in  his  advancement.  The  history  of  cuneiform  script 
particularly,  is  most  fascinating.  From  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
Euxine  Sea,  to  the  further  Mediterranean,  to  Sahara,  it  was  the 
medium  for  correspondence.  Originating  with  the  Sumerians  in 
remote  antiquity,  as  a  development  of  picture  writing,  its  char- 
acters assumed  their  wedge  shape  from  the  nature  of  the  material 
in  which  they  were  cut.  It  was  used  by  the  Babylonians  for  over 
forty  centuries.  Somewhat  modified,  it  carried  the  inscriptions 
of  the  Assyrians  during  the  entire  period  of  their  national  exist- 
ence. It  has  preserved  a  great  religious  literature,  unexcelled  in 
its  appeal  for  personal  purity,  in  its  teaching  of  humility  and  its 
assertion  of  the  higher  ethical  values.  In  the  literature  of  the 
law,  the  wealth  of  its  material  is  incalculable,  culminating  in  the 
Code  of  Hammurabi  which  as  a  complete  system  of  law,  stands 
unrivaled  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  world,  except  by  the  Code 
Napoleon.  An  immense  scientific,  historical  and  general  literature, 
including  the  earliest  epics,  is  also  embalmed  in  this  wonderful 
script,  cut  upon  the  clay  tablets  and  baked  in  the  great  printing 
ovens  of  Babylon  and  Chaldea.     It  contributed  wonderfully  to  the 
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ability  of  man  to  record  his  acts,  and  was  thus  a  material  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  story  of  humanity. 

This  arrow  headed  script,  with  its  countless  modifications, 
its  ideograms,  and  its  varied  syllabic  values  was,  however,  too  com- 
plicated, and  the  medium  for  its  preservation  was  too  cumbrous 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  man.  Neither  papyrus  or  vellum,  except 
of  perishable  quality  was  known.  There  was  no  Phoenician  or 
Assyrian  book,  although  the  royal  palaces  contained  immense  num- 
bers of  clay  tablets,  beautifully  engraved,  and  afterward  hardened. 
Large  collections  of  these  tablets  were  placed  in  various  towns 
and  temples  and  there  were  schools  of  scribes  to  which  women  as 
well  as  men  were  admitted.  So  while  during  the  centuries!  of  its 
use,  man  was  emerging  from  the  preliterary  age,  the  emergence 
was  not  complete,  until  the  origin  of  the  alphabet.  Then  the  era 
of  literate  civilization  opened  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  and  in  the  islands  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Aegean  and  the  Mediterranean. 

VI 

With  the  introduction  of  the  alphabet,  the  authentic  sources 
of  history  were  incalculably  increased.  Inscriptions  were  greatly 
multiplied,  and  their  study  and  interpretation  is  a  distinctive 
science  which  has  contributed,  and  will  continue  to  contribute,  in- 
definitely, to  the  story  of  human  development.  The  Moabite 
stone,  the  earliest  alphabetic  memorial  of  Semitic  antiquity  was 
discovered  only  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  earlier  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tions, with  their  wealth  of  historic  data,  are  still  largely  buried 
in  the  sands  of  Syria,  Arabia  and  Abyssinia  and  at  the  trading 
centers  of  the  ancient  world. 

Greek  and  Roman  inscriptions  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  historic 
lore,  though  the  Greek  are  the  more  important,  as  they  were  en- 
graved upon  marble  which  endured,  while  countless  numbers  of 
the  bronze  tablets  used  by  the  Romans,  were  melted  in  the  great 
conflagrations  which  ravaged  their  capital,  or  were  carried  away 
as  loot  by  their  conquerors.  Ancient  Greece  indeed,  was  a  land 
of  inscriptions.  The  great  bulk  of  its  public  records,  seems  to  have 
given  no  inconvenience.  Every  available  surface;  the  walls  of 
temples  and  of  public  buildings;  the  bases  of  statues  and  altars 
and  innumerable  marbles  erected  along  the  public  thoroughfares, 
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were  covered  with  records,  decrees,  treaties,  laws,  awards  of  land, 
proclamations,  genealogies  and  epitaphs.  In  street,  theatre  and 
temple  the  Greeks  moved  continually  amid  the  records  of  the  past. 
The  history  of  Greece  was  literally  written  upon  her  stones,  and 
the  fires  of  Hellenic  patriotism  were  fed  to  a  living  flame  by  this 
constant  association  with  the  records  of  an  heroic  people. 

Epigraphy,  the  science  of  inscriptions,  is  in  its  infancy.  The 
researches  of  the  archaeologist  are  constantly  adding  to  the  wealth 
of  its  material.  This  comes  not  merely  from  the  regions  already 
mentioned,  but  from  the  seats  of  ancient  civilization,  everywhere. 
Scandinavia  contributes  her  sculptured  runic  stones  which  preserve 
the  oldest  records  of  the  Vikings;  India,  her  annals,  shadowed  by 
the  mysticism  of  her  meditative  faiths;  Etruria,  the  rare  products 
of  Etruscan  art  and  life;  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  their  eloquent 
hieroglyphics ;  Mexico  and  Central  America,  those  yet  undecipher- 
ed  characters  which  grip  the  secrets  of  the  wonderful  achievements 
and  the  unique  civilization  of  the  Mayan  and  Aztec  peoples. 

Alphabetic  writing  rapidly  displaced  the  Egyptian  and 
other  systems,  the  cuneiform  script,  the  various  syllabaries,  and 
became  a  trusty  medium  for  the  conservation  of  historical  mater- 
ial. The  manuscript  took  the  place  of  rocks  and  walls,  and  of  the 
tablets  of  stone,  bronze,  wax  and  clay.  From  the  natural  cursive 
writing  was  developed  the  set  manuscript  hand.  The  papyrus  roll 
was  superceded  by  the  vellum  codex,  and  one  result  was  the  making 
of  a  book.  It  takes  only  a  moment  to  recapitulate  these  various 
advances  in  the  power  of  man  to  record  and  transmit,  but  at  the 
time,  they  were  almost  revolutionary.  Their  effect  upon  the  story 
of  human  development  can  not  be  estimated.  Take  merely  the 
Greek  papyri  already  discovered.  They  contain  not  only  the  re- 
cords of  the  growth,  glory  and  fruitage  of  the  marvelous  Hellenic 
civilization,  but  the  intimate  records  of  the  Greek  people,  consist- 
ing of  contracts,  correspondence,  wills  and  the  daily  minutia  of 
life.  They  bear  upon  their  age  stained  surfaces,  the  choicest 
literature  of  the  ages,  including  the  epistles  and  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes, the  comedies  of  Menander,  the  lyrics  of  Timotheus  of 
Miletus,  the  poems  of  Hesiod,  the  classic  addresses  of  the  master 
stylist,  Isocrates,  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  the 
lyrics  of  Pindar,  the  Homeric  epics,  the  cosmic  knowledge  and 
wisdom  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  the  literary  and 
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philosophic  writings  of  many  others,  who  contributed  to  the  daz- 
zling brilliancy  of.  the  Grecian  day. 

The  heritage  of  humanity  from  Greece  in  literature  and 
art  has  deeply  influenced  the  later  centuries.  The  writings 
of  her  scholars  have  broadened,  deepened  and  enriched  the 
universal  mind.  Plato  alone,  contains  all  the  past,  depicts  with 
master  hand  the  present,  and  anticipates  with  unerring  pre- 
science, the  future.  The  work  of  her  sculptors  has  given 
us  the  Greek  statues,  in  which  are  found  the  highest  types  of 
life,  alike  of  superb  endeavor,  and  of  supreme  repose.  Ancient 
Greece  fell  before  the  invincible  legions  of  Rome,  and  afterward 
was  in  turn  ravished  and  trampled  upon  by  Goth,  Vandal,  Hun, 
Venetian  and  Crusader.  For  a  thousand  years  her  history  was  a 
record  of  barbarian  invasions.  Then  for  four  centuries  the  hated 
Crescent  of  Islam  waved  in  her  crystal  air  above  her  sacred  shrines. 
But  the  spell  of  her  culture  has  endured,  and  has  become  an  integ- 
ral element  in  human  endeavor. 

VII 

Meantime  two  new  elements  were  asserting  themselves  which 
have  powerfully  affected,  though  in  very  different  ways,  the  story 
of  human  development.  One,  has  changed  the  whole  current  of  the 
story,  while  the  other,  has  vivified  its  telling  through  the  magi- 
cal power  of  human  personality. 

We  have  noted  that  mans'  first  chroniclings  of  himself  were 
undesigned.  Then  followed  the  cruder  attempts  at  records,  which 
finally  culminated  in  the  alphabetic  inscriptions  and  in  writing. 
There  was  then  a  plethora  of  historical  material,  pulsing  with  life, 
waiting  only  the  birth  touch  of  genius. 

Along  other  lines  of  thought  great  teachers  had  arisen.  New 
impulses  were  entering  into  life.  The  world  was  being  recreated, 
and  mans'  horizons  were  expanding,  so  as  to  include  the  vast  do- 
mains of  conduct,  thought  and  ethics. 

In  China,  sole  survivor  today  of  the  age  of  ancient  culture, 
the  human,  under  the  influence  of  Fu-hi  had  risen,  in  the  dim 
centuries,  from  brute  to  man,  had  grasped  the  conception  of  a 
higher  life,  and  had  established  the  family,  while  later,  Confucius 
had  enunciated  the  principle  of  filial  fidelity,  asserted  his  abiding 
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faith  in  man,  and  in  a  single  ideogram,  well  rendered  by  our  one 
word,  Reciprocity,  had  affirmed  an  ultimate  rule  for  the  conduct 
of  life. 

In  ancient  Irania,  Zoroaster  had  inaugurated  the  world  con- 
flict against  evil,  had  proclaimed  the  virtue  of  veracity,  the  saered- 
ness  of  contracts,  the  nobility  of  labor,  and  like  a  Puritan  of  a 
later  age,  had  idealized  the  virile  qualities  of  the  soldier,  the 
worker  and  the  reformer. 

In  India,  Buddha  had  taught  the  highest  altruism  the  world 
has  ever  known.  The  sweet  and  lofty  Vedas  breathe  gentleness, 
mercy,  tenderness  and  toleration.  They  inculcate  purity  of 
thought,  word  and  deed.  In  Buddhism,  meditation  took  the  place 
of  supplication,  virtue  was  untainted  by  promises  of  reward,  and 
while  life  was  weariness,  yet  the  Buddhist  should  be  calm,  pure, 
loving  and  wise,  while  contentedly,  thoughtfully,  passively,  await- 
ing Nirvana. 

The  seers  and  prophets  of  Israel  had  advanced  the  highest  ethi- 
cal ideals  of  social  justice,  national  righteousness,  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  and  through  the  inexorable  laws  of  evolutionary 
progress  the  Hebrew  race  was  being  prepared  to  become  the  teach- 
ers to  mankind,  of  a  one  and  righteous  God,  a  belief  which  has 
been  a  powerful  vitalizing  ethical  force  in  human  history. 

Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria  could  also  be  cited  to  prove 
that  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era,  ancient  civilization  was 
in  the  throes  of  a  persistent  moral  evolution.  Though  manifest- 
ing itself  in  different  countries,  it  was  with  varying  aspects,  and 
without  correlation,  except  that  it  was  based  as  such  movements 
always  are,  upon  the  universal  necessities  and  aspirations  of  men. 
The  dawn  of  individual  morality  was  breaking,  and  this,  Hob- 
house  says  is  a  dominant,  if  not,  the  dominant  fact,  ethically  con- 
sidered, in  the  evolution  of  Society.  Through  these  world  move- 
ments, history  was  given  a  rational  goal,  for  universal  history  is 
defined  by  Wattke  as  the  realization  of  the  moral  in  humanity. 
Thus  through  the  development  of  morality  in  man,  Ethics  became 
a  branch  of  history  and  gave  added  distinction  to  the  story  of  hu- 
man development. 
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VIII 

The  other  element  to  be  considered  in  tracing  the  evolution 
of  history  during  the  pregnant  centuries,  immediately  preceding 
the  Christian  Era,  was  human  personality.  Dry  facts  and  details, 
and  all  the  basic  materials  of  history  existed  in  abundance.  The 
world  awaited  the  man  who  from  the  study  of  these  dead  frag- 
ments could  paint  in  words  a  truthful  picture  of  the  past.  Per- 
sonality was  needed  with  the  genius  of  leadership  to  destroy  the 
barriers,  bridge  the  chasms  and  establish  the  Unity  of  History. 
The  time  was  ripe  for  the  appearance  of  the  historian  upon  the 
world's  stage,  and  he  came,  full  panoplied  for  his  task.  The 
study  of  history  attracted  the  ripest  scholarship  of  the  day,  and 
for  four  and  a  half  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era^  and  for  a 
century  and  a  half  afterward,  the  historical  scholars  of  Greece  and 
Rome  devoted  themselves  assiduously  to  the  writing  of  History. 
Much  of  their  work  has  perished,  but  portions  of  it  have  been 
preserved,  and  are  treasured  as  the  rarest  fruits  of  Greek  and 
Roman  civilization. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  great  poets  are  historians,  for  by 
their  wonderful  word  pictures,  they  fix  great  events,  indeliblyr 
in  the  mind  of  mankind.  The  Homeric  epics  treating  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  the  anger  of  Achilles  and  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  are 
thought  by  some,  to  have  historic  value.  Possibly  they  have, 
but  they  are  not  history.  The  events  of  the  Illiad  transpire,  it 
is  true,  in  a  real  locality,  but  tradition  and  myth  contribute  very 
largely  to  its  marvelous  action.  It  contains  neither  morality,  art 
in  its  highest  sense,  or  law.  Even  the  time  of  the  Homeric  age 
has  not  been  determined,  or  the  personality  of  Homer,  or  whether 
the  immortal  epics  are  the  work  of  one,  or  of  many  brilliant  minds. 
No  less  an  authority  than  Thucydides  has  said  that  poetry  was 
a  most  imperfect  medium  for  fact. 

The  earliest  historians  proper,  were  the  logographi  of  the 
Ionian  cities,  but  they  were  little  more  than  copyists  and  chroni- 
clers. When,  however,  Herodotus  of  Halicanarsus  injected  his.  per- 
sonality into  History,  he  was  so  far  in  advance  of  earlier  and  of 
contemporary  writers,  that  he  merits  the  appellation  of  the  Father 
of  History.  His  descriptions  were  clear  and  natural.  His  style 
was  simple,  euphonius  and  effective.  He  possessed  great  power  of 
pathos  and  excelled  in  the  portrayal  of  female  character.       For 
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his  day  he  was  noted  for  his  non-partisanship,  and  freedom  from 
National  vanity.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  credulous  and  a  be- 
liever in  omens  and  dreams.  His  love  for  anecdote  was  often 
overmastering.  These  defects,  however,  strengthened  him  with 
his  countrymen.  More  serious,  was  his  disregard  of  chronology, 
his  confusing  contradictions,  his  needless  repetitions,  his  numerical 
errors,  and  his  carelessness  of  geography.  He  possessed  little  philo- 
sophic, or  historic  insight,  he  confused  causes  with  effects,  and  he 
often  failed  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  fable.  He  knew  no 
language  but  his  own.  Yet  for  his  time,  his  achievement  was 
magnificient.  Hie  traversed  the  confines  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
with  infinite  patience  and  diligence,  gleaned  and  sifted  its  history 
as  a  background  for  his  great  prose  epic,  the  story  of  the  Persian 
invasion.  The  result  is  a  classic,  and  the  choice  spirits  of  every 
generation  have  taken  delight  in  the  charm  and  sublimity  of 
"the  showing  forth  of  the  inquiry  of  Herodotus  of  Halicanarsus 
to  the  end  that  neither  the  deeds  of  men  may  be  forgotten  by  lapse 
of  time,  nor  the  works  great  and  marvelous  which,  have  been  pro- 
duced, some  by  Hellenes,  some  by  Barbarians,  may  lose  their  re- 
nown, and  especially  that  the  causes  may  be  remembered  for 
which  these  nations  waged  war  with  one  another." 

Following  closely  upon  Herodotus  came  Thucydides,  a  man 
of  wholly  different,  personality,  who  as  the  founder  of  the  critical 
school  has  left  a  permanent  impress  upon  History.  His  narrative 
is  picturesque  and  dramatic,  yet  concise.  His  passion  for  truth 
was  so  intense  that  it  sometimes  impelled  him  toward  skepticism. 
He  was  sternly  judicial  and  used  only  carefully  verified  facts.  He 
ignored  women,  and  he  did  not  allude  to  literature,  art,  or  social 
life  in  his  writings,  for  he  considered  them,  irrelevant  to  his  sub- 
ject. In  his  conceptions  and  breadth  of  view  he  was  ahead  of  his 
time,  and  Freeman  says,  ' '  there  is  hardly  a  problem  in  the  science 
of  government  which  the  statesman  will  not  find,  i^  not  solved,  at 
least  handled  in  the  pages  of  this  immortal  master."  No  man 
could  be  inspired  by  a  higher  motive  than  he  has  expressed,  as  to 
his  great  history,  "I  hope  the  work  will  be  found  profitable,  by 
those  who  desire  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  past,  as  a  key  to  the 
future,  which  will  repeat  or  resemble  the  past.  The  work  is  meant 
to  be  a  possession  forever,  not  the  rhetorical  triumph  of  an  hour." 
Thucydides  stands  among  historians,  alone,  in  his  absolute  impar- 
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tiality  and  devotion  to  truth.  His  fond  hope  is  fully  realized. 
His  great  work  is,  "a  possession  forever." 

Then  came  the  man  of  affairs  and  action,  Polybius,  the  great- 
est personality  of  the  famed  triad  of  Greek  historians.  Born  amid 
the  traditions  of  the  Achaean  League,  when  Macedonia  could 
meet  Rome  on  even  terms,  he  lived  to  bear  the  burial  urn  of  the 
last  hero  of  his  native  land,  and  to  see  not  only  Macedonia,  but  Africa 
and  even  Greece  herself,  fall  before  the  invincible  legions  of  Rome. 
He  saw  Pergamos  rise  to  her  momentary  renown,  and  Egypt  be- 
gin her  long  decline.  He  was1  with  Scipio  at  the  siege  of  Numan- 
tia.  H(e  witnessed  the  sack  of  Corinth,  and  with  the  younger 
Scipio,  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  He  travelled  in  Egypt,  Gaul, 
Britian,  Phoenecia  and  Asia  Minor;  he  visited  Sardis,  Carthagena 
and  Locri,  and  he  made  the  pass  traversed  by  Hannibal.  In  his 
acquaintance  with  public  affairs,  in  his  wide  experience  and  un- 
rivalled opportunities  for  observation  he  had  no  peer.  The  pur- 
pose of  his  history  was  "to  show  why  all  the  known  regions  of 
the  world  had  fallen  under  the  sway  of  Rome."  One  of  the  sad- 
dest tragedies  of  literature  is,  that  of  its  forty  books,  only  five  have 
been  preserved.  They  show  a  definite  advance  over  all  his  prede- 
cessors, and  mark  an  important  movement  in  the  evolution  of  his- 
tory. He  first  devised  the  synoptic  method,  thus  showing  that  he 
clearly  perceived  the  Unity  of  History.  He  also  proclaimed  the 
practical  character  of  history,  holding  that  its  main  object  was  to 
contribute  to  the  right  conduct  of  human  life.  Hje  fathomed 
causes  and  explained  the  why  and  how  of  things.  By  his  loyalty 
to  truth,  his  skill  in  the  determination  of  character,  his  precise 
knowledge  of  topography  and  geography,  his  critical  insight  and 
above  all  through  his  adoption  of  the  synoptic  method,  in  the  writ- 
ing of  history,  and!  in  asserting  its  pragmatic  value,  Polybius  won 
a  foremost  place  among  the  historians  of  Greece.  Yet  there  are 
scholars,  purists,  who  regard  form  more  precious  than  substance, 
who  repudiate  the  writings  of  Polybius  because  he  wrote  in  the 
dialect  he  loved  the  best,  and  neglected  the  graces  of  literary  style* 

After  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Polybius,  we  need  not  mention 
in  this  cursory  review  the  other  Greek  historians,  or  the  historians 
of  Rome,  till  Tacitus.  But  Tacitus  was  a  Thucydides,  five  centur- 
ies afterward.  Like  Polybius  his  years  were  contemporaneous 
with  great  events.     Born  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  he  died  in  that 
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of  Trajan,  the  reigns  of  seven  Roman  Emperors  having  intervened. 
He  was  a  persistent  critic  of  his  rulers  and  of  the  imperial  sys- 
tem. To  him  the  highest  function  of  History  was  "to  rescue 
merit  from  oblivion,  and  to  pillory  base  words  and  deeds  for  the 
reprobation  of  posterity."  Hie  admitted  the  degeneracy  of  the 
age,  and  charged  it  to  the  imperial  regime.  Primarily,  a  moralist, 
he  was  more  concerned  with  ethics  than  politics  or  affairs.  With 
unusual  gifts  of  insight  and  characterization,  with  withering  scorn 
and  deep  pathos,  his  are  the  last  of  the  historic  writings  of  that 
decadent  day  to  voice  the  freedom,  and  manly  virtues  of  the  an- 
cient world.  Tacitus  combined  ripe  scholarship,  sound  judgment, 
and  classic  expression,  and  his  works  will  endure. 

IX. 

Tacitus,  with  his  clear  vision,  had  ample  cause  for  pessimism. 
He  saw  about  him,  evidences  of  profligacy  and  degeneration.  The 
most  brilliant  cycle  the  world  had  ever  known  was  closing  in 
darkness  and  despair.  The  law  of  civilization  and  decay  is  in- 
exorable. What  we  call  civilization  enervates  the  physical  fibre  of 
the  race,  and  weakens  its  powers  of  reproduction.  Evolution  seeks 
its  purpose  not  today,  or  tomorrow,  but  in  the  ultimate  future. 
Progress  from  the  material  standpoint  is  stayed.  Meantime,  hardy, 
untamed  races  pillage  and  occupy  the  land,  infusing  new  blood, 
red  from  lust  and  conquest.  The  destruction  of  the  impedimenta 
of  civilization  is  appalling.  But  equilibrium  is  finally  restored 
and  at  once  the  forward  march  is  resumed  under  improved  physical 
conditions.  Soon  scholarship  finds  new  devotees,  and  the  race, 
sobered,  invigorated  and  rejuvenated,  sweeps  onward  to  its  destiny. 

The  middle  ages  interrupted  the  writing  of  history,  but  did 
not  interfere  with  its  evolution,  which  is  continuous.  Such  vibra- 
tions or  apparent  reactions,  are  essential  phases  of  the  evolution 
of  man,  from  his  initial  to  his  ultimate  state,  and  tend  to  estab- 
lish more  clearly  the  Unity  of  History.  During  these  ages,  Lam- 
bert, Michael  of  Paris,  Froisart,  and  a  few  others,  produced  his- 
tories of  their  own  time,  possessing  considerable  merit.  Scholar- 
ship had  established  itself  in  various  monasteries  in  the  German 
forests,  but  history  of  the  higher  sort  could  not  be  written  as  the 
essentials  for  its  production  did  not  exist.  Eecords  without  regard 
to  their  genuineness,  and  unverified  traditions  were  accepted  as 
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authority.  The  very  air  was  heavy  with  theology.  For  ten  cen- 
turies the  spirit  of  Augustine  rested  so  heavily  on  Europe  that 
the  study  of  social  conditions  and  secular  events  almost  ceased, 
and  History  was  reduced  to  an  exercise  in  Christian  dialectics. 

Bruni,  the  Florentine,  the  critical  historian,  was  a  leader  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  classics,  the  substitution  of  natural,  for 
supernatural  causation,  and  the  secularization  of  thought,  a  move- 
ment now  known  as  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio,  though  not  historians,  were  easily  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  new  school,  and  when  came  JVTiachiavelli,  who  joined  history 
to  the  life  of  states,  and  founded  the  science  of  politics,  the  gloomy 
ascetic  spirit  of  mediaevalism  finally  yielded  to  a  joyous  pride  in 
the  mind  and  body  and  works  of  man. 

As  mediaevalism  was  dying,  and  the  light  and  joyousness  of 
the  Renaissance  was  bringing  life  and  beauty  to  mankind,  print- 
ing was  invented  on  the  Rhine.  Printing  gives  pinions  to  thought, 
and  its  invention  was  most  opportune  when  the  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing was  ushering  the  modern  world  into  being,  with  its  new  views 
of  Science,  Religion  and  Philosophy,  its  high  ideals  of  life,  and 
its  nobler  conceptions  of  the  great  forces  inherent  in  humanity. 

The  triumph  of  humanism  was  short-lived.  Luther  appeared 
and  secular  studies  were  again  forgotten  amid  the  embittered  con- 
troversies of  the  ecclesiastics.  During  the  middle  ages  they  had 
appealed  ostensibly  to  reason,  but  now  the  appeal  was  to  history. 
This  resulted  in  the  reproduction  of  precious  manuscripts,  which 
had  been  stored  in  cloister  and  castle  and  monastery,  and  in  the 
libraries  and  vaults  of  the  Vatican. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  less  theological  conten- 
tion, but  historical  studies  wTere  almost  wholly  along  ecclesias- 
tical lines.  In  England,  Bacon  wrote  some  powerful  biographies. 
Camden  did  excellent  work  on  British  Antiquities,  and  Selden 
traced  the  history  of  law.  In  Holland,  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  great- 
est scholar  of  his  century,  acclaimed  secular  scholarship,  founded 
scientific  chronology  and  ruled  absolutely  the  world  of  letters.  In 
France  at  the  height  of  the  religious  wars,  Bodin  boldly  claimed 
history  as  a  secular  subject,  to  be  approached  in  a  purely  scientific 
spirit.  In  a  treatise  which  three  centuries  have  not  supplanted,  he 
shows  the  influence  of  geographical  situation,  climate  and  soil  on 
the  fortunes  and  character  of  nations,  and  calls  attention  to  the  in- 
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fluence  of  personal,  patriotic  and  religious  bias  on  the  views  of 
writers,  enforcing  the  importance  of  recognizing  personality  as 
a  factor  in  the  telling  of  the  story  of  human  development. 

The  scope  of  historical  study  rapidly  widened  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  Turgot  declared  that  "History  was  the  life 
of  humanity,  ever  progressing  through  decay  and  revival,  each 
age  linked  equally  to  those  which  have  gone  before,  and  those 
which  are  to  come."  Gibbon  wrote  his  Rise  and  Fall  and  won  a 
place  with  Thucydides  and  Tacitus  of  the  elder  day. 

This  was  the  century  of  Voltaire,  the  rationalist,  who  with 
his  vast  erudition  and  scorching  satire,  leveled  the  last  strong- 
holds of  tradition  and  credulity,  and  created  a  new  attitude  toward 
the  past.  Declaring  his  object  to  be  the  history  of  the  humlan 
mind,  he  wrote  the  first  real  history  of  mankind,  portraying  the 
moral,  social,  economic,  aesthetic  and  literary  life  of  Europe  from 
Charles  the  Great  to  Louis  XIII.  No  single  work  ever  so  enlarg- 
ed the  field  of  historical  study.  It  widened  the  scope  of  history 
from  a  record  of  events  to  a  survey  of.  civilization,  and  it  intro- 
duced critical  standards,  and  sociological  principles. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  not  propitious,  however,  for  in- 
dependent historical  work.  A  censorships  existed,  both  secular  and 
ecclesiastic.  The  Inquisition  and  the  Index  were  still  powerful. 
For  the  liberty  of  thought,  freedom  of  expression,  critical  knowl- 
edge of  the  past,  and  the  impartial  mind  upon  which  the  writing 
of  history  depends,  the  world  had  to  wait  until  the  next  century, 
the  nineteenth,  the  age  oi  the  Second  Renaissance. 

X. 

Each  age  must  have  its  own  interpreters  of  the  past.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  lessons  of  its  history  be  understood,  or  its  unity 
preserved.  Environment,  impulses,  language,  concepts,  needs  and 
psychologic  conditions  change,  sometimes  by  alternation,  some- 
times by  conflict,  sometimes  by  revolution,  but  always  change,  to 
the  end  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  evolution  may  be  attained.  The 
past  to  be  intelligible  must  be  interpreted  to  each  age,  in  its  own 
idiom,  and  in  the  terms  of  its  own  temperament  and  constitution. 
Those  who  thus  adjust  the  past  to  our  vision,  must  have  the-  power 
to  reproduce  in  the  terms  of  the  present,  the  life,  the  very  atmos- 
phere and  psychology  of  that  past.     They  must  possess  the  power 
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of  indefatigable  research  for  materials,  a  sane  philosophy  of  hu- 
man evolution,  a  genius  for  seizing  upon  typical  movements  and 
representative  mien,  and  the  artists  skill  in  grouping  subjects  and 
in  vivid  portraiture.  Above  all,  their  work  must  be  done,  not 
only  with  conscientious  fidelity  to  the  past,  but  with  optimistic 
loyalty  to  the  highest  ideals  of  the  present,  and  with  faith  that 
in  the  future 

' '  So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  Thou  must," 

Youth  will  reply,  I  can. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  most  fortunate  in  this  respect. 
Rome  was  interpreted  to  it  by  the  Great  Masters,  Gibbon,  Niebuhr, 
and  Mommsen.  Niebuhr,  who  raised  history  to  the  dignity  of  an 
independent  study,  and  Mommsen,  who  was  a  master  student  of 
inscriptions,  and  the  author  of  the  greatest  work  ever  written 
on  political  institutions.  Niebuhr  laid  special  stress  on  social 
traits,  and  tendencies,  agrarian  problems  and  the  struggle  between 
the  patricians  and  the  plebeians.  He  made  Roman  History  a  liv- 
ing study,  and  the  Roman  Republic  as  real  as  a  modern  state. 
Mommsen  reconstructed  Ethnology,  took  a  vivid  interest  in  every 
aspect  of  Roman  life,  and  by  his  wonderful  genius  recreated  a 
vanished  civilization  in  the  terms  of  hisi  own  generation. 

As  with  Rome,  so  with  Greece.  The  nineteenth  century  was 
greatly  favored  in  having  for  its  interpreters  Mitford,  Thirlwall, 
Duncker,  Curtius,  Meyer,  and  greatest  of  them  all,  Grote,  a  train- 
ed metaphysician,  detached  from  Dogma.  Hds  treatment  of  the 
traditions  of  Greece  as  revelations  of  the  child  mind  of  man,  and 
of  the  sages  and  legends  of  the  dawning  world,  has  no  equal  in 
literature.  His  climax  is  the  story  of  the  Athenian  Democracy, 
and  the  conception  that  political  liberty  was  the  highest  achieve- 
ment of  Greece,  and  her  greatest  legacy  to  humanity.  An  enthus- 
iast for  democracy  he  gave  new  life  to  Greek  ideals,  and  new  power 
to  Greek  culture,  and  Freeman  declared  that  the  reading  of  Grote 
was  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  mian. 

In  like  manner,  the  civilization  of  Byzantium,  the  further 
East,  Egypt,  and  the  other  centers  of  the  elder  world,  were  inter- 
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preted  by  master  minds  in  terms  of  the  present,  for  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  the  end,  that  its  contribution  to  the  woof  of  history, 
while  worthy  of  the  past,  might  mark  a  distinct  advance  along 
the  lines  of  evolution. 

XI 

At  about  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  currents 
of  thought  and  action  were  so  radically  changed  by  the  fervid 
forces  which  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Republic,  and  the  cataclysm  of  the  French  Revolution,  from  whose 
tragic  horrors  sprang,  however,  for  individuals  and  nations,  a 
more  purposeful  life,  that  a  new  era  opened  with  the  century. 
Not  so,  however,  at  its  close,  for  between  it,  and  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, there  was  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  life  or  purpose.  Liv- 
ing still  in  the  childhood  of  this  century  of  wonderful  promise,  yet 
of  increased  burdens,  and  of  appalling  perils,  all  the  years  which 
have  passed  since  the  close  of  the  eighteenth,  may  be  considered, 
generally,  as  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

During  this  period  Ranke,  Mjacaulay  and  Carlyle  gave  great 
impetus  to  the  development  of  history.  They  belonged,  however, 
to  entirely  different  schools,  Ranke  held  that  ' '  the  service  of  his- 
tory was  a  holy  work,  purifying  the  soul,"  and  enabling  man  to 
reach  the  essence  of  things.  His  ultimate  goal  was  human  per- 
sonality, as  exhibited  in  affliction,  in  triumph,  and  in  struggle. 
Thus,  he  was  attracted  by  a  part  only  of  the  human  side  of  history. 
He  declared  it  fc  sweet  to  revel  in  the  wealth  of  all  the  centuries 
and  to  meet  all  the  heroes  face  to  face."  To  him,  the  man  of 
action  was  the  deciding  factor  in  history.  Consequently  he  ex- 
ploited the  leaders  of  men,  rather  than  the  people,  and  actions 
rather  than  conditions.  He  was  noted  for  his  minute  accuracy, 
and  he  introduced  the  critical  method  of  writing  history,  which 
aims  at  scientific  precision.  He  never  allowed  himself  to  be  mis- 
led, in  his  search  for  truth,  by  his  own  theories  or  prejudices. 
His  declared  object  was  to  find  out  how  things  actually  occurred. 
He  was  first  a  historian,  then  a  Christian.  Thus  he  divorced  the 
study  of  the  past,  from  the  passions  of  the  present;  urged  the 
necessity  of  a  critical  knowledge  of  contemporary  sources,  and 
analysed  his  authorities,  in  the  light  of  the  temperament  and  af- 
filiations of  their  authors,  thus  founding  the  science  of  evidence. 
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He  portrayed  admirably  the  leading  actors  in  the  historical  drama, 
and  while  making  the  history  of  modern  Europe,  intelligible,  he 
established  its  unity. 

Macaulay  was  the  antithesis  of  Ranke.  He  was  a  partisan, 
and  he  always  wrote  as  such.  Be  defines  history  as  a  debatable 
land,  falling  alternately  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  two  hos- 
tile powers,  the  Reason  and  the  Imagination,  and  being  some- 
times Fiction  and  sometimes  Theory.  Yet  MSacaulay  did  inestim- 
able service  in  the  evolution  of  History.  He  found  the  historical 
essay,  crude  and  unformed,  and  he  left  it  a  classic,  freighted  with 
the  spoils  of  the  ages,  admired  of  men.  To  him,  to  be  a  really 
great  historian,  was  the  rarest  of  intellectual  distinctions.  He 
aimed  to  represent  the  world  in  miniature,  not  merely  as  it  appear- 
ed in  public  ceremonials  and  palaces,  but  in  the  home,  on  the  street, 
in  the  coffee  houses,  and  in  the  haunts  of  vice  and  misery.  He  sought 
to  delineate  the  court  and  the  camp,  but  also  the  nation,  and  its 
individual  units.  Thus  theoretically,  Macaulay  was  among  the 
earliest  to  favor  a  real  history  of  the  people,  and  this  should  be 
noted,  to  realize  how  powerful  a  factor  he  became  in  the  advance  of 
history.  "When  he  commenced  his  History  of  England  he  wrote  a 
friend  that  he  aimed  "to  write  a  History  which  shall  for  a  few 
days  supercede  the  last  fashionable  novel  on  the  tables  of  young 
ladies."  He  succeeded.  There  had  been  nothing  like  it  in  the 
English  language  since  Waverly.  He  was  not  content,  says  his 
biographers,  "till  every  paragraph  concluded  with  a  telling  sen- 
tence, and  every  sentence  flowed  like  running  water."  He  was 
the  most  fascinating  story  teller  who  ever  wrote  History.  A  mas- 
ter stylist  and  dramatist,  his  word  tableaux  and  his  paean  to  the 
revolution  will  always  linger  in  memory.  He  describes  brilliant- 
ly, he  is  always  on  the  side  of  justice,  but  he  does  not  explain.  He 
was  not  a  deep  thinker,  nor  did  he  possess  the  illumination  of 
Philosophy.  Still,  he  was  the  first  Englishman  to  make  History 
intensely  fascinating,  and  it  is  from  him,  that  a  great  majority  of 
his  countrymen  still  derive  their  enduring  impressions  upon  the 
subjects  he  so  brilliantly  discussed. 

Ranke  was  the  Dryasdust  of  Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  of  Macaulay 's  History,  Carlyle  wrote  "four  hundred  editions 
could  not  lend  it  any  permanent  value,  there  being  no  depth  of 
sense  in  it,  and  a  very  great  quantity  of  rhetorical  wind."     And 
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what  of  Carlyle,  the  imperial  personification  of  intellect  and  re- 
volt? His  early  conception  of  history  as  set  forth  in  his  essays 
was  the  true  one,  and  it  was  that  conception,  rather  than  the  his- 
tories, lurid  with  passion  and  rythmic  with  poetry  which  he  after- 
wards wrote,  which  won  him  leadership  in  History.  Macaulay 
used  history  to  enforce  his  own  political  theories,  and  Carlyle 
employed  it  to  maintain  his  own  inexorable  ethical  views.  His 
French  Revolution,  the  most  dramatic  and  dynamic  history  ever 
written  contained  the  deepest  moral  and  religious  convictions  of 
the  author,  and  amid  its  intense  portraitures  of  horror,  demonic 
tragedy  and  bestial  passion,  is  heard  the  voice  of  the  prophet  en- 
joining contrition.  In  his  essay  on  History  he  magnifies  the 
value  of  the  contributions  to  humanity  and  to  civilization,  made 
by  the  humble,  the  unnamed  and  the  unnumbered,  and  asserts 
that  History  is  not  only  the  fittest  study,  but  the  only  study,  and 
includes  all  others  whatsoever ;  that  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  science, 
is  the  first  distinct  product  of  man's  spiritual  nature  and  his  earli- 
est expression  of  what  can  be  called  thought.     Hie  asks 

"Which  was  the  greatest  innovator,  which  was  the  more  im- 
portant personage  in  man's  history,  he  who  first  led  armies  over 
the  Alps,  and  gained  the  victories  of  Cannae  and  Thrasymene;  or 
the  nameless  boor  who  first  hammered  out  for  himself  an  iron 
spade?  When  the  oak-tree  is  felled,  the  whole  forest  echoes  with 
it;  but  a  hundred  acorns  are  planted  silently  by  some  unnoticed 
breeze.  Battles  and  war-tumults  which  for  the  time  din  every  ear, 
and  with  joy  or  terror  intoxicate  every  heart,  pass  away  like 
tavern-brawls;  and,  except  some  few  Marathons  and  Morgartens, 
are  remembered  by  accident,  not  by  desert.  Laws  themselves, 
political  Constitutions,  are  not  our  Life,  but  only  the  house  where- 
in our  Life  is  led ;  nay,  they  are  but  the  bare  walls  of  the  house ; 
all  whose  essential  furniture,  the  inventions  and  traditions,  and 
daily  habits  that  regulate  and  support  our  existence,  are  the  work 
not  of  Dracos  and  Hampdens,  but  of  Phoenician  mariners,  of  Ital- 
ian masons  and  Saxon  metallurgists,  of  philosophers,  alchemists, 
prophets,  and  all  the  long-forgotten  train  of  artists  and  artisans; 
who  from  the  first  have  been  jointly  teaching  us  how  to  think  and 
how  to  act,  how  to  rule  over  spiritual  and  over  physical  Nature." 
This  is  the  prophetic  voice,  to  the  music,  and  by  the  command  of 
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which,  has  been  written,  the  historical  work  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  of  today,  which  will  endure. 

Carlyle  had  no  sympathy  with  Voltaire,  and  though  admitting 
that  he  gave  the  death  stab  to  modern  superstition,  denied  him 
either  heroism  of  character,  or  originality  of  thought.  Yet,  let 
the  names  of  Voltaire  and  Carlyle,  skeptic  and  mystic,  seers  both, 
be  placed  side  by  side,  foremost  of  those,  who  in  all  the  ages,  have 
guided  humanity  toward  the  true  concept  and  aim  of  History. 

During  the  century  now  under  review  there  were  many  other 
scholars  doing  worthy  work  in  the  service  of  historiography,  notably 
Hallam,  who  brought  to  his  work  the  lawyer's  training,  without 
the  advocate's  narrowness  and  prejudice;  Stubbs,  the  great  scien- 
tific historian  of  the  English  Constitution;  Gardiner,  who  devoted 
half  a  lifetime  to  the  civil  wars;  Freeman,  whose  studies  of  the 
Conquest  occupied  twenty  years;  Acton,  Bancroft,  Prescott;  Mot- 
ley, of  American  historians  the  most  brilliant,  and  Parkman,  the 
most  patient  and  persistent;  Green,  who  realized  the  dream  of  some 
of  the  earlier  historians,  and  wrote  a  history  of  England,  in  a  single 
volume,  with  the  people  as  its  hero,  and  the  lamented  Ropes, 
whose  untimely  death  interrupted  the  writing  of  a  history  of  the 
War  between  the  States,  which'  bade  fair  to  make  its  Author  an 
American  Thucydides. 

XII 

But,  why  enumerate  further?  At  no  former  period  have  so 
many  brilliant  scholars  been  engaged  in  the  writing  of  history.  In- 
deed, during  the  last  fifty  years  the  historic  sense  has  been  so 
widely  diffused  as  to  become  almost  a  common  possession.  Haeckel 
has  aptly  designated  the  period  as  the  age  of  Darwin.  Environ- 
ment, evolution,  development  have  become  words  of  daily  use,  and 
they  have  vitally  affected  the  story  of  man. 

The  period  has  been  of  wonderful  material  development,  and 
a  gross,  militant  materialism  has  apparently  taken  possession  of 
the  minds  of  men.  The  advance  in  science  during  this  period  has 
been  unprecedented,  and  the  scientific  and  materialistic  spirit 
has  dominated  every  department  of  intellectual  activity,  including 
the  writing  of  history,  so  that  the  scientific  method  has  distanced 
the  philosophic  and  the  literary.  Indeed,  some  enthusiastic  devo- 
tees of  the  scientific  cult,  declare  that  history  itself  is  a  science,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  as  the  natural  sciences. 
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This  would  grant  to  history  the  principle  of  induction.  To 
base  a  valid  induction,  however,  all  the  phenomena  upon  which  it 
is  based  must  be  matters  of  knowledge,  while  the  phenomena  of 
human  history  will  not  be  complete  until  inductions  can  be  no  longer 
drawn,  for  thought  will  have  ceased  to  be.  Again,  History  tries 
to  interpret  the  actions  of  men,  and  there  are  no  facts  in  history 
not  related  to  human  personality-  Thus  history  can  be  the 
subject  of  philosophy,  but  if  the  human  will  be  free,  History  can 
not  be  a  science.  The  crown  of  science  is  prediction,  and  if  His- 
tory were  a  science,  the  future  of  men,  races  and  nations  could  be 
accurately  determined  and  the  historian  would  possess  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  But  history  is  full  of  accidents,  destructive  of 
theory,  and  utterly  irreconcilable  with  law. 

History  is  not  a  science,  yet  it  must  be  pursued  by  scientific! 
methods,  inducing  to  a  strict  accuracy  of  statement.  The  synthe- 
sis must  be  the  same  as  that  of  Thucydides  and  Ranke.  It  will 
be  scientific,  but  it  will  be  an  historical  synthesis,  and  not  the 
synthesis  of  the  natural  sciences.  The  too  insistent  demands  of  the 
advocates  of  scientific  history  must  be  resisted.  The  ultimate 
result  of  their  theory  would  be  a  history  professing  to  know  neith- 
er right  or  wrong,  a  history  impoverished  by  the  loss  of  the  human 
element,  which  it  has  possessed  since  Herodotus,  a  history  where 
our  incomparable  Gentle  Reader  finds  "himself  adrift  without 
human  companionship,  on  a  bottomless  sea  of  erudition;  writings, 
writings  everywhere,  but  not  a  page  to  read." 

While  combating  some  of  the  tendencies  of  these  materialistic 
years,  as  fatal  to  the  proper  evolution  of  the  story  of  human  de- 
velopment, their  great  contributions  to  that  story  must  not  be 
forgotten,  or  minimized.  Not  since  the  days  of  Greek  culture, 
when  the  serenest  human  personalities  of  the  time  were  infused 
into  the  telling  of  the  story,  has  the  evolution  of  history  been  so 
aided  by  new  forces  as  during  this  period,  by  the  new  sciences  of 
man;  Ethnology,  dealing  with  the  development  of  man  through 
the  family  and  tribal  stages  of  life;  Sociology,  which,  founded  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle  received  such  impetus  from  Spencer  and  Dar- 
win that  it  has  become  a  master  science ; Anthropology,  showing 
the  inherent  tendencies  of  races,  having  no  identity  of  origin,  to- 
ward a  uniform  culture,  and  yielding  with  Archaeology,  authen- 
tic data  as  to  the  habits,  antiquity  and  life  of  man  and  his  classi- 
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fication  into  races  prior  to  the  time  of  inscriptions;  Comparative 
Religions  affording  intimate  knowledge  and  poise  as  to  all  matters 
resting  upon  religions  sanction,  or  the  impulses  of  conservatism,  and 
Animal  and  Social  Psychology  which  combined,  will  eventually 
give  us  insight  into  the  working  of  the  mysterious  law  of  civiliza- 
ton  and  decay,  and  will  perhaps  answer,  satisfactorily,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  unsolved  questions  relating  to  man,  the  problem  of 
progress  and  retrogression. 

xni 

And  of  the  Future?  The  new,  and  all  the  sciences  of  man,  es- 
pecially those  of  Archaeology,  Anthropology  and  Psychology  will 
deepen,  extend  and  strengthen  the  foundations  of  history.  Mater- 
ialism which  benumbs  the  spirit  and  enchains  the  intellect  will 
pass.  Idealism  which  uplifts  and  vivifies,  and  gives  a  gracious 
purpose  to  life  will  again  be  implanted  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men.  Enthusiasm  will  once  more  stir  the  pulses  of  humanity. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  the  historian  will  be  the  portrayal  of  the  inti- 
mate personality  of  man,  of  his  triumphs  and  failures,  of  human 
life,  and  of  the  ever  forward  sweep  of  humanity.  He  will  possess 
the  historic  imagination,  which  reads  unerringly  the  characters 
of  men,  divines  their  thoughts,  and  fathoms  their  motives.  He 
will  cultivate  the  literary  art  and  combine  compression  of  lan- 
guage, with  unity  of  narration  and  closeness  of  thought.  To 
crown  his  work  and  give  it  power  and  immortality,  he  will  possess, 
in  perfection,  the  literary  form.  Thus  will  be  written  the  real  his- 
tory of  man,  and  of  the  historian  may  then  be  spoken  the  pro- 
phetic words  of  Emerson,  the  Seer:— 

"You  shall  not  tell  me  by  languages  and  titles,  a  catalogue  of 
the  volumes  you  have  read.  You  shall  make  me  feel  what  periods 
you  have  lived.  A  man  shall  be  the  Temple  of  Fame.  *  *  *  I 
shall  find  in  him  the  Foreworld ;  in  his  childhood  the  Age  of  Gold, 
the  Apples  of  Knowledge,  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  the  calling 
of  Abraham,  the  building  of  the  Temple,  the  Advent  of  Christ, 
Dark  Ages,  the  Revival  of  Letters,  the  Reformation,  the  discovery 
of  new  lands,  the  opening  of  new  sciences  and  new  regions  in  man. 
He  shall  be  the  priest  of  Pan,  and  bring  with  him  into  humble 
cottages  the  blessing  of  the  morning  stars,  and  all  the  record'ed 
benefits  of  heaven  and  earth. " 


THE  UNDERVALUATION  OF  AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP. 


By  Hon.  Alphonso  T.  Clearwater,  LL.  D.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Cwis  Romanus  Sum,  was  the  boast  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle, 
as  it  was  of  many  a  less  holy  man  during  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

According  to  Justinian,  a  citizen  was  distinguished  from  incola, 
an  inhabitant  by  this  region  or  birth  determined  the  status  of  the 
former,  while  domicile  determined  that  of  the  latter.  Under 
the  old  English  law  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  were  citizens  ipso 
facto. 

A  city  was  governed  by  a  succession  of  magistrates,  and  to 
it  or  its  citizens  under  the  Roman  or  English  law  could  be  left  a 
legacy  whatever  pertained  to  its  honor  or  adornment,  for  example 
a  bequest  for  the  building  of  a  forum,  a  statue,  a  public  place 
or  a  theatre,  or  that  which  might  be  left  for  the  sustenance  of 
those  infirm  by  reason  of  age  or  helplessness  because  of  infancy 
or  orphanage. 

In  Rome  some  citizens  were  fathers  of  families,  others  mothers 
of  families,  other  still  sons  of  families. 

In  America  all  who  are  born  or  naturalized  here,  and  sub- 
ject to  our  jurisdiction  and  laws  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  entitled  to  vote  for  representatives  in  congress  and  other  na- 
tional offices,  and  qualified  themselves  to  fill  such  offices.  Native 
citizens  may  fill  any  office.  Those  who  are  naturalized  may  be 
elected  or  appointed  to  any  office  except  those  of  president  and 
vice-president.  No  Chinese,  Japanese  or  other  Mongolian  can 
become  a  citizen,  and  so  .great  are  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
citizens  that  those  of  each  state  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  those  in  the  several  states,  territories  and  de- 
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pendencies,    a    right  and  privilege  theretofore  unknown  to  the 
civilized  or  barbaric  world. 

Where  a  foreigner  takes  the  oath  declaring  his  intention  of 
becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  his  minor  sonsi  thereby 
acquire  an  inchoate  status  as  such.  The  age  of  a  person,  therefore, 
does  not  affect  his  citizenship ;  although  it  does  his  political  rights. 
The  child  of  American  parents  born  in  a,  foreign  country  or  on 
board  an  American  ship  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  regardless 
of  the  place  of  its  birth. 

All  this  indicates  the  high  value  which  the  law  and  the 
usage  of  centuries  attaches  and  which  always  has  attached  to  the 
great  and  ancient  privilege  of  citizenship. 

I  long  have  thought  that  the  American  people  undervalue 
this  great  privilege,  and  bestow  it  too  carelessly  upon  that  vast 
horde  of  immigrants  flocking  to  our  shores  in  ever  increasing 
numbers.  Thus  it  occurred  to  me  in  selecting  a  subject  for  our 
annual  address  that  it  might  not  be  amiss  for  the  once  to  omit 
a  review  of  the  historic  incidents  attendant  upon  the  settlement 
of  our  country,  and  to  institute  a  brief  historical  comparison 
between  the  emigrants  of  the  colonial  and  immediately  succeeding 
period  with  that  of  later  days. 

The  historian  need  not  always  be  what  Carlysle  justly 
anathematized  as  ' '  Dryasdusts, ' '  nor  need  he  confine  himself  to  an 
account  of  those  happenings  which  however  interesting  are  not 
specially  important  in  the  development  of  the  nation. 

I  have  already  defined  the  status  of  persons  born  here,  and 
of  children  of  citizens  born  abroad.  Congress  acting  under  the 
power  conferred  by  the  constitution  has  established  a  uniform 
rule  of  naturalization  compliance  with  which  enables  the  foreign 
born  to  acquire  all  the  momentus  rights  of  a  citizen  of  this  re- 
public. He  may  declare  on  oath  before  the  clerk  of  the  proper 
court  after  he  is  eighteen  that  it  is  bona  fide  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  and  to  renounce  allegiance  to  all  foreign  sov- 
ereignties and  two  years  after  such  declaration  to  present  a  veri- 
fied petition  giving  his  name,  residence,  occupation,  place  of  birth 
and  other  details;  take  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  and 
abjuring  allegiance  in  accordance  with  his  previous  declaration, 
present  the  affidavits  of  two  witnesses  who  are  citizens  who  state 
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that  they  have  personally  known  the  applicant  to  be  a  resident 
of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  continuously 
and  of  the  state,  territory  or  district  in  which  the  application 
is  made  for  a  period  of  at  lease  one  year  immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  his  petition,  and  that  he  is  a  person  of 
good  moral  character  and  in  their  opinion  qualified  to  be  admitted 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  affidavits  of  these  attesting 
witnesses  in  practice  are  perfunctory. 

A  series  of  studies  made  by  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams,  Pro- 
fessor Charles  V<1  Davenport,  Professor  E.  A.  Ross,  Professor 
Jenks  and  Lwack,  General  Walker  and  others,  who  have  devoted 
much  time  and  care  to  the  study  of  the  immigration  to  this  country, 
coupled  with  my  personal  experience  of  forty-two  years  at  the  bar 
during  twenty-two  of  which  I  was  officially  connected  with  the 
administration  of  justice,  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
time  has  come  to  place  a  higher  value  upon  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship, and!  upon  its  bestowal  than  congress  has  placed  upon  it. 

There  was  no  collation  of  statistics  in  the  early  Colonial  per- 
iod, and  therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  of  the  early  immi- 
gration with  the  degree  of  exactness  with  which  we  refer  to  that 
of  a  later  period. 

We  know  that  eleven  vessels  arrived  at  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
from  England  in  June,  1630,  conveying  seventeen  hundred  pas- 
sengers, and  that  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  during  that 
year  sent  here  a  fleet  of  sixteen  ships  which  probably  carried  an 
equal  number. 

The  settlement  in  Virginia  ten  years!  prior  to  that  time  is 
credited  with  a  population  of  approximately  four  thousand;  New 
England  and  Virginia  being  the  two  centers  of  immigration. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  1630  and  1640  approximately 
two  thousand  persons  emigrated  to  New  England,  and  a  consider- 
ably less  number  to  Virginia. 

At  about  the  latter  date  the  Crown  threw  so  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  emigration  that  for  a  time  it  ceased. 

Subsequently  owing  to  the  influence  and  efforts  of  William 
Penn  and  between  1680  and  1685  Pennsylvania  received  about 
eight' thousand  emigrants,    A  careful  but  liberal  estimate  of  the 
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total  emigration  to  America  prior  to  the  battle  of  Lexington  places 
it  at  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand1  persons. 

The  first  census  which  was  made  shortly  after  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution,  indicates  with  tolerable  accuracy  the 
entire  population  of  the  country  in  1790,  and  demonstrates  con- 
clusively that  not  only  were  the  early  inhabitants  sturdy  but 
extremely  prolific,  that  large  families  not  only  were  the  rule, 
but  that  the  great  majority  of  those;  born  survived. 

The  population  then  was  about  four  million  souls.  It  is 
evident  therefore  that  only  an  insignificant  percentage  of  this 
was  foreign  born,  and  that  the  native  Americans  of  that  time 
were  descended  from  ancestors  who  had  been  American  citizens 
for  from  three  to  five  generations. 

During  the  next  generation,  the  period  between  1790  and 
1820,  the  population  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  five  mil- 
lion seven  hundred  nine  thousand  persons,  and  &s  the  immigra- 
tion during  that  timef  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  it  is  evident  that  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  addi- 
tional inhabitants  were  foreign  born. 

Had  this  ratio  of  native  fecundity  continued  until  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century  we  should  have  had  a  native  population 
of  one  hundred  million  even  had  immigration  ceased  in  1790.  Yet 
notwithstanding  the  total  immigration  between  1820  and  1900  con- 
sisted of  twenty  million  foreign)  born,  the  population  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  only  seventy-six  million,  a 
startling  fact  lending  great  plausibility  to  the  contention  that 
the  later  immigration  has,  in  this  particular  at  least,  been  of 
doubtful  advantage. 

This  historical  comparison  not  only  is  startling  from  a  num- 
erical standpoint,  but  surprising  in  that  it  demonstrates  that 
the  native  stock  is  being  supplanted  by  the  foreign  stock,  and 
that  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  from  which  the  native  stock  so  largely 
sprang,  is  being  superseded  by  races  of  widely  different  character. 

For  the  purposes  of  analysis  and  comparison  let  us  divide 
the  foreign  immigration  into  two  periods — that  which  preceded! 
and  that  which  followed  the  year  1880.  It  is  known  to  all  of  yov\ 
who  have  .given  to  the  subject  even  superficial  attention  that  the 
immigration  prior  to  1880  came  primarily  from'  England,  Holland 
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France,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  Belgium,  Germany,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland.  These  countries  contributing:  about 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  immigrants  who  came 
here  during  the  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  which  passed  between 
1620  and  1800,  since  the  latter  date  the  entire  racial  character 
of  our  immigration  has  changed  and  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  emigrants  Who  have  come  here  since  1880  have  come 
from  Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Italy,  Montenegro,  Po- 
land, Portugal,  Roumania,  Russia,  Servia,  Spain,  Syria  and  Tur- 
key. 

What  then  does  this  rapid  extinction  of  the  old  native  Ameri- 
can stock  and  the  influx  of  the  Slavonic  Latin  and  Oriental  races 
portend?  Should  they  so  readily  be  clothed  with  the  great  rights 
of  citizenship  now  so  easily  and  thoughtlessly  conferred,  and  are 
they  in  all  respects  equal  to  its  burdens ?  Dr.  Williams  says :  "It 
is  difficult  in  dealing  with  the  subject  to  get  entirely  away  from 
the  bias  of  race  prejudice.  From  the  earliest  times  every  culti- 
vated nation  has  been  disposed  to  look  upon  other  nations  as  per- 
taining to  a  lower  order.  The  very  application  of  the  Greek  word 
i  Barbarian '  which  originally  meant  only  foreigner,  is  sufficient 
proof  of  this,  but  in  the  present  case  it  would  seem)  as  if  the  most 
candid  and  unbiased  observer  must  be  convinced  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  great  mass  of  the  immigrants  that  have  flooded  in  upon 
America  in  recent  years  belong  to  a  lower  intellectual  order,  and 
must  tend  to  lower  the  level  of!  our  civilization.  A  glance  at  the 
visages  of  a  cargo  of  immigrants  as  they  come  from  a  ship  at 
Ellis  Island  would  in  itself  suffice  to  convince  the  most  practical 
man  of  the  validity  of  this  assertion." 

The  United  States  immigration  commission  tabulating  the 
immigrants  over  fourteen  years  of  age  that  came  here  between 
1899  and  1909  reported  that  the  total  immigration  during  that 
decade  was  seven  million  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand 
six  hundred  eighteen  of  which  but  one  million  nine  hundred 
eighty-three  thousand  six  hundred  eighteen  came  from  the  races 
of  northwestern  Europe.  That  of  the  total  of  this  northwestern 
immigration  only  two  and  seven-tenths  per  cent,  were  unable  to 
read  or  write,  but  that  of  the  races  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe 
and  Asia  who1  numbered  five  million  two  hundred  fifteen  thousand 
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four  hundred  forty-two,  thirty-five  and  six-tenths  per  cent,  were 
absolutely  illiterate.     A  more  striking-  evidence  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  classes  of  immigration  it  would  be  difficult  to 
present.     An   analysis  of  the   illiteracy  of  the   various   races  is 
even  more  interesting.     Among  the  Scandanavians  it  was  but  four- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent. ;  among  the  Scotch  seven-tenths  of  one  per 
cent. ;   among  the  English  one  and  one-tenth  per  cent. ;   among 
the  Finish  one  and  four-tenths  per  cent.;  among  the  Welsh  two 
per  cent. ;  among  the  Irish  two  and  seven-tenths  per  cent. ;  among 
the  Dutch  and  Finnish  four  and  seven-tenths  per  cent. ;  now  turn 
to  what  for  historical  comparison  we  may  style  the  new  immigra- 
tion.    The  illiteracy  among  the  Roumanians  was  thirty-four  and 
seven-tenths  per  cent. ;  among  the  Croatians  and  Slovenians  thirty- 
six  and  four-tenths  per  cent. ;  among  the  Russians  thirty-eight  and 
five-tenths  per  cent. ;  among  the  Bulgarians,  Servians  and  Monte- 
negrians  forty-one  and  eight-tenths  per  cent. ;  among  the  Lithuan- 
ians forty-eight  and  eight-tenths  per  cent. ;  among  the  Ruthenians 
fifty-one  per  cent.;  among  the  Syrians  fifty-four  and  one-tenth 
per  cent. ;  among  the  southern  Italians,  including  the  Sicilians, 
fifty-four  and  two-tenths  per  cent.;  among  the  Portuguese  sixty- 
eight  and  two-tenths  per  cent.    No  one  of  course  claims  that  illiter- 
acy is  the  final  test  of  intelligence.     Neither  will  any  serious  mind- 
ed person  dispute  that  the  illiteracy  of  whole  masses  of  population 
is  a  fair  factor  upon  which  to  predicate  an  estimate  of  the  plane 
of  civilization  to  which  that  population  belongs.     How  then  does 
the  latter  immigration  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation compare  with  the  old  Colonial  stock  of  the  country,  and 
the  high  average  of  the  people  of  the  old  immigration?     But  il- 
literacy is  not  the  only  standard  by  which!  we  are  enabled  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  old  from  the  new.     The  state  commission  of  lunacy 
of  this  state  in  its  tabulation  of  statistics  shows  that  of  the  in- 
sane patients  in  the  various  hospitals  or  asylums  of  the  state, 
forty-one  and  nine-tenths  per  cent,  are  aliens,  and  that  the  ratio 
of  foreign  born  insane  during  the  last  ten  years  has  increased 
by  thirteen  and  four-tenths  per  cent.     That  in  the  two  great  hos- 
pitals  for   the   criminal   inteane   forty-four   and   four-tenths  per 
cent,  of  the  insane  criminals  are  of  foreign  birth,  and  that  the 
State  of  Newj  York  last  year  spent  three  million  two  hundred 
ninety  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the   care 
of  the  foreign  born  insane  in  the  state  hospitals.     In  view  of  all 
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this  is  it  not  astounding  that  congress  and!  the  public  which  con- 
gress theoretically  at  least  represents,  continues  to  permit  this 
inundation  of  undesirable,  unproductive  and  burthensome  citizens. 
Professor  Davenport  says :  "  A  new  plague  that  rendered  four  per 
cent,  of  our  population,  chiefly  at  the  most  productive  age,  not 
merely  incompetent,  but  a  burthen  costing  one  hundred  million 
dollars  yearly  to  support  would  instantly  attract  universal  atten- 
tion, but  we  have  become  so  used  to  crime,  disease  and  degeneracy 
that  we  take  them  as  necessary  evils.  That  they  were  so  in  the 
world's  ignorance  is  granted;  that  they  must  remain  so  is  denied." 

Not  unnaturally  this  presents  for  our  consideration  the  -ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  physical  standard  of  the  American  race 
is  elevated  or  suffers  deterioration  from  this  new  immigration. 
Are  our  national  ideals  raised  or  lowered?  Are  our  art,  our  litera- 
ture, our  public  morals  advanced  or  retarded? 

It  was  the  contention  of  the  philosophers  of  the  time  of  Pericles 
that  national  accomplishment  was  predicated  upon  two  conditions 
— first,  the  general  intelligence ;  second  national  ideals.  And  Mir. 
Lecky  in  his  interesting  and  instructive  history  of  European  mor- 
als endorsing  that  view,  points  out  that  the  average  of  national 
achievement  never  surpasses  the  average  of  popular  ideals,  and 
this  is  the  verdict  of  history. 

The  immigrants  wjho  came  here  during  the  old  period  of 
immigration,  that  is  prior  to  1880,  were  as  a  rule  men  and  wo- 
men of  excellent  character,  of  more  than  average  intelligence  and 
possessed  more  than  the  average  spirit  of  enterprise  because  at 
that  time  it  required  a  far  more  progressive  nature  to  inspire  one 
to  leave  the  fatherland  and  to  seek  a  home  in  the  new  world  than 
the  average  resident  of  the  old  world  then  possessed,  and  thus  it 
wjas  that  the  old  immigration  brought  to  us  a  large  proportion  of 
hard)  working,  enterprising,  progressive  people  who  sought  here  a 
home  where  they  and  their  children  could  find  and  enjoy  a 
large  measure  of  personal  liberty  and  a  more  elevating  social  and 
intellectual  opportunity. 

That  is  not,  by  any  means,  the  animating  spirit  of  the  new 
immigration.  The  later  immigrant  comes  with  the  notion  that 
if  he  wjorks  hard  and  is  not  too  scrupulous  he  m&y  acquire  suf- 
ficent  to  enablq  him  to  return  to  his  home  in  southern  or  eastern 
.Europe,  or  in  western  Asia,  there  to  spend  his  later  days  in  com- 
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forUabfe  idleness,  The  idea  that  America  has  classic  historic 
traditions,  that  it  has  an  art,  a  literature  and  lofty  ideals,  in  fact 
any  ideals  aside  from  the  making  of  money  never  enters  his  head. 
What  he  seeks  is  to  get  money,  not  to  build  up  a,  home  for  him- 
self and  his  children.  The  inevitable  result  is  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  immigrants  of  today  do  not  seek  the  west  and  the  north- 
west as  did  their  predecessors,  but  flock  into  the  cities  of  the 
east,  and  thus  in  the  cities  east  of  the  Mississippi  we  have  Ghettos, 
little  Italys,  little  Hungarys,  little  Polands,  the  members  of  which 
are  eager  to  be  made  citizens  of  the  United  States  not  that  they 
may  assist  in  the  development  and  proper  government  of  the  coun- 
try, but  in  order  that  the  vote  which  citizenship  brings  with  it 
may  be  turned  into  merchandise  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,, 
to  those  bosses  whose  misgovernment  has  made  the  administration 
of  our  municipalities  a  shame  and  a  hissing  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world. 

Pari  passu  with  this  they  go  into  our  factories  in  congested 
centers  of  population,  introducing  there  an  element  of  competition 
that  is  destructive  to  American  standards  of  living. 

Commenting  on  this  aspect  Professor  Ross  says:  "Thle 
most  momentous  consideration  in  reversing  our  immigration  policy, 
is  the  fact  that  free  land  is  gone,  and  the  immigrant,  instead  of 
settling  the  public  domain  now  becomes  a  competitor  in  the  labor 
market.  Here  is  the  deep  significance  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
last  decade,  while  the  population  of  Minnesota  grew  19  per  cent.,, 
of  Kansas  15  per  cent.,  of  'Wisconsin  13  per  cent.,  of  Nebraska 
12  per  cent.,  of  Missouri  6i  per  cent.,  and  of  Iowa  not  at  all,  the 
population  of  Massachusetts  grew  20  per  cent.,  of  Connecticut  23 
per  cent.,  of  Rhode  Island  27  per  cent.,  of  New  Yorfc  25  per  cent., 
of  Pennsylvania  22  per  cent,,  of  New  Jersey  35  per  cent. 

"Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  Germans,  Scandanavians,  Poles,. 
Bohemians,  Mennonites,  and  even  Icelanders,  landing  at  Castle 
Garden,  journeyed  straight  through  to  the  frontier  with  a  rail- 
road ticket  pinned  to  the  shoulder.  Today  the  still  virgin  lands 
lie  beyond  the  ken  of  the  insweeping  tides.  This  new  immigration, 
which  has  Constantinople  as  its  geographical  center,  is  so  alien,  so 
ignorant,  and  so  helpless  that  it  takes  refuge  in  the  first  indus- 
trial harbors  it  finds.     The  big  intimidating  fact  of  our  time  is  the. 
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progressive  saturation  of  the  northeast  with  these  newcomers,  who 
have  no  intention  whatever  of  seeking  the  remaining  fragments  of 
the  frontier,  Idaho,  the  'short-grass'  country,  the  Texas  panhandle, 
or  the  cut-over  pine  lands  of  the  northwest." 

Professors  Jenks  and  Lawck  summarizing  the  report  of  the 
United  States  immigration  commission,  designate  manufacturing 
and  mining  communities  where  Bulgarian,  Servians,  Roumanians, 
Magyars  and  Armenians  live  by  themselves  with  their  own  church- 
es, banks,  and  business  establishment  entirely  apart  from  any 
American  influence,  and  say  there  is  every  where  a  feeling  oni 
the  part  of  the  native  American  that  a  certain  stigma  or  reproach 
attaches  to  working  with  these  recent  arrivals  or  in  the  same 
occupations  in  which  they  engage.  This  aversion  of  the  native 
American  doubtless  is  psychological  in  its  nature,  and  arises  from 
race  prejudice,  but  nevertheless  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
forces  in  racial  segregation  and  displacement. 

Some  political  economists  without  the  slightest  basis  of  fact 
of  late  have  advanced  the  view  that  immigration  is  falling  off. 
That  is  erroneous.  It  is  not  immigration  which  has  lessened,  but 
the  class  of  immigrants  which  has  steadily  fallen  ,and  we  may  well 
pause  when  we  consider  that  the  better  class  of  Europe  emigrants 
now  go  to  Canada  and  the  Argentine. 

General  Walker  has  well  said  the  immigrants  of  the  lower 
classes  will  not  be  permanently  stopped  so  long  asi  any  difference 
•of  economic  level  exists  between  our  population  and  that  of  the 
most  degraded  communities  abroad. 

Professor  Ross  in  his  forceful  address  before  the  American 
Economic  Association,  after  characterizing  the  "Pioneer  Breed" 
as  one  of  the  finest  types  ever  produced  by  the  white  race,  said: 
"This  precious  stock  of  pioneer  ancestry,  is  abruptly  curtailing 
the  size  of  the  family  rather  than  send  its  sons  to  compete  in  a 
labor  market  overstocked  wjith  sub-comjmon  representatives  of 
certain  unachieving  and  undistinguished  strains  of  southern  and 
southwestern  Europe." 

"Already  America  has  ceased  to  allure,  as  of  yore,  the  Brit- 
ish, the  Germans,  and  the  Scandanavians ;  but  it  strongly  attracts 
the  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Slaves.  By  1930,  perhaps,  the  opportun- 
ities left  will  have  ceased  to  interest  them;  but,  no  doubt,  the 
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Khivans,  the  Bokhariots,  the  Persians  and  the  Afghans  will  re- 
gard this  as  the  Promised  Land).  B^  1950  even  they  will  scorn  the* 
chances  here;  but  then,  perhaps,  the  coolies  from  over-populated 
India,  will  be  glad  to  take  an  American  wage.  But  by  the  last 
quarter  of  this  century  there  will  remain,  possibly,  no  people 
in  the  world  that  will  care  for  the  chances  left  in  America. 

"Then,  when  immigration  has  ceased,  of  itself,  when  the  dogma, 
of  the  secred  right  of  immigration  has  wrought  its  perfect  work, 
and  when  the  blood  of  the  old  pioneering  breed  has  faded  out  of 
the  motley,  polyglot,  polychrome,  c aster ien  population  that  will 
crowd  this  continent  to  a  Chinese  density,  let  there  be  reared  a 
commemorative  monument  bearing  these  words : 

"To  the  American  pioneering  breed,  the  victim  of  too  much, 
humanitarianism  and  too  little  common  sense." 

Dr.  Williams,  commenting  upon  this  address  says:  "To  the- 
average  reader,  no  doubt,  such  a  prophecy  as  this  swxnds  fantastic ; 
because,  to  the  average  person,  the  existing  condition  of  national 
affairs  seems  always  part  of  a  fixed  and  immutable  scheme  of 
things. 

But  the  chief  lesson  of  history,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  re- 
call, is  that  nations  are  mutable.  The  greatest  nations  of  Europe 
for  the  better  part  of  a  thousand  years  were  democracies;  but 
monarchies  succeeded  them.  No  doubt  the  average!  Roman  of  the 
fifth  century  would  have  smiled  contemptuously  if  it  had  been 
suggested  to  him  that  the  despised  barbarians  that  came  down 
from  the  north  would  overflow  his  wonderful  civilization.  But 
the  thousand-year  period  that  succeeded  is  known  in  history  as 
the  "Dark  Age." 

It  is  but  recently  thai  a  noted  jurist  in  a  public  address  said 
that  the  industrial  disturbances  of  the  last  ten  years  have  brought 
us  to  the  verge  of  a,  revolution  compared  with  which  the  French 
revolution  wouM  be  regarded  as  insignificant.  While  this  is  the- 
view  of  many  thinkers,  it  is  a,  pessimistic  view  of  a  situation  grave- 
enough  without  exaggeration,  and  one  which  should  receive  not 
only  the  attention  of  historical  students,  but  of  all  people  who 
have  the  best  interests  of  the  country  at  heart.  A  contrary  view 
is  that  singularly  distore  done  of  a  so-called  progressive  Ameri- 
can who  says :     ' '  The  outgrowth  of  our  later  immigration  are  the 
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great  principles  of  woman  suffrage,  the  initiative,  the  referendum 
and  the  recall." 

With  what  serenity  of  mind  do  you  suppose  he  can  contem- 
plate the  result  of  placing  these  political  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  this  mongrel  proletariat  that  is  rapidly  coming  to  dominate 
the  political  fortunes  of  the  northeastern  states? 

Congress,  with  its  indiscriminate  and  careless!  bestowal  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  insteal  of  shaping  our  civilization  as  is  its 
duty,  along  the  lines  of  the  highest  and  best  ideals  of  Democracy, 
has  given  the  republic  a  decided  shunt  away  from  those  ideals, 
and  to  continue  to  bestow,  as  apparently  it  proposes,  the  tremend- 
ous power  which  citizenship  carries  with  it  upon  the  coming 
millions  of  an  immigration  in  all  respect  similar  to  that  which  we 
have  discussed,  would  seem  to  invite  if  it  does  not  actually  pro- 
duce anarchy  with  the  inevitable  result  of  a  succeeding  despotism." 

The  modern  world  is  not  unlike  that  depicted  in  the  great 
allegory— it  cries  peace,  peace,  but  is  there  any  peace  ? 

There  may  not  be  the  universal  warfare  of  armed  batallions, 
but  there  is  as  fierce  an  economic  warfare  as  ever  raged  on  the 
planet. 

Our  future  prosperity  must  largely  depend  upon  the  success 
with  which  we  meet  the  competition  of  the  world,  notably  that  of 
England,  Germany  and  France,  and  possibly  ultimately  the  com- 
petition of  China  and  Japan. 

The  verdict  of  history  is  that  the  most  intelligent  and  resource- 
ful race  wins  in  economic  contests. 

You  know  that  practically  ten  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  is  of  African  descent,  and  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  this  ten  per  cent,  is  not  of  the  highest  productive  ability. 
Therefore,  at  the  outset  we  confront  the  economic  competition 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  resourceful  nations  of  Europe  with 
this  formidable  handicap  of  one-tenth  of  our  population  for  rea^ 
sons  entirely  beyond  its  control,  to  be  of  that  assistance  in  the 
economic  struggle  its  best  members  would  wish. 

We  may  not  be  able,  as  a  genial  New  England  Philosopher 
advised,  to  select  our  own  grandparents,  but  we  can  exercise 
a  potent  influence  in  the  selection  of  .grandparents  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  citizens  who  will  hold  the  destinies  of  this  re- 
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public  in  their  hands  when  the  last  hlalf  of  the  twentieth  century 
shall  dawn. 

It  is  the  frequent  and  tool  well  justified  criticism)  upon  the 
work  of  historical  students  and  writers  that  while  they  accurately 
point  out  the  mistakes  of  the  past  they  rarely  possess1  the  ability 
to  indicate  the  means  by  which  such  mistakes  may  be  avoided  in 
the  future. 

We  can  at  least  avoid  that  error.  The  remedy  is  readily  at 
hand.  It  needs  but  an  enlightened  public  opinion  to  put  it  in 
operation,  and  enforce  it,  and  thej  remedy  is  to  exclude  from  the 
great  rights  of  citizenship  that  horde  of  undesirable  European 
and  Asiatic  emigrants  until  they  are  in  all  respects  fully  fitted 
to  understand  and  discharge  the  duties  which  citizenship  involves. 
The  politician  will  urge  that  the  remedy  is  radical.  It  is  a  suffici- 
ent answer  to  say  that  it  is  the  only  effective  one  and  the  only  one 
at  our  command. 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  problem  can  no 
longer  be  ignored  for  before  the  close  of  this  decade  the  people 
of  America  must  choose  between  the  inevitable  alternatives  of  re- 
stricting the  right  of  citizenship,  and  of  accepting  a  lower  standi 
ard  of  civilization  for  American,  and  of  living  for  Americans. 

A  citizen,  now-  retired  from  public  life,  but  who  always  can 
command  an  audience,  and  who  has  expressed  an  opinion  upon 
almost  every  social  and  economic  subject,  has  talked  and  Written 
much  about  race  suicide.  To  the  student  of  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can immigration,  a  far  more  important  topic,  and  one  needing 
quite  as  careful  consideration  is  the  subject  of  race  degeneration. 

To  this  racial  degeneration  in  the  character  of  our  immigra- 
tion largely  is  due  that  low,  sordid  and  contemptible  politics  in 
which  the  baser  type  of  citizen  is  used  as  a  tool,  and  a  pawn  to 
be  beguiled  hoodwinked,  bought  and  intimidated;  a  degeneration 
which  has  produced  the  political  power  of  the  barroom,  the  alley, 
the  gutter  and  the  packed  convention,  the  politics  of  perjury,  re- 
peating and  false  counts,  to  the  attempted  correction  of  which  we 
devote  that  time,  energy  and  money  which  should  be  devoted  to 
loftier  ends. 

Pari  passu  with  this  racial  degeneration  has  disappeared  that 
reserve,  that  puritianism  with  its  spirit  of  restraint  which  tended 
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to  the  elevation  of  the  citizen,  and  in  its  train  has  come  that 
influx  of  sensuousness,  that  receding  of  religion,  that  longing  for 
amusement,  that  greedy  craving  for  joy  even  withl  an  erotic  touch ; 
that  grasping  for  anything  which  tickles  the  senses,  that  flippancy 
which  has  introduced  the  vaudeville  on  the  stage  and  in  daily  life. 
With  it  also  has  come  a  more  sinister  trend.  Thie  teachers  of  our 
youth  gradually  are  abandoning  their  belief  in  discipline.  As 
long  as  society  was  controlled,  as  it  was  under  the  old  immigration, 
by  the  moral  influences  of  puritanism,  the  lack  of  training,  the  in- 
subordination under  social  authority  and  the  disobedience  of  moral 
instruction  was  largely  self  limiting. 

With  this  new  immigration  has  come  an  irritable  impatience 
of  dscipline,  an  impatience  which  makes  itself  felt  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  country,  an  impatience  which  rapidTy  is  becoming 
a  menace  to  the  social  safety. 

If  we  cease  to  bestow  this  august  privilege  of  citizenship  reck- 
lessly we  may  fulfill  that  destiny  predicted  by  the  founders  of 
the  republic.  The  American  people  still  are  sound  at  heart,  and 
still  cherish  courage,  honesty,  frugality,  sincerity  and  good  citizen- 
ship as  among  the  great  virtues.  It  is  true,  as  the  political  and 
social  economists  tell  us,  that  new  problems  of  the  greatest  gravity 
conironts  us.  They  arise  in  part  from  this  indiscriminative  be- 
stowal of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  in  part  from,  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  opportunity  afforded  by  our  tremendous  advance  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  part  from  the  cupidity  and  depravity  of  that 
class  of  men  who  always  in  a  republic  temporarily  can  pose  as 
leaders  of  the  people.  Yet  great  as  were  our  achievements  in  the 
century  which  has  closed,  a  greater  future  awaits  us  in  the  cen- 
tury upon  which  we  are  entering. 

Europe  has  to  decide  whether  she  shall  unite  herself  with 
Asia  placing  upon  her  lands  old  altars,  and  upon  the  altars  old 
ideals,  and  upon  the  ideals  caste  bound  empires.  America  has 
to  determine  whether  she  will  go  by  labor,  by  liberty,  by  the  re- 
public and  by  justly  administered  law  to  collaborate  in  the  great 
work  of  universal  civilization. 

If  this  and  the  coming  generations  will  act  justly  and  with 
a  wise  discrimination  the  historian  of  the  future  m&y  be  able  to 
write  the  annals  of  a  vast  American  confederation  stretching  from 
the  frozen  north  in  unbroken  line  to  the  farthest  south,  from 
the  wild  billows  of  the  Atlantic  westward  to  the  calmer  waters 
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of  the  Pacific  main,  the  annals  of  a  people  possessing  one  language, 
one  flag,  one  law,  the  splendor  of  a  civilization  which  made  that 
continent  the  home  of  freedom,  and  the  abode  of  the  Grod  fearing, 
law  abiding,  self  respecting,  industrious  of  every  race  and  of 
every  clime. 


SIR  WILLIAM  JOHNSON  AND  PONTIAC 


By  James  T.  Clark,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


The  meeting  of  Sir  William  Johnson  and  the  Ottawa  chief, 
Pontiac,  at  Oswego,  was  not  merely  a  picturesque  episode  of  the 
pre-revolutionary  history  of  our  beloved  country,  but  it  was  the 
closing  act,  or  at  least  the  climax,  in  a  drama,  set  on  a  wide  and 
romantic  stage.  This  drama  embraced  the  relations  of  the  ab- 
original race  of  Red  Men  to  the  White  invaders  and  conquerors 
from  Europe,  and  involved  the  fate  of  the  Indian  race,  as  we  have 
seen  it  closing  in  on  it  in  our  later  time. 

From  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  to  the  fall  of 
Quebec  in  1759  the  ancient  rivalry  betwen  England  and  France 
involved  this  continent  in  three  wars,  and  during  these  seventy- 
five  years  it  was  the  dearest  wish  of  the  English  Colonists  to 
drive  the  French  from  America.  The  .  reasons  why  the  contest 
between  the  French  and  English  was  transferred  to  this  continent 
and  grew  in  intensity  here  are  plain.  It  was  ai  new  and  glorious 
field,  whose  potential  importance  was  well  understood,  and  rich 
with  the  riches  of  the  imagination.  There  was  the  undying  breach 
of  religious  difference.  The  French  interferred  with  the  New 
England  cod  fishing.  The  French  hold  on  the  continent  increased 
until  it  threatened  to  hem  in  the  English  in  narrow  bounds. 
Mlingled  with  all  these  motives  was  the  influence  of  the  French 
upon  the  Indians,  estranging  them  from  the  English,  vexing 
their  enjoyment  of  their  new  possessions  and  making  it  more 
difficult  and  precarious. 

It  is  with  the  culmination  of  the  contest  here  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War  that  I  have  chiefly  to  deal,  and  especially  with 
the  two  representatives  of  the  White  and  Red  races  who  shaped 
most  directly  perhaps  their  destinies— William  Johnson,  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  British  Crown,  and  Pontiac, 
Chief  of  the  Ottawa  Indians  and  Western  Tribes. 
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It  may  be  recalled  that  the  latter  part  of  the  Seventeenth 
century  and  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  saw  great  develop- 
ments in  the  power  of  both  France  and  England.  Both  waxed 
in  arrogance  and  their  rivalry  became  more  desperate  as  the 
stakes  increased.  Men,  and  not  kings  necessarily,  make  history, 
and  so,  after  Henry  IV,  it  was  Richelieu,  Mazarin  and  Colbert 
who  .guided  France  to  her  height  of  power,  but  left  her  drained 
and  spent  when  Louis  XV  came  to  the  throne. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pitt,  pressing  her  destiny  through  her 
alliance  with  Frederick  the  Great  on  the  continent,  raised  Great 
Britain  on  the  land  as  well  as  on  the  sea  to  a  power  she  had  never 
known  before.  His  victories  swept  the  French  from  India  as 
well  as  America. 

NATURAL  LINES  OF  INDIAN  ALLIANCE. 

In  the  early  developments,  settling  the  final  destinies  of  this 
new  world,  the  great  physical  features  which  nature  had  fixed 
long  before,  played  a  principal  part  as  always. 

By  their  early  settlements  in  Canada  the  fortunes  of  the 
French  were  placed  chiefly  north  of  the  great  dividing  waters  that 
reach  from  the  Atlantic,  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  interior  of  the  continent  and  the  Mississippi. 
The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  by  their  early  settlements  at 
Jamestown  and  on  the  Massachusetts  coast,  and  the  Dutch  at  Man-, 
hattan,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  were  at  first 
placed  far  from  that  main  avenue  of:  penetration  into  the  wilder- 
ness ,and  barred  from  it  by  the  crests  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  these  European  rivals  to  this  vast 
theatre  of  their  future  contention,  there  was  already  a  correspond- 
ing separation  and  antagonism  between  the  Indians  north  of  these 
great  waterways  and  those  south.  Generally  speaking  these 
two  geographically  separated  groups  of  Indians  were  the  Algon- 
quins,  including  many  tribes  and  bands,  inhabiting  the  country 
from  Lower  Canada  to  the  region  of  the  upper  Lakes,  Michigan, 
Huron  and  Superior,  and  to  the  south  of  Lake  Ontario  were  the 
Iroquois  or  the  "Five  Nations,"  "The  Romans  of  the 
West,"       familiar       to     us     from     our     having     succeeded    to 
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their  territories.  Farther  west  and  south  were  other  na- 
tions, having  a  somewhat  distinct  history  and  organization,  the 
Delawares  or  ferocious  Lenepes,  Souwanees  and  Cherokees,  and  the 
tribes  and  bands  frequenting  the  lands  of  the  Illinois  and  Ohio 
valleys,  all  of  whom,  were  more  or  less  involved  in  the  contest  be- 
tween the  two  white  races  which,  like  a  cloud,  began  to  overcast 
their  immemorial  home. 

Before  the  white  man  had  found  a  foot-hold  on  this  hemis- 
phere these  Indian  peoples  had  a  long  history  of  warfare  and 
incursions  and  forays  of  each  other's  lands.  At  about  the  time 
that  the  French  first  came,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  some  of  the  Iroquois  had  made  a  descent  on  the  Algon- 
quins  in  Canada,  and  the  temper  of  both  was  prepared  for  taking 
sides  with  the  white  men  who  came  to  ultimately  supplant  each 
in  their  native  haunts. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Algonquins  and  their  allies  cast  their 
fortunes  with  the  French,  while  the  Iroquois  alternately  clung 
or  were  held  to  the  English.  But  on  which  ever  side  they  may 
have  fought,  as  a  whole  eventually  they  were  ground!  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  mill-stone  in  the  long  contest  for  suprem- 
acy between  the  white  rivals.  The  Indians,  with  characteristically 
happy  simile,  likened  themselves  to  cloth  between  two  shears. 

For  a  time  the  rivalry  of  the  French  and  English  preserved 
their  importance,  as  allies;  but  when  the  French  withdrew  from 
the  contest,  the  Indian  lost  his  equal  place. 

The  natural  alliance  of  the  Iroquois  with  the  English  was  deep- 
ly confirmed  by  an  incident  of  the  early  progress  of  the  French 
into  the  Indian  country— when  Champlain,  in  order  to  propitiate 
and  attach  to  his  arms  the  Indians  of  Canada,  joined  them  in 
one  of  their  incursions  into  the  Iroquois  country  and,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  used  for  the  first  time  against  these  Red  Mien  the 
powder  and  ball  of  civilization.  Their  murderous  effect  left  an 
undying  impression  on  the  Mohawks,  who,  as  the  first  of  their  kind, 
encountered  this  warfare  more  murderous  than  their  own.  It  is 
idle  to  speculate  what  might  have  been  the  issue  of  the  early  lines 
of  Indian  fighting,  had  the  white  man  not  come  to  make  the  In- 
dians' own  interest  subordinate  and  direct  their  warfare  to  other 
ends. 

In  general,  for  in  so  brief  a  review  the  tints  of  the:  picture 
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must  be  left  out  and  only  the  primary  colors  used,  the  French 
were  much  in  advance  of  the  English  in  conciliating  the  Indians 
and  making  use  of  them  as  their  allies  in  war  and  their  agents  in 
extending  their  political  and  commercial  province. 

As  has  been  indicated,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  the  French  had; 
a  great  route  open  to  them  to  the  interior  and,  through  the  zeal  of 
Roman  Catholic  proselytism,  notably  the  Jesuits,  greater  even  than 
the  zeal  of  their  traders,  the  standard)  of  France  had  been  plant- 
ed far  from  the  Ocean  before  the  English  or  Dutch  settlers  had 
made  any  progress  against  the  barriers  which  the  Alleghanies  op- 
posed between  them  and  the  heart  of  the  continent. 

There  was  in  France  in  the  17th  century  a  passion,  almost 
a  fury  for  proselyting,  and  Rome  never  had  more  single-mind- 
ed or  more  heroic  agents  than  those  courtiers  of  Henry  IV  and 
Louis  XIII,  who  left  the  schools  and  palaces  of  the  church,  for 
the  avowed  glory  of  God  and  the  State,  to  convert  these  strange 
and  fascinating  children  of  the  forest.  There  was  a  curious  min- 
gling of  commercial  enterprise  from  the  chief  ports  of  France, 
such  as  made  our  own  Pilgrims'  voyage  a  commercial  adventure 
across  seas,  financed  by  the  London  Adventurer's  Corporation. 

The  fur  trade  was  a  great  lode-stone,  for  with  a  few  baubles 
or  gems  or  knives  from  Paris,  bales  of  peltry  could  be  had  worth 
much  French  gold. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  Indians  were  poor  material 
for  any  permanent  extension  of  the  religious  empire,  for  though 
they  professed  and  confessed,  it  was  not  much  more  than  lip-ser- 
vice, for  the  Gods  and  spirits  of  the  wood  and  of  the  air  remained! 
their  Gods.     The  Jesuit's  seed  was  sown  on  rock. 

As  to  the  French  traders,  many  went  the  way  of  commercial 
adventurers,  compared  to  the  sturdy  tillers  of  the  soil  whom  Eng- 
land had  planted  deep  along  the  coasts.  They  sank  into  runners 
of  the  woods,  and  instead  of  civilizing  the  savages  they  debased 
them  or  themselves  became  half-savages,  a  mongrel  caste,  low- 
er than  the  Indian  of  pure  blood. 

LA  SALLE'S  VISION  OF  FRENCH  EMPIRE. 

It  was  LaSalle,  one  of  the  eagles  of  human  history,  who,  in 
traversing  the  water-ways  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  following  that  endless  highway  to  the  South- 
ern Gulf,  shaped  in  his  mind  a  new  Western  Empire  for 
France.     The  scale  of  this  creation  of  his  grand  imagination  must 
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forever  make  it  one  of  the  most  impressive  conceptions  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  A  part  of  the  earth  which  in  extent  dwarfed  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  a  virgin  wilderness,  stretching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf, 
he  conceived  could  be  taken  in  the  raw  and,  as  a  possession  of 
France,  make  her  the  mistress  of  the  Western  World.  He  mark- 
ed out  the  strategic!  points  which,  dotted  along  this  great  interior 
water  circuit  of  half  the  continent,  should  place  her  title  beyond, 
dispute.  From  Montreal  to  Fort  Frontenac — where  now  is  King- 
ston—to Fort  Niagara,  Detroit,  Green  Bay,  to  the  Straits'  of 
Mackinac,  to  points  on  the  Wabash,  Miami,  Illinois  and  on  the 
Ohio  and  on  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  he  designed  a  chain 
of  forts  which  would  link  together  the  cincture  of  France's 
power. 

His  was  an  indominitable  and  undaunted  will.  Three  times, 
like  Brace's  spider,  he  carried  his  delicate  filament  of  French  em- 
pire from  Lower  Canada  toward  the  Mississippi,  as  frail  and  peril- 
ous as  the  gossamer  with  which  spiders  float  themselves  in  the 
gulf  of  air.  His  little  ship,  the  Griffin— so-called  because  of  its 
figure-head— of  45  tons,  foundered  on  Lake  Erie,  and  when  he 
returned  to  collect  a  fresh  expedition  at  Forti  Frontenac,  his  neg- 
lected private  affairs  made  him  the  prey  of  creditors.  Accumu- 
lation of  misfortunes  might  have  extinguished  such  high  ambitions 
in  feebler  breasts.  But  again  he  set  out,  and  this  time  traversed 
his  grand  half  circle,  thus  pre-empting  and  reserving  it,  as  he 
supposed,  as  a  new  empire  for  France,  only  to  be  cast  up  on  the 
Texas  coast  and  finally  to  be  struck  down  by  an  assassin,  far  from 
his  king  and  home  and  far  from  the  goal  of  his  desires, 

THE  ENGLISH  PLANTATIONS. 

How  had  meanwhile  the  seedlings  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  from 
England  thriven  in  their  little  plantations  skirting  the  Eastern 
coasts?  They  had  little  thought  or  knowledge  of  the  art  of  con- 
ciliating the  Indians.  Their  history  was  one  of  attacks  and  re- 
pulses and  suspense  in  a  country  of  lurking  foes.  They  had  no 
such  concentrated  purpose  of  conquest  as  that  which  the  power 
of  France  and  the  church  placed  in  the  breasts  of  their  French 
rivals  to  the  north. 

To  be  sure  Elliott  was  translating  the  Bible  into  the  Indian 
languages  and  protestant  missionaries  were  active  in  a  scatter- 
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ed  way.  Converted  Indians,  known  as  "praying  bands,"  figured 
for  some  little  time  through  the  New]  England  country  as  the 
result  of  these  efforts.  The  slow  process  of  civilizing  the  savages 
went  on  there  but  not  with  the  organization  and  pomp  nor  with 
the  same  stimulus1  of  the  extension  of  trade  that  prevailed  in  the 
French  territory. 

The  English  colonists  had  no  backing  of  a  powerful  govern- 
ment and  civilization,  but  were  bantlings  cast  on  a  stranger's 
and  savage's  threshold  to  make  their  own  fortunes.  The  rela- 
tions they  had  with  the  home  government  were,  on  the  part  of 
the  English  king,  more  for  repression  and  control  than  as  trust- 
ed agents  of  any  large  designs.  But  this  compression  and  lesser 
extension  of  their  activities  miade  their  roots  deeper  and  firmer. 

Albany  had  become  an  important  trading  post  at  the  head  of 
navigation  of  the  great  river  whose  mouth  and  borders  the  Dutch 
had  settled,  and  some  of  the  New  England  settlers,  conspicu- 
ously of  course  those  of  Connecticut,  had  cast  envious  eyes  over 
into  the  lands  along  the  Susquehanna,  where  the  Indians  roam- 
ed. Germans  from  the  Palitinate  had  been  wafted  by  the  wind 
of  religious  freedom  across  the  sea  and  settled!  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley. 

It  is  hard,  even  assuming  the  best  historical  information,  to 
visualize  the  general  state  of  this  country,  now  known  and  de- 
fined to  us  by  countless  cities  and  towns  and  by  all  the  lines  of 
intercommunication. 

To  be  sure  the  principal  hunting  grounds  and  valleys  were 
laced  together  by  well  trod  trails,  which  many  highways  today 
follow.  The  Indian  runners,  fleet  of  foot,  wound  through  for- 
ests and  over  mountains.  But  the  whole  was  no  man's.  Each 
tribe's  wilderness  was  circumscribed  ordinarily  within  a  valley 
or  along  the  borders  of  a  lake.  They  alternated  fromi  the  water 
where  they  fished  or  from  the  clearings  and  natural  meadows, 
where  they  followed  the  little  husbandry  they  knew,  to  the  for- 
ests and  their  winter  kennels.  But  surrounding  it  all  is  the  back- 
ground of  nature,  almost  unbroken,  whose  extent  baffles  and  al- 
most appals.  The  Indians  were  like  the  scattered  ants  that  we 
find  around  their  hills  in  a  forest;  they  were  pitifully  few  when 
compared  to  the  scale  of  teeming  nature— a  few  thousand  fight- 
ing men  were  iall  that  they  ever  rallied  in  one  locality. 
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Sir  'William  Johnson's  own  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the 
various  Indian  tribes  show  that  the  Six  Nations '  confederacy  and 
Indians  in  alliance  with  it,  scattered  through  Canada  and  the 
West,  were  about  4,000  fighting:  men;  and  that  the  Ottawa  con- 
federacy, miade  up  principally  of  the  Western  Indians  around 
Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  were  about  8,000. 

The  English,  to  use  this  general  term  as  including  the  set- 
tlers south  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  as  opposed  to  the  French, 
were  led  finally  to  extend  the  field  of  their  operations  principally, 
no  doubt,  by  their  colonizing  and  commercial  instincts,  whether 
the  object  were  new  farming  lands  or  the  profits  of  trade.  The 
real  rivalry  became  one  of  trade. 

The  establishment  of  a  trading  post  at  Oswego  in  1722  was 
naturally  one  of  the  first  great  steps  in  completing  the  English 
communication  from  the  Mjohawk  Valley  and  Albany  to  the  north- 
ern and  Western  Indians,  and  especially  those  in  the  region  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

There  is  a  curious  parallel  to  the  situation  today  in  the  efforts 
which  the  French  made  to  close  up  the  trading  post  here  so 
that  they  might  intercept  the  trade  for  themselves  at  Fort  Nia- 
gara. What  the  English  wanted  then  was  a  free  passage  from 
the  west  and  north  to  this  port,  as  we  want  a  greater  Welland 
Canal;  and  what  the  French  or  Canadians  wanted,  as  now,  was 
to  divert  the  trade  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal.  Fort 
Niagara,  on  Lake  Ontario,  commanding  the  portage  at  the  Falls, 
served  the  French  long  for  this  purpose. 

"BILLY"  JOHNSON,  IMMIGRANT. 

In  the  year,  1738,  Admiral  Peter  Warren,  a  British  Naval 
officer,  whose  part  in  the  taking  of  Louisburg  was  to  bring  him 
a  knighthood,  sent  his  nephew,  William  Johnson,  then  about  23 
years  old,  whom  he  affectionately  called  "Billy,"  to  look  after 
some  lands  which  he  owned  in  the  Mohawk  Vjalley,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  near  the  junction  of  Schoharie  Kill,  then  called 
Warrensburg.  Warren  had  mlarried  a  sister  of  James  de  Lancey, 
long  the  Chief  Justice  of  New  York,  and  for  several  years  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.     This  gave  Johnson  an  influential  connection. 

The  nephew  was  a  son  of  a  veteran  officer  of  tne  Dutch  wars, 
under  Marlborough,  and  a  local  magistrate.  "Billy"  was  ambit- 
ious to  be  a  lawyer  and  was  educated  for  the  bar.  But  he  cut 
a  caper  and  changed  his  course.     Peter  Warren,  the  uncle,  writes 
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of  his  promising  nephew:  "William  is  eleven  years  old.  He  is- 
a  sprightly  boy,  well  grown  and  of  good  parts,  keen-witted,  but 
most  onruly  and  streperous.  I  see  the  making  of  a  strong  man. 
Shall  keep  my  eye  on  him." 

Billy,  who  was  a  tall,  stalwart  Irish  lad,  a  native  of  Warren- 
ton,  County  Down,  seems  to  have  taken  strong  hold  of  the  situ- 
ation from  the  first.  He  did  well  with  his  uncle's  lands  by  clear- 
ing and  hedging  and  moved  to  a  better  house  and  another  farm 
and  began  to  trade. 

Trade  meant  then  not  supplying  the  white  settlers,  but  prin- 
cipally, so  far  as  profits  were  concerned,  trading  powder  and  ball,. 
rum,  hatchets  and  knives  and  nick-nacks  with  the  Indians  for 
skins,  which  perhaps  pretty  well  anticipated  the  modern  promot- 
er's plan  of  getting  something  for  nothing.  In  Johnson's  case 
the  profits  grew  and  hie  became  a  big  man  among  the  settlers 
round  about. 

He  married  about  this  time  a  German  girl,  Catherine  Weisen- 
berg.  One  account  has  it  that  she  was  one  of  those  unfortunate 
immigrants  driven  by  need  to  this  new  country  and  indentured, 
to  the  captain  of  the  ship  by  which  she  came,  for  her  passage 
money;  that  is,  a  sort  of  human  chattel  for  a  term  of  yearn 
Her  case  was  then  not  unlike  that  of  those  poor  women  known  to 
history  as  the  "casket  girls,"  who  were  early  in  the  settlement 
of  Louisiana  sent  to  New  Orleans  to  supply  the  market  for  wives 
—parrying  in  their  caskets  a  nominal  dowry  from  the  govern- 
ment of  France. 

Johnson  married  her,  and  the  story  wouldj  seem  to  be  cred- 
itable to  his  humanity.  From  all  accounts  she  made  him  an  ex- 
cellent wife.  They  had  three  children,  one  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters, the  son  being  Johnson's  principal  heir  to  his  fortune  and 
succeeding  to  his  title  as  Sir  John  Johnson.  He  as  a  Royalist 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  sacked  the  homes  of  the  Patriots  in- 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  his  native  region,  and  turned  his  name  into 
execration. 

After  the  death  of  Catherine,  Johnson  took  into  his  house 
Caroline  Henrik,  a  niece  of  King  Henrik  of  the  Mfohawks,  one 
of  the  best  types  of  the  civilized  Indians.  She  was  a  young 
woman  and  tradition  has  it  that  she  was  famous  for  her  beauty. 
They  had  three  children,  a  son  and  two  daughters.     The  son  i$ 
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mentioned  in  Johnson's  will  as  "the  half-breed  William  of  Cana- 
joharie. ' ' 

After  Caroline's  death  in  1743,  Johnson  took  as  his  house- 
keeper Mary,  better  known  as  Molly,  Brant,  the  sister  of  Joseph 
Brant,  the  Mohawk  Chief,  again  an  alliance  with  the  best 
of  the  Indians.  Molly  was  a  niece  of  Caroline  Henrik.  Whether 
or  not  there  was  a  strain  of  white  blood  in  the  Brant  and  Henrik 
connection,  they  were  intellectually  and  in  their  adoption  of  civil- 
ization, foremost  among  their  kind. 

Brant  was  a  faithful  counsellor  and  ally  of  Sir  William  John- 
son, and  his  portrait  is  still  to  be  seen,  painted  by  Komney,  in 
London. 

It  is  with  Molly  Brant  that  Johnson's  life  is  chiefly  associat- 
ed. Although  a  young  girl  when  taken  into  his  home,  she  was 
able  to  meet  the  demands  of  her  position  and  presided  with  credit 
over  the  household.  The  entertaining  of  the  Indians  was  a  large 
factor  in  Johnson's  hospitality,  and  the  advantage  is  plain  of 
having  a  superior  woman  of  their  own  race  as  mistress  of  the 
house.  She  bore  Johnson  nine  children,  most  of  whom  are  men- 
tioned and  provided  for  in  his  will  as  his  natural  children. 

AGENT  OF  GREAT  DESTINIES. 

After  his  success  as  an  agent  and  trader  for  his  uncle,  he 
naturally  was  called  upon  to  assume  a  public  part.  His  situa- 
tion among  the  Mohawks  and  his  influential  relations  with  them 
made  him  more  and  more  the  medium  of  the  white  settlers  and 
then  of  the  Crown  in  their  dealings  with  the  Six  Nations.  The 
political  aspect  of  his  place  in  forming  events  and  leading  to  the 
great  issue  of  English  supremacy  on  this  continent,  could  hardly 
have  been  foreseen  by  him.  But  he  became  officially  and  in  fact 
the  chief  agent  of  the  English  during  the  struggle,  in  which  the 
French  and  English  contended  in  securing  the  adherence  of  the 
Indians  in  the  territory  occupied  by  the  English.  For  many 
years  he  held  in  leash,  as  it  were,  the  Red  Men,  only  half  consci- 
ous of  the'  fact  that  they  were  merely  pawns  in  the  greater  game 
which  these  inveterate  rivals  in  Europe  had  transferred  to  this 
new,  fieldj. 

It  is  impossible  probably,  without  reading  the  details  which 
the  historian  Stone  has  carefully  gathered,  to  form  an  adequate 
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idea  of  the  variety,  the  intensity,  the  swift  succession,  and  the 
momentousness  of  the  demands  that  were  made  upon  Johnson  in 
his  commjanding  position.  He  had  first  to  govern  the  savage  nature 
of  the  Mohawks  immediately  about  him  and  protect  those  most 
directly  dependent  upon  his  power.  He  had  from  time  to  time 
to  curb  the  unruly  and  menacing  temper  of  the  other  tribes  of 
the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  to  protect  the  white  settlers  and  their 
homes  and  to  promote  the  development  of  trade.  Beaching  into 
his  political  sphere,  he  had  constantly  to  counteract  and  neutralize 
the  blandishments  of  the  French  wiorking  upon  the  other  tribes 
of  the  Confederacy.  No  man  of  less  heroic  mould  in  spirit  and 
in  body  could  have  coped  with  the  imperative  demands  on  his 
diplomacy  and  on  his  strength.  An  enumeration  of  his  official 
posts  will  give  only  a  partial  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  he  had! 
to  meet. 

By  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713,  the  English  supremacy  over 
the  Five  Nations  had  been  conceded  by  the  French.  But  this 
was  rather  an  empty  form.  The  Iroquois  held  a  strategic  position 
between  the  English  and  the  French,  being  able,  by  their  situ- 
ation between  them,  to  strike  at  either.  This,  as)  long  as  the  bal- 
ance between  the  French  and  English  was  undecided,  gave  them 
importance,  and  they  played  their  advantage  now  against  one 
and  now  against  the  other. 

The  responsibilities  of  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
of  the  Province  had  gravitated  to  Johnson  early.  In 
1748  he  was  given  command  of  the  troops  for  the  defense  of  the 
frontiers,  and,  in  the  same  year,  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  a  seat 
in  his  Majesty's  Council  for  the  Province  of  New  York.  He  had  be- 
come the  contractor  for  supplying  the  Oswego  garrison,  and  owing 
to  his  treatment  by  the  Provincial  Assembly  in  obstructing  his 
duties  and  withholding  funds,  he  resigned  the  superintendency 
of  Indian  affairs  in  1749-  But  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians 
with  his  withdrawal  and  the  urgency  of  the  situation  compelled 
his  reinstatement  again  in  1755.  In  that  year  he  received  his 
commission  for  this  office  from  Braddock  as  well  as  a  commission 
as  Major  General. 

The  Indians,  whose  loyalty  had  been  in  the  balance,  were 
appeased  when  their  great  white  friend  was  again  raised  up.  In 
a  stirring  speech  at  a  great  council  of  the  Six  Nations  at  Mount 
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Johnson,  he  persuaded  the  Indians  to  take  up  arms  for  the  British, 
at  this  critical  time  of  the  out-break  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  In  the  same  year  he  made  his  campaign  against  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry,  where  he  overcame  the  French  under  Deskiau,  and 
where,  as  a  sign  of  the  English  domination,  he  changed  the  name 
of  Lake  Sacrament  to  Lake  George. 

Johnson's  authority  over  the  Indians  was  enlarged  in  1756 
by  his  appointment,  directly  from  the  Crown,  as  "sole  super- 
intendent of  the  affairs  of  the  Six  Nations  and  other  Northern 
Tribes."  Bis  commission  placed  him  on  an  independent  foot- 
ing, with  no  subordination  to)  London.  His  power  extended  from 
Novia  Scotia  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  crises  in  the  control  of  the  Indians  to  prevent  such  bloody 
massacres  as  Cherry  Valley  that  darken  this  page  of  history,  and 
to  resist  the  wiles  of  the  French  in  seducing  the  Indians  from 
the  English  side,  had  to  be  met  frequently  and  instantly  by  long 
rides  by  horse  and  bateau,  to  the  Long  House  of  the  Onondagas 
and  the  castles  of  the  various  tribes  on  the  trails  to  the  north 
and  east,  and  in  councils  where  his  eloquence  and  fire  wrought 
on  these  children  of  nature,  and,  like  Telemachus,  he  "subdued 
them  to  the  useful  and  the  good." 

A  COURT  AMID  SAVAGES. 

In  his  own  home  he  held  a  sort  of  royal  court  half  civilized 
and  half  savage.  In  1743  he  had  removed  from  the  south  to 
the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk,  and  in  1746,  when  his  brilliant 
career  in  the  service  of  the  settlers  and  of  the  Province  and  of 
his  King  began,  his  estate  had  waxed  so  that  he  was  able  to 
build  a  stone  mansion,  still  imposing — known  as  Fort  Johnson, 
in  the  Town  of  Amsterdam.  He  also  erected  at  this  time  a  flouring 
mill,  turned  by  a  neighboring  stream. 

In  1763  he  built  Johnson  Hjall,  which,  stands  upon  an  eleva- 
tion one-half  mile  northward  of  the  Village  of  Johnstown.  It 
is  described  as  without  doubt,  in  its  day,  the  most  spacious  and 
finest  mansion  in  the  Province  outside  of  New  York  City.  The 
timbers  in  its  frame  were  massive  and  have  withstood  the  assaults 
of  time.  The  building  is  of  wood  clap-boarded  and  resembling 
blocks  of  stone,  having  on  eachi  side  attached  wings  of  stone, 
pierced  at  the  top  for  musketry,  and  designed  as  block  houses 
in  case  of  attack  by  Indians.     On  the  south  of  the  Hall  was  the 
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garden  and  nursery,  described  as  "the  delight  of  the  Baronet 
and  the  pride  of  the  surrounding:  country." 

His  household,  wihen  his  estate  was  greatest,  embraced  a 
secretary,  physician,  and  many  servants.  Besides  his  lib- 
rary, of  unusual  size  and  modernness  for  the  American  wild- 
erness, He  had  a  room  devoted  to  philosophical  apparatus,  that  is, 
a  physical  laboratory. 

With  all  his  urgent  activities  he  did  not  neglect  the  culture 
of  the  times,  and  drew  on  London  for  mental  equipment.  It 
is  recorded,  for  instance,  that  in  the  busy  time  of  1752-1753,  he 
found  time  for  literary  pursuits,  sending  to  London  for  books, 
and  a  pleasant  touch  is  that  he  took  special  interest  in  the  intel- 
lectual training  of  the  Mohawk  children. 

Lady  Julia  Grant's  Journal  (Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady) 
contains  a  description  of  the  physical  man,  Sir  William  Johnson, 
which  we  may  trust  to  that  descerning  woman's-  eye  to  be  authen- 
tic.    She  says: 

"Five  feet,  eleven  and  a  half  inches  tall,  neck  massive,  broad 
chest  and  large  limbs,  great  physical  strength,  the  head  large  and( 
shapely,  countenance  open  and  beaming  with  good  nature,  eyes 
grayish  black,  hair  brown  with  tinge  of  auburn.  Conversation, 
recollections  of  dealings  with  Indians;  or  classic  authors  or  litera- 
ture of  the  day.  Lives  like  an  English  gentleman.  Indian  chiefs 
at  table  among  many  casts.  Indians  speak  English  and  dress  like 
them.  Fifty  or  sixty  servants,  beside  negroes.  His  habits  most 
methodical. ' ' 

PONTIAC  A  CHIEF  OF  CHIEFS. 

It  is  hard  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  greatness  of  the  two 
men,  the  Irish  pioneer  and  the  Indian  chief,  Pontiac,  the  big 
man  of  his  savage  people.  The  interests  each  arouses,  from  their 
origin  and  situation,  are  quite  unlike.  All  our  associations  help 
to  bring  us  closer  to  the  white  man,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
savages,  Pontiac 's  history  is  comparatively  a  blank.  That  he 
was  a  stalwart  man  of  the  forests  and  streams  must  be  under- 
stood. Tradition  has  it  that  he  was  not  above  the  average  height, 
and  he  is  characterized  as  long-headed,  whether  that  term  is  used 
figuratively  or  as  a  physical  description— one  of  the  dolochocepha- 
lics,  whom  scientists  class  as  the  pioneer  of  human  progress. 
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About  the  first  we  know  of  Pontiae  is  his  helping  the  French 
with  his  warriors  to  defend  Detroit  from  more  hostile  Indian 
tribes.  Later  he  is  believed  to  have  led  several  hundred  Indians 
against  Braddock  at  Fort  DuQuesne.  It  is  certain  that  by  his 
skill  and  daring  in  war  he  kept  first  place  among  the  chiefs  of 
the  Western  tribes.  He  devised  a  currency  of  promissory  notes 
among  his  people,  which,  be  it  said  to  his  credit,  were  redeemed. 

However  little  there  is  to  bring  us  close  to  the  Indians,  re- 
mote in  habits,  situation  and  time,  the  more  we  know  of  them  the 
more  we  are  impressed  with  their  main  likeness  in  nature  to  our- 
selves. They  are  more  like  us  than  they  are  unlike.  Some  mark- 
ed traits  that  stamp  them:  as  a  peculiar  race  we  may  believe  were 
intensified  in  pontiae.  But  the  bases  of  those  traits  are  the 
same  qualities  which  make  our  own  men  great.  Their  peculiarities 
were  largely  those  of  environment.  Their  stealth,  treachery,  cruel- 
ty, vindictiveness,  may  well  be  referred  to  the  habits  that  grew  up 
from  the  chase  and  their  other  animal-like  pursuits;  but  they 
had  many  qualities  in  common  with  more  civilized  branches  of  the 
race,  such  as  patience,  steadfastness,  love  of  their  homes,  hospi- 
tality and  tribal  solidarity.  That  the  Indians  were  less  honest 
among  themselves  or  in  their  dealings  with  strangers,  than  the 
white  man  can  hardly  be  asserted.  The  notorious  treachery  of 
the  Indians  toward  the  white  men  may  have  been  developed  to 
its  extreme  by  the  treachery  which  they  met,  for  the  record  of 
the  Europeans  in  their  dealings  with  the  Indians  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  black  as  theirs. 

JOHNSON'S  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  INDIAN. 

In  discussing  this  interesting  question  of  the  true  character 
of  the  Indians,  no  opinion  could  be  weightier  than  the  judgment  of 
Johnson  himself,  as  it  appears  in  his  letter  to  Arthur  Lee,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  upon  the  language, 
customs,  etc,  of  the  Six  Nations,  dated  Johnson  Hall,  February 
23,  1771,  three  years  before  his  death.  He  points  out  that  "the 
Indians  taken!  collectively  did  certainly,  a  few  centuries  ago,  live 
under  more  order  and  government  than  they  do  at  present,"  be- 
cause "their  intercourse  originally  being  with  the  lower  class  of 
our  traders,  they  learned  little  from  us  but  our  vices,  and  the 
long  wars  they  have  sustained,  together  with  the  immoderate  use 
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of  spirituous  liquors  have  so  reduced  them  as  to  render  that  order 
which  was  first  instituted  unnecessary  and  impracticable."  He 
says  generally: 

"On  their  hunts,  as  upon  all  other  occasions,  they  are  strong 
observers  of  meum  and  tuum,  and  this  from  principle,  holding- 
theft  in  contempt,  so  that  they  are  rarely  guilty  of  it,  though  tempt- 
ed by  articles  of  much  value.  Neither  do  the  strong  attempt  to 
seize  or  oppress  the  weak ;  and  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say 
that  unless  heated  by  liquors  or  inflamed  by  revenge,  their  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  their  practices  in  consequence  of  them, 
would,  if  more  known,  do  them  much  honor.  It  is  true  that  they 
have'  often  been  deceived  by  us  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  in  trade, 
and  other  transactions,  and  many  of  them  now  begin  to  act  the 
same  part.     But  it  reflects  most  on  those  who  set  them  the  example. 

"As  to  your  remark  on  their  repugnance  to  civilization,  I 
must  reply  that  this  is  not  owing  to  any  viciousness  of  their  nature, 
or  ignorance  or  incapacity,  as  they  have  a  strong  genius  for  the 
Arts,  and  uncommon  patience.  I  believe  they  are  too  apt  in 
schools  to  be  sent  back  too  soon  to  their  people,  whose  political 
maxim,  Spartan-like,  is  to  discountenance  all  pursuits  but  war. ' ' 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  A  CONTINENT. 

The  "Old  French"  War,  as  the  American  phase  of  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  Succession  was  known,  had  waxed  andj  waned  with 
the  intrepid  capture  of  Louisburg  by  the  men  of  Massachusetts 
under  Pepperel  and  Shirley.  The  Treaty  of  Aix  La  Chapelle  in 
1748  had  formally  ended  it,  but  the  conflicting  forces,  inevitable 
in  the  posture  in  which  the  French  and  English  were  left  in  Am- 
erica, hardly  slumbered  and  were  driving  toward  the  final  en- 
counter which!  settled  their  destinies  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War. 

The  great  salient  half-circle,  with  its  scattered  French  forces, 
with  which  LaSalle  had  designed  to  enmesh  this  new  world,  was 
nothing  unless  the  territory  embraced  by  it  was  actually  enjoyed. 
The  French  had  been  working  gradually  toward  the  interior,  com- 
ing down  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Alleghanies  and  infiltrating 
through  the  valley  of  the  Illinois  and  Ohio,  mingling  with  the 
local  Indian  tribes  and  stealthily  setting  up  alliances  with  them. 
At  the  same  time  the  English  had  pushed  across  the  Alleghanies 
from  New  England,  and)  enterprising  pioneers  from  Virginia  had 
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set  their  hearts  on  lands  along  the  Ohio.  The  center  of  the  Eng- 
lish, as  Fiske  describes  it,  was  pushing  against  the  center  of  the 
French  advance.  The  collision,  we  all  know,  occurred  in  the 
dismal  defeat  of  Braddock  before  Fort  DuQuesne.  This  set  off 
the  train  of  powder  that  involved  the  whole  country  in  war  until 
the  fall  of  Quebec. 

At  the  north,  in  1755,  the  English  were!  planning  several  cam- 
paigns to  drive  the  French  into  Canada.  Shirley  was  to  go  against 
Niagara,  Braddock  to  Fort  DuQuesne,  and  Johnson  was  intrusted 
with  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point  to  get  possession  of  Lake 
Champlain.  Shirley  could  not  leave  Oswego  exposed  to  the  French 
at  Frontenac,  and  the  expedition  to  Fort  Niagara  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. Johnson  won  a  decided  victory  at  Crown  Point  against 
the  French  under  Dieskau,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  king  with  a 
baronetcy.  He  has  never  been  entirely  relieved  from  criticism 
for  failure  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  but  nevertheless  his  success 
heartened  the  whole  English  cause  in  a  time  of  reverses. 

At  length,  in  1756,  England  as  the  ally  of  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia, declared  war  against  France.  In  the  progress  on  this  continent 
of  a  war  which  swept  Europe  for  seven  years,  we  need  only  note 
for  the  present  purpose  that  Oswego  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Montcalm  in  1756,  and  a  force  of  1,400  was  surrendered,  and  that, 
in  1759,  Johnson  added  to  his  honors  as  a  general  in  the  field. 
An  expedition  was  formed  at  Oswego  to  capture  Fort  Niagara 
from  the  French.  The  command  fell  on  Johnson  and  the  Fort 
was  taken.  This  had  long  been  a  menace  and  an  important  bar- 
rier to  the  English,  commanding  as  it  did  the  portages  between 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  and  controlling  the  fur  trade  of  the  west- 
ern Indians. 

Johnson  was  compared  to  Olive,  in  India,  as  an  example  of 
untaught  generals,  who  knew  how  to  win  victories- 

THE  ENGLISH  PARAMOUNT. 

After  the  fall  of  Quebec  in  1759,  and  the  surrender  of  Mon- 
treal byj  the  French,  in  the  following  year,  the  war  was  ended  and 
the  destinies  of  the  continent  were  settled.  Thereafter  the  Eng- 
lish supremacy  was  to  be  undisputed,  except  by  those  native  lords 
of  the  country  who  could  not  brook  the  title  of  a  foreigner,  and 
who,  led  by  Pontiac,  sought  to  assert  their  ancient  rights.     The 
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situation  had  changed.  While  the  French  had  been  denying  the 
right  of  the  English  and  the  English  denying  the  right  of  the 
French,  the  title  of  each  was  suspended  and  the  Indian  was  not 
confronted  with  the  entire  abandonment  of  his  own  claims  to 
ownership  and  possession,  except  so  far  as  they  chose  to  sympathize 
and  promote  the  aggression  of  the  French  or  English  not  against 
themselves  but  against  their  European  rivals. 

With  the  final  conquest  of  the  French  by  the  English  and 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  the  French  government  abandoned  its  claims, 
and  the  English  now  were  left  paramount  as  the  branch  of  the 
white  race  come  to  finally  supplant  the  Red  Man.  Detroit,  the 
most  important  of  the  western  posts,  was  surrendered  to  the  Eng- 
lish formally,  in  the  presence  of  the  Indians,  in  November,  1760. 

In  July,  1761,  Johnson,  on  the  heels  of  the  Peace  and  to  con- 
firm its  fruits  among  the  western  tribes,  made  a  trip  to  Detroit 
Which,  despite  its  hardships,  was  a  kind  of  royal  progress.  His 
main  objects  were  to  conclude  a.  lasting  treaty  with  the  western 
tribes,  who  had  been  complaining  of  neglect  and  shown  signs  of 
great  irritation,  and  to  regulate  the  fur  trade  and  fix  the  price 
of  supplies  at  those  posts  which  had  recently  been  turned  over 
to  the  English  by  the  French.  The  English  traders  had  taken 
advantage  of  their  new  power,  and  there  were  many  wrongs  on  their 
part  to  be  redressed. 

Sir  William's  was  a  great  name,  and  his  coming  among  the 
western  Indians  was  like  the  entry  of  a  king  on  his  possessions. 
The  voyage  from  Niagara,  skirting  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  was 
long  and  full  of  exposure  and  physical  discomfort,  as  well  as 
danger.  His  fleets  of  ten  or  a  dozen  boats,  loaded  with  gifts  and 
provisions,  were  often  separated,  and  his  cargo  became  damaged 
before  he  reached  Detroit.  There  he  received  a  great  welcome, 
and)  for  some  days  spent  a  lively  time  between  holding  audiences 
of  the  Indians  and  settling  matters;  with  them,  leading  balls,  which 
lasted  until  seven  in  the  morning,  and  in  general  making  a,  deep 
impression  personally  and  by  his  official  authority. 

PONTIAC 'S  STAND  FOR  HIS  PEOPLE. 

This  assumption  by  the  French  to  hand  over  to  the  English 
rights  which  Pontiac  held  the  French  had  enjoyed  only  on  his 
sufferance,  was  startling  to  him  and  his  peoples.  They  were  in- 
dignant at  his  cession  of  their  lands,  and  in  1762  Pontiac  began 
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to  organize  the  great  conspiracy,  into  which  he  hoped  to  draw  all 
the  Indian  tribes  in  the  regions  involved,  to  make  war  on  and 
drive  out  the  English  and  redeem  their  country. 

It  w|as  proposed  to  attack  all  the  posts  now  occupied  by  the 
English!  on  the  same  day,  the  first  of  May  of  the  next  year.  Pon- 
tiac  hoped  to  re-establish  the  power  of  the  French  in  the  west, 
that  they  might  together  maintain  his  country  from  the  English 
and  he  might  save  his  co-equal  standing  with  the  French  and 
not  become  a  subject  of  the  English. 

The  Indians  generally  were  in  a  resentful  mood  toward  the 
English.  The  French  policy  had  been  one  of  liberality  and  con- 
sideration compared  to  the  niggardly  and  repressive  methods  of 
the  English.  Besides,  the  Indians  saw  the  English  settlers  con- 
stantly encroaching  on  their  hunting  grounds  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies. 

Pontiac  and  his  followers  were  long  flattered  and  deluded  by 
promises  of  French  help.  They  did  not  know  that  their  fate  could 
be  settled  at  Paris,  and  that  their  great  French  Father  would  be 
compelled  to  keep  faith  with  the  English  and  would  send  no  more 
armies  to  fight  with  them  against  the  English  forces. 

The  plan  was  to  destroy  the  English  garrisons  and  then  turn 
upon  the  white  settlers.  The  Seneeas,  the  fiercest  of  the  Five 
Nations,  were  the  only  Iroquois  who  joined  in  Pontiac 's  league, 
the  rest  being  controlled  by  Johnson  with  difficulty. 

With  the  perfection  of  Indian  duplicity,  the  conspiracy  was 
well  hid  by  the  Indians,  who  continued  to  visit  the  posts  and 
traders'  villages,  never  revealing  that  their  visits  were  those  of 
spies  who  hoped  to  murder  the  whole  English  population. 

After  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  was  formally  adopted  in 
1763,  by  which  the  French  abandoned  the  Mississippi,  England 
made  the  Whole  region  of  the  Ohio  an  Indian  domain,  excluding 
white  settlers  therefrom.  'But  the  news  of  this  came  too  late  to 
convince  the  Indians  that  France  could  not  regain  her  power  and 
that  the  English  would  have  regard  to  their  rights.  Pontiac 's 
plans  were  ripened  in  councils  of  the  various  tribes  during  the 
winter,  and  with  ftie  opening  of  spring  his  preparations  were 
complete.  A  great  War  Council  was  called  to  be  held  on  the  banks 
of  a  little  stream  not  far  from  Detroit. 

As  usual  in  human  affairs,  there  was  some  delay  in  striking 
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after  all  the  preparations,  but  after  many  feints  and  treacherous 
attempts  to  surprise  the  garrison  at  Detroit,  an  open  attack  was 
made  upon  it  by  the  Indians  under  Pontiac  in  July,  1763. 

While  Pontiac  was  besieging  Detroit,  no  less  than  nine  forts 
which!  the  British  had  recently  occupied,,  hjad  been  captuiedi 
by  the  Indians  and  the  garrisons  either  massacred  or  driven  off, 
and  General  Amherst,  in  command  of  the  American  forces,  realiz- 
ed that  a  general  rising  of  the  Indians  was  well  under  way.  Every 
white  man  was  driven  out  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  2,000  men  of 
the  western  frontier  lost  their  lives. 

Meanwhile  the  siege  at  Detroit  had  been  a  real  war  in  minia- 
ture. The  garrison  was;  cooped  up  in  the  fort  or  between  it  and 
the  river,  and  often  they  were  threatened  with  famine.  Relief 
expeditions  had  varying  fortunes,  but  the  garrison  was  kept  alive. 
Occasional  sorties  ran  great  risks  of  being  pounced  on  by  the 
Indians,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  access  to  the  fort  by 
water,  which  enabled  relief  forces  with  provisions  to  reach  them, 
despite  the  Indians,  the  garrison  might  have  met  the  horrible 
fate  which  the  Indians  constantly  threatened  them  with.  It  was 
with  great  rejoicings  that  Bradstreet's  expedition  brought  relief  to 
the  garrison  after  it  had  been  beleaguered  for  eighteen  months. 

Pontiac  withdrew  with  his  warriors,  unsubmissive,  whence  he 
sent  defiance  to  the  English,  though  many  of  his  people  were  ready 
for  peace. 

RECONCILED  TO  THE  ENGLISH. 

The  country  of  the  Illinois  was  Pontiac 's  last  stand.  In  the 
autumn  some  French  were  still  in  that  country,  and  Pontiac,  with 
400  warriors  went  among  them.  He  carried  a  great  belt,  symbol- 
izing the  forty-seven  tribes  and  villages  still  in  his  league.  He 
sent  it  to  New  Orleans  to  show  his  strength  and  induce  the  French 
there  to  give  him  aid.  But  they  refused.  General  Gates,  then 
in  command  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  sent  an  expedition 
from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  Mississippi,  and  George  Croghan  went  in 
advance.  On  his  travels  he  arrived  in  Pontiac 's  vicinity  and  held 
a  council,  at  which  Pontiac  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace.  He  said  that 
the  French  had  deceived  him,  had  told  him  that  the  English  meant 
to  enslave  the  Indians,  including  the  Ottawas,  and  turn  their  ene- 
mies, the  Cherokees  upon  them.     Now  that  he  knew  this  to  be 
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false,  lie  would  no  longer  stand  in  tine  path  of  the]  English.  Yet 
they  must  not  imagine  that  in  taking  the  French  forts  they,  had 
any  right  in  the  country,  for  the  French  had  never  bought  the 
land,  but  lived  on  it  by  sufferance. 

Another  council  was  held  with  the  OttaWas,  Croghan  and 
Pontiac  spoke,  and  Pontiac  delivered  the  pipe  to  be  sent  to  Sir 
William  Johnson,  that  he  might  know  that  the  great  chief  had 
made  peace,  and  that  he  was  to  be  found  in  the  Miami  country 
when  he  was  Wanted. 

In  September  Croghan  left  Detroit  for  Niagara,  first  exact- 
ing the  promise  from  Pontiac  that  he  was  to  come  to  Oswego  in 
the  spring,  and  on  behalf  of  the  tribes  lately  banded  in  the  con- 
spiracy, conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  Sir  William 
Johnson. 

The  last  act  in  the  war  was  over  and  the  last  French  post 
had  been  occupied.  It  marked  the  double  triumph  of  the  English. 
France  was  crushed  in  her  ambitions  on  this  continent,  and  in  her 
fall  the  savage  tribes  were  left  to  irretrievable  ruin. 

At  a  great  council  on  December  7th,  1765,  at  which  were 
present  representatives  of  the  Ottawas,  Ojibways,  Pottawatomies, 
Miamis,  Sacs  and  Wyandottes,  a  general  peace  was  made  with  the 
English,  by  which  the  Indians  acknowledged  the  king  as  their  fa- 
ther. The  forts,  where  the  English  had  succeeded  the  French, 
only  to  be  massacred  or  driven  out  by  the  Indians,  were  re-occu- 
pied. 

TH^  PEACE  SEALED  AT  OSWEGO. 

A  little  belated  Pontiac  came  to  Oswego  in  July,  and  the  peace 
meeting  began  July  23,  1766.  Pontiac  came  with  chiefs  and  war- 
riors of  the  Ottawas,  Hurons,  Chippewas  and  Pottawatomies,  glid- 
ing across  the  lake  in  their  canoes  to  land  at  this  ancient  water 
gateway  of  the  south  and  of  the  west.  The  chiefs  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions were  there,  gazing  with  curious:  eyes  upon  the  great  warrior 
of  the  west,  chief  of  chiefs,  who  came  from  far  beyond  the  un- 
salted  seas  to  bow  to  England's  power  and  smoke  the  calumet 
with  their  beloved  white  protector.  The  day  was  fair  and  warm,, 
and  these  children  of  the  forest,  decked  in  their  gorgeous  dress, 
so  near  to  nature's  best  livery,  made  a  picture  of  savagery  in 
contrast  with  the  British  officers  in  the  showy  uniforms  of  civil- 
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ization.  The  council  was  held  in  the  open  air,  in  a  spot  shaded 
by  a  screen  of  evergreens. 

"At  one  end  of  the  leafy  canopy,"  says  Johnson's  biographer, 
Stone,  "the  manly  form  of  the  superintendent,  wrapped  in  his  scar- 
let blanket,  bordered  with  gold  lace,  and  surrounded  by  the  glitter- 
ing uciforms  of  the  British  officers,  was  seen  with  hand  extended 
in  welcome  to  the  great  Ottawa,  who,  standing  erect  in  conscious 
power,  his  gay  plumes)  waving  over  the  circle  of  his  warriors,  ac- 
cepted the  proffered  hand,  with  an  air  in  which  defiance  and  re- 
spect were  singularly  mingled." 

The  Council  opened  by  .the  usual  ceremony  of  presenting 
three  strings  of  wampum.  The  next  day  the  pipe  of  peace,  which 
Pontiac  had  sent  to  .Johnson  by  Croghan,  was  lighted  by  the 
Superintendent  and  passed  around.  He  then  addressed  them, 
painting  the  advantages  of  peace.  Pontiac  thanked  him  for  his 
speech  and  agreed,  as  their  invariable  custom  was,  to  reply  the 
following  day.  The  Huron  orator,  Athuriata,  was  the  first  speaker 
when  they  reassembled,  and  in  behalf  of  all  the  western  natives  he 
took  the  Superintendent's  hand. 

1 '  Several  days, ' '  says  Stone,  ' l  were  thus  occupied  in  speeches 
and  interchanging  good  feeling,  and  on  the  last  day  of  August,  Sir 
William,  having  given  to  each  a  silver  medal  with  the  inscription 
'A  pledge  of  peace  and  friendship  with  Great  Britain,'  Pontiac 
and  his  warriors  again  launched  their  canoes,  loaded  with  pres- 
ents, upon  Lake  Ontario,  and  keeping  time  with  their  paddles 
to  a  wild  and  strange  melody,  they  were  soon  lost  to  sight  on  the 
waste  of  waters." 

As  their  gaily  colored  forms  and  barks  faded  in  the  west 
and  the  sun  sank  behind  them  and  sombre  night  fell,  they  might 
well  have  typified  their  vanishing  race. 

JOHNSON'S  CLOSING  YEAES. 

After  this  most  important  meeting  at  Oswego,  Johnson's 
life  ran  on  for  several  years,  but  the  stream  was  nearing  the 
sea.  He  had  received  a  wound  at  Crown  Point,  from  which  the 
bullet  had  never  been  extracted,  and  his  years  began  to  tell,  nearly 
forty  years  of  la  life  which  must  have  put  a  great  strain  upon 
mind  and  body,  full  of  crises  that  had  to  be  met  by  strenuous 
endeavor;  all  kinds  of  physical  exposure,  of  keen  excitement  and 
unremitting  energy.     He  had  for  long  been  subject  to  attacks  of 
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dysentery,  and  when  he  had  exhausted  his  own  medicine  chest, 
competent  medical  attention  could  only  be  procured  at  Albany  or 
New  York. 

But  in  the  fall  of  1766  we  find  him  as  active  as  ever,  particu- 
larly in  local  affairs  at  Johnstown.  He  built  a  grist  mill  for 
public  custom,  a  M|asonic  Hall,  superintended  the  construction  of  a 
church  at  Schenectady,  and  built  two  houses  for  his  sons-in-law. 
The  next  year,  in  order  to  aid  his  recovery  from  an  unusually 
severe  attack  of  his  old  trouble,  he  took  the  advice  of  some  of  his 
sympathetic  friends,  the  Mohawks,  and  set  out  for  a  spring  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  visit,  on  a  trail  near  Saratoga  Lake. 

So  weak  was  he  after  reaching  Schenectady,  that  from  there 
on  he  was  borne  on  a  litter  by  the  Indians.  They  plunged  into 
the  forest  to  the  spring  and  built  there  a  rude  bark  lodge  to  shel- 
ter him  while  he  took  the  waters.  This  was  the  spring  now  known 
as  "High  Rock,'  and  Johnson  was  not  only  the  first  white  man 
to  seek  its  healing  virtue,  but  his  fame,  coupled  with  his  visits 
there,  started  the  current  of  white  people  to  that  locality  which  has 
not  ceased  today. 

He  attended  the  yearly  council  of  the  Six  Nations  at  Onon- 
daga in  the  line  of  his  old  duty,  to  quiet  their  murmurings  and 
discontent,  and  he  left  them  again  appeased.  It  was  at  this  time, 
too,  that  he  sent  to  the  English  Lords  of  Trade  his  "Review  of 
the  Past  and  Present  of  Indian  Trade  and  Relations,"  a  notable 
treatise,  full  of  valuable  suggestions  from  his  ripe  experience  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Indian  race,  and  marked  by  characteris- 
tic vigor  and  common  sense. 

He  emphasized  the  need  of  missionaries  who  should  live  among 
the  Indians  long  enough  to  learn  the  method  of  influencing  them, 
and  of  interpreters  competent  to  conduct  important  negotiations 
between  the  white  men  and  the  red. 

The  Indians  at  this  time  were  not  allowed  to  testify  against 
the  white  man,  and  he  sought  to  correct  this  injustice,  at  least 
as  far  as  Christianized  Indians  were  concerned,  and  to  permit  the 
evidence  of  other  Indians  to  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  courts 
for  what  credit  they  deserved. 

In  1768  the  Indians  met  with  the  Governors  of  New  York  and 
various  other  of  the  Colonies,  and  made  what  is  known  as  the 
"Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,"  by  which  the  boundariesi  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  and  Indian  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  was  fixed,  and  by  which 
the  Six  Nations  sold  the  territory  of  what  is  now  Kentucky,  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  for  $10,000. 

In  1769  Johnson  again  made  a  tour  of  the  confederacy  to  neu- 
tralize the  poison  that  was  being  spread  by  the  restless  Indians 
of  the  west.  He  was  upset  in  a  canoe  while  crossing  Onondaga 
Lake  and  had  a  narrow  escape.  In  clambering  ashore  he  badly  in- 
jured himself,  and,  on  his  return  to  Johnstown  was  confined  to 
his  room  until  October. 

In  1769,  the  Mohawks,  as  an  expression  of  their  gratitude 
and  friendship  for  Johnson  made  him  a  gift  of  66,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  He  at  first  refused  to  accept,  but 
they  urged  it  upon  him,  and  afterwards  he  applied  for  a  royal  grant 
covering  this  great  territory,  and  one  was  subsequently  given  him, 
and  those  lands  became  known,  as  "The  Royal  Grant."  Johnson 
gave  the  Mohawks  in  return  a  present1  of  $12,000. 

This  grant  made  Johnson  the  greatest  landed  proprietor  in 
America  with  the  exception  of  William  Penn. 

Notwithstanding  the  peace  made  at  Oswego  and  the  breaking 
up  of  Pontiac's  conspiracy,  a  border,  warfare  between  the  Indians 
and  the  white  settlers  continued  and  smouldered  for  many  years, 
and  from  time  to  time  some  tribes  took  the  war  path  and  a  gen- 
eral war  was  threatened.  Parties  of  outlaws  among  the  settlers, 
maddened  long  since  by  the  massacres  of  settlements  and  isolated 
murders  of  white  men  by  the  Indians,  had  adopted  a  settled  pur- 
pose of  killing  Indians  wherever  they  were  found.  This  war  of 
extermination  and  indiscriminate  attack  drove  the  Indians  natural- 
ly to  concerted  resistance.  These  disturbances  culminated  in  what 
is  known  as  Cressap's  War. 

The  Six  Nations  had  other  grievances.  They  complained  that 
the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768  had  been  broken  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Ohio  country  by  white  settlers,  and  that  their  trade 
had  been  broken  up  and  that  they  were  being  debauched  with 
rum. 

A  month  of  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  war  followed.  John- 
son, perhaps,  never  had  faced  a  greater  crisis.  The  Congress  met 
at  Johnstown  in  July,  1774,  and  the  Indians  took  two  days  to 
present  their  grievances.  A  Sunday  intervened,  and  then  on  the 
following  Monday  Johnson  replied,  using  all  his  powerful  reason- 
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ing  and  eloquence,  and  finally  curbed  their  resentment.  He  show- 
ed still  his  full  mental  vigor  and  his  old  authority  and  influence. 
But  he  had  exceeded  his  strength,  and  was  stricken  suddenly  at 
the  close  of  his  speech.  He  was  taken  to  Johnson  Hall  and  into 
his  library  and  died  there  within  a  few  hours. 

PONTIAC  ASSASSINATED. 

The  end  of  Pontiac  was  less  glorious.  He  had  remained  a  de- 
feated king,  true  to  his  pledge  of  alliance  and  submission  to  the 
English,  but  none  the  less  dejected  and  disappointed.  Occasional- 
ly hie  visited  the  trading  posts  and  settlements  and  made  visits  to 
the  affiliated  tribes  in  the  northwest.  H!e  sometimes  donned  a 
French  General's  uniform,  a  relic  of  the  days  when  the  French 
flattered  and  made  much  of  him. 

In  1769,  Pontiac  visited  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  and  from 
St.  Louis  crossed  the  river  to  the  settlement  at  Cahokia.  There 
he  joined  other  Indians  in  a  carousal,  and  left  them,  as  it  is 
related,  singing  the  songs  of  his  people.  He  was  overtaken  as 
he  neared  the  adjoining  forests  by  an  Indian  of  the  Illinois  whom 
a  trader  had  hired  to  waylay  him-  The  assassin  crept  behind 
Pontiac  and  sank  a  tomahawk  deep  into  his  brain  and  left  him  dead 
in  his  tracks.  But  such  a  blow  could  not  be  lightly  dealt,  and 
for  long  afterwards  his  murder  was  avenged,  until,  it  is  said,  the 
Illinois  tribe  was  nearly  extinguished. 


THE  DEFENSES  OF  OSWEGO. 


By  Major  W.  H.  Bertsch,  U.  S.  A.,  Oswego,  N.  Y 


During  the  conflicts  between  the  English  and  the  French  in 
America,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Lake  Ontario,  by  reason  of  its 
relation  to  the  unsettled  boundary  question,  was  an  object  of 
deepest  concern  to  both  powers.  The  control  of  this  important 
link  in  their  chain  of  possessions  being  essential  to  tine  French  for 
maintaining  communication  between  Canada  and  the  valleys  of 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  it  is  little  wonder  that,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  security,  they  persistently  contested  the  English  claim  to 
the  territory  contiguous  to  its  southern  border.  The  English,  on 
the  other  hand,  having  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  been  awarded  the 
sovereignty  of  the  five  nations,  to  whom  this  land  pertained,  as- 
siduously asserted  their  right  of  possession. 

Oswego,  lying  within  the  disputed  territory,  was  a  point  of 
greatest  importance.  It  was  readily  accessible  from  every  direc- 
tion, for  here  through  the  mouth  of  Oswego  River  poured  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  and  streams  of  Central  New  York,  vstfiich,  togeth- 
er with  the  tributaries  of  the  Hudson  and.  the  Susquehanna,  con- 
stituted in  those  early  days  practically  the  only  highways  through 
the  vast  forest  wilderness  that  covered  this  region.  From  the 
Hudson  River  by  way  of  the  Mohawk,  Wood  Creek,  Lake  Oneida 
and  the  Oneida  and;  Oswego  Rivers,  troops  and  supplies  could  be 
forwarded  here  for  operations  anywhere  on  Lake  Ontario  or  its 
connecting  waters.  This  point  was  therefore  the  great  natural 
gateway  of  the  Lake  Ontario  frontier,  and  consequently  of  im- 
mense strategical  importance  in  military  operations. 

Its  defences  maintained  at  proper  strength  constituted  a  com- 
plete barrier  against  invasion  in  this  quarter,  at  the  same  time 
endangering  the  French  possessions  on  the  lakes.  In  fact,  operat- 
ing from  this  fortified  base,  a  British  fleet  sufficiently  powerful 
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to  retain  control  of  Lake  Ontario  could  completely  sever  the  op- 
ponents' domain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  could  capture 
Oswego,  a  large  region  in  the  interior  of  the  English  possessions 
would  lie  at  their  mercy.  Its  possession  by  the  English  was  also 
invaluable  for  preventing  the  hampering  of  their  commerce  by 
the  French  and  Canadian  Indians,  and  was  essential  to  preserve 
the  interest  of  the  Iroquois,  to  hold  their  trade,  and  to  secure 
themi  as  possible  allies  in  hostilities  against  their  white  neighbors 
to  the  north. 

The  permanent  occupation  of  Oswego  by  the  English  was 
iirst  seriously  considered  by  King  William  who,  sometime  before  his 
death  in  1702,  had  contemplated  building  a  fort  here,  and  had  ac- 
tually ordered  the  shipment  of  the  furnishings  for  the  chapel. 
But  this  project  died  with  him,  and  it  was  not  until  1722  that  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  British  sovereignty  was  established.  In  that 
year  a  trading  post  was  started  by  direction  of  Governor  Burnet, 
who  foresaw  that  on  account  of  its  accessibility  to  the  Indians 
from  every  direction,  it  would  prove  of  great  value'  in  furthering 
his  determined  policy  to  secure  the  Indian  trade  for  the  English 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  French. 

However  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  French  would 
complacently  regard  such  inroads  upon  their  commerce  and  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  post  could  not  long  survive  without 
suitable  means  of  defence.  The  Governor  therefore  decided  to 
erect  and  maintain  here  a,  defensive  work)  that  wouldl  be  proof 
against  any  ordinary  raid  likely  to  be  made  upon  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1727  a  body  of  workmen,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  an  escort  of  soldiers,  was  headed  for  Oswego,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  summer  had  erected  a  stone  block  house'  on  an 
elevated  piece  of  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  near  its  mouth. 
A]  tablet  at  the  corner  of  West  First  and  Van  Buren  streets  now 
marks  this  site,  from  which  the  hill  that  formerly  occupied  it  has 
long  since  been  removed. 

This  little  fortress,  thirty  by  sixty  feet  in  size,  had  roughly 
T)uilt  walls  four  feet  thick.  'Two  tiers  of  loopholes  pierced  its  sides 
and  above  these,  extending  entirely  around  the  building,  projected! 
a  machicoulis  gallery  for  flanking  its  faces.  The  three  hundred 
pounds  appropriated  by  thb  New  York  assembly  for  its  construc- 
tion proving  inadequate,  the  necessary  balance  was  donated  by 
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Governor  Burnet.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Fort  Oswego,  also 
called  Fort  Burnet,  Chouaguen  or  Pepperell,  then  commonly 
known  as  the  trading  castle,  the  first  and  for  many  years  Great 
Britain's  only  stronghold  on  its  western  frontier  in  America. 

The  permanent  garrison  consisted  of  but  twenty  soldiers,, 
but  provision  was  made  for  augmenting  this  force,  whenever  nec- 
essary, by  arming  and  employing  as  militia  about  two  hundred 
traders  who  had  established  themselves  in  several  log  cabins  near 
the  trading  house. 

The  Mlarquis  de  Beauharnois,  then  Governor  of  Canada,  en- 
raged at  the  audacity  of  the  English  in  establishing  a  military 
work  in  this  disputed  territory,  all  but  employed  force  in  opposing 
it.  However  measures  no  more  forceful  than  argument  and  blus- 
ter were  insufficient  to  dispossess  the  British:  occupants,  who  quiet- 
ly continued  to  hold  it. 

Time  caused  no  abatement  in  the  opposition.  On  the  contrary 
as  trade  developed  from  year  to  year,  and  the  value  of  the  place 
became  more  apparent,  the  French  were  correspondingly  embit- 
tered, and  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  behooved  the  English  to  look 
to  the  further  strengthening  of  this  work  if  they  expected  to 
retain  it.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  enclose  the  trading  house  by  a 
stone  wall,  and  on  May  23rd,  1741,  the  assembly  allowed  six  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  purpose.  The  wall  was  built  along  a  rectangle 
surrounding  the  building,  and  about  twenty  feet  distant.  It  was 
four  feet  thick,  built  of  rough  stone  laid  in  clay,  loopholed  and 
flanked  by  towers  at  the  corners.  Its  height  was  probably  about 
fifteen  feet.  This  then  became  the  main  line  of  defence,  the  trad- 
ing house  serving  the  purpose  of  a  citadel  or  keep,  for  protracting 
the  resistance  after  the  outer  wall  had  been  taken.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  poorly  constructed  affair,  judging  from  the  disparaging 
references  to  it  made  by  Governor  Clark  in  one  of  his  reports,  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  John  Bertram,  an  English  botanist, 
who  visited  Oswego  in  1743,  states  that  the  stones  in  this  wall  were 
so  soft  that  he  readily  cut  his  name  in  them  with  his  knife. 

H!e  also  states  that  there  were  then  about  seventy  log  houses 
occupied  by  the  traders  as  dwellings.  They  were  arranged  in 
two  rows  along  the  river,  the  trading  being  carried  on  in  the  space 
between.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  commanding  officer 
of  those  days,  in  addition  to  his  military  duties,  was  charged  with 
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regulating  intercourse  between  traders  and  Indians,  settling  dis- 
putes, preventing  fraudulent  practices  on  the  part  of  unscrupulous 
traders,  and  in  general  forestalling  anything  that  might  have  a 
tendency  to  promote  dissatisfaction  and  ill  feeling  on  the  part  of 
these  Indians,  whose  friendship  was  such  an  invaluable  asset  to 
the  English. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  King  George 's  'War  in  1744,  the  French! 
were  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  to  possess  themselves  of 
this  coveted  spot,  for  they  would  have  found  it  defended  only 
by  its  pitiful  little  garrison  of  soldiers  unaided  by  the  traders  or 
Indians.  The  traders  through  fear  had  decamped,  and  their  ex- 
ample was  not  one  to  inspire  the  Iroquois  with  that  confidence  in 
English  success  which  was  necessary  to  secure  their  co-operation. 
But  good  fortune  favored  the  British,  for  although  the  French  were 
actually  planning  such  an  attack,  thiey  failed  to  undertake  it,  be- 
ing dissuaded  by  the  misapprehension  that  they  would  have  to 
reckon  with  the  Iroquois. 

Knowing  no  reason  why  their  antagonists  should  hesitate  to 
seize  this  golden  opportunity,  the  situation  must  have  appeared  to 
the  English  to  be  a  very  precarious  one,  yet  nothing  was  done  to 
strengthen  Oswego  except  to  add  six  cannon  to  its  armament. 
Even  well  authenticated  reports  of  the  organization  of  an  expedi- 
tion at  Frontenac  to  attack  this  place  brought  no  additional  pro- 
tection, but  later  (in  1747)  when  the  enemy's  marauding  parties 
appeared  along  the  route  to  Albany,  the  proximity  of  danger 
had  the  effect  of  augmenting  the  garrison  by  one  company.  The 
end  of  the  war  in  the  following  year  found  the  English  still  in 
possession,  but  only  because  their  adversaries  had  refrained  from 
attacking  it. 

The  place  was  again  given  over  to  trade  w{hich,  soon  becom- 
ing more  extensive  than  ever  before,  absorbed  so  much  attention 
that  little  heed  was  given  to  the  state  of  the  defences.  How- 
ever the  war  clouds  had  not  entirely  disappeared  since  the  treaty 
of  peace  and  when,  a  few  years  later,  their  aspect  became  more 
threatening  attention  was  turned  to  the  fort,  which  through  the 
neglect  of  the  assembly  was  now  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Solici- 
tude for  its  safety  at  last  stirred  this  obstinate  body  to  action  and 
resulted  in  some  repairs  being  made  just  prior  to  the  French  and! 
Indian  War. 
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In  the  year  1755,  in  conjunction  with  movements  toward  the 
Ohio  and  Lake  Champlain,  it  was  decided  to  send  an  expedition 
under  General  Shirley  for  the  capture  of  Niagara,  operating  from 
Oswego  as  a  base.  Shirley  had  long  cherished  this  plan  as  the 
most  effective  one  for  striking  a  blow  at  the  French,  maintain- 
ing that  by  capturing  Niagara  or  Frontenac  and  securing  control 
of  the  lake,  the  Western  forts  thus,  cut,  off  from  their  base  of 
supplies  must  also  fall. 

Extensive  preparations  were  necessary  in  the  execution  of 
this  plan.  A  fleet  of  fighting  vessels  had  to  be  built  on  the  lake, 
troops  and  supplies  assembled1  and  Oswego  strongly  fortified  in- 
order  to  provide  for  its  security. 

Shirley  lost  no  time  in  setting  about  these  tasks.  Early  in 
the  spring  he  hurried  forward  four  companies  of  troops  to  com- 
mence strengthening  the  works,  and  to  build  a  schooner,  which 
upon  its  completion  became  the  first  representative  of  the  English: 
navy  on  Lake  Ontario.  Shortly  afterwards  the  force  was  aug- 
mented by  three  hundred  ship  carpenters,  who  by  their  labors 
during  the  summer  added  a  number  of  small  vessels  and  batteaux. 
As  the  season  advanced  there  was  a  gradual  assemblage  of  the 
fighting  forces,  Shirley's  and  Pepperell's  Royal  Americans,  Schuy- 
ler's New  Jerseys,  Albany  Independent  Companies,  Artillery  and 
Indians. 

But  these  preparations  were  proceeding  all  too  slowly,  for 
Shirley's  efforts  were  constantly  obstructed,  and  despite  his  energy 
it  was  not  until  September  26th  that  all  was  in  readiness  for 
the  departure  of  the  expedition.  At  this  juncture  the  elements 
arose  to  block  further  progress.  The  autumnal  storms  began  and 
continued  with  such  severity  as  to  preclude  any  attempt  to  ven- 
ture upon  the  lake  in  their  small  craft.  Furthermore  reports 
had  been  received  of  an  expedition  being  planned  by  the  French  for 
an  attack  upon  Oswego.  The  enterprise  was  therefore  reluctantly 
abandoned,  and  on  October  24th  Shirley  left  for  Albany  where  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  British  forces  in  Am- 
erica. 

Colonel  Mercer  was  left  in  command  with  about  seven  hun- 
dred men  and  directed  to  complete  the  construction  of  two  new 
forts,  Ontario  and  George,  and  three  more  fighting  vessels.  This 
work  was  pursued  with  vigor  during  the  fall  but  was  greatly 
retarded   in   the   ensuing  winter,   when  the   condition  of   affairs 
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became  more  distressing.  The  weather  was  severe,  payments  to 
the  men  were  in  arrears,  the  food  supply  was  insufficient  and  of 
poor  quality,  scurvy  and  dysentery  were  prevalent,  many  died 
of  hunger  and  disease,  and  by  spring  the  command  was  .greatly 
reduced  in  strength  and  in  a  complete  state  of  demoralization. 

In  1756  General  James  Abercromfbie  succeeded  Shirley  in 
chief  command  in  America.  The  English  plans  for  that  year 
were  similar  to  those  undertaken  in  the  preceding  one;  the  expedi- 
tion from  Oswego  contemplating  the  capture  of  both  Niagara  and 
Frontenac. 

Although  the  French  could  not  afford  the  loss;  of  either  of 
these  forts,  with  the  resulting  disastrous  effect  of  isolating  their 
western  strongholds,  they  were  quite  unable  to  spare  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  to  hold  both  of  them  simultaneously,  owing  to 
the  demands  for  the  defence  of  Ticonderoga.  They  therefore 
provided  for  the  security  of  Frontenac,  and  sought  to  delay  or 
prevent  the  movement  against  Niagara  by  embarrassing  the  Eng- 
lish in  their  preparations  here.  Like  hornets  the  Canadians  and 
Indians  swarmed  about  Oswego  and  along  the  line  of  communica- 
tions with  the  Mohawk  valley,  irritating  and  annoying  their  antag- 
onists to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  execu- 
tion of  their  plans. 

Fort  Bull,  at  the  Wood  Creek  carrying  place,  with  its  large 
quantities  of  supplies  destined  for  Oswego,  was  captured  and 
destroyed,  and  the  garrison  murdered,  ship  carpenters  at  Fort 
Oswego  were  killed  and  captured,  Fort  Ontario  was  attacked, 
and  raids  made  upon  convoys  on  the  river.  In  addition  to  these 
land  operations  the  French  kept  up  an  active  reconnaissance  by 
means  of  their  fleet  on  the  lake.  In  June  Commodore  Bradley 
while  cruising  with  three  vessels,  was  chased  by  a  superior  French 
force  and  lost  a  schooner. 

These  enterprises  resulted  in  great  benefit  to  the  French. 
Besides  impeding  the  English  preparations  for  the  Niagara  ex- 
pedition, they  had  been  the  means  of  keeping  Montcalm  in  close 
touch  with  the  situation  at  Oswego,  and  the  great  activity  and 
boldness  of  the  French  had  won  for  them  the  admiration  and 
allegiance  of  many  of  the  Iroquois. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  situation  here  and  note  the  state  of 
the  defences  upon  which  the  British  were  to  rely  in  the  impend- 
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ing  attack  of  Montcalm,  the  result  of  which  was  to  decide  the 
fate  of  this  important  place. 

The  first  of  these  was  Fort  Oswego,  consisting  of  the  stone 
trading  house  built  nearly  thirty  years  before,  and  later  strength, 
ened   by   surrounding   it  with   a  stone  wall.     Repairs  had  been 
made  to  these  from  time  to  time,  but  the  original  construction 
had  been  so  poor  that  in  spite  of  the  work  that  had  since  been 
done,  they  were  still  quite  indefensible  against  anything  but  mus- 
ketry fire.     In  1756  an  attempt  made  to  mount  two  cannons  on 
the  roof  of  the  trading  house  had  to  be  abandoned,  as  the  con- 
cussion caused  by  their  discharge  threatened  the  destruction  of 
the   building.     The   latest   improvements   consisted   of   a  line   of 
earthworks  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  old  fort,  in  which 
were  mounted  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon  and  fifteen  mortars,  for 
defence  on  the  land  side  only.     This  formed  an  entrenched  camp 
enclosing  a  space  about  an  acre  in  extent.  At  the  time  of  Montcalm's 
attack  there  was  little  cover  on  the  side  next  to  the  lake  except  that 
improvised  by  stacking  up  barrels  of  pork  to  form  a  parapet. 
It  was  commanded  or4  all  sides  and  was  therefore  poorly  situated 
for  defence,  but  the  English  appear  to  have  been  committed  to 
its   retention,    relying   upon   outworks   to   hold   the   commanding 
positions.     Its  location  was  convenient  to  the  place  where  ship- 
ments were  handled  and  here  were  the  magazines  and  storehouses 
containing  the  supplies  that  were   accumulating.       Its   garrison 
at  the  commencement  of  the  siege  consisted  mainly  of  Shirley's 
regiment,  then  under  Colonel  Mercer. 

To  hold  the  high  bluff  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  they  built 
Fort  Ontario.  Accounts  vary  as  to  its  exact  location.  Some 
authorities  maintain  that  it  stood  on  the  elevated  ground  near  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  present  reservation,  but  it  is  probable 
that  its  position  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  present  fort.  It 
is  so  shown  on  the  old  maps,  and  the  superior  advantages  of  this 
site  are  too  apparent  to  admit  of  a  doubt  that  it  must  have  been  the 
one  selected. 

Its  shape  is  described  in  the  French  records  as  "a  square,  the 
faces  of  which  broken  in  the  center,  are  flanked  by  a  redan  placed 
at  the  point  of  the  break. ' '  This  is  consistent  with  most  of  the 
accounts  and  representations,  which  give  it  either  as  square  or 
star  shaped,  it  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  eight  point- 
ed star.     The  original  map  of  De  Lery,  now  in  the  City  Library, 
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shows  it  in  the  latter  shape,  and  this  map,  probably  drawn  imme- 
diately after  Montcalm's  capture  of  these  forts,  appears  to  have 
been  made  with  considerable  accuracy  and  attention  to  detail. 

The  perimeter  measured  about  eight  hundred  feet,  and  shel- 
ter from  fire  was  provided  mainly  by  a  stockade  constructed  of 
large  upright  oak  timbers  protruding  nine  feet  above  the.  ground. 
These  appear  to  have  been  erected  upon  a  slight  earth  embank- 
ment, increasing  the  total  height  of  the  walls  to  fourteen  feet. 
Surrounding  the  enclosure  was  a  ditch  with  a  width  of  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  feet  and  a  depth  of  from  eight  to  ten.  The 
legend  on  the  de  Lery  map  states;  that  the  earth  was  puddled  and 
tamped  in  the  barbette,  the  glacis,  and  the  counterscarp.  The 
loopholes  in  the  pickets  were  arranged  in  two  tiers,  men  firing 
through  the  upper  row  standing  upon  a  scaffold  which  extended 
around  the  interior  of  the  stockade.  The  excellent  musketry  de- 
fence thus  provided  was  to  have  been  supplemented  by  the  fire 
of  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  but  there  actually  were  but  twelve 
(two-six-pound  and  six  four-pound  cannon  and  four  six-inch 
mortars).  Quarters  for  the  garrison  were  provided  in  a  large 
square  log  barrack  built  within  the  enclosure. 

While  the  strength  of  this  work  appears  to  have  been  quite 
adequate  to  resist  small  arms  fire,  its  wooden  portions  could  not 
have  long  withstood  the  heavier  fire  of  artillery. 

When  attacked  by  Montcalm  the  fort  was  defended  by  Pep- 
perell's  Royal  American  Regiment,  then  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant- Colonel  Liittlehales. 

On  the  hill  about  six  hundred  yards  west  of  Fort  Oswego, 
about  on  the  site  of  the  Carrington  Castle,  stood  Fort  George, 
also  known  as  New  Fort  Oswego  and  Fort  Montcalm.  It  was  a 
square  bastioned  fort,  the  sides  of  wlhich  were  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  long,  two. of  them  having  embankments  of  earth  and 
masonry  twenty  feet  thick  and  twelve  feet  high.  It  was  enclosed 
by  a  stockade  andj  surrounded  by  a  ditch  fourteen  feet  broad  and 
ten  feet  deep,  and  was  planned  to  contain  barracks  for  two  hun- 
dred men. 

This  fort  was  never  completed,  its  construction  having  been 
suspended  when  it  was  found  that  there  was  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  men  to  finish  all  of  the:  projects  on  time.  For  a  wthile  it 
was  used  as  a  cattle  pen,  and  not  until  the  arrival  of  about  two 
hundred  additional  men  on  July  1st,   1756,  was  work  upon  it 
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resumed;  the  time  then  remaining"  being  too  short  for  the  accomp- 
lishment of  the  task.  Fort  Rascal,  the  name  frequently  applied 
to  it  by  the  soldiers,  indicates  the  low  estimate  that  they  placed 
upon  it. 

At  the  time  of  Montcalm's  appearance  it  was  garrisoned  by 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  Jersey  provincials  under  Colonel 
Schuyler. 

Such  defences  as  these  were  inadequate  to  resist  a  determined 
attack  by  a  greatly  superior  force  accompanied  by  artillery.  The 
troops  were  dispirited  as  a  result  of  their  trying  experience  of  the 
preceding  winter  and  the  great  losses  they  had  suffered  had  been 
but  unsatisfactorily  replaced  by  the  addition'  of  inexperienced 
recruits.  Whatever  had  been  accomplished  that  spring  in  for- 
warding troops  and  supplies  was  due  solely  to  the  indefatigable 
efforts  of  General  Shirley,  in  face  of  the  indifference  of  a  com- 
mander in  chief  who  did  not  favor  the  plan,  the  reluctance  of  the 
assembly  to  furnish  assistance,  and  the  annoyances  caused  by  an 
enterprising  enemy.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  project  thus 
handicapped  could  give  much  promise  of  success,  and  it  gradually 
dwindled  to  a  question  of  merely  holding  Oswego. 

The  dangerous  situation  of  the  place  was  well  known  in  Al- 
bany, for  reliable  information  had  been  received  of  the  contem- 
plated French  attack,  and  although  importuned  by  such  men  as 
Johnson  and  Shirley  to  send  more  troops,  Abercrombie  did  noth- 
ing except  to  order  General  Webb  with  a  force  to  be  held  in  readi- 
ness. The  Earl  of  Loudon,  who  succeeded  Abercrombie  on  July 
29th,  was  so  slow  to  move  that  when  the  reinforcements  were  fin- 
ally started  it  was  found  to  be  too  late. 

The  stupidity  and  inactivity  of  these  officers  seems  pitiful 
in  contrast  with  the  skill  and  energy  displayed  by  Montcalm,  who 
appreciated  that  the  occasion  was  especially  propitious  for  an 
attack  upon  Oswego.  Its  capture  would  alienate  the  Iroquois  from 
their  attachment  for  the  English  and  put  an  end  for  the  time 
being  to  all  hostilities  on  Lake  Ontario,  thus  relieving  the  French 
from  all  apprehension  as  to  the  safety  of  Niagara  and  Frontenac, 
and  enabling  them  to  remain  in  passive  security  until  assistance 
could  arrive  from  the  homeland.  And  even  though  the  attack 
should  prove  unsuccessful,  it  would  create  a  diversion  in  favor  of 
Ticonderoga. 

To  this  end  therefore  Montcalm  was  making  energetic  prepara- 
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tions.  All  forces  that  could  be  spared  from  other  points  were 
concentrated  at  Frontenac.  Even  Niagara,  was  left  ungarrisoned 
in  order  that  Beanie's  battalion  might  augment  this  force. 

On  June  27th  Montcalm  departed  for  Lake  George,  where  he 
remained  a  short  time,  then  hastened  back  to  Montreal.  Whether 
he  did  this  to  assure  himself  of  the  security!  of  affairs  at  Ticonde- 
roga  and  Crown  Point,  or  as  a  ruse  to  mislead  the  enemy,  or  both, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  this  circumstance  confirmed  Abercrombie 
in  his  indifference  to  the  interests  of  Oswego,  thus  depriving  it 
of  the  much  needed  reinforcements.  Preliminary  to  the  move- 
ment of  his  main  forces,  Montcalm  prepared  thlei  way  by  sending 
a  body  of  Canadians  and  Indians  to  Henderson  Bay  whence  one 
detachment  was  to  reconnoiter  Oswego,  and  another  to  watch  the 
road  to  Albany  to  intercept  the  enemy's  messengers.  The  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  was  observed  by  two  French  war  vessels 
to  detect  any  movement  from  that  direction. 

Some  days  later  the  balance  of  the  army  followed  in  two 
divisions,  which  arrived  at  Henderson  Bay  on  the  6th  and  8th  of 
August  respectively.  There  then  was  assembled  a-  force  consisting 
in  round  numbers  of  1300  regulars,  1200  Canadians  and  500  In- 
dians, in  all  about  3000  men,  with  an  artillery  equipment  of  thirty 
cannon  and  several  large  brass  mortars  and  howitzers  said  to 
have  been  captured  from  Braddock  at  his  defeat. 

All  was  now  ready  for  the  final  advance.  The  vanguard, 
consisting  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  Canadians  and  Indians 
under  Rigaud  de  Vandreuil,  at  once  set  out  and  for  two  days  crept 
stealthily  through  the  woods  along  the  shore  to  clear  the  way 
for  the  main  body.  Arriving  on  the  tenth  at  Baldwin's  Bay, 
about  one  mile  east  of  Fort  Ontario,  they  took  up  a  position  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  troops  of  the  First  Division  which,  follow- 
ing by  water,  arrived  at  the  cove  at  midnight  of  the  same  day. 
The  latter  were  disembarked  and  a  battery  of  four  guns  set  up 
on  the  bluff  to  cover  the  landing.  This  battery  was  increased 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  artillery  and  troops  of  the  Second  Divis- 
ion on  the  12th. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  the  Canadians  and 
Indians,  eager  for  battle,  moved  forward,  took  positions  in  the 
woods  and  commenced  the  attack  on  the  fort.  Covering  the  troops 
in  rear  who  were  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  regular  siege 
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operations,  this  force  maintained  the  action  for  nearly  three  days, 
its  fire  being  at  all  times  vigorously  returned  from  the  fort. 

In  the  meantime  a  road  for  the  artillery  had  been  built  through 
the  woods,  a  parallel  had  been  opened  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  fort,  and  by  the  afternoon  of  thie  13th  a  battery  was  in 
position  ready  to  shatter  the  stockade.  The  defenders  however 
were  not  Waiting  to  witness  the  inevitable  destruction  of  their 
shelter,  only  to  fall  themselves  into  the  enemy's  hands,  but  were 
retiring  across  the  river  to  the  old  fort.  During  this  movement, 
which  continued  until  11  p.  m.,  so  incessantly  did  the  fire  of  the 
guns  of  Fort  Ontario  continue,  that  the  French  were  unaware 
of  the  evacuation  until  it  was  well  in  progress,  and  the  crossing 
was  made  practically  unmolested,  and  unattended  by  loss  of  life. 

Montcalm,  in  secure  possession  of  everything  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  now  pushed  his  operations:  with  the:  utmost  energy. 
The  trench  was  continued  around  the  south  side  of  the  fort  to 
the  edge  of  the  bluff,  where  during  the  night  batteries  were  to 
be  erected  to  completely  command  the  opponents'  position.  This 
however  proved  to  be  a  very  troublesome  task,  for  the  English  were 
covering  these  heights  with  a  rain  of  fire  from  several  cannon  that 
had  been  transferred  to  the  lake  side  of  Fort  Oswego,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  most  persistent  efforts  that  nine  French  guns  wiere 
placed  in  position  before  morning. 

At  daylight  on  the  14th  the  Canadians  and  Indians  under 
Rigaud  were  sent  to  cross  the  river  and  advance  upon  Forts 
Oswego  and  George  from  the  south.  This  force,  in  three  columns, 
crossed  by  fording  and  swimming  at  a  point  about  two  miles  above 
and  moved  to  a  position  in  the  woods  within  musketry  range 
of  the  forts. 

The  English  wjere  now  assailed  on  two  sides,  for  they  were 
being  subjected  also  to  a  murderous  fire  from  the  batteries  across 
the  river.  This  fire  bore  upon  the  weakest  part  of  their  position, 
where  their  only  protection  consisted  of  an  improvised  parapet 
of  pork  barrels  sheltering  a  number  of  cannon,  from  which,  for 
four  hours,  they  returned  the  fire  with  considerable  effect. 

At  this  critical  stage  Colonel  Mercer,  the  commanding  of- 
ficer, wasi  killed,  and  the  direction  of  affairs  devolved  upon  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Littlehales,  a  man  quite  unequal  to  the  situation. 
He  immediately  ordered  the  transfer  to  Fort  Oswego  of  all  the 
troops  from  Fort  George,  thus  exposing  himself  to  attack  from 
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the  heights  to  the  west.  The  movement  resulted  also  in  the  loss 
of  a  number  of  Colonel  Schuyler's  command  while  making  the 
crossing. 

The  battle  was  now  raging  fiercely,  the  garrison  still  main- 
taining a  powerful  resistance,  but  the  end  was  very  near.  The 
great  activity  of  the  assailants  had  created  exaggerated  impres- 
sions of  their  numbers  in  the  minds  of  the,  defenders  who,  discour- 
aged by  the  seeming  hopelessness  of  the  situation,  dispirited  by 
the  loss  of  Mercer,  and  demoralized  by  the  tears  of  the  women  and 
the  fear  of  the  Indians,  whose  blood  curdling  yells  could  be 
heard  above  the  din  of  the  firing,  welcomed  surrender  as  their 
sole  relief  from  this  unhappy  condition.  The  white  flag  was 
hoisted  about  ten  o'clock  and  two  officers  sent  with  offers  or  cap- 
itutation,  occasioning  no  little  surprise  to  the  French,  who  were 
counting  upon  a  much  more  prolonged  resistance. 

The  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  during  the  siege  were  about 
thirty  on  each  side,  and  it  is  said  that  about  one  hundred  of  the 
English  prisoners  were  massacred  by  the  Indians.  There  were 
surrendered  nearly  1700  prisoners,  7  armed  vessels,  200  barges, 
13  pieces  of  artillery  and  730  muskets.  In  the  list  of  property 
captured  we  find  23,000  pounds  of  powder,  8000  pounds  of  balls 
and  shot,  nearly  3000  barrels  of  provisions  and  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  vegetables  and  flour.  The  French  immediately  commenced 
the  demolition  of  the  works,  expecting  to  create  a  favorable  im- 
pression upon  the  Iroquois  by  this  indication  of  their  peaceable 
intentions.  This  task,  together  with  that  of  loading  the.  captured 
property,  occupied  the  victors  until  the  21st,  when  they  started 
with  their  prisoners  for  Henderson  Bay. 

Montcalm's  direction  of  this  campaign  was  most  skillful.     He 
seemed  not  to  neglect  a  single  precaution  that  might  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  operations,  which  were  carried  through  with 
irresistible  dash  and  energy.     In  marked  contrast   to   his  ability 
was  the  incompetence  of  the  defenders.     It  is  interesting  to  spec- 
ulate upon  what  would  probably  have  been  the  results  had  the 
qualifications   of   the    commanders   of   the   respective    sides   been 
reversed.    "While  it  is  true  that  these  defences  could  not  have 
been  relied  upon  to  withstand  indefinitely  the  onslaughts  of  the 
besiegers,  there  is  no  good  reason  why,  with  increased  vigilance 
and  earlier  activity  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  a  more  prolong- 
ed resistance   could  not  have   been  made.     The   early  abandon- 
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ment  of  Forts  Ontario  and  George  were  serious,  errors  and  ren- 
dered the  situation  of  Fort  Oswego  absolutely  hopeless.  It  was 
not  impossible  that  reinforcements:  would  arrive  sooner  or  later. 
In  fact  General  Webb  with  such)  a  force  finally  started  from  Al- 
bany on  August  12th  but  upon  reaching  the  "Wood  Creek  port- 
age, met  returning  fugitives  with  information  of  the  surrender, 
whereupon  he  turned  back.  Incidentally  this  was  in  disregard 
of  his  plain  duty  to  remain  to  resist  a  probable  advance  of  the 
French  into  the  Mohawk  valley,  but  fortunately  the  enemy's  force 
was  too  small  to  undertake  such  a  move. 

The  results  of  this  siege  were  far  reaching.  To  the  English 
the  loss  of  Oswego,  their  most  important  frontier  post,  was.  a 
terrific  blow,  and  seemed  to  paralyze  all  their  activities.  To  the 
French  the  capture  of  these  forts  and  vessels  meant  the  control 
of  the  great  lakes  and  free  access  to  the  interior  of  New  York. 
The  Iroquois,  impressed  by  the  strength  of  the  conquerors,  sued 
for  peace,  thus  insuring  the  French  and  Canadian  Indians  per- 
fect security  in  their  raids  along  the  frontier.  The  importance 
with  which  the  result  of  the  siege  was  regarded  in  France  is  mani- 
fested by  the  medal  issued]  by  Louis  XV,  in  1758,  to  commemorate 
what  were  considered  the  four  most  important  victories  of  that 
time— Wesel,  Oswego,  Port  Mahon,  and  St.  David. 

In  1758,  with  the  advent  of  William  Pitt  as  prime  minister 
of  England,  events  took  a  different  turn.  Loudon  was  recalled 
and  Abercrombie  again  placed  in  command.  The  Colonies  at 
once  evinced  a  more  helpful  spirit,  cheerfully  furnishing  the 
necessary  troops  and  supplies.  Louisburg  was.  taken  by  Am- 
herst, and  although  Abercrombie 's  attack  on  Ticonderoga  wasi  a 
miserable  failure,  ample  compensation  was  found  in  the  results 
of  Bradstreet's  successful  expedition  against  Frontenae.  In  this 
Oswego  attained  considerable  prominence  by  reason  of  its  em- 
ployment as  the  base  of  operations. 

Assembling  here  about  three  thousand  troops,  mostly  colon- 
ials, Bradstreet  embarked  them  in  open  boats  and  set  out  upon 
the  lake.  The  fleet  was  accompanied  by  a  small  schooner  carrying 
the  artillery.  Favored  by  the  elements  they  crossed  in  safety, 
and  on  August  25th  landed  without  opposition  within  one  mile 
of  the  enemy's  works.  On  the  following  day  the  cannon  were 
put  on  shore,  set  up  behind  an  embankment  near  the  fort  and 
the   bombardment   opened.       On   the    27th   the   walls   yielded   to 
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the  incessant  battering  of  the  assailant's  artillery,  whereupon  the 
little  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  was  compelled  to 
capitulate. 

Nine  vessels  of  war  were  surrendered  by  the  French,  thus 
annihilating  their  naval  power  on  Lake  Ontario.  Two  of  the 
vessels  were  loaded  with  cannon  and  other  stores  and  brought 
to  Oswego;  the  balance  together  with  the  fort  and  the  remainder 
of  the  supplies,  an  immense  iquantity,  were  destroyed. 

All  that  the  English  had  lost  by  the  fall  of  Oswego  had 
been  regained  with  interest.  They  were  now  absolute  masters  of 
this  inland  sea.  The  French  interior  posts  wiere  deprived  of 
their  sustenance  and  Fort  Du  Quesne  fell  without  a  struggle.  The 
Indians  flocked  to  the  British  standard.  The  English  were  elat- 
ed, the  French  depressed.     Shirley's  dream  had  at  last  come  true. 

Niagara  still  held  tenaciously  by  the  French,  remained  to 
be  disposed  of,  but  on  July  1st  of  the  following  year,  General 
Prideaux  and  Sir  William  Johnson  started  from  here  with  an 
expedition  against  that  place,  which  fell  on  July  25th,  after  a 
siege  or*  seventeen  days- 

During  their  absence,  about  six  hundred  provincials  under 
General  Haldimand  were  left  to  guard  Oswego,  and  build  a  stock- 
ade on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  While  cutting  timber  in  the 
woods  they  were  surprised  and  taken  at  a  disadvantage  by  a 
force  un'der  Chevalier  de  la  Come,  who,  instead  of  pushing  the 
attack,  permitted  a  delay  in  order  that  the.  Chaplain  Piquet,  who 
accompanied  them,  might  first  deliver  an  exhortation  to  the  troops. 
This  afforded  time  for  the  English  to  obtain  shelter  behind  a 
barricade  of  provision  barrels,  and  the  French  were  repulsed. 

General  Prideaux,  who  had  been  killed  at  Niagara,  was 
succeeded  by  General  Gage  who  arrived  here  on  August  16th  and 
assumed  command  of  the  troops,  which  had  then  returned  from 
the  expedition. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Lieutenant  Basil  Dunbar,  whose  re- 
mains now  lie  in  the  Fort  Ontario  cemetery,  was  killed  in  the 
first  duel  fought  in  Oswego  county. 

On  August  17th  the  plan  of  a  new  Fort  Ontario,  which  had 
Deen  prepared  by  Engineer  Lowers,  was  approved  by  General 
Gage,  and  was  laid  out  about  on  the  site  of  the  former  one.  It 
was  a  bastioned  earthwork  in  the  shape  of  a  pentagon,  each  side 
of  which  wfts  about  one  hundred  yards  long.     The  parapet  was 
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twelve  feet  thick,  revetted  with  fascines  on  the  side  toward  the 
lake,  the  balance  with  large  square  timbers,  and  was  surmount- 
ed by  a  stockade.  The  ditch  was  thirty  feet  wide  and  twelve 
feet  deep  with  a  glacis.  The  terreplein  was  a  platform  made  of 
large  beams,  the  space  underneath  forming  casemates.  Surround- 
ing the  fort  were  four  blockhouses,  one  of  which  was  near  Bald- 
win's Bay,  and  another  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  present 
reservation. 

In  July  1760  there  was  gathered  here  the  largest  body  of 
troops  that  had  ever  been  assembled  at  Oswego.  This  force,  de- 
signed to  co-operate  with  others  in  an  attack  upon  Montreal,  con- 
sisted of  a  division  of  ten  thousand  soldiers  and  three  hundred! 
Indians,  commanded  by  General  Amherst,  with  Gage,  Johnson, 
Bradstreet  and  Putnam  among  its  officers.  Following  a  busy 
period  of  preparation  the  expedition  sailed  on  August  10th,  and 
on  September  8th  participated  in  the  capture  of  Montreal,  which 
marked  the  termination  of  the  French  regime  in  Canada. 

The  period  from  1760  to  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  was 
a  time  of  peace,  but  up  to  1765,  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
keep  a  strong  garrison  at  the  fort  for  quelling  outbreaks  of 
Indians.  This  force  was  a  part  of  the  55th  Infantry  Regiment, 
under  Major  Alexander  Duncan,  the  celebrated  character  who 
lived  in  the  house  on  wheels,  many  interesting  references  to  whom 
are  found  in  Cooper's  "Pathfinder,"  and  in  Mrs.  Grant's  "Auto- 
biography of  an  American  Lady."  The  garrison,  though  later 
reduced  in  strength,  wias  continuously  maintained  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution. 

On  July  3rd,  1764,  General  Bradstreet  with  two  thousand 
soldiers,  and  Johnson  withi  five  hundred  Indians,  departed  from 
here  to  undertake  their  operations  against  the  Western  Indians 
under  Pontiac,  and  two  years  later  it  became  the  scene  of  the 
famous  meeting  between  Pontiac  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  at 
which  they  entered  into  a  pledge  of  peace  and  friendship. 

No  battles  were  fought  at  Oswego  during  the  Revolution,  but 
at  times  it  was  used  by  the  British  as  a  base  of  operations  and 
supplies.  Here  in  1775,  Sir  John  Johnson  gathered  a  force  of  Mo- 
hawks, and  sailed  with  them  for  Montreal  to  serve  the  British. 
In  June,  1777,  it  was  the  point  of  assembly  of  the  forces  for  an 
expedition  under  St.  Leger  to  devastate  the  Mjohawk  valley  and 
co-operate  with  Burgoyne.     They  started  in  July  and  after  the 
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failure  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  this  was  the  point  to  which 
they  retreated.  These  troops  returning  to  their  several  stations 
left  Fort  Ontario  ungarrisoned,  and  in  1778,  while  thus  defense- 
less, it  was  destroyed  by  an  American  detachment  under  Lieuten- 
ant McClelland.  It  remained  in  this  ruined  state  until  about 
1782,  when  a  smiall  British  force  was  sent  here  for  station  and  did 
what  it  could  to  restore  the  works. 

The  route  through  Oswego  was  followed  by  Sir  John  John- 
son in  1780,  while  on  his  way  from  Montreal  for  his  destructive 
raid  in  the  Schoharie  and  Mohawk  valleys. 

In  February,  1783,  Colonel  Willett,  with  a,  small  American 
command,  was  sent  from  Fort  Herkimer  with  instructions,  to 
attack  Fort  Ontario,  but  only  if  the  garrison  could  be  taken  by 
surprise.  The  weather  was  severe,  and  the  snow  very  deep,  and 
when  near  the:  fort  the  troops  lost  their  way.  Finding  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  approach  without  discovery  by  the  enemy, 
they  were  compelled  to  return  without  accomplishing  their  mis- 
sion. This  expedition  was  undertaken  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  an  agreement  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  had  been  signed 
on  January  20th. 

The  treaty  of  peace  that  ended  the  war  was  concluded  Sep- 
tember 3rd,  1783,  and  although  it  designated  the  boundary  through 
the  middle  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  British  continued  to  hold  this, 
and  several  other  posts  on  the  American  side  of  that  line,  pend- 
ing the  restoration  by  the  United  States  of  certain  confiscated 
[English  estates,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  payment  of  private 
debts  owing  from  American  to  British  subjects.  During  this  oc- 
cupation duties  were  collected  on  all  American  boats  passing 
Oswego. 

These  forts  were  finally  surrendered  under  the  provisions  of  a 
treaty  negotiated  by  Granville  and  Jay,  and  on  July  15th,  1796, 
Fort  Ontario  was  turned  over  to  a  force  of  United  States  troops, 
and  the  stars  and  stripes  first  hoisted.  It  was  occupied  by  a 
small  garrison  until  1803,  when  it  was  abandoned  and  allowed  to 
become  the  prey  of  the  elements. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  large  quantities  of  military  sup- 
plies were  gathered  at  Oswego,  making  it  an  important  depot. 
It  was  also  frequently  used  as  a  stopping  place  for  troops  arriv- 
ing by  river  or  the  new  state  road,  while  awaiting  departure  for 
their  destinations  by  way  of  Lake  Ontario.     The  garrison  of  the 
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fort  was  usually  small,  consisting  generally  of  militia  with  short 
terms  of  service.  Changes  were  therefore  frequent,  and  often 
the  place  was  left  undefended.  The  main  reliance  for  protection 
was  the  navy,  which  rapidly  increased  in  strength  as  the  war 
progressed.  The  struggle  for  supremacy  on  the  water  developed 
an  active  ship  building  contest  between  the  nations,  and  naval 
operations  assumed  such  importance  as  to  partly  obscure  the  dis- 
graceful conduct  of  affairs  on  land  which  were  characterized  main- 
ly by  blunders  and  reverses. 

The  British  force  at  no  time  exceeded  twenty  thousand  men, 
and  a  small  but  properly  trained  American  army  should  have  con- 
quered Canada  in  a  single  campaign  at  a  relatively  small  expendi- 
ture of  life,  property  and  treasure.  That  a,  total  of  over  half  a 
million  untrained  and  undisciplined  men,  called  out  by  the  United 
States  government  from  time  to  time  during  the  war,  were  unable 
to  accomplish  anything,  powerfully  exemplifies  the  defects  and 
dangers  of  our  military  policy. 

The  first  attack  on  Fort  Ontario  during  the  war  was  made 
by  a  number  of  British  armed  vessels  in  June,  1813.  Their  fire 
was  returned  by  the  small  garrison  of  the  fort  under  Major  Cass, 
and  by  the  three  gun  ship  "Growler"  then  in  the  harbor.  The 
engagement  did  not  become  a  serious  one  for  the  English  vessels 
soon   retired. 

An  odd  contrivance,  which  might  have  become  one  of  our 
defences,  was  built  here  about  this  time  by  J.  Fennimore  Cooper's 
brother  William,  an  eccentric  character.  It  was  a  floating  bat- 
tery, built  of  logs,  was  about  sixty  feet  square,  and  had  a  mast 
and  sail  in  the  middle.  It  did  not  survive  to  demonstrate  its 
worth  for  while  enroute  to  Sacket's  Harbor  to  receive  its  guns, 
a  storm  arose,  the  craft  became  unmanageable,  and  went  to  pieces 

In  the  spring  of  1814  extensive  preparations  were  under  wa^ 
for  operations  on  Lake  Ontario.  At  Sacket's  Harbor,  Commodore 
Chauncey  had  a  number  of  new  vessels  awaiting  their  armament, 
wihlich  was  expected  by  way  of  Oswego,  and  he  was  practically 
blockaded  until  its  arrival.  Ait  Oswego  there  was  stored  a  large 
quantity  of  supplies,  others  were  enroute,  and  none  of  them  were 
adequately  protected.  The  British  at  Kingston,  becoming  aware 
of  this  state  of  affairs,  made  preparations  to  secure  these  stores 
immediately  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  harbor.  Their 
force  consisted  of  Admiral  James  Yeo's  fleet  of  eight  war  ves- 
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sels  and  some  other  craft,  with  a  total  armament  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  guns,  and  three  thousand  land  troops  under  General 
Drummtond. 

Information  of  these  preparations  having  reached  General 
Gaines,  then  in  command  at  Sacket's  Harbor,  he  immediately 
ordered  Colonel  Mitchell,  with  a  battalion  of  336  regular  artillery- 
men, armed  as  infantry,  to  proceed  to  Oswego  by  road  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  property.  Mr.  Bronson,  the  store- 
keeper, was  given  instructions  to  head  off  the  supply  train  ap- 
proaching by  way  of  Oswego  Falls,  to  send  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  stores  at  Oswego  to  Niagara  and  Sacket's  Harbor,  and  to 
hide  the  balance.  He  did  not  succeed  in  making  any  shipments, 
but  concealed  a  large  quantity  in  the  nearby  woods,  and  managed 
to  stop  Lieutenant  Woolsey  who  was  in  charge  of  those  coming 
down  the  river. 

Colonel  Mitchell  upon  his  arrival,  about  April  28th,  found 
the  fort  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  most  of  the  stockade  being  in 
ruins.  It  contained  five  or  six  rusty  guns,  three  being  without 
trunnions.  There  were  also  four  brass  cannon  mounted  in  the 
old  breastworks  of  Fort  Oswego.  In  order  to  augment  his  forces 
Mitchell  sent  couriers  to  the  surrounding  country  to  assemble  the 
militia,  and  from  the  Growler,  which  was  sunk,  part  of  the  crew 
was  taken  to  strengthen  the  garrison.  All  of  the  tents  were  pitch- 
ed near  the  town  with  the  object  of  deceiving  the  enemy  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  Americans. 

Upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  British  fleet  on  May  5th, 
it  drew  in  toward  shore,  opened  ai  heavy  fire,  and  sent  off  sixteen 
boatloads  of  troops  to  attempt  to  make  a.  landing  near  Fort  On- 
tario. Mitchell  greeted  them  with  a  cannonade,  and  when  the 
landing  party  neared  the  beach  it  was  met  by  a  disastrous  fire 
from  an  old  twelve  pounder  that  had  been  set  up  by  a  squad 
near  the  shore  of  the  westward  of  the  fort.  Several  men  were 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  boats,  which  then  put  back  to  the  ships 
and  the  fleet  withdrew. 

It  returned  on  the  following  morning  and  took  up  a  position 
near  shore.  The  Magnet  was  in  front  of  Oswego,  the  Star  and 
Charwell  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  eight  others  to  the 
north  and  east.  At  about  ten  o'clock  they  commenced  a  bom- 
bardment which  continued  during  the  forenoon.     This  was  return- 
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ed  in  a  desultory  manner  by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  one  of  which 
>vas  disabled. 

Observing,  early  in  the  afternoon,  that  a  large  landing  party 
was  preparing  to  leave  the  ships,  Mitchell  withdrew  the  greater 
portion  of  his  men  to  the  concealment  of  the  underbrush  to  the 
east  of  the  fort,  leaving  a  detachment  inside  to  work  the  guns. 
As  the  militia  arrived  they  were  posted  in  the  woods  but  most 
of  them  took  to  their  heels  when  the  enemy  appeared  on  shore. 
The  landing  party  consisted  of  about  twelve  hundred  men  most 
of  whom  disembarked  near  the  site  of  the  present  stone  quarry, 
but  about  two  hundred  seamen  landed  directly  below  the  fort. 
The  latter  rushed  up  the  bank,  mounted  the  rampart,  and  drove 
out  the  small  group  of  defenders  who  then  took  up  a  position 
and  continued  their  resistance  behind  the  parapet  on  the  scuth 
side.  In  attempting  to  remove  the  flag,  which  was  nailed  to  the 
staff  in  the  northwest  bastion,  two  sailors  were  killed  and  Cap- 
tain Mulcaster,  their  commander,  was  wounded. 

The  troops  making  the  main  attack  were  opposed  in  front 
and  on  the  flank  by  Colonel  Mitchell's  force,  which  after  continu- 
ing the  resistance  for  about  a  half  hour,  was  finally  compelled, 
in  face  of  the  superior  numbers  of  the*  enemy,  to  withdraw. 
The  Americans  retired  in  good  order  up  the  river  so  as  to  cover 
the  stores  at  Oswego  Falls,  felling  trees  along!  the  way  to  obstruct 
the  enemy's  advance.  The  British  however  did  not  pursue.  They 
sailed  on  the  following  day,  after  embarking  the  guns  and  a  few 
stores,  and  burning  the  forts,  leaving  their  real  mission  unaccom- 
plished. The  American  loss  was  69  killed,  wounded  and  missing, 
that  of  the  British  94  killed  and  wounded. 

The  stores  that  had  been  saved  at  Oswego  Falls  were  brought 
down  the  river,  and  finally  reached  Sacket's  Harbor,  after  an 
eventful  trip  during  which  the  enemy  was  again  thwarted  in 
an  attempt  to  capture  them. 

Colonel  Mitchell  returned,  repaired  the  fort,  and  strengthened 
the  garrison.  It  was  not  again  molested  during  the  war,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  troops  returned  to  Sacket's  Harbor. 

From  then  until  1839  the  fort  remained  ungarrisoned  and 
was  permitted  to  go  to  ruin.  The  stone  from  the  buildings  fur- 
nished material  for  the  walls  of  the  old  court  house  in  East  Park 
and  for  the  foundations  of  many  dwellings  in  the  town. 

What  is  known  as  the  " Patriot  War"  began  in  1837.    Os- 
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wego  was  the  scene  of  much  activity  in,  connection  with  the  pre- 
parations made  for  it,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  matter  of 
regarrisoning  and  rebuilding  Fort  Ontario  was  taken  up  by  the 
United  States  government.  On  April  25th,  1839,  the  New  York 
legislature  had  authorized  the  cession  of  the  reservation  to  the 
United  States,  and  on  November  23rd,  Company  A,  8th  Infantry 
arrived  and  took  station  here.  In  that  year  work  was  begun  upon 
the  new  fort,  which  was  located  practically  upon  the  same  site 
as  its  predecessor,  and  was  similar  in  form,  but  built  upon  a  slight- 
ly larger  plan.  The  scarp  and  counterscarp  were  revetted  with 
large  squared  upright  timbers,  standing  on  a  slope  of  two  on  one. 
For  preservation  against  dry  rot  and  worm,  the  wood  was 
treated  by  the  Kyan  process,  which  consisted  in  immersing  it  in  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  one  pound  to  fifteen  gallons 
of  water.  The  fortification  was  completed  and  ready  for  its  arma- 
ment in  1841,  but  the  barracks  and  offices '  quarters  were  not  finish- 
ed until  three  years  later. 

In  1862  work  was  begun  in  replacing  the  timber  of  the  scarp 
revetments  by  masonry,  and  in  building  casemated  flanks.  This 
was  continued  until  about  1872,  after  which  nothing  of  importance 
was  done,  although  the  improvements  were  far  from  completed. 

The  fort  as  it  then  existed  would  be  described  as  a  bastioned 
work,  pentagonal  in  shape,  one  front  facing  the  lake,  one  facing 
the  river  and  three  land  fronts,  the  middle  one  of  which  had  a 
demi-lune.  The  scarp,  unfinished,  of  masonry,  and  the  counter- 
scarp revetted  with  timber.  The  sally  port  in  the  curtain  of  front 
4,  bastion  "D"  on  its  left,  bastion  "E"  on  its  right.  The  flanks 
covering  this  front  furnished  with  three  casemates  each  for  howitz- 
ers, the  adjacent  faces  partially  furnished  with  scarp  galleries, 
loop-holed  for  musketry.  All  of  the  mlasonry  was  covered  by  earth- 
works in  front,  but  when  the  new  post  was  laid  out  in  1903,  .these 
earthworks  and  the  glacis  were  removed  and  the  earth  used  as 
grading. 

The  grillage  gates  of  oak  timber  were  built  at  the  entrance 
of  the  sally  port  during  the  labor  riots  of  1877,  for  the  protection 
of  the  stores  kept  within. 

This  fort,  formidable  in  its  day,  is  now  obsolete,  being  no 
more  impregnable  against  modern  artillery  than  was  the  old  stone 
wall  of  Fort  Oswego  against  the  smooth  bore  cannon  of  Montcalm. 
It  has  never  enacted  an  important  role,  for  during  the  period 
of  its  existence  this  border  has  never  been  a  theatre  of  military 
operations.     However  its  idleness  has  occasioned  no  regret. 


THE  FUR  TRADERS  OF  EARLY  OSWEGO. 


By  Frederick  W.  Barnes,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


In  1609,  Hendrick  Hudson,  an  English  adventurer  in  com- 
mand of  a  Dutch  ship,  entered  what  we  know  as  New  York  Bay 
and  ascended  the  river  which  was  afterwards  to  bear  his  name. 
After  sailing  for  many  miles,  he  cam©  about  and  returned  to 
Europe.  Hudson  was  a  disappointed  man.  He  had  hoped  to  find  a 
short  route  to  India,,  but  failed  in  this  and  the  only  thing  of 
value  which  he  .carried  back  to  the  Old  World  was  a  bundle  of 
beaver  skins,  procured  from  the  Indians.  Other  Dutch  ships  fol- 
lowed the  "Half  Moon"  bringing  colonists  as  well  as  commodities 
necessary  to  life  in  a  new  country ;  but  when  these  boats  returned 
to  the  land  which  had  equipped  them,  the  cargo  was  always  one 
and  the  same  thing,  namely  peltry  or  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  which 
found  a  ready  market  in  Europe.  After  establishing  themselves 
on  the  Isle  of  the  Manhattoes  in  the  Colony  of  New  Amsterdam, 
these  sturdy  Hollanders  ascended  the  Hudson  about  150  miles 
and  built  Port  Nassau  afterwards  known  as  Fort  Orange,  now 
Albany.  But  let  us  leave  the  Dutch  at  Fort  Orange  and  con- 
sider what  the  French  were  doing  at  about  the  same  period. 

In  1616  Champlain  crossed  Lake  Ontario  and  according  to 
somie  authorities  visited  the  site  of  our  present  city  of  Oswego. 
Although  this  is  disputed  by  others  it  is  universally  conceded  that 
the  distinguished  French  explorer  was  at  one  time  within  twenty 
miles  of  this  point. 

The  French  coureur  cle  bois  or  wood  rangers,  who  came  some 
time  after  Champlain,  speedily  located  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego 
River  and  were  quick  to  see  its  strategic  value  as  a  place  from 
which  to  barter  with  the  Indians  for  various  commodities,  the  chief 
of  Which  was  furs.     These  rangers  are  entitled  to  our  considera- 
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tioii  inasmuch  as  after  the  Missionaries  they  were  the  first  white 
men  to  visit  this  locality  and  the  first  to  traffic  with  the  Indians 
for  peltry.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  built  any  set- 
tlement here.  Their  habits  were  of  too  roving  a  nature  for  them 
to  locate  anywhere  for  long  at  a  time.  They  have  been  considered 
as  among  the  most  romantic  figures  in  history,  pleasure  loving, 
venturesome,  quick  to  anger,  chivalrous,  with  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  concerned  only  with  the  life  of  the  moment.  They  were 
content  to  sally  forth  only  when  necessity  prompted,  collect  a  few 
skins  and  with  the  surplus  from  the  sale  of  these  purchase  finery 
for  themselves  and  their  dependents. 

Romance  and  chronicle  alike  pictures  the  French  wood  rang- 
ers of  this  period  as  hard  fighters  and  deep  drinkers,  but  with  all 
the  pride  of  Spanish  grandees.  Such  were  the  men  who,  during 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  made  frequent  visits  to  Oswego.  One 
writer  of  this  time  speaks  of  them  as  pitching  their  camp  at  the 
falls  of  the  Oswego  oftener  then  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  be- 
cause of  the  excellent  salmon  fishing  to  be  had  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  lake.  With  all  their  faults  these  French  pioneers  had 
many  likable  qualities  which  endeared  them  to  the  Indians.  They 
had  the  faculty  of  fraternizing  with  the  red  men  to  a  degree  that 
the  Dutch  or  the  English  never  possessed.  Intermarriages  between 
the  French  and  the  Indians  were  frequent,  much  more  frequent 
than  between  the  aborigines  and  any  other  European  race.  The 
Frenchmen  may  have  taken  advantage  of  their  savage  neighbors 
in  matters  of  trade,  but  probably  both  the  Dutch  and  English  were 
greater  offenders  in  this  regard. 

It  is  outside  of  the  province  of  this  paper  to  dwell  at  any 
length  on  the  natural  water  route  which  with  one  short  portage 
connected  the  Hudson  River  with  Lake  Ontario  and  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  Dutch  fur  traders  at  Fort  Orange  knew  of  this  route 
prior  to  the  occupation  of  the  English  in  1664. 

We  do  know  that  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  by  which 
the  supremacy  of  the  English  over  the  Iroquois  tribes  was  conced- 
ed, the  Dutch  and  the  English  together  apparently  in  perfect  ac- 
cord pushed  their  excursions  farther  and  farther  among  the  In- 
dians rivaling  the  French  in  the  boldness  and  skillfulness  of  their 
search  for  furs.  Coming  up  the  Mohawk  River,  to  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  they  bore  their  light  canoes  over  the  portage  to 
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Wood  Creek,  thence  down  that  stream,  to  and  through  Oneida  Lake 
and  river  to  where  in  junction  with  the  Seneca  the  Oswego  River 
is  formed  and  thus  down  to  the  great  lake  at  this  point. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  some  time  between  1715  and 
1720  men  of  our  race,  speaking  the  English  language,  took  up  their 
residence  where  Oswego  City  now  stands  and  began  to  compete 
with  the  French  for  trade  supremacy  in  the  only  traffic  that  was 
possible  at  that  time  and  in  this  region.     In  1721  the  documentary 
history  of  Oswego  may  be  said  to  begin,  for  it  was  in  this  year  that 
Burnett,  the  English  Governor,  in  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  trade 
of  the  Indians  at  Oswego  had  an  act  passed  by  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature prohibiting  the  sale  of  goods  to  the  French  with  the  idea  of 
diverting  all  such  trade  to  New!  York.     In  1726  English  and  Dutch 
fur  traders  gathered  at  Oswego  to  the  number  of  300  and  remain- 
ed all  Summer  carrying  on  a  brisk  traffic  with  the  Indians.     This 
same  year  De  LongeuTl  who  built  the  French   fort  at  Niagara 
reports  that  in  a  single  trip  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  On- 
tario he  met  with  more  than  100  canoes  loaded  with  peltry  which 
the  Indians  were  carrying  to  Oswego.     The  French  post  at  Niagara 
and  the  later  one  at  Toronto  in  vain  attempted  to  intercept  this 
traffic.     The  Abbe  Piquet,  a  Jesuit  priest  and  chronicler,  writes 
in  his  journal  "Oswego  not  only  spoils  our  trade,  but  also  puts 
the  English  into  communication  with  a  vast*  number  of  our  In- 
dians far  and  near.     It  is  true  that  they  like  French  brandy  better 
than  English  rum,  but  they  prefer  English  goods  to  ours  and  can 
buy  for  two  beaver  skins  at  Oswego  a  better  silver  bracelet  than 
we  sell  at  Niagara  for  ten.".     Parkman,  the  historian,  rather  face- 
tiously remarked  that  what  an  Indian  really  wanted  "was  to  get 
drunk  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  inexpensively  as  might  be.  What 
was  the  use  of  spending  a  whole  beaver  skin  for  French  brandy 
when  for  a  mink  skin  enough  English  rum  could  be  procured  to 
produce  the  same  effect  ? ' ' 

There  is  in  existence  a  map  of  Oswego  made  in  1727  which 
shows  seventy  cabins  occupied  by  fur  traders,  all  of  which  build- 
ings were  located  on  the  west  side  close  to  the  junction  of  river 
and  lake.  In  order  to  fully  carry  out  his  designs  to  keep  the 
French  within  proper  bounds  and  to  inspire  the  Five  Nations 
with  a  suitable  respect  for  the  English  power,  Governor  Burnet 
commenced  in  1727  the  erection  of  a  trading  house  or  fort  at  Os- 
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wego.  The  benefits  of  this  policy  were  immediately  apparent. 
The  next  year  after  this  project  was  launched  fifty-seven  canoes 
went  from  Albany  to  Oswego  and  returned  loaded  with  furs  among 
which  were  738  parcels  of  beavers  and  deer  skins.  The  tide  of 
trade  had  turned.  Instead  of  carrying  all  the  raw  furs  of  North- 
ern New!  York  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal  and  finally  to 
Paris  as  had  been  the  custom,  the  lion's  share  was  to  go  to  New 
York  and  ultimately  to  London.  This  trading  house  was  situated  on 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Oswego  River  directly  on  the  bank  of  the 
lake.  The  ground  was  elevated  about  forty  feet  above  the  water 
level.  The  bank  being  of  rock  and  hard  pan  almost  perpendicular. 
The  building  was  of  stone  about  eighty  feet  square  except  that 
the  eastern  end  was  circular. 

It  was  provided  with  port  holes  and  a  deep  well.  The  en- 
trance was  from  the  south.  Fort  Oswego,  as  it  was  called,  was 
manned  by  a  garrison  which  was  charged  with  the  double  duty, 
first  of  protecting  the  fur  traders  from  the  French  and  second  to 
safeguard  the  Indians  against  the  rapacity  of  the  fur  traders. 
All  of  the  references  to  Oswego  during  this  period  indicate  that  the 
military  and  the  fur  traders  had  much  to  do  with  each  other. 
In  1733  a  petition  was  signed  by  forty-eight  traders  at  Oswego 
complaining  of  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  for  laying  impro- 
per restrictions  upon  their  trade.  The  colonial  legislature  investi- 
gated the  matter  and  requested  the  governor  to  appoint  some  one 
who  understood  the  Indian  trade  and  language  to  reside  at  Os- 
wego to  act  as  a  go-between  or  peace  maker.  David  A.  Schuyler 
was  the  name  of  the  first  man  to  act  in  this  capacity.  'We  will 
have  to  admit  that  the  Dutch  and  the  English  fur  traders  of  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  a  bad  lot. 

The  beaver  was  the  staple  among  pelts.  Beaver  skins  were 
then  as  now  usually  sold  by  the  pound.  The  white  man's  scales 
were  not  fair  to  the  Indians.  The  white  man  also  diluted  his  rum 
with  lake  water  and  bartered  it  for  the  Indian's  furs,  Mjbre  than 
this  the  white  man  had  a  habit  of  first  plying  the  Indian  with 
undiluted  fire  water  and  after  the  poor  red-man  had  become  near- 
ly stupefied  and  not  until  then  would  the  trading  begin.  Apropos 
of  this  is  a  conversation  recorded  in  the  Documentary  History  of 
New  York  which  took  place  in  the  year  1736.  An  Indian  chief 
complains  "to  an  English  officer  saying,  "You  have  told  us  that 
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the  more  beaver  and  other  skins  come  to  Oswego  the  cheaper  the 
goods  would  be,  but  we  can't  see  how  this  is  for  we  must  pay 
now  three  beaver  skins  for  a  woman's  petticoat  and  we  desire 
that  we  may  have  the  goods  cheaper  as  then  all  the  fur  nations 
will  come  and  trade  with  you."  The  English  officer's  reply  was 
to  the  effect  that  whoever  takes  three  beaver  skins  for  one  petti- 
coat is  guilty  of  extortion  and  asked  the  chief  to  furnish  him  the 
names  of  those  traders  who  did  not  deal  honestly  as  the  Indians 
were  entitled  to  two  petticoats  in  exchange  for  three  heavy  beav- 
ers. It  is  gratifying!  to  learn  that  all  this  changed  for  the  better 
a  few  years  later  and  that  Sir  William  Johnson,  himself  a  fur 
trader,  did  more  than  any  other  one  man  to  introduce  the  policy 
of  the  square  deal  in  the  commercial  relations  of  the  white  man 
with  the  red. 

We  have  seen  that  the  building  of  the  trading  house  was 
begun  in  1727,  but  it  was  a  long  time  in  reaching  completion.  As 
late  as  June  19th,  1743  Governor  Clark  complained  in  a  letter 
to  the  board  of  trade  of  the  dilatory  character  of  the  direction  of 
the  work.     Governor  Clark's  letter  in  substance  follows: 

New  York,  June  19th,  1743. 
"My  Lords:— 

"I  fear  that  Oswego  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
on  the  first  rupture.  I  believe  that  its  capture  will  stagger  the 
best  resolutions  of  the  Six  Nations  who  at  present  fear,  more  than 
they  love,  the  French.  The  fort  at  Oswego,  or  trading  house,  for 
it  is  no  better  is  in  a  very  defenseless  condition.  To  complete 
and  repair  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  the  capture  of  Os- 
wego will  certainly  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  fur  trade  and  very 
probably  may  result  in  the  defection  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  con- 
sequences whereof  your  Lords  know  perfectly  well."  In  1744, 
new  difficulties  broke  out  between  France  and  England  and  we 
read  that  affairs  at  Oswtego  were  practically  at  a  stand  still  for 
a  period  of  four  years.  The  traders  went  into  the  interior  and 
the  post  was  deserted  except  for  the  garrison.  In  1748,  however, 
the  traders  returned  and  from  that  date  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  French  and  Indian  war  Oswego  was  the  scene  of  a  busy  traffic 
between  the  Dutch  and  English  Colonists  on  one  side  and  the  Red- 
men  on  the  other.  On  September  23rd,  1749,  Lieutenant  John  Linde- 
say,  commissary  at  Fort  Oswego,  reported  to  Governor  Clinton 
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that  during  the  summer  of  1749  canoes  to  the  number  of  193  carry- 
ing 1385  packs  of  furs  were  brought  to  Oswego  by  Indians  all  of 
which  had  been  secured  west  of  Niagara  and  takes  no  account  of 
the  skins  brought  in  from  the  surrounding  section  or  from  the 
Ea6t. 

Lieutenant  Lindesay  farther  reports  that  this  peltry  was  of 
a  value  of  21,406  pounds.  When  we  realize  that  an  English  pound 
of  1749  contained  nearly  twice  as  much  gold  as  the  unit  of  today,  we 
arrive  at  the  equivalent  of  40,000  pounds  sterling.  This  is  still 
more  startling  when  we  reflect  that  skins  have  advanced  in  value 
at  least  ten  fold  since  1749  therefore  if  it  were  possible  to  land 
this  same  amount  of  peltry  here  today  it  would  be  worth  fully 
two  million  dollars.  Thus  we  can  deduce  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  Century  no  settlement  in  the  Province  of  New  York  except 
Albany  and  New}  York  itself  was  as  commercially  important  as 
was  Fort  Oswego.     Possibly  not  even  Albany. 

We  have  seen  how  highly  the  English  government  prized  Os- 
wego and  there  is  in  existence  another  interesting  document  which 
shows  how  anxious  the  French  were  to  secure  it.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  the  French  post  across  the  lake, 
then  called  Frontenae,  but  now  known  as  Kingston,  Ontario  and 
the  epistle  is  addressed  to  his  superior  officer  at  Montreal.  I 
translate  him  as  follows.  "From  the  destruction  of  Oswego  will 
follow;— On  the  one  hand  complete  attachment  of  all  the  upper 
country  Indians  and  on  the  other  reduction  in  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  French  colony  which  is  at  present  borne  by  his 
Majesty  Louis  XV.  Should  the  Five  Nations  take  sides  with  the 
English,  they  would  abandon  them  the  moment  Oswego  was  no 
more.  These  same!  tribes  unable  to  have  any  other  communica- 
tions except  with  the  French  the  prodigious  quantity  of  beaver  and 
other  peltry  which  went  to  the  English  will  return  to  the  trade  of 
France.     Signed,  Vaudreuil." 

July  24th,  1755. 

The  colonial  authorities  at  various  times  attempted  to  limit 
the  distribution  of  fire-arms  among  the  Indians,  but  with  very 
little  success  and  a  sinister  side-light  is  thrown  on  our  subject 
when  we  reflect  that  some  of  the  muskets  obtained  in  exchange  for 
peltry  at  Oswego  and  at  other  posts  must  have  been  turned  against 
the  whites  in  several  of  the  MIohawk  Valley  massacres. 
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It  would  be  interesting  if  possible  to  learn  who  these  early 
fur  traders  were,  but  if  there  ever  were  any  records  relating  to 
them  they  do  not  seem  to  have  survived  to  this  day  except  in  a 
few  meagre  details.  Sir  William  Johnson,  as  we  have  said,  was  a 
fur  trader  and  as  such  spent  some  time  at  Brewerton,  Oswego  Co. 
In  a  letter  dated  August  8th,  1751  from  Cadwallader  C  olden  to 
Governor  Clinton  we  find  the  statement  that  Johnson  was  the  most 
considerable  trader  with  the  Western  Indians  and  as  such  he  sent 
more  goods  to  Oswego  than  did  any  other  person. 

One  Henry  Van  Schaack  came  from  Albany  after  the  capture 
of  Niagara  in  1759  and  established  trading  houses  at  Oswego, 
Niagara  and  Detroit.  It  is  known  that  he  was  extensively  engaged 
in  the  fur  trade  and  that  he  lived  at  Oswego  part  of  each  year 
up  to  1769.  Among  the  early  merchants  in  the  Mohawk  Valley 
was  Major  Giles  Fonda  son  of  Douw  Fonda.  For  many  years 
he  transacted  an  extensive  business  trading  with  the  natives  of 
Western  New  York.  This  traffic  was  carried  on  at  Fort  Schuyler, 
now  Utica,  Fort  Stanwix,  afterwards  Rome  and  at  Forts  Oswego, 
Niagara  and  Schlosser.  To  his  Indian  customers  he  sold  blank- 
ets, trinkets,  ammunition  and  rum  which  articles  he  imported  main- 
ly from  London  and  received  in  return  furs  and  ginseng  root. 
At  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  name  of  Ephraim  Webster  figures 
in  the  annals  of  this  region.  As  is  generally  understood,  het  was 
the  first  white  man  to  effect  a  permanent  settlement  in  our  neigh- 
boring county  of  Onondaga  where  he  established  a  trading  camp 
on  the  east  bank  of  Onondaga  Creek  near  to  where  it  empties  into 
the  lake.  Webster  visited  Oswego  at  first  in  search  of  peltry  and 
later  as  an  agent  of  the  American  Government.  Between  the  years 
of  1792  and  1794  he  was,  on  account)  of  his  knowledge  of  Indian 
manners  and  language,  employed  to  gain  intelligence  which  would 
be  of  assistance  in  the  controversy  with  the  Western  Indians.  He 
was  often  at  Oswego  while  the  Fort  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  and  was  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison  supposed  to  be  a  full 
blooded  Indian  so  completely  was  he  usually  disguised. 

Oliver  Stevens  was  the  name  of  a  fur  trader  and  trapper  who 
had  a  camp  at  Brewerton  for  some  time  and  Clark,  the  historian  of 
Onondaga  County,  relates  that  Stevens  in  the  year  of  1792  started 
to  walk  from  his  home  on  Oneida  Lake  to  Oswego.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing along  the  course  of  the  natural  water  route,  he  boldly 
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started  off  across  country  through  the  woods.  After  covering  some 
miles  he  was  attacked  by  a  pack  of  wolves  of  which  he-  shot  and 
killed  the  leader,  a  big  black  fellow,  whereupon  the  rest  of  the  pack 
slunk  away.  Stevens  finally  reached  Oswego  carrying  the  skin 
of  the  dead  wolf  for  which  he  secured  a  bounty  of  $40.00.  At  an- 
other time,  Clark  writes  that,  this  same  Stevens  was  the  hero  of 
an  adventure  of  a  more  amusing  character  than  the  one  just  re- 
lated. While  at  dinner  one  day  at  his  Brewerton  camp  a  French- 
man excited,  breathless  and  dripping  with  water  came  rushing  up 
to  the  open  door  of  his  house  "Ah  you  come  quick,  right  away 
Monsieur  Yankee  if  you  please,  mon  camarade,  my  fren,  he  get  kill 
right  away.  He  be— vat  you  call  eat  up  or  drown,  or  something 
Venez  quick— come  right  along:"  "Why  what's  the  matter?"  ex- 
claimed the  astonished  Stevens,  springing  from  his  chair.  ' '  Ah :  my 
fren,  my  camarade— ze  bear  kill  him — and  I  lose  my  bateau— mon 
boat — prenz  votre  gun— [take  your  fusil— kill  ze  bear— stop  ze  boat, 
prenez  votre  gun— take  your  fusil— kill  ze  bear— stop  ze  boat, 
save  my  fren. ' '  At  the  words  gun,  bear  and  boat,  Stevens  began 
to  comprehend  what  was  needed,  snatched  his  loaded  rifle  from  the 
wall  and  rushed  down  to  the  river's  edge.  There  he  found  an- 
other men  as  wet  as  his  companion,  wailing  and  wringing  his 
hands,  Ah ;  Mon  Dieu,  Mon  Dieu ;  ze  bear  run  ay  wit  mine  bateau. 
Ah) ;  see  him  go— shoot  him.  quick :  Looking  out  to  the  centre  of  the 
stream,  Stevens  was  astonished  to  see  a  bear  seated  on  his  haunches 
in1  the  stern  of  a  boat  ,  which  was  floating  slowly  down  the  river, 
while  Bruin  surveyed  the  scene  with  an  air  of  the  most  majestic 
tranquility.  Lifting  his  rifle,  Stevens  fired  and  the  bear  sank 
down  dead  in  the  craft  which  he  had  commanded.  The  Frenchmen 
then  swam  out  and1  brought  both  bear  and  boat  to  shore.  It  seems 
that  the  two  men  had  been  rowing  up  thei  stream  when  they  saw 
the  bear  swimming  across  it.  They  had  no  fire-arms;  but  thought 
they  could  have  some  fun.  They  rowed  up  to  him  and  one  of 
them  aimed  a  stroke  at  his  head  with  an  oar.  The  bear  dodged 
the  blow  and  then  instead  of  trying  to  get  away,  put  his  paws  on 
the  gunwale  of  the  big  flat  bottomed  boat  and  began  scrambling  in. 
The  Frenchmen  tumbled  out  with  equal  celerity  and  made  for  shore 
Wjhile  his  bearship  took  command  as  before  narrated.  The  man 
who  reached  shore  first  never  looked  around,  but  ran  at  full  speed 
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for  Stevens's  house  thinking  his  comrade  in  the  claws  of  the  mon- 
ster.    Thus  ended  a  curious  adventure. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  19th  Century  we  find  that  the  Northwest- 
ern Fur  Co.,  a  branch  of  the  great  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Co.,  located 
at  Kingston,  Ontario  and  about  this  time  either  1802  or  1803  a  certain 
Mathew  McNair  of  Kingston  moved  to  Oswego.  Mr.  McNair  own- 
ed a  schooner  and  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  forwarding  skins 
belonging  to  the  Northwestern  Co.  from  Kingston  to  New  York  city 
by  the  way  of  Oswego.  The  Northwestern  Co.  owned  several  ves- 
sels of  their  own  which  plied  between  Kingston  and  Oswego  engag- 
ed in  the  same  traffic. 

The  exportation  of  furs  from  New  Amsterdam  to  Europe 
began  about  1614  at  which  date  the  New  Netherland  company  was 
formed.  Since  then  300'  years  have  elapsed  and  during  all  this 
time  our  states  has  been  sending  to  market  the  products  of  its  for- 
ests and  streams  in  the  form  of  peltry.  No  other  state  in  the  Union 
has  such  a  record,  if  we  consider  the  total  value  of  the  product 
thus  secured. 

Virginia  began  about  the  same  date.  But  what  are  the  deer 
and  the  oppo&sum  of  Virginia  compared  to  the  mink  and  the  beav- 
er of  New  York  ?  The  catch  of  fur  bearing  animals  in  some  of  the 
Western  States  is  today  much  larger  than  in  our  own,  but  the 
history  of  the  trade  in  the  West  dates  back  but  a  comparatively 
short  time  and  the  quality  of  the  skins  is  much  inferior  to  those 
taken  in  the  Elast. 

Any  consideration  of  the  fur  traders  of  our  state  without  a 
mention  of  John  Jacob  Astor  would  be  incomplete.  Mr.  Astor 
was  a  fur  trader  in  New  York  State  long  before  his  boundless  am- 
bition drove  him  to  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  in  the  Far  West.  In 
fact  the  losses  which  he  sustained  in  the  West  had  to  be  recouped  in 
the  East.  We  have  no  knowledge  that  Astor  ever  visited  Oswego, 
but  we  do  know  that  he  had  business  relations  with  Peter  Smith 
father  of  Gerritt  Smith  one  of  the  great  men  of  early  Oswego  and 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  many  of  Mr.  Astor 's  furs  were  forwarded 
by  the  way  of  the  Oswego  River  route  on  the  way  from  the  Middle 
West  to  New  York. 

It  would  be  difficult  today  for  us  to  realize  how  rich  in  animal 
life  those  Oswego  woods  and  streams  must  have  been  in  the  days  of 
Sir  William  Johnson  and  hisi  associates.    Dealing  only  with  those 
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creatures  who  were  valuable  on  account  of  their  fur  coats  we  will 
mention  the  beaver,  the  fisher,  the  otter,  the  mink  ,the  muskrat,  the 
red  and  grey  foxes,  the  black  bear,  the  marten,  the  timber  wolf, 
the  raccoon,  the  wild  cat,  the  skunk,  the  weasel,  the  lynx  and  the 
deer. 

Of  all  these  there  remain  today  in  any  considerable  number 
only  the  mink,  muskrat,  raccoons  and  skunk.  A  similar  list  of  fur 
bearing"  animals  might  be  given  for  other  parts  of  the  country,  but 
it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  trade  that  the  mink  skins  of  Northern 
New  York  have  always  averaged  higher  in  quality  than  those  of  al- 
most any  other  section  and  this  also  was  possibly  true  of  the  beaver 
at  a  time  when  a  skin  of  that  industrious  animal  was  looked  upon 
by  woodsmen  as  the  basis  of  all  values. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  importance  of  the  Province  of 
New  York  in  its  pioneer  days  was  almost  entirely  due  to  one  in- 
dustry and  that  industry  the  fur  trade.     I  have  also  tried  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  people  who  live  here  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego 
Eiver  were  no  small  factors  in  the  general  result. 

If  I  have  failed  to  accomplish  this  I  trust  that  you  will  al- 
low that  it  was  due  to  inability  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  lay 
hold  of  some  of  the  original  documents  bearing  on  this  subject, 
rather  than  to  any  lack  of  importance  in  the  subject  itself. 


MONTCALM'S  VICTORY  AND  ITS  LESSON. 


Hon.   Franklin   D.   Roosevelt   Assistant   Secretary  of  the   Navy, 
Washington  D.  C. 


Writers  of  history,  like  readers  of  history,  being  human,  re- 
ceive different  impressions  and  form  different  opinions  from  the 
same  statement  of  facts.  And,  likewise,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
many  people  wiho  are  taking  part  today  in  the  commemoration 
of  a  great  historical  event  will  go  away  from  here  with  many  dis- 
similar views  about  that  event,  about  the  man  who  was)  the  hero 
of  the  capture  of  Oswego  and  about  the  meaning  of  the  war  which 
we  call  the  "French  and  Indian." 

We  are  inclined,  I  think,  in  learning  about  things  that  hap- 
pened in  the  past,  to  fall  into  two  very  natural  errors— errors 
common  not  only  to  students  of  history  but  to  teachers  of  his- 
tory. I  refer  first  to  the  mental  practice  of  dwelling  on  facts 
and  on  facts  alone.  I  once  knew  a  very  learned  gentleman  who 
could  give,  off-hand,  every  important  date  in  history,  and  the 
name  of  every  important  man  connected  with  those  dates.  But 
when  I  asked  him  what  effect  the  French  and  Indian  War  had  upon 
the  preparation  of  the  Colonies  for  the  [Revolutionary  War,  he 
could  only  babble  that  the  one  occurred  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  before  the  other,  and  that  it  must,  therefore,  have  had  con- 
siderable influence.  In  other  words,  he  was  forgetting  causes, 
forgetting  results,  in  his  effort  to  remember  concrete  facts. 

And  the  other  historical  fallacy  is  equally  common.  We 
might  call  it  the  speculative  fallacy.  You  are  probably  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  man  who  says:  "If  Napoleon  had  been  victor- 
ious at  Waterloo,  he  would  have  been  master  of  Europe— nay,  of 
the  whole  world!"  Or,  "If  Burgoyne  had  not  surrendered  at 
Saratoga,  we  would  still  be  colonies  of  England. ' ' 

This  is  interesting,  this  is  amusing,  but  as  a  contribution  to  the 
world 's  knowledge  it  is  mental  effort  wasted. 
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I  have  called  attention  to  these  two  view-points  because  they 
illustrate  the  real  necessity  of  looking  into  the  cause  and  the 
result  as  well  as  the  fact,  which  we  must  do  if  we  are  to  gain  any 
benefit  in  the  present  from  the  lessons  which  undoubtedly  exist  in 
history. 

The  familiar  poem  of  Southey  sums  it  up. 

It  was  a  summer  evening; 

Old  Kaspar  's  work  was  done. 
And  he,  before  his  cottage  door, 

Was  sitting  in  the  Sun. 
And  by  him  sported  onj  the  green 

His  little  grandchild,  Wilhelmine. 

She  saw  her  brother,  Peterkin, 

Roll  something  large  and  round 
Which  he  besic\9  the  rivulet, 

In  playing  there  had  found. 
He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found 

That  was  so  large  and  smooth  and  round. 

Old  Gaspar  took  it  from  the  boy, 

Who  stood  expectant  by. 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his,  head, 

And,  with  a  natural  sigh, 
"Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,"  said  he, 
"Who  fell  in  the  great  victory." 

Then,  you  remember,  old1  Kaspar  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  Battle 
of  Blenheim,  and  at  the  end  says: 

"And  everybody  praised  the  Duke, 

Who  this  great  fight  did  win." 
"But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last?" 

Quoth  little  Peterkin, 
"Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he, 
"But  t'was  a  famous  victory." 

What  good  came  of  another  famous  victory — the  victory  of 
Montcalm  at  Oswego  in  1756,  that  we  commemorate  today?  Are 
we  celebrating  a  date  merely  or  the  fact  of  battle?  Or  shall  we 
go  away  after  the  exercises  shaking  our  heads!  and  murmuring, 
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like  Old  Kaspar,  "Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,  but  t'was  a  famous 
victory?"  There  are  lessons,  there  is  inspiration,  to  be  gained 
today.  Do  not  fear  that  I  will  attempt  to  recite  the  details  of 
the  facts— /of  the  events  which  occurred.  But  I  would  like  to 
sketch,  very  briefly,  the  place  which  the  battle  and  the  commander 
hold  in  their  relation  to  the  history  of  many  peoples  in  two  con- 
tinents. 

In  about  the  year  1750  two  great  forces,  moving  until  then 
without  material  interference,  had  at  last  come  into  contact  with 
each  other.  The  advance  of  the  British  Colonies  had  been  a 
natural  growth— a  normal  pushing  back  of  the  wilderness  from 
the  seaboard  by  virtue  of  increasing  population;  an  advance  not 
military,  not  religious,  not  political,  but  an  advance  of  healthy 
colonization. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  position  on  the  Continent  was 
comparatively  artificial.  For  a  century,  explorer  and  priest  and 
voyageur  had  laid  bare  the  secrets  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  and 
woods  of  the  great  Middle  West  and  had  established  communica- 
tion between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  vast  Territory  of  Louisiana. 
But  what  had  they  gained  besides  the  knowledge  of  the  trails  and 
streams?  A  few  trading  posts  perhaps  a  few  so-called  converts 
among  the  Indians ;  that  is  all.  But  in  doing  this,  the  French  had, 
in  one  respect,  succeeded  where  the  British  had  failed;  while  they 
had  not  colonized,  while  they  had  not  developed  the  wilderness, 
yet  they  had  established  a  highly  concentrated  organization.  What 
they  lacked  in  numbers,  they  made  up  for  in  co-operative  efficiency. 
A  few  hundred  Frenchmen  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  absolute 
rulers  of  all  this  vast  country.  They  were  the  representatives  of  a 
tottering  monarchy,  of  a  discredited  form  of  government,  of  an 
outworn  social  system;  and  yet,  for  years,  by  sheer  vitality,  by 
organized  effort,  by  united  front,  they  staved  off  the  inevitable 
Montcalm  was  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  best  in  French- Amer- 
ica. He  fell,  the  victim  not  of  Wolfe's  army,  but  of  the  inevitable 
conflict  between  the  past  and  the  future. 

The  weakness  of  the  British  Colonies  was  the  usual  weakness 
of  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  a  lack  of  preparation  for  armed  conflict. 
The  Colonies  were  going  each  their  own  road,  thinking  of  commerce 
first,  and  caring  for  the  development  and  control  of  the  Continent 
only  in-so-far  as  their  safety  from*  attack  in  the  rear  and  the  sue- 
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cess  of  the  fur  trade  affected  their  pockets.    Parkman  sums  up  the 
situation  when  he  says : 

"This  war  was  the  strife  of  a  united  and  concentrated  few 
against  a  divided  and  discordant  many.  It  was  the  strife  too  of 
the  past  against  the  future;  of  the  oldi  against  the  new;  of 
moral  and  intellectual  torpor  against  moral  and  intellectual 
life;  of  barren  absolutism  against  a  liberty,  crude,  incoherent, 
•chaotic,  yet  full  of  prolific  vitality. " 

Why,  then,  did  Montcalm  capture  Oswego?  'Why  did  French 
arms  seemi  so  long  victorious?  The  fort  at  this  place  was,  as  we 
all  know,  the  chief  reliance  of  the  British  Colonies  between  Lake 
Champlain  and  Pittsburg,  and  it  was  the  principal  thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  the  Frenchmen.  Here  on  the  lake,  opposite  Fort  Fron- 
tenac,  it  stood,  a  constant  menace  to  the  great  line  of  communica- 
tion with  the  Mississippi.  Here  was  a  danger  spot  which  threat- 
ened the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ohio.  The  French  knew  all  this, 
but  the  Colonies  of  England  were  blind  to  their  advantage. 

The  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  New  York  was  so  busy  quarreling 
with  the  Governor  that  it  refused  to  give  aid  to  the  Western 
frontier.  So  it  was  in  the  sister  Colonies.  Braddock  was  defeated 
in  Pennsylvania,  every  Englishman  was  driven  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies,  and  then  Oswego  fell.  The  success  of  the  French  seemed 
assured.  A  handful  of  men  comparatively,  based  on  a  wilderness, 
had  driven  the  British  almost  back  to  the  seaboard. 

At  last,  of  course,  the  awakening  came;  the  giant  child  began 
at  last  to  realize  his  strength.  The  Colonies  excelled  New  France 
in  numbers,  in  wealth,  in  resources,  a  hundred  fold.  And  they 
were  victorious. 

The  historian  Greene  has  called  the  French  and  Indian  War 
the  birth  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  If  this  is  so,  we  can 
learn  a  lesson  from  its  history.  We  can  learn  that  strength  such 
as  MJontcalm  had  is  in  itself  of  no  avail.  That  unity  and  organiza- 
tion in  a  nation  amount  to  nothing  if  the  social  structure  is  lacking. 
We  may  have  armies  and  navies  of  the  greatest,  but  in  the  end  they 
vrill  go  down  to  defeat  if  the  people  at  home  on  the  farms  or  in  the 
towns  are  weak  in  resources,  in  endurance,  in  fundamental  ideals. 

And  we  learn  that  the  fight  at  Oswego  availed  Montcalm  noth- 
ing in  the  end.  It  had,  and  will  have,  however,  through  all  time, 
sa  lesson  for  the  vanquished.    At  bottom,  the  British  Colonies  were 
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sound.  They  lacked  unity,  they  were  given  to  bickerings  and 
surface  jealousies,  they  were  caught  unprepared  for  war,  but  the 
inherent  soundness  of  the  foundation  carried  them  to  victory  in 
the  end.  Today  such  an  ultimate  victory  would  be  more  difficult. 
Today  we  fight  with  fourteen-inch  guns  at  range  of  ten  miles. 
The  pistol  in  the  top  bureau  drawer  is  no  longer  of  the  same  avail 
as  was  the  old  musket  over  the  chimney. 

Conflict,'  like  everything  else  in  modern  civilization,  is  so 
complicated  that  preparation  is  essential.  That  is  why  we  have 
our  navy,  our  army  and  our  militias,  and  that  is  why  some  of  us 
think  ahead.  No  one  desires  war  today.  We  are  all  striving — army 
and  navy  alike— to  prevent  its  occurrence.  But  no  one  can  guar- 
antee to  the  American  people  that  there  will  be  no  more  war.  And 
until  that  day  comes,  the  example  of  Montcalm,  and  the  lessons  of 
the  conflict  between  the  French  and  the  British  Colonies,  cannot 
fail  to  inspire  us  to  better  things. 


LAKE  ONTARIO  IN  HISTORY. 


By  Henry  William  Elson,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D. 


My  subject  for  this  evening  was  not  self-chosen.  Had  I  made 
my  own  selection,  I  might  readily  have  found  an  easier  subject, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  I  could  have  found  a  more  interesting  one.  It 
will  not  be  expected,  however,  that  I  treat  exhaustively  this  exten- 
sive subject  in  this  brief  paper. 

The  Great  Lakes  of  central  North  America  constitute  the  most 
extensive,  most  picturesque  and  commercially  the  most  important 
course  of  inland  waterways  in  the  world.  What  the  future  may 
develop  on  the  shores  of  this  wonderful  chain  of  inland  seas  can 
only  be  conjectured.  The  past  is  marvelous  enough.  A  single 
century  has  called  into  existence  such  cities  as  Toronto,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Duluth,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  The  mer- 
chandise passing  through  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  Canal  exceeds 
100,000,000  tons  each  year  and  is  nine  times  as  great  as  that  pass- 
ing through  the  Suez  Canal.  What  will  be  the  importance  of  the 
Great  Lake  region  when  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  peopled 
as  densely  as  Western  Europe? 

The  story  of  the  Great  Lakes  since  their  discovery  by  the  white 
race  is  one  of  fascinating  interest,  and  still  more  fascinating  will  it 
seem  as  the  centuries  pass,  for  History  sees  best  only  in  the  per- 
spective. The  most  interesting  historically  of  the  five  Great  Lakes 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  last,  the  least  and  by  some  hundred  feet  the 
lowest,  Ontario,  though  it  is  true  that  the  most  important  single 
historic  event  of  the  lake  region  is  Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie. 
An  old  writer  says: 

" Beautiful  Lake  Ontario!  It  changes  its  hues  every  mo- 
ment, the  shades  of  green  and  purple  fleeting  over  it,  now  dark, 
now  lustrous,  now  pale— like  a  dolphin  dying.' ' 
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Many  were  the  wonders  that  unfolded  to  the  eyes  of  the  Europ- 
ean as  he  explored  the  regions  of  the  New  World.  Here  he  found 
the  broadest  valleys,  the  longest  rivers,  the  greatest  lakes  in  the 
world.  Hie  found  a  mountain  system  extending  almost  from  pole 
to  pole.  He  found  strange  new  birds  and  animals  and  plants ;  but 
amid  all  the  wonders  of  this  enchanting  land  the  most  wonderful 
thing  that  he  found  was  the  new  race  of  his  own  human  kind. 
The  Indian  was  a  child,  he  was  an  animal,  he  was  a,  man.  Not  hav- 
ing advanced  in  civilization  to  the  point  of  using  letters,  he  had 
not  recorded  his  own  history,  and  whence  the  origin  of  the  Indian 
and  how  many  ages  he  had  been  here  before  the  coming1 
of  the  white  man,  how  long  this  wild  man  of  the  forest  had  dwelled 
in  his  own  wigwam  beneath  the  trees,  how  long  he  had  chased  the 
deer  and  strove  with  his  enemy  in  battle,  are  mere  matters  of  con- 
jecture. 

The  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  a  border  land  between  the 
great  warring  Indian  families — the  Iroquois,  the  Hurons,  and  the 
Algonquins.     But  at  length  the  Hurons  were;  practically  extermin- 
ated by  the  Iroquois  and  but  two  were  left  to  battle  for  the  suprem- 
acy.    There  was  evidence  that  there  had  been  a  long  and  bloody 
war  just  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario.    The  most  remarkable  of  these  barbarous  peoples  were 
the  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations,  constituting  the  most  powerful  Indian 
confederation  north  of  Mexico.     They  occupied  a  great  section  of 
Northern  New  York  and. a  portion  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
and  were  further  advanced  in  the  direction  of  civilization  than  the 
great  majority  of  Indian  tribes  found  in  the  New  World.    Many 
were  the  legends  of  the  early  history  of  the  Iroquois,  one  of  which 
we  reproduce  here :  Many  ages  ago  a  white  canoe  was  seen  on  Lake 
Ontario  approaching  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  River.    When  it 
landed,  there  stepped  from  it  a  venerable  person  who  announced 
himself  as  the  spirit  man  come  to  rescue  the  people  from  their 
troubles.     Ascending  the  Oswego  River,  he  removed  the  falls  so 
that  canoes  could  pass  without  portage.     (It  should  be  stated  that 
this  cataract  was  afterward  replaced  owing  to  the  wickedness  of 
later  generations.)     The  strange  visitor  next  proceeded  up  the  river 
into  the  interior,  cut  in  two  a  mighty  serpent  several  miles  in  length 
and  performed  other  feats  to  which  the  labors  of  Hercules  were  as 
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child's  play.  Finally  he  laid  aside  his  spiritual  character  and  re- 
mained for  many  years  as  a  mere  man,  the  father  and  adviser  of 
the  Iroquois,  under  the  name  of  Hiawatha,  a  name  that  has  become 
world-famous  through  the  poemi  of  Longfellow. 

The  Algonquins  surrounded  the  Iroquois  on  all  sides.  They 
were  a  great  linguistic  family,  but  were  divided  into  many  inde- 
pendent tribes.  They  and  the  Iroquois  were  hereditary  enemies 
and  the  normal  relation  between  them  was  one  of  constant  war. 
There  is  no  way  of  determining  how  long  these  two  great  Indian 
families  were  pitted  against  each  other  in  savage  warfare 
before  the  coming  of  the  Europeans. 

The  first  Caucasian  known  to  have  cast  his  eyes  on  the  shim- 
mering beauty  of  Lake  Ontario  was  the  doughty  Frenchman,  the 
famous  explorer,  Samuel  Champlain.  After  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  city  of  Quebec  in  1608,  Champlain  made  the  following  year 
an  expedition  into  central  New  York  and  to  the  shores  of  the  lake 
that  still  bears  his  name.  In  1610  he  made  a  long  journey  to  the 
land  of  the  Hurons,  the  tribe  in  which  he  became  deeply  interested. 
A  few  years  later  he  agreed  to  joh?and  lead  a  formidable  war  party 
of  Hurons  in  a  campaign  against  the  Iroquois.  He  crossed  the 
country  overland  by  way  of  the  Upper  Ottawa  and  Lake  Nipis- 
sing  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay.  The  Hurons 
had  agreed  to  furnish  2,500  warriors  for  this  great  expedition,  but 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  the  actual  number  that  set  out.  They 
approached  Lake  Ontario  by  way  of  the  River  Trent  and  it  was 
here  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  that  a  white  man  first  looked  upon 
the  waters  of  this  lake.  Having  crossed  in  safety  in  their  frail 
canoes,  they  landed  at  a  point  in  what  is  now  Jefferson,  or  Os- 
wego County,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  exact  point. 
Hiding  the  canoes  in  the  thickets  along  the  shore,  the  war  party 
crept  stealthily,  silently  through  the  forest  for  several  days  until 
they  reached  the  enemy's  country.  First  they  captured  a  small 
fishing  party  of  Iroquois,  men,  women,  and  children.  A  Huron 
chief  began  torturing  the  captives,  first  cutting  off  a  woman's  fin- 
ger. Champlain  protested  against  this  so  vigorously  that  the  chief 
agreed  not  to  torture  the  women  but  added  that  he  would  do  as 
he  pleased  with  his  male  captives. 

Presently  the  invading  army  came  upon  the  chief  fortified  vil- 
lage of  their  deadly  enemy.  Soon  began  a  fierce  contest.  The  Hur- 
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ons  might  have  won  a  great  victory  and  captured  the  fort  and  town 
had  they  been  willing  to  follow  the  leadership  of  Champlain,  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  modern  art  of  European  warfare.  But  this 
they  would  not  do,  not  because  they  refused  to  respect  his  superior 
wisdom,  but  rather  because  of  their  long  habits  of  unscientific 
warfare.  The  sight  of  the  enemy  roused  their  tiger  blood  and 
they  rushed  upon  them  without  order  or  system,  their  savage  war 
whoops  drowning  the  voice  of  their  pale-faced  commander.  At 
length  the  Hurons  were  beaten  back.  They  were  thoroughly  dis- 
heartened and  no  exhortations  of  their  commander  would  induce 
them  to  renew  their  attack.  The  wounded  were  carried  on  the 
backs  of  their  companions  in  rude  baskets,  and  among  them  was 
Champlain  himself  who  had  received  two  arrows  in  the  leg.  In 
his  account  he  declares  that  he  was  bundled  in  a  heap  in  such  a 
way  that  he  could  not  move.  He  describes  his  condition  as  a  per- 
fect hell  and  says  that  as  soon  as  he  could  bear  his  weight  he  pre- 
ferred to  hobble  along  as  best  he  could.  The  Hurons  soon  reached 
their  canoes  and  paddled  away  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  This 
event,  which  occurred  in  October,  1615,  was  the  first  on  the  great 
lakes  on  whose  shore  we  now  stand  in  which  the  white  man  figured. 
The  time  was  near  at  hand  when  this  stronger  race  which  had  come 
from  afar  would  crowd  the  aborigines  out  altogether  and  take  full 
possession.  This  first  visit  of  Champlain  to  Lake  Ontario  took 
place  when  the  Jamestown  colony  in  Virginia  was  eight  years  old 
and  five  years  before  the  founding  of  Plymouth  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

In  one  respect  the  career  of  Champlain  in  Canada  had  a  far- 
reaching  effect  on  the  future  of  the  country.  His  siding  with  the 
Algonquins  and  Hurons  against  the  Iroquois  was  never  forgotten 
by  that  warlike  confederation,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  colonial 
wars  between  England  and  France  the  Iroquois  threw  their  strength 
on  the  side  of  the  English.  It  is  believed  that  the  ultimate  loss  of 
Canada  by  the  French  was  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  unrelenting 
hostility  of  the  Iroquois. 

The  first  white  settlement  on  Lake  Ontario  was  'Kingston,  for 
many  years  called  Fort  Frontenac.  Not  only  was  Frontenac  a 
successful  governor  of  a  new  colony,  he  was  also  an  expert  in  un- 
derstanding the  Indian  character  and  adapting  himself  to  Indian 
ways.     It  was  said  that  on  occasion  he  would  don  the  Indian  cos- 
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tume  and  enter  the  uncouth  dance  where  he  would  yell  as  loud  and 
leap  as  high  as  any  dusky  child  of  the  forest. 

It  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Frontenac  who  first  sug- 
gested that  there  should  be  a  French  fort  built  on  Lake  Ontario, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  hold  the  Iroquois  in  check  and  to 
stop  the  Indian  fur  trade  of  the  upper  lakes  with  the  English  and 
the  Dutch.  Frontenac  was  destined  to  carry  out  the  suggestion. 
He  chose  the  mouth  of  the  Cataraqui  River  as  the  site  of  the  new 
fort  and  called  it  after  his  own  name.  At  this  moment  Frontenac 
was  associated  with  a  young  man,  lately  arrived  from  France, 
whose  future  renown  as  a  pioneer  of  the  New  World  was  to  sur- 
pass his  own— Robert  Cavelier  de  La  Salle.  The  governor  sent 
La  Salle  ahead  to  select  a  site  and  in  June,  1673,  he  himself  start- 
ed from  Montreal  on  the  new  enterprise.  He  had  120  canoes  with 
two  flat  boats,  manned  by  400  strong  oarsmen.  After  battling  with 
the  waves  of  the  swift  St.  Lawrence  for  three  weeks  their  flotilla 
swung  out  into  the  beautiful  lake  and  approached  the  landing  place. 

Frontenac  had  painted  his  vessels  in  bright  colors  to  dazzle  the 
Indians  and  he  fired  several  cannon  to  impress  and  overawe  them. 
The  fort  was  erected  with  astonishing  rapidity.  It  was  enclosed 
with  ramparts  and  bastions  of  stone.  During  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion Frontenac  entertained  the  dusky  warriors,  who.  had  gathered 
in  large  numbers.  He  gave  them  tobacco  and  trinkets.  He  har- 
angued them  about  the  importance  of  espousing  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion and  revering  the  great  father  across  the  sea,  the  King  of 
France.  "If  your  father,"  he  declared,  "can  come  thus  with 
so  great  a  force  through  such  dangerous  rapids,  merely  to  pay  you 
a  visit  of  friendship,  what  might  he  do  if  you  awakened  his  anger?" 

Leaving  the  newly-built  fortress  under  the  command  of  La 
Salle,  Frontenac  returned  to  Montreal.  The  fort  flourished  great- 
ly for  a  time  and  it  might  have  rivaled  Montreal  had  La  Salle 
remained,  but  he  was  lured  by  the  call  of  the  wild.  He  wanted 
to  explore  the  unknown  and  his  stay  at  Fort  Frontenac  was  short. 
His  successor,  Denonville,  was  a  tactless  man.  He  sent  some  Iro- 
quois chiefs  to  France  and  they  died  in  the  galleys.  The  Iroquois 
rose  in  their  anger.  They  destroyed  the  fort  and  slew  the  inno- 
cent with  the  guilty.  The  year  1688  was  known-  as  the  "year  of 
the  massacre."  The  Indians  devastated  the  country,  burning, 
plundering  and  massacring  almost  to  the  walls  of  Montreal.  Later 
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Governor  Frontenac  rebuilt  his  fort,  but  after  bis  death  in 
1698  it  sank  in  importance  and  for  half  a  century  little  is  heard 
of  Fort  Frontenac.  The  second  important  post  established  on 
Lake  Ontario  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River.  As  early 
as  1679  La  Salle  built  a  trading  post  on  the  lower  Niagara  and 
Denonville  some  years  later  followed  his  example.  But  these  were 
destroyed  by  the  Iroquois,  the  nominal  owners  of  that  territory, 
and  nearly  half  a  century  passed  before  anything  more  was  done 
at  that  point.  Meanwhile  both  the  English  and  French  importun- 
ed the  Indians  for  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  fort  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Niagara.  The  French  at  length  won  the  day  and  gained 
consent  to  build  a  bark  house  at  this  point.  But  Charles  Le 
Moyne,  who  had  won  their  consent,  now  convinced  the  Indians 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  skin  dry  in  a  bark 
house  and  they  agreed  that  he  might  build  a  stone  house  on  the 
condition  that  it  be  no  stone  fort.  The  French  thereupon  erected, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  America, 
the  walls  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Fort  Niagara,  which  for  miany  years  was  under  the  command 
of  Le  Mpyne,  came  to  be  of  immense  military  and  commercial  im- 
portance. A  great  volume  of  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the  upper 
lakes  was  soon  established  and  in  the  final  and  decisive  struggle 
between  the  French  and  the  English  for  the  possession  of  North 
America,  Fort  Niagara  proved  to  be  a  point  second  in  interest 
only  to  Fort  Du  Quesne  and  Quebec. 

This  brings  us  to  Oswego,  the  third  of  the  posts  on  the  shores 
of  Ontario  in  point  of  time  of  its  founding,  and  one  of  the  first 
in  importance  and  historic  interest.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
during  the  earlier  period  which  we  have  been  treating,  the  French 
had  no  English  rivals  in  the  lake  region.  They  won  over  the 
Indians,  except  in  the  case  of!  the  Iroquois,  by  kindness,  by  marry- 
ing into  their  tribes  and  adopting  their  customs.  The  English 
meantime  had  for  the  most  part  confined  their  activities  to  Vir- 
ginia, to  New  England  and  later  to  the  Lower  Hudson  Valley. 
But  at  length  the  English  pressed  on  through  the  northern  forests 
and  cast  longing  eyes  upon  the  great  fur-bearing  region  of  the 
lakes.  Before  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the  military  im- 
portance of  building  a  fort  on  Lake  Ontario  occurred  to  King 
William  III  of  England  and  he  chose  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego 
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Kiver  for  its  location.  He  sent  over  the  equipment  including  the 
plate  and  furniture  for  a  chapel;  but  the  untimely  death  of  that 
monarch  in  1702  delayed  the  work  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury longer.  This  place  had  been  chosen  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  governor  of  Canada  had  made  it  the  base  of  operations  in  dis- 
patching expeditions  against  the  Iroquois. 

The  first  building  on  the  site  of  the  modern  city  of  Oswego 
dates  from  1722.  It  was  in  that  year  that  a  trading  house  was  built 
by  the  orders  of  William  Burnet,  provincial  governor  of  New 
York.  Soon  there  was  a  flourishing  trade  in  deer  and  beaver 
skins  between  Oswego  and  Albany.  The  French  saw  with  dismay 
that  their  hold  on  the  fur  trade  was  loosening  and  their  threaten- 
ing attitude  convinced  the  English  that  it  was  necessary  to  protect 
their  trading  house.  Consequently  Governor  Burnet  in  1727 
erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  a  stone  redoubt,  60x30  feet 
and  forty  feet  high.  This  is  Fort  Oswego.  It  was  from  the  first 
considered  a  very  important  outpost.  Governor  Clarke  of  New 
York  wrote  in  1740  that  if  Oswego  were  captured  the  French  could 
hold  everything  from  Canada  to  Georgia  and  added  that  his  Brit- 
tanic  Majesty's  entire  dominions  on  the  continent  were  perhaps 
dependent  on  the  holding  of  Oswego.  Accordingly  the  next  year 
the  New  York  legislature  voted  600  pounds  to  build  a  wall  with 
bastions  and  block  houses  around  the  works.  This  was  done,  but 
the  cry  of  graft  arose.  The  men  who  did  the  work  were  accused 
of  using  clay  where  lime  should  have  been  used  and  of  pocketing 
a  large  part  of  the  money.  How  strikingly  similar  to  some  of 
the  disclosures  in  road  building  in  the  same  state  in  1913 !  But 
I  am  from  Ohio.  Perhaps  I  had  better  not  throw  stones. 

The  Oswego  of  this  period  was  described  by  the  famous  botan- 
ist, John  Bartram  of  Philadelphia.  In  1743  he  writes:  "Os- 
wego is  an  infant  settlement  made  with  the  noble  view  of  gaining 
to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  the  command  of  the  five  lakes.  At 
present  the  whole  navigation  is  carried  on  by  the  Indians  in  bark 
canoes  *  *  *  On  the  point  formed  by  the  entrance  of  the 
river  stands  the  fort  or  trading  castle.  It  is  a  strong  stone  house 
encompassed  by  a  stone  wall  nearly  20  feet  high  and  120  paces 
around,  built  of  large  square  stones  very  curious  for  their  soft- 
ness.   I  cut  my  name  in  it  with  my  knife.     The  town  consists  of 
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about  70  log  houses  of  which  half  are  in  a  row  near  the  river, 
and  the  other  half  opposite  them." 

The  French  and  Indian  War  next  claims  our  attention.  The 
St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  Lake  Ontario  were  exceedingly  fruitful 
in  history  making  during  the  struggle.  We  have  to  do  here 
only  with  the  latter,  and  since  another  paper  to  be  read  at  this 
convention  is  to  deal  with  Oswego  and  Kingston  in  that  war  I  am 
happily  relieved  of  that  task  and  shall  confine  my  account  to  Fort 
Niagara,  whose  founding  we  have  noticed,  the  only  other  point 
on  the  lake  that  figured  in  that  war  to  any  extent.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  French  strongholds  in  North  America  at 
this  time  was  Fort  Niagara. 

After  the  capture  of  Fort  Frontenae  in  August,  1758,  by 
the  dashing  Colonel  John  Bradstreet,  Fort  Niagara  was  isolated, 
for  the  entire  lake  had  passed  under  the  control  of  the  English 
and  the  Canadian  French  were  cut  off  from  their  brethren  of  the 
Ohio  Ylalley.  In  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  General  Am- 
herst sent  Brigadier  General  Prideaux  to  capture  this  last  of  the 
French  fortresses  on  the  lake. 

Prideaux  proceeded  by  way  of  Oswego  where  he  left  a  large 
force  to  cover  his  retreat  and  sailed  for  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
with  about  2,300  men.  Fort  Niagara  was  at  this  time  In  command 
of  Captain  Pouchot,  a  brave  officer  who  was  also  an  engineer.  His 
garrison  numbered  six  hundred. 

The  English  arrived  and  in  a  very  short  time  their  cannon  were 
ready  to  play  upon  the  fort.  But  the  untimely  bursting  of  a  shell 
caused  the  instant  death  of  Prideaux  and  Sir  William  Johnson, 
the  well-known  Indian  agent,  assumed  control  of  the  besieging 
force. 

Day  and  night  for  nearly  three  weeks  the  cannon  roared.  The 
walls  of  the  fort  were  crumbling,  were  pierced  at  many  points  and 
a  considerable  number  of  the  brave  Frenchmen  within  had  been 
killed  or  wounded.  Pouchot  still  held  out  in  the  hope  that  rein- 
forcement would  come  to  his  rescue.  He  had  sent  runners  to 
the  western  country  to  tell  of  the  need  of  aid  and  to  urge  that  an 
army  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Niagara.  A  relieving  force 
of  several  hundred,  many  of  whom  were  Indians,  was  soon  on 
the  way.  Day  after  day  the  besieged  Pouchot  and  his  faithful 
six  hundred  watched  and  waited.     Intense  must  have  been  their 
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anxiety  when  they  heard  the  roar  of  distant  guns  in  the  forest, 
knowing  that  Johnson  had  sent  a  force  to  encounter  their  friends 
who  were  coming  to  their  rescue.  At  length  an  Indian  passed 
the  British  lines,  entered  and  informed  the  French  that  all  was 
lost,  that  the  entire  rescuing  party  had  been  slain,  captured  or 
driven  away.  Pouchot  refused  to  believe  him.  This  was  July  24, 
1759.  Later  on  the  same  day  a  British  officer  under  a  flag  of 
truce  entered  the  fort  and  demanded  its  surrender,  repeating  the 
same  story  told  by  the  Indian.  Still  Pouchot  refused  to  believe, 
but  when  he  had  sent  his  own  officers  to  thle  English  camp  and 
they  returned  and  confirmed  all  that  had  been  said,  he  could  doubt 
no  longer.  He  hauled  down  the  French  flag,  yielded  himself 
and  has  survivors  as  prisoners  of  war  and  the  British  banner  was 
unfurled  on  the  ruined  walls  of  Fort  Niagara.  With  the  fall  of 
this  fortress  the  last  French  link  between  Canada  and  the  great 
central  valley  of  the  continent  was  broken,  and  it  required  little 
prophetic  foresight  to  see  that  the  dream  of  the  Great  English 
Commoner,  William  Pitt,  the  driving  of  the  French  entirely  from 
North  America,  was  soon  to  be  realized.  The  fall  of  Quebec  the 
same  year,  and  of  Montreal  a  little  later  completed  the  conquest 
of  Canada  and  the  war  was  ended. 

The  French  and  Indian  War,  judged  from  its  results,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  in  history.  No  other  can  compare  with  it  in 
the  magnitude  of  its  land  cessions.  But  the  chief  results  lay  in 
the  fact  that  it  determined  the  trend  of  the  future  civilization  of 
the  continent  of  North  America.  Not  only  the  great  self-govern- 
ing republic  that  was  soon  to  be  born,  but  also  the  vast  territory 
now  wrested  from  the  French  by  the  English,  were  destined  to 
become  Anglo-Saxon  and  not  Gallican  in  their  civilization,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

Lake  Ontario  did  not  play  a  great  part  in  tne  war  of  the 
Revolution  that  was  soon  to  follow.  But  Oswego  did  not  cease 
to  be  a  point  of  interest.  It  was  here  that  Cooper  laid  the  scenie 
of  his  famous  romance,  the  Pathfinder,  and  here  that  the  great  In- 
dian leader,  Pontiae,  in  1766  smoked  his  final  pipe  of  peace  with  the 
English.  Oswego  and  Niagara  were  among  the  few  northern 
" posts"  held  by  the  British  for  fifteen  years  after  the  war,  and 
were  given  up  only  through  the  operation  of  Jay's  Treaty.  Both 
fell  into  decay.     From  the  pen  of  Alexander  Wilson,  the  famous 
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ornithologist,  we  have  an  interesting  metrical  description  of  Os- 
wego, dated  1804.     From  it  we  quote  the  following : 

Mark  yon  bleak  hill,  where  rolling  billows  break, 
Just  where  the  river  joins  the  spacious  lake. 
High  on  its  brow,  deserted  and  forlorn, 
Its  bastions  leveled  and  its  buildings  torn, 
Stands  Fort  Oswego  where  the  winds  that  blow, 
Howl  to  the  restless  surge  that  groans  below. 

Those  straggling  huts  that  on  the  left  appear, 
Where  boats  and  ships  their  crowded  masts  uprear, 
Where  fence  or  field,  or  cultured  garden  green, 
Or  blessed  plough,  or  spade  was  never  seen, 
Is  old  Oswego ;  once  renowned  in  trade 
Where  numerous  tribes  their  annual  visit  paid 
But  time  and  war  have  banished  all  their  trains 
And  naught  but  potash,  salt,  and  rum  remains. 
The  boisterous  boatman,  drunk  but  twice  a  day 
Buys  of  the  landlord ;  but  forgets  to  pay ; 
From  mjorn  to  night,  here  noise  and  riot  reign 
From  night  to  morn  'tis  noise  and  roar  again. 

Our  second  war  with  England,  known  as  the  War  1812,  again 
brought  the  Ontario  region  into  prominence.  Two  new  points  of 
interest  now  loom  into  view — Sackett's  Harbor,  near  the  head  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Toronto,  then  called  York.  The  latter  has 
grown  into  a  great  and  beautiful  city  exceeding  200,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  .great  cities  of  the  lakes. 

Lake  Ontario  was  the  scene  of  great  activity  during  this  war, 
but  nothing  brilliant,  as  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  or  McDon- 
ough's  on  Lake  Champ  lain,  can  be  recorded. 

Early  in  1813  we  find  Commodore  Chauncey,  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  at  Sackett's  Harbor  with  a  considerable  fleet  and 
for  a  time  he  had  almost  complete  control  of  the/  lake.  Chauncey 
and  Dearborn  planned  to  make  a  tour  of  the  lake,  attacking  York 
first;  then  crossing  to  Fort  Niagara  and  from  that  point  reducing 
Fort  George  which  was  just  across  the  Niagara  River.    Late  in 
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April  they  arrived  at  York,  then  a  village  of  something  over  3,000 
people  and  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  guarded  by  a  small  Brit- 
ish garrison.  The  assault  was  made  by  General  Zebulon  Pike, 
the  famous  discoverer  of  Pike's  Peak  in  Colorado.  After  some 
hours  of  futile  resistance  the  British  gave  way  and  the  tow!n 
capitulated.  A  ship  at  the  dock  was  burned  and  considerable 
stores  were  captured  or  destroyed.  Worst  of  all,  the  public  build- 
ings were  burned.  Dearborn  declared  that  this  dastardly  deed 
was  done  without  his  knowledge  and  against  his  orders.  It  was 
probably  done  by  private  soldiers  without  authority. 

The  capture  of  York  was  a  minor  event;  but  it  was  accom- 
panied by  an  occurrence  that  made  it  memorable— the  explosion  of 
a  powder  magazine.  By  this  explosion  at  least  200  men  were 
lolled  or  wounded.  Among  the  killed  was  General  Pike,  one  of 
the  ablest  commanders  in  the  army. 

The  American  fleet  and  army  now  crossed  the  lake  to  Fort 
Niagara  and  here  before  an  attack  could  be  made  on  Fort  George, 
Dearborn  became  ill  and  the  command  fell  to  Colonel  Winfield 
Scott,  his  chief  of  staff.  The  attack  was  made  on  May  27,  the 
soldiers  landing  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  Chauncey's 
fleet.  It  was  said  that  Scott  himself  fought  nine-tenths  of  the 
battle.  The  fort  was  soon  in  possession  of  the  Americans,  but 
the  garrison  of  1,600  men  under  General  Vincent  escaped  after 
losing  heavily  in  the  sharp  battle  that  ensued. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  attack  was  made  at  Fort 
George  something  equally  exciting  was  occurring  at  the  far  east- 
ern end  of  the  lake.  Sir  George  Prevost,  who  had  succeeded  the 
lamented  Brock,  had  about  800  men  at  (Kingston,  while  Sir  James 
Yeo  commanded  a  small  fleet  near  by.  Seeing  the  weakened 
condition  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  Prevost  decided  to  swoop  down  and 
capture  it.  Silently  in  the  darkness  the  troops  were  transported 
by  Yeo  and  the  attack  was  begun  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
May. 

But  there  was  one  thing  that  Prevost  had  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration—the fact  that  Jacob  Brown  was  in  the  neighborhood. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  know  it.  Brown  was  commander  of  the  state 
militia,  and  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  on  the  American  side.  Dear- 
born had  requested  him  to  take  command  in  case  of  emergency, 
and  here  was  the  emergency.     Brown  placed  his  militia  in  a  front 
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line  before  the  fort,  his  regulars  in  a  second  line  to  support  them. 
As  the  British  advanced,  the  Americans  poured  in  a  galling  fire, 
but  the  militia  soon  gave  way.  The  regulars  then  redoubled  their 
efforts  and  the  British,  unable  to  endure  the  hail  of  bullets,  fled  to 
their  ships,  in  which  they  sailed  away  to  Kingston.  Sackett's 
Harbor  was  saved  and  Jacob  Brown  was  the  hero. 

During  the  following  summer  there  was  no  general  engagement 
on  this  lake,  but  there  were  many  minor  encounters  along  the 
shore  and  a  few  on  the  water.  Some  of  these  were  bloody  in 
their  results  and  there  were  accusations  of  violating  the  rules  of 
modern  warfare,  due  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  the  wild  man  of  the 
forest  often  took  part  and  when  possible  he  followed  the  instincts 
of  his  race,  in  accordance  with  his  stage  of  development.  Among 
these  minor  operations  was  a  second  capture  of  York,  which  had 
been  reoccupied  by  the  British.  It  was  retaken  in  July  by  300 
men  under  Winfield  Scott.  During  the  first  part  of  August  the 
two  hostile  fleets,  under  Chauncey  and  Yeo  respectively,  came 
near  a  general  engagement.  They  wore  around  each  other  for 
several  days,  but  whenever  either  seemed  ready  to  fight  the  other 
turned  tail  and  got  out  of  the  way.  Two  of  Chauncey 's  small  ves- 
sels were  lost  in  the  gale  and  two  of  his  small  schooners  were  cap- 
tured by  Yeo.  This  occurrence  seemed  to  rouse  the  ire  of  Chauncey 
and  for  some  weeks  thereafter  he  stood  out  and  challenged  Sir 
James,  to  mortal  combat,  like  Goliath  of  old,  but  there  was  no 
David  to  accept  his  challenge.  He  did,  however,  recapture  his  two 
schooners  and  three  of  the  enemy's  besides.  Later  in  the  fall  he 
succeeded  in  bottling  up  Sir  James  and  his  fleet  at  Kingston,  and 
felt  himself  the  proud  possessor  of  the  lake  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  While  there  was  no  general  engagement  and  thus  each 
commander  lost  the  opportunity  to  make  a  great  name  for  himself, 
as  Perry  did  on  Lake  Erie,  there  was  much  firing  between  ship 
and  ship  and  a  considerable  loss  of  life. 

Here  let  me  turn  aside  to  relate  a  pathetic  incident  of  this  time 
and  place. 

The  captain  of  the  forecastle  on  one  of  Chauncey 's  vessels  was 
a  man  named  Tom  Garnet.  His  life  was  a  strange  romance  ac- 
cording to  his  own  story,  and  the  story  was  doubtless  true,  be- 
cause no  one  who  knew  Tom  Garnet  would  doubt  anything  he  said. 
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Twenty  years  before  the  time  we  are  treating,  Tom  Garnet  was 
a  young  English  farmer,  who  lived  some  miles  from  Liverpool. 
He  had  recently  married  andj  was  struggling,  aided  by  his  young 
wife,  to  set  up  a  home.  One  day  he  drove  an  ox  cart  to  Liverpool 
with  a  load  of  wheat,  which  he  intended  to  exchange  for  furniture. 
As  he  walked  near  the  wharf  a  press  gang  approached  him,  knocked 
him  senseless  and  dragged  him  aboard  a  whale  ship.  When  he 
awoke  he  was  out  at  sea  bound  for  the  East  Indies,  with  no  hope 
of  escape  or  of  communicating  with  his  wife  and  friends.  He 
received  low  wages  for  his  services,  saved  his  money  and  at  the 
end  of  seven  years  made  his  escape  and  returned  to  Liverpool.  'We 
can  imagine  his  emotion  as  he  stepped  from  the  ship  and  was 
about  to  return  to  the  home  of  his  childhood  and  the  bosom  of  his 
devoted  wife.  But  it  was  late  at  night  and  he  found  it  necessary 
to  wait  over  till  morning.  He  had  never  slept  at  a  public  inn  and 
fearing  to  make  himself  known  he  crept  under  a  lumber  pile  to 
spend  the  night.  Here  he  was  discovered  by  another  press  gang 
composed  of  vicious  men  who  made  their  living  by  kidnapping  men 
for  the  slavers  and  the  whale  ships.  Garnet  was  again  dragged 
upon  a  ship  which  by  the  next  morning  was  on  its  way  to  South 
America.  Many  years  thereafter  Tom  Garnet  spent  in  the  far 
off  South  Seas.  At  length  he  made  his  escape,  crossed  the  Andes 
Mountains  and  embarked  on  an  American  vessel  for  the  United 
States.  On  landing  he  found  that  the  war  had  just  been  declared 
between  the  United  States  and  England  and  he  joined  the  Ameri- 
can army.  He  was  detailed  to  Chauncey's  fleet  and  soon  rose 
to  the  position  of  captain  of  the  forecastle  on  the  Oneida.  In 
spite  of  all  the  buffeting  of  fate  Tom  Garnet  was  proclaimed 
by  his  fellows  as  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men,  cheerful  and 
sincere,  faithful  as  a  friend  and  delightful  as  a  companion.  It 
was  just  20  years  since  he  had  first  been  seized  by  the  press  gang 
in  Liverpool,  and  since  then  he  had  heard  nothing  of  his  people. 
One  morning  he  awoke  with  a  beaming  countenence  and  told  his 
mates  that  he  saw  in  a  dream  his  beloved  wife  in  heaven  and  had 
agreed  to  join  her.  ' '  I  shall  die  today, ' '  he  declared.  A  few  hours 
later  in  or  near  the  harbor  of  Kingston  a  9-pound  ball  tore  his 
body  to  pieces  and  thus  ends  the  story  of  Tom  Garnet. 

While  in  the  story  telling  business,  there  is  one  more— about  a 
family  known  the  world  over.     On  the  downfall  of  the  great  Na- 
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poleon  at  Waterloo  his  brother  Joseph  came  to  America.  Through 
a  friend  he  purchased  in  Northern  New  York  a  tract  of  several 
thousand  acres.  After  exploring  his  estate  and  remaining  a  year 
or  two  on  it  he  decided  to  spend  a  winter  in  New  York  City  and 
Philadelphia.  Through  the  wilderness  he  started  with  a  gay  com- 
pany, happy  spirits  like  himself,  and  they  made  the  woods  ring 
with  their  shouts  and  music.  At  the  wayside  taverns  where  they 
spent  their  nights  many  hours  were  consumed  in  drinking  and 
merry  making.  One  night  they  stopped  with  an  old  German 
and  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  they  thumped  and  sang. 
When  the  tavern  keeper  presented  his  bill  in  the  morning,  they 
were  astonished  to  find  that  it  wasi  $200.  They  passed  it  around 
and  laughed  heartily  over  it,  then  handed  it  back  to  their  host  de- 
claring that  they  usually  paid  but  $50,  and  asked  him  to  itemize 
it.  The  old  German  was  not  to  be  daunted.  He  returned  to  them 
the  bill  with  the  following  items:  Supper,  so  much,  lodging, 
liquor,  breakfast,  so  much,  amounting  to  exactly  fifty  dollars.  Then 
came  this  item:  "For  making  in  mine  house  one  h— 1  of  a  fuss 
$150.'    The  bill  was  paid. 

With  all  the  carousing  of  the  Bonaparte  party,  their  first 
drink  was  always  serious:  They  drank  to  the  health  of  the  one 
who  was  wearing  away  his  life  like  a  wild  caged  bird  on  his  is- 
land prison  in  the  Southern  Seas,  at  St.  Helena.  It  is  well  au- 
thenticated that  here  in  the  wilderness  of  New  York  a  plot  was 
maturing  for  the  rescue  of  the  fallen  emperor  and  that  a  daring 
American  naval  commander  had  offered  his  aid;  but  all  came  to 
naught  in  1821  with  the  news  of  the  death  of  Napoleon.  Joseph 
remained  in  the  country  many  years  longer,  returning  to  France 
in  1834. 

The  War  of  1812  (we  must  return  to  that  for  a  few  moments) 
dragged  on  through  the  months  of  1814,  but  there  was  little  of 
special  interest  in  the  Ontario  region.  It  was  from  Sackett's  Har- 
bor that  Wilkinson,  who  had  been  called  out  of  the  South,  started 
on  his  hapless  campaign  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  war  is 
memorable  for  its  little  commanders  on  both  sides,  men  of  the 
General  Tom  Thumb  calibre,  mentally  speaking;  and  among  them 
all,  for  downright  littleness,  General  Wilkinson  stands  without  a 
superior. 
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The  chief  diversion  of  the  spring  was  the  capture  of  Fort 
Oswego  early  in  May  by  Sir  James  Yeo  at  a  cost  of  about  240 
men,  and  the  capture,  through  an  ambuscade,  ofi  about  140  British 
by  the  Americans  at  the  mouth  of  Sandy  Creek.  On  capturing 
Oswego,  Sir  James  destroyed  the  fort  and  abandoned  it  next; day. 
For  many  years  thereafter  Fort  Oswego  was  neglected.  It  was 
restored  in  1839  by  act  of  Congress.  It  is  useless  to  enumerate 
further  the  incidents  of  this  war.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  peace 
came  everything  was  in  statu  quo.  Lake  Ontario  and  its  en- 
circling shores  had  been  the  scene  of  much  activity  throughout 
the  war,  but  neither  side  had)  won  a  great  victory  nor  suffered  a 
great  defeat,  and  it  must  be  added,  that  this  region  did  not  per- 
haps contribute  much  td  the  final  outcome. 

The  year  1817  must  be  remembered  as  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  noble  lake.  In  that  year  appeared  the  first  steamer 
upon  its  bosom.  It  was  the  Oneida,  237  tons.  When  it  made  its 
first  voyage  it  was  said  that  crowds  gathered  from  all  the  country- 
side at  every  landing  to  watch  the  first  wreath  of  smoke.  Every 
village  that  could  muster  a  cannon  and  every  steeple  that  had  a 
bell  pealed  forth  a  glad  welcome.  "Within  a  few  years  there  was 
a  large  number  of  steamers  on  the  lake ;  but  lo !  in  these  modern 
days  the  railroads,  especially  the  Grand  Trunk,  have  stolen  most 
of  the  traffic  and  rendered  the  lake  less  a  thing  of  utility  than 
it  might  have  been. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  lake  region  since  the  War 
of  1812  would  require  a  volume  to  relate.  We  can  take  but  a 
glance  at  that  which  pertained  to  this  lake. 

In  1788  there  was  but  one  white  man's  cabin  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  lake  from  Oswego  to  Fort  Niagara.  In  1802  Nathaniel 
Rochester,  a  Marylander,  purchased  a  small  tract  at  the  falls  of 
the  Genesee.  A  few  years  later  he  laid  out  a  village  and  called  it 
after  his  own  name.  It  is  now  the  splendid  city  of  Rochester. 
Oswego  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1828  and  as  a  city  in  1848. 
Its  great  importance  as  a  manufacturing  town  is  due  largely  to 
its  fine  water  power.  The  development  of  this  southern  shore  owed 
much  to  the  Erie  Canal,  which  was  completed  in  1825. 

On  the  Canadian  shore  we  find  many  interesting  towns,  two 
of  which,  Kingston  and  Toronto,  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice. 
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For  more  than  a  hundred  years  Kingston  was  known  as  Fort  Fron- 
tenac.  After  the  American  Revolution  many  fugitive  Loyalists 
settled  here  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Kingston.  The  town 
sprang  into  importance  in  1812.  In  1840,  Queen's  University  was 
founded  and  the  next  year  Kingston  became  the  capital  of  Canada. 
But  this  honor  proved  temporary,  continuing  but  three  years. 
About  1850  a  traveler  visiting  Kingston  wrote  that  it  was  ' '  a  sad 
city  that  seems  to  mourn  in  torpid  silence  since  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  taken  away."  He  declared  that  but  one  establishment 
interested  him  and  that  was  the  penitentiary  and  he  complains  that 
they  would  not  let  him  go  into  it.  But  Kingston  evidently  ceased 
to  mourn  and  turned  its  face  to  the  future.  Its  splendid  Univers- 
ity, its  fine  cathedrals,  churches  and  other  public  buildings,  and 
its  extensive  manufactories  and  commerce  bespeak  a  still  greater 
future. 

With  this  brief  survey  I  must  close,  leaving  unmentioned  the 
so-called  Patriot  War  and  many  other  historic  events,  and  leav- 
ing unnamed  a  great  number  of  towns  and  villages  that  dot  the 
shores  of  this  interesting  lake.  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  when 
I  say  that  Lake  Ontario  in  History  is  yet  to  be  written. 


THE  LOYALIST  MIGRATION  OVERLAND. 


William  Stewart  'Wallace,  M.  A.,  Oxon.—  McMaster  University, 

Toronto,  Ont. 


The  subject  which,  with  consent  of  your  President,  I  have  chos- 
en for  this,  paper  is  "The  Loyalist  Migration  Overland."  I  have 
chosen  it  for  three  reasons;  in  the  first  place  because  Oswego  was 
one  of  the  principal  avenues  of  that  migration ;  in  the  second  place, 
because  most  of  the  emigrants  overland  came  f romi  New  York  State ; 
and  in  the  third  place,  because  the  subject  is  one  which  has  not  as 
yet  been  thoroughly  worked  up.  A  good  deal  is  known  about  the 
marine  migrations  from  New  York  City  and  from  Boston.  For 
that  chapter  of  loyalist  history,  there  are  some  excellent  sources 
available.  Besides  numerous  diaries  and  journals  there  is  the  of- 
ficial correspondence  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  who  superintended  the 
evacuation  of  New  York  City  in  1783,  and  the  correspondence  of 
Edward  'Winslow,  Muster-Master- General  of  His  Majesty's  Pro- 
vincial Forces,  which  has  been  published  under  the  heading  of 
The  Winslow  Papers  by  Archdeacon  Raymond  of  St.  John's.  But 
about  the  migration  overland  there  is  very  little  material  accessible. 
Had  it  not  been  that  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  the  Swiss  soldier  of 
fortune  who  was  Governor  of  Canada  in  1783,  had  a  passion  for 
collecting  and  preserving  his  letters,  we  should  have  had  to  rely  al- 
most entirely  on  the  vague  family  traditions  of  the  loyalists  them- 
selves, traditions  the  value  of  which  is  seriously  vitiated  by  their 
mnemonic  basis. 

It  was  a  remark  of  John  Fiske  's  that  the  American  Revolution 
was  "merely  a  phase  of  English  party  politics  in  the  eighteenth 
century."  B)y  this  he  meant  that  it  was  a  struggle  between  the 
Tories  in  England  and  America,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Whigs  in 
England  and  America,  on  the  other ;  and,  while  it  would  be  wrong 
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to  identify  too  closely  the  Tory  party  in  England  and  the  Tory 
party  in  America,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  much  truth 
in  the  remark.  The  struggle  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  in 
America  was  carried  on  with  a  good  deal  of  bitterness  on  both  sides. 
It  may  be  partisan  bias  on  my  part,  but  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Whigs  were  the  aggressors.  As  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Stamp  Act  agitation,  the  revolutionary  mob  subjected  the  leading 
Tories  to  a  persecution  which  stopped  short  only  of  the  taking  of 
human  life.  And  when  the  Revolution  had  got  under  way,  the 
revolutionary  committees  and  congresses  took  over  the  work  of  per- 
secution, and  carried  it  on  in  a  semi-legal  manner.  In  1779,  an 
English  poet,  writing  in  the  seclusion  of  his  garden  at  Olney,  re- 
ferred to  the  persecution  of  the  Tories  in  America  with  delightful 
irony : 

"Yon  roaring  boys,  who  rave  and  fight 

On  t  'other  side  the  Atlantic, 
I  always  held  them  in  the  right, 

But  most  so  when  most  frantic. 

"When  lawless  mobs  insult  the  court, 

That  man  shall  be  my  toast, 
If  breaking  windows  be  the  sport, 

Who  bravely  breaks  the  most. 

1 '  But  oh,  for  him  my  fancy  culls 

The  choicest  flowers  she  bears, 
Who  constitutionally  pulls 

Your  house  about  your  ears." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  persecution  to  which  the  loyalists 
were  subjected.  There  was  that  which  was  perpetrated  by  "lawr 
less  mobs, ' '  and  that  which  was  carried  on  ' '  constitutionally, ' '  and 
the  two  the  latter  must  have  been  infinitely  the  more  obnoxious. 

The  American  revolutionists  did  not  betray  the  thirst  for 
blood  which  characterized  the  French  revolutionists  later.  There 
were  in  America  no  September  massacres,  no  Reign  of  Terror,  no 
dragonnades,  and  few  judicial  murders.  But  the  persecution 
of  the  Tories,  though  mild,  was  real.     They  were  ostracized,  they 
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were  quarantined,  they  were  imprisoned ;  their  property  was  every- 
where confiscated;  debts  owing  to  them  were  remitted,  provided 
that  one-fiftieth  of  the  debt  was  paid  into  the  state  treasury ;  they 
were  exiled  on  pain  of  death  without  benefit  of  clergy  and  they 
were  made  liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  treason.  In  some  cases, 
loyalists  were  hanged,  and1  their  bodies  allowed  to  remain  hanging 
on  gibbets  at  the  country  cross-roads,  as  a  warning*  to  others;  and 
at  Charleston  a  number  of  loyalists  were  strung  up  in  full  view  of 
the  British  fleet. 

In  the  face  of  this  persecution,  it  is  not  surprising  that  thou- 
sands of  the  loyalists  fled  the  country.  The  great  majority  of 
them  went  by  sea  to  England  or  Nova  Scotia.  But  several  thou- 
sands went  overland  to  Canada.  This  overland  migration  began 
as  early  as  the  summer  of  1775.  In  that  year  Colonel  Allan  Mac- 
lean, a  Scottish  officer  in  the  English  arnty,  came  down  into  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley,  in  Central  New  York,  and  assisted  by  Colonel  Guy 
Johnson,  a  son-in-law  of  the  famous  ' '  Indian  tamer, ' '  Sir  William 
Johnson,  raised  a  loyalist  regiment  known  as  the  Royal  Highland 
Regiment,  which  he  took  with  him  to  Canada.  The  regiment  was 
named  the  Royal  Highland  Regiment  because  the  greater  part  of 
the  men  were  Scottish  Highlanders.  Sir  William  Johnson,  before 
his  death  in  1774,  had  interested  himself  in  schemes  for  the  col- 
onization of  his  vast  estates  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  he  had 
been  successful  in  obtaining  in  the  main  two  classes  of  settlers,  the 
Germans  and  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  Of  the  latter,  he  induced 
more  than  a  thousand  to  settle  on  his  estates,  some  of  them,  as  late 
as  1773.  M|any  of  these  Highlanders  had  been  Jacobites;  some 
of  them  had  seen  service  at  Culloden  Mbor;  and  one  of  them,, 
Alexander  Macdonnell,  whose  son  afterwards  became  a  member  of 
the  first  legislature  of  Upper  Canada,  had  been  on  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie 's  personal  staff.  These  men  had  no  love  for  the  Hanover- 
ians; but  their  loyalty  to  the  Johnsons,  and  their  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  American  ideals  (many  of  them  had  nothing  but  the 
Gaelic ) ,  kept  them  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  true,  almost  with- 
out exception,  to  the  British  cause.  King  George  had  no  more 
faithful  allies  in  the  New  World  than  these  rebels  of  '45. 

In  the  spring  of  1776  there  was  a  fresh  influx  of  refugees. 
Sir  John  Johnson,  the  son  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  received  word 
that  he  was  to  be  arrested  by  the  revolutionary  authorities,  and 
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in  order  to  escape  arrest  he  fled  from  his  seat  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley  to  Canada.  With  him  he  took  three  hundred  of  his  Scot- 
tish and  German  neighbors  and  dependants;  and  he  was  followed 
by  the  Mohawk  Indians  under  their  famous  chief,  Joseph  Brant. 
In  Canada,  Sir  John  Johnson  received  a  colonel's  commission  to 
raise  two  loyalist  battalions  of  five  hundred  men  each,  to  be  known 
as  the  King's  Royal  Regiment  of  New  York.  The  full  comple- 
ment was  soon  made  up  from  the  numbers  of  loyalists  from  other 
counties  of  Northern  and  Central  New  York ;  and  Sir  Johin  Johnson's 
"Royal  Greens,"  as  they  were  called,  were  in  the  thick  of  nearly 
every  border  foray  from  that  time  until  the  end  of  the  war.  As 
the  tide  of  refugees  swelled,  other  corps  were  formed.  Colonel 
John  Butler,  one  of  Sir  John  Johnson's  right-hand  men,  organized 
his  Loyal  Rangers,  a  body  of  irregular  troops  who  adopted, 
with  modifications,  the  Indian  method  of  warfare;  and  Major  Jes- 
sup,  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Greens,  organized  a  separate  regiment 
which  was  known  after  him  as  Jessup  's  Corps. 

These  loyalist  troops  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  war.  Owing  to  the  incapacity  of  Lord  George  Ger- 
main, the  English  minister  who  more  than  any  other1  was  respon- 
sible for  the  misconduct  of  the  war,  their  operations  Were  not  made 
part  of  a  concerted  plan  of  action,  but  sank  into  the  category 
of  isolated  raids.  Yet  they  were  more  feared,  and  inflicted  more 
damage,  than  perhaps  all  the  'King's  regular  forces  put  together. 
Whig  historians  have  made  against  them  very  serious  charges  of 
barbarity  and  inhumanity;  and  even  the  English  poet  Thomas 
Campbell  has  blackened  their  name  in  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

"On  Susquehanna's  side,  fair  Wyoming! 
Although  the  wild  flower  on  thy  ruined  wall 
And  roofless1  homes  a  sad  remembrance  bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befall. ' ' 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  by  these  troops  that  Upper 
Canada  was  largely  settled  after  the  war,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  just  what  truth  there  is  in  the  charges  that  have  been 
made.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  charge  of  inhumanity  cannot  be 
entirely  denied ;  and  certainly  the  behaviour  of  the  loyalist  troops 
during  the  war  did  a  great  deal  to  embitter  the  attitude  of  the 
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Whigs  toward  the  Tories.    But  there  iare  three  observations  which 
deserve  to  be  made: 

(1)  That  the  loyalists  were  probably  in  many  cases  blamed 
for  the  excesses  of  the  Indians  who  were  with  them;  and  it  is  no 
more  just  to  blame  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Colonel  Butler  for  the 
excesses  of  the  Indians  at  Cherry  Valley  and  Wyoming  than  it  is 
to  blame  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm)  for  the  massacre  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry. 

(2)  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  loyalist  troops  were 
men  who  had  been  evicted  from  their  homes,  and  whose  property 
had  been  confiscated.  They  had  been  placed  under  the  ban  of 
the  law,  and  had  been  forbidden  to  return  to  see  their  families 
under  penalty  of  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  They  would 
have  been  hardly  human  had  they  waged  a  mimic  warfare. 

(3)  Their  depredations  were  of  great  value  from  a  military 
point  of  view.  Not  only  did  their  raids  prevent  thousands  of 
Whig  militiamen  from  joining  the  continental  forces;  but  they 
seriously  threatened  the  sources  of  Washington's  food  supply. 
The  valleys  which  they  ravaged  were  the  .granary  of  the  revolution- 
ary forces.  Inl780  Sir  John  Johnson  destroyed  in  the  Schoharie 
Valley  alone  no  less  than  80,000  bushels  of  grain;  and  this  loss, 
as  Washington  wrote  the  President  of  Congress,  "threatened  alarm- 
ing consequences. ' '  That  this  work  of  destruction  was  carried  out 
by  the  loyalists  con  amove  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  that  fact  does  not 
diminish  the  strategical  value  of  their  work. 

The  next  wave  of  refugees  came  into  Canada  after  the  defeat 
of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga.  Those  refugees  who  were  able  to  bear 
arms  were  drafted  into  the  loyalist  regiments;  but  non-combatants 
—the  old  men,  women  and  children— were  accommodated  in  bar- 
racks at  the  government's  expense  at  St.  John's,  Chambly,  Mon- 
treal, Sorel,  and  Mlachiche,  near  Three  Rivers.  The  most  important 
refugee  camps  were  at  Sorel,  where  the  seigniory  was  purchased  by 
the  government,  and  at  Machiche,  where  Haldimand's  former  sec- 
retary, a  Swiss  named  Gugy,  was  placed  in  charge.  It  was  at  these 
settlements  that  the  loyalists  first  betrayed  that  complaining  and 
discontented  spirit  which  did  so  little  to  endear  them  to  Hjaldi- 
mand  and  his  officers.  At  this  distance  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  excuse  for  their  grumbling;  and  Haldimand  must" be 
confessed  to  have  done  for  them  all  that  was  possible. 
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The  end  of  the  war  brought  the  last  and  greatest  wave  of 
refugees.  The  failure  of  the  English  government  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  loyalists  in  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  revolted  states  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  Peace, 
so  far  as  the  loyalists  were  concerned,  left  thousands  of  the  ex- 
treme loyalists  no  choice  but  to  seek  a  newi  home  elsewhere.  A' 
proclamation  was  issued  by  Hlaldimand  inviting  the  refugees  to 
rendezvous  at  four  places ;  Isle  aux  Noix,  at  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Champlain,  Sackett's  Harbour,  Oswego  and  Niagara.  Of  these 
places  of  rendezvous  the  most  popular  seems  to  have  been  Oswego. 
Especially  after  the  loyalist  regiments  had  been  settled  in  1784 
along  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  above  Montreal  and 
about  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  the  Oswego  route  seems-  to  have  been 
usually  adopted  by  families  emigrating  to  Canada.  "Refugees," 
wrote  an  officer  at  Cataraqui  (Kingston)  in  the  summer  of  1784, 
"are  daily  coming  in  across  the  lake."  Many  of  the  loyalist  sol- 
diers had  been  for  years  separated  from  their  families,  and  Os- 
wego was  the  most  convenient  route  by  which  their  families  could 
rejoin  them.  They  were  not  allowed  to  settle  at  Oswego,  because 
although  Oswego  was  not  handed  over  by  the  British  to  the  Am- 
erican government  until  1796,  Oswego  was  after  1783  technically 
in  American  territory.  There  was  little  else  there  but  a  fort  and  a 
store  of  Robert  Hamilton,  one  of  the  great  merchants  of  Upper 
Canada. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  tide  of  immigration  ceased 
in  1784,  or  even  in  1785.  It  went  on  for  many  years.  When  Col- 
onel Simcoe  came  out  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada  in 
1792  ,he  entered  on  an  immigration  propaganda,  on  a  policy  of 
"building  up"  his  province,,  which  bore  a  resemblance  to  modern 
methods  of  attracting  population.  He  believed  that  in  1792  and 
later  there  were  still  in  the  United  States'  many  persons  who  were 
loyal  to  Great  Britain,  and  would  gladly  take  up  their  residence 
once  more  under  the  British  flag.  Thati  there  were  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  loyalists  who  remained  in  the  States  after  the  peace  of 
Versailles,  and  acquiesced  in  the  Revolution,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  many  of  these  were  induced  by  Simcoe 's  proclamations  and 
offers  of  free  land  to  emigrate  to  Upper  Canada.  But  with  these 
there  came  also  many  who  had  no  claim  to  be  described  as  loyalists, 
many  who  had  no  other  motive  in  coming  than  their  desire  to  ob- 
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tain  free  land.  The  War  of  the  Revolution  was  scarcely  over  when 
immigrants  of  a  non-loyalist  character  showed  a  tendency  to  flock 
into  Canada.  In  1783,  when  Colonel  Willett  of  the  Continental 
forces  was  making  an  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  the  British 
fort  at  Oswego,  American  traders,  with  an  audacity  which  one 
cannot  but  admire,  were  arriving  at  Niagara.  In  1784,  some  rebels 
who  had  attempted  to  pose  as  loyalists,  were  ejected  from  the 
settlements  at  Cataraqui.  And  after  Simcoe  began  to  advertise  free 
land  grants)  to  all  who  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
George,  there  was  a  fresh  wave  of  immigration  across  the  border. 
The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  a  French  emigre  who  travelled 
through  Upper  Canada  in  1795,  and  wiho  has  left  us  the  best  ac- 
count we  have  of  conditions  in  the  province  at  that  time,  asserted 
that  there  were  in  Upper  Canada,  many  who  "falsely  profess  an 
attachment  to  the  British  monarch,  and  curse  the  government  of 
the  Union  for  the  mere  purpose  of  getting  possession  of  lands." 
"We  met  in  this  excursion,"  says  La  Rochefoucauld  in  another 
place,  "an  American  family  who,  with  some  oxen,  cows  and  sheep, 
were  emigrating  to  Canada.  "We  came,'  said  they,  'to  your  Gov- 
ernor,' whom  they  did  not  know,  'to  see  whether  he  will  give  us 
land.'  'Aye,  aye,'  the  Governor  replied,  'you  are  tired  of  the  fed- 
eral government;  you  like  not  any  longer  to  have  so  many  kings; 
you  wish  again  for  your  old  father'  (it  is  thus  the  Governor  calls 
the  British  monarch  when  he  speaks  with  Americans)  ;  'you  are 
perfectly  right;  come  along,  we  love  such  good  Royalists  as  you 
Are;  we  will  give  you  land.'  "  ;  i 

To  the  ardent  mind  of  Colonel  Simcoe,  every  immigrant  who 
came  over  the  border  was  a  loyalist.  Yet  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  such  was  not  the  case.  Writing!  in  1799,  Richard  Cart- 
wright,  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Upper  Canada,  said  that 
"it  has  so  happened  that  a  great  portion  of  the  population  of  that 
part  of  the  province  which  extends  from  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Kenty  upwards  is  composed  of  persons  who  have  evidently  no 
claim  to  the  appellation  of  loyalists."  In  some  districts  it  was  a 
cause  of  grievance  with  the  loyalists  that  persons;  from  the  States 
entered  the  province,  petitioned  for  lands,  took  the  necessary  oaths, 
and  having  obtained  possession  of  the  lands,  sold  them,  pocketed 
the  money,  and  returned  to  the  States  from  which  they  had  come. 
As  late  as  1816,  there  appeared  in  the  Kingston  Gazette  a  letter  in 
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which  the  complaint  was  made  that  "people  who  have  come  into 
the  country  from  the  States,  marry  into  a  family,  and  obtain  a 
lot  of  wild  land,  get  John  Ryder  to  move  the  landmarks,  and  in- 
stead of  a  wild  lot,  take  by  force  a  fine  house  and  barn  and  orchard, 
and  a  well-cultured  farm,  and  turn  the  oU  Tory  (as  he  is  called) 
out  of  his  house  and  all  his  labour  for  thirty  years." 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  a  large  part  of  the  later  immigration 
was  non-loyalist  in  its  character.  From  this,  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  the  newcomers  were  not  good  settlers.  Just  as  the  Am- 
erican settlers  who  are  today  flocking  into  the  West  are  among 
the  best  immigrants  which  Canada  possesses,  so  the  American 
immigrants  into  Upper  Canada  were  among  the  best  that  were 
to  be  had.  Even  Richard  Cartwright  admitted  that  they  had 
"resources  in  themselves  which  other  people  are  usually  strangers 
to";  and  he  confessed  that  they  compared  very  favorably  with 
the  loyalists  who  came  from]  England  and  the  maritime  provinces, 
who  were  "idle  and  profligate,"  The  great  majority  of  them  be- 
came loyal  and  law-abiding  subjects  of  the  British  crown ;  andi  it 
was  only  when  the  American  army  invaded  Canada  in  1812,  and 
when  William!  Lyon  Mackenzie  made  a  push  for  independence  in 
1837,  that  the  American  sympathies  of  some  of  the  early  immi- 
grants became  apparent. 

To  attempt  to  compute  the  numbers  of  the  loyalist  migration 
overland  would  be  a  rash  undertaking.  We  have  definite  returns 
with  regard  to  the  marine  migration ;  from  the  port  of  New  York 
in  1782  and  1783  there  sailed  between;  30,000  and  35,000  persons. 
But  for  the  overland  migration  we  have  no  definite  figures  to  rely 
upon.  The  population  of  Canada  in  1791  has  been  placed  as  high 
as  25,000;  but  this  is  certainly  an  exaggeration.  Pitt's  estimate  of 
10,000  is  probably  much  nearer  the  mark.  And  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  original  loyalist  migration  between  the  years  1775  and 
1785  amounted  to  more  than  six  or  seven  thousand.  The  total 
population  of  the  settlements  along  the  north  shore  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  and  about  the  Bay  of  Quinte  was  in  1784  only  in  the 
neighborhood  of  four  thousand. 

There  is  one  misapprehension  about  the  loyalists  who  migrated 
to  Canada  which  deserves  to  be  corrected.  The  impression  has 
grown  up  that  the  loyalists  comprised  the  aristocratic  and  conserv- 
ative class  in  the  colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.     There 
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is  some  truth  in  this  impression  so  far  as  the  loyalists  who  went  to 
England,  and  even  to  Nova  Scotia,  are  concerned.  But  there  is 
very  little  truth  in  it  so  far  as  the  overland  immigrants  are 
concerned.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  of  the  loyalists  that  set- 
tled in  Upper  Canada  were  people  of  very  humlble  origin.  Even 
the  half -pay  officers  were  described  by  Sir  Frederick;  Haldimand, 
the  Governor  of  Canada,  as  "  mechanics,  only  removed  from  one 
situation  to  practice  their  trade  in  another. ' '  Many  of  the  so-call- 
ed half -pay  officers;  had  no  real  claim  to  the  title.  "Many,"  said 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman  who  came  to  the  St.  Lawrence  settle- 
ments, ' '  many  were  placed  on  the  list  of  officers,  not  because  they 
had  seen  service,  but  as  the  most  certain  way  of  compensating 
them  for  their  losses  sustained  in  the  Rebellion;"  and  Haldimand 
himself  complained  that  "there  is  no  end  to  it  if  every  man  that 
comes  in  is  to  be  considered  and  paid  as  an  officer."  There  is 
evidence  that  many  of  the  loyalists  were  illiterate.  "There  were 
but  few  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  who  possessed  a  complete  education, ' ' 
wrote  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  to  whom  reference  has  just  been 
made.  ' '  He  was  personally  acquainted  with  many,  especially  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Biay  of  Quinte,  and  by  no  means  were  all 
educated,  or  men  of  judgment ;  even  the  half -pay  officers,  many  of 
them,  had  but  a  limited  education." 

The  aristocrats  of  the  Family  Compact  party  in  Upper  Can- 
ada did  not  come  in  with  the  loyalists:  of  1784 ;  they  came,  in  most 
cases,  after  1791^(some  of  them  from  England,  such  as  Bishop 
Strachan,  and  some  of  them  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
such  as  the  Beverley  Robinsons.  The  overland  immigrants  were 
in  the  main  either  Highland  peasants,  or  German  farmers,  or  Am- 
erican frontiersmen. 


TWO  TYPICAL  UNITED  EMPIRE  LOYALISTS 
AND  FOUNDERS  OF  CANADA. 


Miss  Agnes  Maule  Machar,  Vice  President  Kingston  Historical 
Society,  Kingston,  Ontario. 


Not  a  great  many  years  ago,  it  might  have  seemed  inappro- 
priate or  unwelcome  to  present  the  career  of  a  United  Empire 
Loyalist  to  the  notice  of  an  American  Historical  Society.  But 
time  has  softened  political  asperities,  and  the  records  of  "old 
unhappy  things"  are  read  more  dispassionately  than  formerly 
at  least  by  all  true  students  of  history.  They  are  more  and  more 
regarded  as  "human  documents,"  with  vital  passions  and 
experiences.  We  read  them,  not  in  the  spirit  of  partisanship, 
but  of  sympathy-feelings  that  the  tangled  web  which  we  call  his- 
tory— in  the  main — the  product  of  diverse  tendencies  in  our  com- 
plex human  nature,  working  out— we  may  well  believe— through 
the  shock  of  sharp  conflict,  nobler  results  than  could  have  been 
attained  without  the  character-building  play  of  contest  and  strug- 
gle. 

Regarding  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution  in  this 
spirit— it  is  easy  to  see  why — in  the  conflict  that  rent  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  from  the  mother-land  there  were  concerned  many  highly 
intelligent  people— so  staunch  in  their  attachment  to  old  England, 
the  old  flag,  and  the  old  British  throne,  that  it  seemed  as  if  no 
personal  or  popular  grievance  could  alienate  them,  from  that 
allegiance.  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  British  history  indeed 
it  is  easy  to  trace  the  interaction  of  two  diverse  types  of  mind, 
often  sharply  opposed,  which,  for  lack  of  better  names  we  may 
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call  the  feudalistic  and  the  democratic,  the  Montroses  and  Claren- 
dons, as  well  as  the  De  Mont  forts  and  Hampdens.  Doubtless  both 
have  been  needed,  like  the  contrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  of 
the  universe,  in  keeping  the  onward  march  of  constitutional  free- 
dom in  line  with  loyalty  to  law,  order  and  good  government. 

It  was,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  the  "  Thirteen  Colon- 
ies, ' '  founded  as  they  had  been  mainly  by  men  who  had  become  self- 
exiled  for  the  sake  of  loyalty  to  their  principles,  as  well  as  of 
"land  and  liberty"— should  contain  many  representatives  of  these 
opposite  types  of  opinion  and  sentiment.  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  larger  portion  of  those  opposed  to  the  rupture  of  British 
Connexion  were  by  no  means  indifferent  to  Constitutional  freedom, 
or  to  aught  that  threatened  it.  We  are  told  by  Professor  Tyler 
of  Cornell  University,  in  an  able  article  in  the  American  Histori- 
cal Review  of  1896,  of  the  brave  endeavor  of  Joseph  Calloway— a 
man  of  great  ability  and  influence  who,  supported  by  good  men 
like  John  Jay,  brought  before  Congress  a  scheme  for  what  we 
should  now  call  H\ome-rule,  on  a  basis  of  colonial  confederation, 
very  similar  to  that  now  working  so  well  in  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada. It  was  lost  by  a  single  vote,  but- many  hoped,  to  the  last, 
that,  with  time  and  patience  on  the  side  of  the  colonists,  and 
the  energetic  protests  of  Pitt  and  his  friends  at  home,  the  tem- 
porary antagonism  might  be  overcome,  and  the  crisis  tided  over, 
while  they  naturally  dreaded  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  "republi- 
canist  in  the  air, ' '  and  clung  more  closely  to  their  old  ideal  Britain 
—the  land  they  still  loved,  where  law  and  liberty  seemed  at  last 
set  on  a  permanent  footing,  and  where  "sober-suited  freedom" 
had  "broadened  down"  through  a  long  heroic  past.  And,  but 
for  the  irresponsible  outbreak  of  the  "Boston  Tea-party,"  the 
urgent  pleadings  of  Burke  and  Chatham  might  indeed  have  pre- 
vailed  over  the  narrow  obstinacy  of  a  more  than  half- German 
monarch  and  his  too  subservient  Ministers;  and  the  promising 
Anglo-Saxon  regime  on  this  continent  might  not  have  been  rent 
in  twain !  But,  what  was  to  be— was,  and  we  must  now  be  content 
to  keep  true  and  strong  the  natural  bond  of  brotherhood  and  com- 
mon inheritance,  trusting  the  future  to  the  "Divinity  that  shapes 
our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  will ! ' ' 

According  to  Professor  Tyler,  out  of  a  population  in  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies,  of  three  millions,  there  were  about  one  million  of  per- 
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sons,  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  rest  in  education  or  social  standing 
—who  were  opposed  to  the  appeal  to  arms  and  the  repudiation  of 
their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain.  He  ranges  them  in  four  classes — 
first — the  official  class,  men  holding  positions  in  the  military  and 
civil  service  of  the  government;  second—  the  selfish  political  time- 
servers  who  sought  only  their  own  interest ;  third— those  whose  in- 
terests were  bound  up  with  commercial  business  and  real  estate,  and 
who  were  naturally  opposed  to  all  measures  likely  to  lead  to  riot 
and  civil  war;  fourth — the  professional  class— a  clear  majority  of 
whom  were  opposed  to  the  Revolution ;  fifth— and  of  course  includ- 
ing many  of  the  others,  the  naturally  Conservative  class,  contain- 
ing "at  least  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cultivation,  the  moral 
thoughtfulness,  the  personal  purity  and  honour  existing  in  the 
entire  community  to  which  they  happened  to  belong. ' '  To  the  last- 
mentioned  class  belonged  both  of  the  men  whiose  story  is  told 
in  this  paper,  while,  as  regarded  minor  points  of  difference,  we 
might  place  the  Hon.  Richard  Cartwright  in  the  fourth  class,  and 
Colonel  Joel  Stone  in  the  third. 

Richard  Cartwright— a  name  strong  in  Canada,  was  born 
early  in  1759,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  his  father  being  English  and  his 
mother  Dutch.  All  that  we  know  of  the  former  is— Ithat  he  was 
"remarkable"  for  the  English  traits  of  "hospitality  and  convivial 
talents."  It  was  probably  from  his  Dutch  mother  that  he  in- 
herited his  more  remarkable  mental  and  moral  characteristics — 
especially  his  unusual 'moral  thoughtfulness 'and  religious  earnest- 
ness. Carefully  trained  at  home,  he  grew  up  an  eager  and  assidu- 
ous student,  reading  everything  that  came  in  his  way,  while  his 
naturally  clear  judgment  and  retentive  memory  enabled  him  to 
use  his  reading  to  good  purpose.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  graduate  of  Yale  or  Harvard;  but  he  nevertheless  received  an 
excellent  liberal  education,  and — between  originals  and  transla- 
tions— was  well  versed  in  classic  lore.  And— having  early  set 
before  himself  the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry,  as  his  ideal 
of  a  useful  and  happy  vocation,  he  early  began  the  study  of  He- 
brew, in  order  to  read  the  whole  Bible  in  both  its  original  lan- 
guages. 

But  the  clouds  then  ominously  gathering  on  the  political 
horizon  were  destined  to  frustrate  this  cherished  hope,  in  com- 
mon with  many  others.     At  first,  however,  the  growing  troubles 
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could  have  entered  but  little  into  his  thoughts;  for-  he  was  not 
yet  twelve  years  old,  when  the  shot  was  fired]  at  Lexington  which 
" echoed!  round  the  world."  They  must,  indeed  have  occupied  the 
minds  of  those  about  him,  but,  being  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  "storm  center,"  and  absorbed  in  his  beloved  studies, 
the  young  student  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  bestowed  much 
attention  on  the  questions  at  issue.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  his 
natural  tendencies  would  inevitably  lead  him  to  adopt  the  strong 
British  sentiments  of  his  parents,  along  with  the  sacrifices  of 
his  cherished  ideals  and  purposes.  At  least  he  seems  to  have 
shown  no  reluctance  to  accompanying  them,  when  they  finally  left 
the  civilized  surroundings  of  Albany  for  the  still  unsettled  wilds 
in  the  vicinity  of  Niagara.  There  the  family  seems  to  have  re- 
sided for  some  time,  near  the  headquarters  of  the  colonial  regi- 
ment known  as  "The  King's  Rangers,"  and  we  next  find  the, 
studious  lad  of  eighteen,  curiously  out  of  place,  acting  as  secretary 
to  Colonel  Butler,  the  commander  of  the  troop. 

This  office  he  held  during  the  two  years  of  guerilla  warfare 
in  alliance  with  the  Indians,  which  desolated  a  large  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  stained!  by  the  tragic  "Massacre  of  Wyoming." 
At  the  close  of  this  unhappy  and  ill-starred  campaign— with 
which  the  young  secretary  was:  much  out  of  sympathy— he  drew  up 
a.  plain,  matter  of  fact  narrative  of  the  course  of  hostilities,  end- 
ing with  a  reflection,  never  superfluous  in  a  world  that  has  not 
yet  learned  sufficient  abhorrence  of  the  wicked  wastefulness  of  war. 
After  specifying  such  tactical  advantages  as  had  been  .gained  from 
a  military  point  of  view,  he  gives  in  his  closing  paragraph,  his 
own  estimate  of  the  whole  miserable  enterprise,  thus  summing  up 
the  result— (that  "the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  war  have  been 
at  least  fully  equal  to  these  advantages.  The  cruelties  that  have 
attended  it,  and  have  been  exercised  indiscriminately  on  friend 
and  foe,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  when  seriously  con- 
sidered, must  make  it  to  be  regarded  with  general  abhorrence. ' ' 

One  happy  result  of  young  Cartwright's  temporary  residence 
in  the  Niagara  district  wasi  his  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Lieu- 
tenant James  Secord,  of  the  Indian  Department  of  Rangers,  whose 
family  had  lately  followed  him  through  the  surrounding  wilder- 
ness. Hie  and  several  other  members  of  the  same  family  were 
notable  figures  in  the  campaigns  of  that  period  and  also  of  the 
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"War  of  1812.  Magdalen  Secord  who  now  became  Mrs.  Cartwright, 
was,  in  after  years,  the  sister-in-law  of  Laura  Secord — the  cele- 
brated Canadian  heroine,  whose  monumental  statue  adorns  the 
historic  field  of  Lundy's  Lane. 

As  there  was  then  little  prospect  of  settled  work  in  the  pro- 
fession of  his  choice,  and  he  had  new  responsibilities  to  meet,  Rich- 
ard Cartwright,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  entered  into 
business  relations  withi  a  young  Scotchman  named  Hamilton— the 
future  founder  of  the  Canadian  city  of  that  name,  and  soon  rec- 
ognized as  a  leader  in  the  young  Province.  The  two  like-minded 
friends  seem  to  have  established  themselves  first  at  Carleton  Is- 
land on  Lake  Ontario,  but  on  the  cession  of  that  island  to  the 
United  States,  they  removed  to  Cataraqui,  now1  Kingston,  whence, 
some  years  later  Mr.  Hamilton  went  to  settle  permanently  at 
Niagara. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  town,  or  township  of  Kingston 
was  founded  at  Cataraqui,  where  old  Fort  Frontenac  had  stood 
so  long  for  the  supremacy  of  New  France.  The  first  settlers  there 
were  chiefly  Loyalists  of  more  than  average  intelligence  and  char- 
acter—one of  them  being  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart,  formerly  a  Mission- 
ary to  the  Mohawk  Indians,  who  now,  having  been  driven  north- 
ward by  the  revolution,  became  the  first  minister  of  religion  in 
Kingston,  opening  also  a  school  for  the  children  of  his  flock.  Others 
were  officers  who  had  served  during  the  war,  and  now  gladly 
settled  down  to  peaceful  occupations,  while  a  little  later,  came 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  of  high  character  and  ideals.  Among 
these,  Richard  Cartwright,  with  his  clear  intelligence,  business 
ability  and  fearless  uprightness,  soon  attained  a  leading  position 
and  influence. 

Although  Mr.  Cartwright  had  not  cared  for  the  study  of  law 
as  a  profession,  he  had  what  is  called  "a  legal  turn  of  mind"  and 
used  his  keen  political  insight,  as  well  as  his  natural  fairness  and 
impartiality  to  good  purpose  in  dealing  with  the  constitutional 
problems  that  soon  arose  in  connection  with  the  government  of 
the  infant  Province.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Kingston,  he 
was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  for  the  District  of 
Mjecklenburg,  as  a  large  surrounding  extent  of  country  was  then 
called — an  unsalaried  office  which  he  filled  during  the  rest  of  his 
life  with  his  characteristic  justice,  firmness  and  inflexible  integ- 
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rity.  His  penetrative  judgment  and  attention  to  details  made  his 
disinterested  labors  of  great  value  to  the  community,  while  his  able 
addresses  at  the  Court  of  Quarter-Sessions  exercised  an  educative 
influence  on  the  untrained  minds  he  so  often  addressed. 

When  Governor  Simcoe  entered  on  his;  office  in  1792,  and  pro- 
claimed Upper  Canada  a  separate  Province,  Mr.  Cartwright  was 
one  of  the  first  appointed  to  a  seat  in  the'  Legislative  Council,  of 
which— to  the  last—  he  continued  to  be  a  most  useful  and  faith- 
ful member,  never  being  absent  from  a  single  session  while  health 
and  strength  lasted.  How  much  careful  consideration  he  gave  to 
the  subjects  which  required  such  attention — we  can  see  in  the 
series  of  ]etters  published  by  one  of  his  grandsons,  more  than  a 
generation  ago.  There  were  many  things  to  be  settled  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  new  Province,  concerning  necessary  legislation,  immi- 
gration, roads,  land-tenure,  customs— even  a  "Traffic  Question"— 
and,  as  years  passed,  points  affecting  Provincial  Rights!  These 
problems  Mr.  Cartwright  thought  out  for  himself,  his  natural  bent 
inclining  to  a  moderate  Conservatism,  with  aristocratic  leanings, 
yet  with  a  much  fairer  and  fuller  appreciation  of  popular  rights 
than  seemed  possible  to  some  of  his  contemporaries. 

Abuses  in  the  matter  of  land-grants  formed  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing problem  subjects  of  attention  at  that  period.  In  1795,  we  find 
him  in  a  memorandum  addressed  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Hunter, 
complaining  of  the  action  of  British  officials,  who,  not  content  with 
bestowing  liberal  grants  of  land  on  deserving  Loyalists,  in  their 
haste  to  people  the  Canadian  wilds,  subsidized  "collections  of  in- 
capables"  not  only  with  land,  but  also  with  household  supplies, 
tools,  etc.,  which,  he  says,  might  just  as  well  have  been  made  in 
Canada,  as  well  as  with  food  for  three  years  from  the  King's 
stores.  And,  as  early  as  1788,  British  restrictions  were  relaxed  so 
far  as  to  permit  American  relatives  of  the  Loyalists  to  acquire 
similar  rights,  as  bona-fide  settlers,  a  permission  which  unfortunate- 
ly opened  the  way  to  an  influx  of  wholesale  speculation  in  "real 
estate."  The  resulting  prevalence  of  "land  grabbing"  became 
along  with  church  and  class  exclusiveness — a  seriously  disturbing 
element  in  the  Province,  and,  more  and  more,  a  source  of  growing 
dissensions.  Mr.  Cartwright 's  personal  disappointment,  as  to  the 
ideals  he  had  cherished  for  his  new,  home  finds  expression  in  a 
letter  written  in  1793,  showing  how  truly  he  foresaw  the  resulting 
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trend  of  discontent  which  reached  its  climax  in  the  ' '  Rebellion ' '  of 
1837 — "On  the  division  of  the  Provinces'' — he  says — "as  we  had 
no  previous  establishments  in  our  way,  I  fondly  hoped  that  we 
were  to  sit  down  cordially  together,  to  form]  regulations1  for  the 
public  good !  But  a  little  experience  convinces  me  that  these  were 
the  visions  of  a  novice,  and  I  found  our  Executive  Government  dis- 
posed to  calculate  their  measures  as  much  with  a  view  to  patron- 
age and  private  endowment  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  But 
such  policy  is  as  short-sighted  as  it  is  illiberal  and— little  as  it  may 
be  noticed  at  present, — if  persisted  in  and  pushed  very  far,  will  un- 
questionably be  sowing  the  seeds  of  civic  discord,  and  perhaps  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  future  revolution!  With  similar  justice 
and  force: — though  himself  an  attached  member  of  the  established 
Church  of  England,  he  protested  against  the  disabilities  then 
imposed  on  the  ministers  of  other  churches,  and  points  out  the 
unfairness  of  the  attempt  to  give  to  that  church  in  a  community 
where  it  could  claim  only  a  twentieth  part  of  the  population,  "the 
same  exclusive  privileges  which  it  possesses  in  Britain,  and  which, 
even  there,  are  the  cause  of  so  much  clamor. ' ' 

On  the  subject  of  the,  capital  of  the  new  Province,  and  the 
laying  out  of  its  roads,  Mr.  Cartwright  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose 
what  he  considered  the  hasty  proceedings  of  the  too  sanguine  and 
impatient  Governor  Simcoe,  who  was  already  planning  a  site  for 
the  capital,  as  far  west  as  London  (Out.  ),  and  also  the  extension 
of  roads  built  by  Government  troops,  through  an  almost  unin- 
habited wilderness,  leaving  tlhe  people  in  the  already  settled  dis- 
tricts to  provide  their  own  roads  and  bridges,  as  best  they  could. 
These  common-sense  protests  were,  however,  made  the  occasion  for 
aspersions  on  his  loyalty,  which  even  found  their  way  to  Britain 
— a  slur  which  he  indignantly  repelled.  "Why," — he  said,  in  a 
letter  to  a  British  friend,  "was  I  offered  a  seat  in  the  Council,  if 
not  to  have  the  benefit  of  my  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
country? — not  merely  tt»  show  complaisance  to  the  person  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  duty  which 
I  conceive  my  appointment  imposes  on  me,  and,  in  the  discharge  of 
a  public  trust,  I  must  follow  my  own  sense  of  duty  and  propriety.' ' 

In  an  able  speech  in  the  Legislative  Council  in  1794,  on  a 
very  different  subject,  he  further  manifests  his  independence  and 
wise  judgment,  in  a  strong  protest  against  what  he  considered  a 
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premature  attempt  to  force  upon  the  young  Province  a  system 
of  centralized  and]  complicated  legal  machinery,  which  "appropri- 
ate as  it  might  be  to  the  great  metropolis  of  London, ' '  seemed,  he 
said,  singularly  out  of  place  in  a  "thin  population,  scattered 
over  an  immense  extent  of  country  without  communication  or  in- 
tercourse for  at  least  five  months  in  the  year,  without  a  single 
lawyer  within  the  compass  of  more  than  seven  hundred  miles, 
and  where  every  part  is  equally  barren  of  intricate  or  important 
subjects  of  legislation."  H^  further  refers  to  the  original  Coun- 
ty Courts  of  England,  with  its  infinitely  smaller  subdivision  of 
counties,  on  the  same  system  as  that  then  prevailing  in  the  Pro- 
vince, and  quotes  Mr.  Blackstone's  strictures  on  their  subversion 
when  replaced  by  what  he  called  "the  chicanes  and  subtilties  of 
Norman  jurisprudence,  as  an  ultimate  result  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest. ' ' 

The  same  shrewd  insight  and  common-sense  are  manifest  in 
his  remarks  on  the  growing  exports  and  commerce  of  the  Province, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century — the  difficulties  of 
transportation,  the  improvements  in  the  smal]  canals  even  then 
existing  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  already  vexed  question  of 
customs'  duties.  He  had  early  established  flour  mills  at  Napanee, 
where  there  wjas  good  water-power,  and  mentions  the  fact  that, 
about  1797,  the  American  garrisons  and  their  settlements  on  Lake 
Ontario  have  been  almost  wholly  supplied  with  bread  from  this 
Province,  even  though  breweries  and  distilleries  have  consumed 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  grain.  He  estimates  the  amount 
of  produce  shipped  at  the  port  of  Kingston  in  1801,  as  amounting 
to  about  27,000  pounds  sterling  (about  $130,000) ;  this  valuation 
including  grain,  lumber,  potash,  pork  and  butter.  He  refers  to 
the  commission  imposed  by  the  Montreal  shipper,  and  to  the  great- 
er difficulties  of  trade  via  New  York,  on  account  of  the  very  con- 
siderable duties  laid  upon  almost  every  article  entering  the  At- 
lantic ports,  impossible  under  the  circumstances,  to  "draw  back." 
And  he  declares  his  opinion  that  "the  communication  by  the 
Mohawk  river  can  never  be  made  equal  to  that  by  the  St.  Lawrence, 
even  in  the  present  state. ' ' 

The  "Tariff  Question"  in  its  various  aspects,  continued  to 
occupy  a  good  deal  of  his  attention,  and  he  was  one  of  three 
Commissioners  appointed,  in  1795,  to  meet  three  others  at  Mon- 
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treal,  in  order  to  discuss  the  rival  claims  of  the  two  Provinces 
on  the  Commercial  relations  there  existing;  between  the  Canadian 
Provinces  and  the  young.  HJis  public  remarks  and  the  impracticabil- 
ity of  keeping  up  a  rigid  "tariff-wall"  along  the  Canadian  frontier, 
are  interesting,  in  view  of  more  recent  discussions  along  the  same 
line.  In  reference  to  the  treaty  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  then  recently  completed,  and  the  power  of  imposing  the 
same  duties  therein  specified  on  various  articles  coming  into  Can- 
ada by  the  United  States,  as  those  to  which  they  would  be  liable 
at  the  port  of  Quebec,  he  says : 

' '  Indeed,  when  our  geographical  situation  comes  to  be  attentive* 
ly  considered,  and  the  unlimited  participation  given  to  the  citizens 
of  America  in  the  use  of  our  portages,  and  in  the  navigation  of 
the  lakes  and  rivers  which  are  a  common  boundary  between  us 
for  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  how  the 
collection  of  duties  could  be  at  all  enforced,  and  it  will  readily 
be  agreed  that  it  would  require  a  much  larger  sum  than  the  amount 
of  all  our  revenues  to  support  the  establishments  necessary  for 
this  purpose.  After  enumerating  some  other  considerations  to  the 
same  effect,  he  concludes— "It  is  therefore  greatly  to  our  own  ad- 
vantage—for the  Lower  Provinces  in  a,  still  greater  degree  than 
for  us — that  the  intercourse  between  us  and  the  States  should 
remain  unrestrained.  For  my  part  I  am  impressed  with  the  full- 
est conviction  that  they  (the  Lower  Province)  will  deprecate  ra- 
ther than  urge  us  to  begin  a  war  of  revenue  regulations  with  the 
United  States,  by  which!  they  may  lose  a  great  deal,  and  can 
certainly  gain  very  little"-— ja  sentence  which  might  almost  have 
formed  part  of  a  campaign  speech  of  his  distinguished  grandson 
and  name-sake,  some  two  years  ago ! ' ' 

Mr.  Cartwright's  incidental  observations  on  various  acts  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  during  these  formative  years,  evince 
a  strong  interest;  in  the  maintenance  of  constitutional  order,  as 
he  understood  it;  though  it  is  evident  that  his  sympathies  hardly 
extended  to  reformers  of  existing  abuses,  who  sought  to  carry  out 
their  views  by  the  tactics  of  party  warfare.  But  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  he  would  have  had  any  sympathy  with  the 
obstinate  determination  of  what  has  been  called  the  "Family 
Compact"  to  exercise  a  sort  of  oligarchy.  His  remarks  on  the 
transactions  of  the  Legislative  Council  show  plainly  that  he  would 
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never  have  endorsed  any  policy  ignoring  the  decisions  of  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly. 

At  the  time  when  it  was  first  proposed  to  incorporate  the  vil- 
lage of  Kingston  into  a  town,  Mr.  Cartwright's  enlightened  public 
spirit  is  shown  in  the  recommendations  which  he  made  for  its  civic 
management,  one  of  these  being  the  conservation  of  water-lots  and 
other  vacant  land,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  future  improve- 
ment of  the  town,  a  provision  which — had  it  been  carried  out— 
would  have  been  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  Kingston  today. 
But  perhaps  the  most  important  service  which  he  rendered  to  the 
early  needs  of  the  community,  was  the  provision  of  a  sianmg-point 
for  Kingston's  future  academic  distinction.  Being  naturally  anx- 
ious to  provide,  for  hds  young  sons,  as  good  a  liberal  education 
as  he  himself  had  received,  he  secured  the  assistance  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  bringing  out  a  competent  teacher  from  Scotland. 
The  young  Presbyterian  theological  student,  thus  brought  to  King- 
ston, to  instruct  a  few  boys  in  the  liberal  arts,  became  in  after 
years,  a  notable  figure  in  Canadian  public  life,  as  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Bishop  Strachan — having  been  drawn  into  the  Anglican 
Church  largely  through  the  strong  influence  of  his  admiring  at- 
tachment to  his  employer  and  friend. 

The  closing  years  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  busy  and  many-sided 
life  were  sadly  clouded  by  domestic  bereavement,  as  well  as  by  the 
threatening  political  storm  which  he  saw  gathering  along  the  Am- 
erican frontier.  Though  hoping  to  the  last  that  the  threatened 
storm  might  be1  averted  by  calmer  counsels,  he  was  keenly  alive  to 
the  note  of  danger  and  the  needj  of  preparation,  In  1806  we 
find  one  of  his  latest  published  letters  occupied  with  the  movements 
of  troops,  and  other  transactions  taking  place  along  the  shore  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario,  which  ought  not  to  escape 
observation.  " Within  a  few  weeks,"  he  says,  "more  than  200 
regular  troops  have  been  stationed  between  Great  Sodus,  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Oswego  and  Oswegatchie;  and 
other  troops  are  stated  to  be  on  their  way  to  augment  these  sev- 
eral detachments  to  a  thousand  men— Colonel  Simmons  is  said  to 
have  declared  publicly  that  they  would  be  augmented  to  1,000 
before  spring — and  is  now  actually  examining  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  for  the  most  proper  military  stations— the  ostensible 
object  being — jmore  completely  to  enforce  the  embargo.     It  is  con- 
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sidered  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  men  among  whom  these 
preparations  are  going-  on — that  they  proceed  from  views  not 
altogether  relating  to  the  embargo;  at  all  events,  they  appear 
to  merit  the  notice  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. ' ' 

As  we  know,  these  forebodings  proved  too  well  founded,  and 
the  newly  settled  Loyalists— four  years  later— found  themselves 
forced,  either  to  renounce  the  allegiance  for  which  they  had  sac- 
rificed so  much,  or  take  up  arms  to  defend  their  homes  from 
what  seemed  to  them  an  unprovoked  invasion.  Mr.  Cartwright 
showed  himself  ready  to  meet  the  challenge,  whether  in  his  place 
as  a  Legislative^  Councillor  at  York,  <or  as  a  Colonel  of  Militia  at 
Kingston,  inspiring  his  men  to  a  brave  resistance.  But  we  find 
no  more  letters  occupied  with  public  affairs.  For  those  eventful 
years — his  last — were  clouded  by  a  series  of  overwhelming  be- 
reavements, which,  in  three  short  years,  desolated  his  happy  family 
circle— three  of  his  promising  sons  and  one  beloved  daughter 
being  successively  removed  by  death.  These  heavy  (blows  seem 
to  have  broken  down  his  health,  though  not  his.  faith  and  courage, 
for  we  are  told  by  Bishop  Strachan,  that,  to  the  last,  he  fulfilled 
his  duties  in  the  Legislature,  and  that— while  scarcely  able  to  artic- 
ulate or  swallow  food  sufficient  to>  support  him;,  he  continued  to 
perform  "the  most  important  functions."  The  last  words  of  a 
letter  left  to  be  opened  after  his  decease,  were  in  harmony  with 
the  whole  spirit  and  tenor  of  his  life — "I  shall,  without  dismay, 
resign  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  trusting  to  the  merits 
of  our  Saviour  for  all  the  blessings  which  Christianity  offers  to 
her  friends."  But  though  his  earthly  life  was  cut  off  in  its  prime, 
the  influence  of  his  mind  and  character  remained.  Of  his  two 
surviving  sons,  the  elder  perpetuated  one  side  of  his  nature  in 
the  legal  profession,  while  the  other  realized  his  father's  early  as- 
pirations in  a  devoted  and  successful  ministry  in  St.  George's 
Church,  Kingston,  too  soon  closed  by  his  early  death.  This  clergy- 
man's  elder  son  is  known,  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  as'  the  Right 
Honorable  Sir  Richard  Cartwright— late  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  for  Canada,  whose  death,  about  a,  year  ago,  was,  in 
both  countries,  justly  regarded  as  a  great  public  loss. 
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COLONEL  JOEL  STONE,  THE  FOUNDER  OF  GANANOQUE 

Colonel  Joel  Stone,  as  he  was!  called  in  hisl  maturer  days,  was 
of  quite  a  different  type  from  the  subject  of  the  previous1  sketch, 
being,  by  nature  and  circumstances,  much  less  occupied  with  con- 
stitutional questions  and  principles,  than  with  what  are  common- 
ly called  the  more  practical  concerns  of  daily  life.  He  was  born 
at  the  town  of  Guildford  in  Connecticut,  in  1748 — his  father 
being  the  great-grandson  of  one  of  a  band  of  pilgrim  ' '  pioneers, ' ' 
Whose  arrival  from  England  in  1649  was  celebrated  by  the  people 
of  New  Haven,  with  devout  thankfulness,  promising  "for  our- 
selves and  our  families  and  those  belonging  to  us,  that  we  will, 
the  Lord  assisting  us,  sit  down  and!  join  ourselves  together  in 
one  entire  plantation,  and  be  helpful  to  each  other,  according 
as  every  man's  ability  and  need  shall  require." 

The  Stone  family,  a  good  specimen  of  the  steady,  faithful 
and  God-fearing  type,  remained  at  Guildford  for  three  gener- 
ations ;  but  during  Joel 's  infancy,  his  father  removed  to  the  Coun- 
ty of  Lichfield  in  the  same  state,  where,  as  his  son  has  reeordjed 
in  the  formal  phraseology  of  the  time— "by  indefatigable  labour 
and  industry,  he  imprised  a  competency  in  land,  of  which  he 
was  proprietor."  Joel  seems  to  have  assisted  his  father  on  the 
farm  until  he  was  twenty-one,  when  he  struck  out  a  career  for 
himself,  by  entering,  as  his  record  runs,  "a  branch  of  the  mer- 
cantile trade,  in  connection  with  which  he  travelled  to  several 
places  in  North  America,  with  considerable  profit. ' ' 

He  had  entered  into  partnership  with!  a  general  merchant  at 
Woodbury,  near  Lichfield ;  and,  thus  absorbed  in  peaceful  pursuits, 
and  dwelling  among  a  quiet  and  contented  population,  he  had  taken 
little  note  of  the  approaching  conflict,  which  at  length  forced  its 
unwelcome  way  into  his  life.  In  later  years  he  thus  recalled  his 
circumstances  and  feelings  of  the  time,  when  the  inevitable  crisis 
was  drawing  near— "By  dint  of  an  unwearied  diligence  and  a 
close  application  to  trade,  I  found  the  number  of  my  friends  and 
customers  daily  increasing,  and  a  fair  prospect  of  happiness  arose 
in  my  mind,  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  situations,  beneath  the 
best  of  laws,  and  the  mosti  excellent!  government  in  the  Universe! 
But  alas !  the  dreadful  commotion  that,  about  this  period,  involved 
that    once    happy    country    in    all    the    horrors    of    an    unna- 
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tural  war,  removed  all  my  fair  prospects  of  future  blessings; 
yet  amid  all  the  anarchy  and  rage,  I  was  fixed  in  my 
resolve  rather  to  forego  all  I  could  call  my  own  in  this  world, 
than  flinch  from  my  duty  to  the  best  of  sovereigns ;  sooner  perish 
in  the  general  calamity,  than  abet,  in  thie  least  degree,  the  ene- 
mies of  the  British!  Empire. ' ' 

This  loyal  resolve  was  soon  put  to  the  test.  In  1775,  the 
shrewd  young  business  man  was  cited  to  appear  before  a;  Commis- 
sion, charged  with  having  supplied  with  provisions  "the  people 
they  called  Tories,"  and  also  withi  having  rendered  assistance  to 
the  British  prisoners  confined  in  Connecticut.  Mjatters  did  not 
then  proceed  to  extremities,  though  his  father  seems  to  have  under- 
gone "some  harrassment "  on  account  of  his  British  sympathies. 
But  in  the  following  year,  the  eventful  1777,  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  declare,  without  further  hesitation,  whether  he  would 
immediately  take  up  arms  against  the  British  Government,  or  pro- 
cure a  substitute.  Knowing  that  he  would  have  little  mercy  to  ex- 
pect after  a  decided  refusal  to  do  either,  he  determined  at  once 
to  join  the  British  forces,  at  New  York.  The  formal  warrant  for 
his  apprehension  had  already  been  issued,  but  he  was  warned  in 
time  to  make  his  escape.  On  a  fine  moonlight  night — as  in  after 
years  he  used  to  relate  to  his  grandchildren— he  was  returning 
home  on  horseback,  when  he  was  met  by  his  partner  in  business, 
who  intimated  his  own  intention  of  swearing  allegiance  to  the  new 
Government,  and  asked  whether  he  intended  to  do  the  same.  "Cer- 
tainly not  i ' '  was  the  reply.  ' '  Then  you  will  have  to  give  up 
all  you  own,  and  leave  the  country,"  was  the  prompt  rejoinder. 
Joel  Stone  looked  down  at  his  good  steed,  and  thought  that  he 
could  carry  him  far  and  well,  while  his  purse  contained  enough 
for  his  immediate  needs.  Without  further  ado,  he  turned  his 
horse's  head,  and  took  the  road  to  New  York,  which  he  reached 
in  safety;  while  the  party  in  search  of  him,  followed  by  a  noisy 
mob,  looted  his  house,  and  vented  their  wrath,  in  opprobrious 
language,  on  the  brave  but  trembling  sister,  who  had  been  his 
housekeeper,  and  who  did  not  desert  her  post. 

He  served  in  the  British  force  as  a  volunteer,  for  some  time, 
of  course  without  remuneration,  and,  in  the  following  year,  re- 
ceived a  Captain's  commission  to  recruit  a  company  of  able-bodied 
men  for  the  King's  service.     Having  gone  to  Long  Island  on  this 
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mission,  he  was  tracked  and  surprised  while  asleep,  and  at  once 
lodged  in  gaol  at  Fairfield,  under  threat  of  being  hanged  as  a 
traitor,  which  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  severe  regulations  of 
the  time.  An  old  diary,  kept  by  the  sister  who  had  been  his  house- 
keeper, describes,  with  a  certain  simple  pathos,  a  sorrowful  visit 
to  the  prisoner.  In  some  way  not  recorded  he  escaped  from  "that 
town  of  horrors, ' '  as  his  sister  called  it ;  and  m;ade  his  way  back  to 
Long  Island,  where  he  was  prostrated  for  a  time  by  a  severe  at- 
tack of  fever.  As  he  had  been  warned,  the  confiscation  of  his 
property  speedily  followed  his  flight,  and  he,  being  accounted 
"politically  dead,"  was  despoiled  of,  his  real  and  personal  estate, 
to  the  valut-  of  eleven  hundred!  pounds;  sterling,  a  large  fortune  in 
those  days;  besides  the  forfeiture  of  his  books  and  bonds,  which 
considerably  increased  his  loss.  To  one  who  had,  by  steady  in- 
dustry, and  perseverance,  accumulated  so  much  property,  this  must 
have  been  a  sacrifice  which  doubtless  greatly  intensified  both  his 
hostility  to  the  revolution,  and  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  for  which 
he  suffered. 

He  seems  to  have  found  some  consolation,  during  the  next 
few  years,  in  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  an  English  sea- 
captain,  and  the  birth  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  of  whom  the 
latter,  alone,  lived  to  perpetuate  the  family  line.  In  1783,  when 
the  British  forces  finally  evacuated  New  York,  he  thought  it  time 
to  take  a  final  leave  of  the  new  republic,  and  sailed  for  England, 
with  the  double  purpose  of  trying  to  recover  a  legacy  left  to  his 
wife  by  an  uncle  who  had  been  in  the  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice, and  of  presenting  his  claims  for  compensation  for  his  losses, 
on  the  British  Government.  For  two  years  he  remained  in  Eng- 
land, awaiting  the  slow  processed  of  the  " Circumtlocution  Office," 
and  having  his  loyal  heart  gratified  by  a  presentation  at  Court,  and 
a  position  as  a  military  pensioner,  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  and 
forty  pounds  a  year. 

Having  at  length  brought  his  business  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion, he  bade  farewell  to  England,  and  sailed  for  Quebec,  where 
he  was  soon  joined  by  his  wife  and  family.  He  at  first  hoped  to 
secure  a  grant  of  land  in  what  he  considered  a  most  desirable  lo- 
cality near  Cornwall,  at  that  time  called  New  Johnstown,  in  honor 
of  the  Loyalist  Commander,  Sir  John  Johnson,  who  had  receiv- 
ed there,  at  the  close  of  the  wjar,  a  large  allotment  for  his  regi- 
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ment.  Captain  Stone  put  up  a  temporary  abode,  and  remained 
there  for  more  than  a  year,  hoping  to  draw  an  allotment  of  a  thou- 
sand acres.  At  that  time  the  question  of  the  tenure  of  land  in 
Canada  was  under  discussion;  and,  contrary  to  the  majority,  who 
were  in  favor  of  continuing  the  old  French  Seignorial  system, 
Captain  Stone  urged  the  adoption  of  the  free  tenure  system, 
which  was  incorporated  into  the  Canadian  Constitution  of  1791, 
and  built  up  the  prosperity  of  British'  Canada. 

As  it  finally  turned  out  that  the  whole  of  the  district  in  which 
he  desired  to  settle  had  already  been  allotted,  Captain  Stone  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  the  region  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Thousand  Is- 
lands, hitherto  left  unoccupied— being  deemed  unprofitable  for 
agricultural  purposes.  In  company  with  a  friend,  he  made  a 
rough  survey  of  the  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gananoque  river; 
with  the  eventful  result,  that,  while  Sir  John  Johnson,  his  rival 
here,  also,  secured  a  tract  to  the  eastward  of  the  river,  Captain 
Stone  received  five  hundred  acres  to  the  west  of  it,  with  half  of 
the  waterpower  from  a  small  cascade.  This  valuable  asset  has, 
in  time,  built  up  the  thriving  town  of  Gananoque,  whose  factories 
line  the  banks  of  the  winding  river,  while  it  forms  a  base  of  supply 
for  the  summer-residents  who  frequent  the  beautiful  islands  that 
here  stud  the  wide  stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  summer  of  1793,  that  Captain 
Stone  took  possession  of  his  new  estate,  having  in  the  meantime, 
like  the  other  immigrants,  passed  through  at  least  one  hard  win- 
ter, and  varied  personal  experiences.  The  death  of  his  wife  obliged 
him  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Connecticut,  to  visit  his  aged  father 
and  sisters,  and  to  leave  his  young  children  in  their  charge.  He  also 
seems  to  have  spent  some  time  at  Niagara,  according  to  his  sister's 
diary,  in  superintending,  under  Governor  Simcoe,  the  building  of 
a  new  town  there.  When  he  finally  landed  alone  from  the  flat-bot- 
tomed boat  in  which  he  had  come — probably  from)  Niagara,  the  pic- 
turesque site,  with  its  charming  views  of  a  maze  of  islands,  was 
still  a  wilderness.  There  was  no  human  habitation  in  sight,  save 
the  hut  of  a  Frenchman,  on  an  island  about  a  mile  distant.  In 
response  to  a  handkerchief  hoisted  on  a  stick,  as  a  flag  of  distress, 
the  Frenchman  sent  off  two  Indians  to  ferry  the  stranger  to  the 
island,  where  he  remained  with  his  host  until  the  latter  removed 
to  the  mainland,  and  built  there  a  rude  house  of  entertainment. 
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Unfortunately  Captain  Stone's  temporary  home  there  was 
abruptly  broken  up  by  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  house,  and  with 
it,  all  his  effects,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  prepare  a  more  perm- 
anent abode.  He  also  began  boat-building,  and  was  commission- 
ed to  build  a  trading-vessel,  possibly  the  first  built  in  Upper  Can- 
ada, after  La  Salle's  ill-fated  Griffin.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
was  able  to  write  to  Governor  Simcoe  that  he  had  built  a  log 
hut  for  his  men  and  was  about  to  build  one  for  his  own  convenience, 
and  "stores  for  the  public,"  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  make 
return  for  the  civility  he  had  received  and  the  obliga- 
tions under  which  he  felt  to  his  Excellency.  Whence  came 
"his  men"  and  the  "public,"  we  are  not  told.  No  doubt  there 
were  still  in  the  vicinity  some  scattered  remnants  of  the  old  French 
settlers,  descendants  of  whom  are  still  to  be  found  there ;  and  waifs 
and  strays  from,  disbanded  regiments  were  probably  glad  to  find 
remunerative  employment.  When  his  house  and;  store  were  com- 
pleted, he  undertook  a  profitable  lumbering  enterprise.  Neigh- 
bors began,  by  degrees,  to  settle  near  him,  some  of  them  from  his 
own  Connecticut;  among  whom  he  renewed  some  of  the  asso- 
ciations of  his  early  days,  and,  through  these  renewed  associations 
there  came  about  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  important  events 
of  his  life. 

In  the  years,  not  so  very  long  past,  when  he  had  done  a 
thriving  business  in  Connecticut,  he  had  known  and  much  es- 
teemed a  certain  Mrs.  Abigail  Dayton— wee  Cogswell,  the  wife  of  a 
young  farmer,  of  Quaker  origin.  Hie  now  heard,  for  the  first 
time,  that  she  had  been  recently  left  a  widow  in  the  new  home,  near 
Brantford,  where  she  and  her  Loyalist  husband  had  settled,  after 
vainly  trying  to  make  a  satisfactory  home  in  the  still  sparsely  peo- 
pled wilds  of  Northern  New  York.  Her  first  marriage  had  been  a 
very  happy  one,  and  of  her  it  was  certainly  true  that  "the  heart 
of  her  husband  trusted  in  her,  and  her  children  arose  and  called 
her  blessed."  Small  and  delicate  in  outward  mould,  she  possessed 
great  strength  of  mind  and  character,  with  a,  rare  combination  of 
calm  self-control  and  deep  Christian  faith  and  fervour,  illustrated 
by  a  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  God  and  her  neighbor. 

To  her  old  acquaintance,  now  at  Gananoque,  the  news  of  her 
widowhood  revived  his  own  respectful  admiration  of  her,  and  he 
at  once  made  up  his  mind  "to  Wait  a  year  and  a  day,"  after 
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which,  to  her  surprise,  she  received  from  him  a  letter  indicating^ 
with  punctilious,  old-fashioned  formality,  and  assurance  of  re- 
spect, his  desire  "to  wait  upon  her  in  person,  in  case  she  were  free 
from  any  other  engagement."  A  second  letter  followed  the  firsts 
long  before  it  was  possible  that  he  could,  in  those  days  have  re- 
ceived a  reply.  In  it  he  gave  her  all  needful  details,  telling  her 
some  what  of  his  domestic  circumstances,  his  five  or  six  years  of 
widowhood,  his  children,  and  his  present  desire  to  marry  again,, 
repeating  his  intention  of  coming  in  person  to  see  her,  and  "en- 
deavor to  convince  her  that  they  might  be  more  happy  together 
than  apart,  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  this  transitory 
world." 

Mrs.  Dayton's  reply  to  the  first  letter  arrived  in  due  time, 
and,  with  the  previous  letters,  is  still  preserved.  In  it  we  can  read,, 
between  the  lines,  a  certain  wistfulness,  as  well  as  the  earnest  and 
thoughtful  nature  of  the  writer.  She  "knows  not  what  to  say," 
for  she  "had  almost  determined  not  to  change  her  condition." 
"The  world,"  she  says,  (in  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth 
Century)  is  in  a  great  tumult!  and  she  "has  lost  a  tender  com- 
panion,' which  she  does  not  forget."  However,  in  her  reply  to 
the  second  letter,  she  virtually  gives  her  suitor  permission  to  ' '  use 
his  own  pleasure  about  paying  the  promised  visit." 

The  interview,  when  it  finally  took  place,  seemed  to  have  prov- 
ed satisfactory  to  both  parties,  for,  in  September  1799,  we  find 
him  writing  to  her  as  his  wife,  at  Gananoque,  concerning  a  land 
survey  to  be  made  in  his  own  absence.  They  had  settled  down 
"rs  the  house  which  he  had  built  for  himself,  close  to  the  picturesque 
and  useful  waterfall,  which  was  so  valuable  an  ally.  Mrs.  Stone's 
only  daughter,  after  an  early  widowhood,  eventually  settled  near 
them;  and  in  course  of  time,  one  of  this  lady's  daughters  and 
Colonel  Stone's  own  daughter  married  two  young  Scottish  broth- 
ers, named  Macdonald,  who  came  to  the  place  in  order  to  engage 
in  the  lumber  business,  thus  forming  a  pleasant  family  circle 
about  the  original  household.  Colonel  Stone's  eldest  son,  after 
acting  for  some  years  as  a  deputy  collector  of  customs,  died  of  con- 
sumption ;  and  as  his  younger  son  had  died  in  childhood,  there  was 
no  one  left  to  continue  the  name. 

Colonel  Stone's  own  marriage  proved  through  many  years 
a  most  happy  one,  beneficial  alike  to  himself  and  the  growing  com- 
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munity,  for  Mrs.  Stone's  remarkable  personality  and  whole-souled 
Christian  character  seem  to  have  exercised  a  strong  influence  on 
all  about  her.  Not  only  in  the  domestic  manage,  in  which  she  was 
an  expert,  but  also  in  her  husband's  business  concerns,  he  found 
her  a  trusty  helper  and  counsellor,  able  to  supervise,  in  his  ab- 
sence, all  his  affairs,  including  dealings  in  merchandise  and  lum- 
ber. A  born  administrator  in  her  little  wilderness-snhere,  and  a 
kind  and  judicious  friend  to1  her;  poorer  neighbors,  she  illustrated, 
not  less  than  any  feudal  Chatelaine,  the  ideal  enshrined  in  the  orig- 
inal Saxon  form  of  the  much-abused  word,  "lady"— Hlaf 'dig e,"  or 
loaf-giver.  An  expert  horsewoman  like  most  pioneer  women  of  the 
time,  she  would  ride  through  the  forest  for  miles,  to  minister  to 
the  sick  or  comfort  the  dying;  for  her  natural  medical  instinct, 
aided  by  the  resources  of  her  simple  medicine-chest,  made  her  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  doctor  or  trained  nurse,  within  a  radius  of 
forty  miles.  Hospitable  and  generous  to  the  stranger  and  the 
needy,  and  a  safe  counsellor  to  all— there  was  no  hard  and  fast 
line  in  her  truly  Christian  sympathy-  For  the  tired  way-farer, 
not  then  prejudged  a  "tramp"  there  was  always  a  seat  and  a  good 
meal  at  her  kitchen  table;  and,  unlike  some  "philanthropists"  she 
did  not  restrict  her  kindness  to  the  ' '  deserving  poor ; ' '  for  it  includ- 
ed even  a  certain  Indian  of  evil  repute,  popularly  called  "Fire- 
Andrew,"  because  he  was  suspected  of  having  burned  his  wife; 
though  this  was  probably  a  myth.  She  dispensed  milk  from  her 
own  cows  to  her  needy  neighbors,  and  at  Christmas,  sent  them 
sleigh-loads  of  timely  gifts.  On  New  Year's  Day,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  a  large  party  of  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  to  pay  her 
and  her  husband  a  New  Year 's  visit,  when  they  were  all  hospitably 
entertained.  Colonel  Stone  was,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  accustomed 
to  receive  from  them  the  respectful  title  of  "Father,"  and  a  copy 
of  a  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  originally  presented  by  George  III 
to  the  noted  Chief  Thayendanaga,  was  by  him  presented  to  his 
valued  friend. 

Though  Colonel  Stone  had  originally  been  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  his  wife's  life-long  connexion  with  the  Metho- 
dist communion  and  the  circumstances  that  Methodist  itinerant 
preachers  were  almost  the  only  spiritual  counsellors  accessible  in 
the  then  scarcity  of  settled  ministers  in  Canada,  led  him  to  cast  in 
his  lot  with  them,  and  for  years  he  and  his  family  took  an  active 
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part  in  the  only  Sunday  school  in  the  neighborhood.  It ' '  goes  with- 
out saying"  that  there  was  always  a  welcome  in  their  hospitable 
home,  for  any  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  came  to  the  vicinity, 
whatever  his  special  denomination,  and  that  they  gladly  rendered 
him  any  assistance  in  their  power. 

Colonel  Stone  had  become  Commanding  officer  of  the  Second 
regiment  of  Leeds'  Militia,  as  well  as  a  trusty  member  of  various 
important  Boards,  local  and  governmental— a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  at  one  time  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of 
Johnstown  District.  "The  Colonel"  as  he  was  popularly  called, 
ruled  with  an  authority  no  one  thought  of  disputing,  enforcing 
with  a  firm  hand,  the  discharge  of  relative  duties,  among  other 
things,  compelling  drunken  husbands  to  keep  the  peace  and  main- 
tain their  wives,  and  in  other  ways,  safe-guarding  the  family 
relation.  As  a  magistrate,  it  not  infrequently  fell  to  his  lot,  in 
the  absence  of  a  clergyman,  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony 
himself,  using  any  available  substitute  for  a  ring,  a  blacksmith's 
door-key  being  once  pressed  into  the  service,  as  nothing  better 
was  at  hand. 

In  common  with  the  other  Loyalist  settlers,  Colonel  Stone 
had  hoped  to  the  last  that  the  differences  leading  to  the  War  of 
1812  might  be  peacefully  settled,  and  that  it  might  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  take  up  arms  to  defend  their  new  homes  and  their 
fights  as  British  settlers.  But  when  the  clash  of  arms  again  broke 
upon  the  peaceful  tenor  of  his  way,  the  crisis  found  him  as  ready 
as  ever  to  draw  sword  for  king  and  country,  and  though  now 
drawing  near  the  goal  of  three-score  and  ten,  as  commanding 
officer  at  Gananoque,  he  showed  himself  equal  to  the  emergency; 
as  indeed  did  his  wife  also.  This  place,  as  a  frontier  outpost,  was, 
during  his  own  absence  on  duty,  in  peril  from  the  American  skir- 
mishing parties,  one  of  which  landed  there  and  attacked  the 
small  settlement.  His  dwelling,  the  most  important  house  in  the 
place,  became  of  course  the  chief  point  of  attack,  and  was  bravely 
defended  by  Mrs.  Stone,  whose  prompt  action  was  successful  in 
keeping  off  the  invaders,  though  a  random  shot,  through  the  clos- 
ed door,  wounded  her,  somewhat  severely  in  the  thigh.  With  her 
usual  self-control,  she  gave  no  sign  of  the  wound,  till  the  immediate 
danger  was  past,  and  the1  blood,  overflowing  from  her  shoe,  reveal- 
ed her  condition  to  her  frightened  hand-maidens.     When  help  at 
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last  arrived,  she  was  carried  to  a  place  of  safety,  two  miles  inland, 
where  she  was  carefully  tended;  but  the  injury  left  her  crippled 
for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

ColoneL  Stone  survived  the  consummation  of  peace  nearly 
twenty  years.  When  he  was  compelled  by  advancing  age  to  resign 
his  command,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  then  Lieutenant-Governor, 
issued  a  general  order  declaring  his  "high  sense  of  the  service  of 
Colonel  Stone,  who  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  has  served  his 
King  and  country  with  exemplary  fidelity,  and  his  regret  that  ad- 
vancing years  should  deprive  the  Province  of  so  good  and  zealous 
an  officer. ' '  A  brief  attack  of  pneumonia  cut  him  off  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year.  The  blow  fell  heavily  on  his  aged  wife,  and  when  gent- 
ly told  that  all  was  over,  she  could  only  fall  back  on  the  faith  in 
which  she  had  lived  so  long,  and  softly  repeat  to  herself,  in  token 
of  trust  and  resignation,  the  solemn  words  of  Holy  Writ — "Be 
still  and  know  that  I  am  God!"  She  survived  him  for  ten  years' 
of  venerated  widowhood,  and,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  was  laid  to 
rest  beside  the  companion  of  more  than  half  her  life.  It  was  well 
for  Canada,  in  its  plastic  infancy,  that  such  men  and  women  were 
among  its  founders,  playing  so  important  a  part  in  moulding  its 
embryo  social  life  into  harmony  with  the  order  and  morality  of 
more  advanced  communities.  Could  the  type  have  been  more  fre- 
quently repeated,  in  succeeding  generations,  the  young  Province 
they  served  so  well  might  have  had  fewer  serious  problems  to  face 
than  she  has  today. 

No  doubt  the  subjects  of  the  foregoing  sketches  were  persons 
above  the  average,  both  in  ability  and  character ;  yet  they  are  truly 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  Loyalists 
cheerfully  sacrificed  their  homes,  their  financial  interests  and  their 
outward  comfort,  earning  thereby  the  honor  of  collectively  forming 
the  corner-stone  of  the  fair  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is  now 
generally  agreed,  that,  by  the  harsh  measures  which  prevailed  at 
a  time  of  highly  excited  feeling,  and  which  drove  away  many 
Loyalists  of  such  a  type,  the  Revolutionary  leaders  made  a  mis- 
take akin  to  that  of  Louis  XIV,,  in  his  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  losing*  thereby  what  might  have  proved  a  most  valu- 
able moderating  influence,  and  might  possibly  have  averted  the 
war  whose  close  we  are  at  present  commemorating.  But  how- 
ever this  might  be,  the  Republic's  loss  was  Canada's  gain;  and, 
without  such  a  keystone,  her  foundations  might  have  been  much 
less  secure. 
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Now,  however,  we  are  meeting  many  reminders  that  it  is* 
our  bounden  duty  to  keep  the  bond  of  brotherly  friendship 
strong  and  bright— ta  duty  which,  in  the  present  unprecedented 
influx  of  alien  elements,  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  In 
this  connexion,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  closing  sentence  of  the  last 
public  address  of  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  spoken  two  years  ago, 
in  Toronto;  at  a  time  when,  for  political  ends,  partisan  journals 
were  trying  to  stir  up  animosity  between  those  who  should  ever 
be  friends.  "I  speak  as  great  English  statesmen  would  speak, 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  man  of  English  birth  or  lineage  who  en- 
deavors to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord,  or  promote  ill  feeling  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  is,  of  all  living  men,  the  worst 
traitor  to  the  British  race."  And— might  we  not  add— to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  world  ?  A  British  statesman  has  very  recently  impress- 
ed on  the  legal  fraternity  of  both  sections  of  Anglo-Saxon  America, 
the  responsibility  and  the  high  mission  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race 
on  this  great  continent,  as  the  heirs  of  a  common  heritage,  common 
history,  common  lineage  and  common  laws — to  maintain  intact 
their  precious  inheritance,  and  especially  that  "unwritten  law"— 
"graven  on  the  tablets  of  the  heart,"  which  we  call  "public  senti- 
ment, ' '  and  which  has  been  the  strong,  ally  of  right  and  justice,  at 
many  a  crisis  when  legal  technicalities  might  have  betrayed  them. 
Nor  may  we  forget  from  whence  we  have  drawn  all  that  is  best 
and  highest  in  the  public  sentiment,— that  we  owe  mainly,  to 
our  common  Christian  Faith,  planted,  in  early  ages,  by  Christian 
heroes,  on  the  sea-beat  shore  of  Britain,  and  many  ages  later,  again 
by  Christian  heroes,  on  the  rock-bound  coast/  of  Maine.  As  a  fam- 
ous English  historian  has  declared,  "It  is  the  fear  of  Grod  which 
has  made  England  great, ' '  and,  in  the  main,  a  power  in  the  world 
for  Truth  and  Righteousness.  It  is  this  which,  in  Milton's  phrase, 
has  made  "a  right  pious,  right  honest  and  right  ready  nation," 
this,  which,  if  loyally  honored  by  faithful  observance  of  Divine 
Law,  might  turn  this  distracted  world,  from  a  battlefield  into  an 
earthly  Paradise,  and  put  an  aggressive  Socialism  out  of  court. 
But,  if  we  are  to  keep  this  sacred  Palladium,  intact  amid  the  rush 
and  sway  of  materialistic  and  antagonistic  influences,  have  we  not 
great  need  to  echo,  from  the  heart,  the  prayer  of  another  British. 
poet,  which  is  never  out  of  date: 

' '  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! ' ' 


THE  BAY  OF  QUINTE  SETTLEMENTS  DURING 
THE  WAR  OF  1812. 


By  Clarence  M.  Warner,  President  Ontario  Historical  Society, 
Napanee,  Ontario. 


Taking  a  map  of  Upper  Canada  made  about  the  year  1812 
and  looking  particularly  at  the  Bay  of  Quinte  District  one  notices 
that  the  bay  begins  immediately  west  of  the  then  Village  of  Kings- 
ton and  that  the  townships  bordering  on  the  bay  are  Kingston, 
Ernesttown,  Fredericksburgh,  Adolphustown,  Marysburgh,  So- 
phiasburgh,  Ameliasburgh,  Sidney,  Thurlow  and  Richmond. 
These  municipalities  had  formerly  been  known  as  First  Town,  Sec- 
ond Town,  Third  Town  and  on  up  to  Tenth  Town.  The  six  fol- 
lowing Kingston  were  named  for  children  of  King  George  the 
Third.  Their  settlement  was  one  direct  result  of  the  American 
War  of  Independence.  'Kingston,  although  but  a  village  of  a  few 
houses,  many  of  which  were  built  of  logs,  was  the  largest  and  most 
important  settlement  in  what  is  now  Ontario.  Till  about  1825  it 
was  larger  than  York. 

Properly  to  understand  the  condition  of  the  settlers  occupying 
these  districts  when  war  was  declared  in  1812  it  is  necessary  to 
know  who  the  settlers  were  and  how  they  had  spent  the  time  dur- 
ing their  years  of  residence  in  Canada. 

The  first  systematic  settlement  began  in  1783  when  First 
Town  was  selected  by  a  number  of  refugees  from  New  York  under 
Captain  Grass  as  a  suitable  place  for  their  new  homes.  This  com- 
pany, with  others,  had  left  New  York  in  seven  vessels  and  after 
a  voyage  of  nine  weeks  landed  at  Sorel,  Quebec.  The  women  and 
children  were  left  there  until  the  men  had  chosen  the  district  for 
settlement  and  after  a  winter  all  were  moved  to  Kingston.  Thus 
it  was  in  the  summer  of  1784  that  the  first  township)  was  occupied- 
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The  Governor,  who  had  authorized  Captain  Grass'  company 
to  occupy  the  first  township,  gave  to  Sir  John  Johnson  of  the  sec- 
ond battalion  of  the  84th  regiment  and  to  his  men— designated  by 
the  United  States  soldiers  as  the  ''Royal  Greens"— the  next  choice 
of  lands.  Sir  John  took  the  second  township,  Ernesttown,  and 
some  of  his  men  under  Col.  Rogers,  the  third  township,  Fred- 
ericksburgh. 

A  party  of  Loyalists  under  command  of  Captain  Vjanalstine, 
who  had  also  sailed  from  New  York,  settled  the  fourth  township, 
Adolphustown. 

The  fifth  township,  Marysburgh,  was  settled  by  Captain  Archi- 
bald McDonell  and  others  of  the  84th  regiment,  a  few  from  the 
regular  army  and  a  party  of  about  forty  Hessians. 

The  sixth  township,  Sophiasburgh,  was  mainly  settled  by  Loy- 
alists who  moved  from  Adolphustown  or  Ernesttown,  and  by  emi- 
grants from  the  United  States  who  disliked  the  new  order  of 
things,  in  that  country.  Ameliasburgh,  the  seventh  township,  was 
settled  in  like  manner. 

The  first  settlements  in  Sidney,  the  eighth  township,  were 
in  1787.  The  lands  here  were  gradually  occupied  by  settlers  from 
various  parts,  the  first  being  unquestionably  attracted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  trading  with  the  Indians. 

Thurlow,  the  ninth  township,  was  similarly  settled.  In  both 
of  these  townships  many  refugee  Loyalists  found  homes  and  after 
gathering  their  families,  located  near  the  mouth  of  the  Moira 
River. 

Richmond,  the  tenth  township,  was  settled  about  the  year 
1786  by  friends  of  those  in  the  front  townships. 

In  the  years  following  these  first  settlements  there  were  many 
emigrants  from  the  United  States,  particularly  from  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State  of  New!  York,  who  came  to  Canada,  part- 
ly because  of  a  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  new  Republic  and  partly 
because  their  friends,  and  in  some  cases  their  relatives,  wrote  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  productive  nature  of  the  soil. 

Thus  we  find  a  strip  of  country  bordering  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Quinte  fairly  well  settled  in  1812.  Included  among 
these  settlers  were  many  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  fought 
for  the  British  flag  and  had  received  liberal  grants  of  land  from 
the   Government,  so  their  natural  sentiments  were   against  the 
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United  States.     This  part  of  the  country  was  first  known  as  the 
District  of  Mecklenburgh  and  afterwards  as  the  Midland  District. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  in  1784  until  war  was 
declared,  a  period  of  nearly  twenty-eight  years  had  elapsed  and 
during  those  years  great  progress  was  made  by  the  pioneers.  The 
land  was  cleared,  houses  were  built,  saw  and  grist  mills  erected 
wherever  water  falls  afforded  the  necessary  power  to  run  the 
wheels,  and  many  stores  were  opened. 

Thje  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  was  established  in  1789  and  the 
New  England  system  of  town  meetings  in  1791.  These  settlers 
were  of  American  origin  and  when  Town  Meetings  were  first  es- 
tablished it  was  rather  in  defiance  of  the  authorities  at  Niagara, 
whom  the  American  revolution  had  led  to  distrust  democracy.  The 
first  held  in  Adolphustown  were  more  than  a  year  before  they 
were  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada.  Three  bills 
were  introduced  into  the  House  before  the  Council  and  House 
were  satisfied  and  came  to  an  agreement,  and  even  the  third  was 
amended  by  the  Council  before  being  finally  accepted.  One  au- 
thority states  that  ' '  It  was  the  conception  of  law  that  was  fostered 
in  the  men  of  Ontario  by  their  town  meetings  which  led  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  establishment  of  Responsible  Government  in  this 
Province." 

By  1812  many  roads  had  been  made,  schools  were  started, 
churches  built  and  quite  an  air  of  settled  conditions  prevailed 
around  the  bay.  Communication  with  the  east  was  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  during  the  months  when  navigation  was  open  and 
by  means  of  a  road  along  the  north  shore  of  the  river  in  winter. 
With  the  western  part  of  the  province  the  lake  route  and  a  road 
to  York  along  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  were  similarly  utilized. 
The  route  taken  during  the  war  years  by  the  batteaux  in  going 
from  Kingston  to  the  western  part  of  the  country  was  through 
the  Bay  of  Quinte  to  the  " Carrying  Place",  the  name  still  ap- 
plied by  the  older  settlers  to  the  narrow  neck  of  landj  connecting 
the  County  of  Prince  Edward  with  the  main  land,  which  isthmus 
is  now  cut  by  the  Murray  Canal.  Here  these  flat-bottomed  boats 
were  hauled  out  of  the  water,  placed  on  rollers  made  of  wood  and 
hauled  across  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  at  Brighton  Bay.  In 
the  winter  the  main  line  of  transport  was  up  the  bay  shore  to  a 
point  opposite  the  Stone  Mills  (Glenora)  across  the  ice  to  the  mills 
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and  on  west  by  way  of  Picton  and  the  isthmus  to  which  reference 
was  made  above.  Another  route,  but  one  less  used,  was  from  Kings- 
ton in  almost  a  direct  line  to  Napanee,  then  west  through  the  Mo- 
hawk settlements,  to  the  settlements  in  Sidney  and  Thurlow, 
around  the  mouth  of  the  Moira  River  and  then  west.  One  strong 
objection  to  the  use  of  this  route  was  the  difficulty  encountered  in 
crossing  the  rivers  Napanee,  Shannon,  Moira  and  Trent,  where 
bridges  of  a  reliable  nature  were  yet  to  be  built  and  where  solid 
ice  could  not  always  be  relied  upon.  Kingston,  with  its  fort,  was 
the  military  and  naval  headquarters  and  general  distributing 
point. 

The  Lieutenant- Governor  of  Lower  Canada  called  out  the 
Canadian  Militia  in  June,  1807,  shortly  after  the  incident  of  the 
Leopard  and  the  Chesapeake,  when  there  was  much  talk  in  the 
United  States  of  invading  Canada,  and  when  the  new  Governor- 
Goneral  of  the  Canadas,  Sir  James  Craig,  landed  in  Quebec  on  Oc- 
tober 18th,  1807,  he  found  the  settlers  in  Upper  Canada  preparing 
to  meet  such  an  invasion.  When  the  call  to  duty  came  the  old 
soldiers  around  the  Bay  immediately  responded  and  the  retired 
officers  were  commissioned  to  raise  regiments  and  drill  them  for 
active  service.  The  war  feeling  developed  very  rapidly  after 
Governor  Craig  landed  in  Canada.  He  was  a  soldier  and  with 
Colonel  Isaac  Brock  in  command  of  the  garrison  at  Quebec,  they 
soon  had  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  filled  with  the  idea  of  de- 
fending their  country.  Early  in  December,  1807,  a  request  was 
sent  to  each  commanding  officer  for  a  careful  estimate  of  the  men 
"ready  for  actual  service  on  one  hour's  notice"  and  the  result 
of  the  reports  from  the  various  sections  of  the  Midland  District, 
with  the  exception  of  that  from  the  Quaker  settlements  around 
Picton,  was  most  satisfactory.  The  Quakers,  though  loyal  to 
Great  Britain,  would  not  take  up  arms.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
all  of  these  reports  are  not  available.  They  would  make  interest- 
ing study,  particularly  those  portions  dealing  with  the  number  of 
Indian  volunteers.  One  is  apt  to  forget  that  the  Mohawks  were 
living  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  edge  of  the  settlements  of 
the  Canadian  pioneers  and  that  portions  of  the  north  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Quinte  were  in  their  possession.  They  have  held  part 
of  that  shore  ever  since,  and  when  visiting  the  Bay  at  the  present 
time,  one  of  the  show  places  is  the  Mbhawk  Reserve  just  west  of 
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Deseronto,  with  its  small  Anglican  church  and  the  communion 
service  presented  by  Queen  Anne  to  the  Indians — the  communion 
service  which  was  presented  shortly  after  the  visit  of  the  four 
Indian  chiefs  to  England  in  1710  and  which  has  always  been  so 
highly  prized  by  the  Indians.  This  service,  when  there  was  danger 
of  its  being  seized  by  the  enemy  during  the  troubles  in  1776,  was 
buried  in  the  earth,  the  plate  being  wrapped  in  the  communion 
cloth.  After  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  recovered  and  the  prec- 
ious relics  taken  to  Canada  and  divided  between  those  Mohawks 
who  settled  on  the  Grand  River  near  the  present  City  of  Brantford 
and  the  smaller  branch  that  settled  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  Upon 
each  piece  of  the  service  the  following  is  engraved : 

"The  Gift  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Anne  by  the 
Grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland, 
of  Her  Plantations  in  North  America,  Queen  of  Her 
Indian  Chapel  of  the  Mohawk." 

That  a  number  of  Indians  did  offer  their  services  is  proven 
by  original  records  which  the  writer  has  seen. 

The  strength  of  the  militia  was  gradually  increased  as  time 
went  by  and  conditions  did  not  improve  in  the  United  States 
where  the  war  party,  composed  principally  of  the  Congressional 
representatives  from  the  south  and  west,  finally  forced  President 
Madison  to  declare  war  on  June  19th,  1812. 

Very  shortly  after  this  date  the  volunteers  of  the  various  Bat- 
talions were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  actual 
service  and  they  were  supplied  with  arms  by  the  Quarter-Masters 
of  the  different  districts.  The  order  to  march  to  Kingston  soon 
followed  and  before  the  middle  of  July  we  find  that  stronghold 
well  surrounded  with  the  camps  of  the  volunteer  militia.  An 
attack  upon  the  fort  was  expected  to  be  one  of  the  first  moves 
made  by  the  enemy  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  concentrate  a 
large  force  there,  not  only  to  protect  the  large  (quantity  of  stores 
and  ammunition  for  the  army  but  to  hold  the  key  of  the  line  of 
transport  to  the  western  settlements. 

When  it  was  seen  that  'Kingston  was  in  no  danger  of  imme- 
diate attack  many  of  the  volunteers  were  ordered  home.  The  first 
call  proved  to  the  officers  in  command  that  they  could  rely  upon 
the  colonists  for  aid  when  needed  and  after  this  time,  although 
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the  men  were  constantly  trained  by  their  officers,  most  of  them 
were  left  at  home  except  when  urgently  needed.  There  were  a 
great  many  soldiers  to  feed  in  Kingston  and  itl  was  necessary  that 
the  farmer-soldier  should  remain  at  home  and  care  for  the  crops 
and  thus  have  as  much  grain  and  provisions  as;  possible  stored  up 
for  the  winter  months  to  avoid  a  famine  and  to  provide  fuel  for 
the  winter. 

On  August  8th,  1812,  three  days  after  Tecumseh  defeated  the 
Americans  at  Brownstown,  orders  were  given  in  several  parts  of 
the  Bay  district  for  extra  men  to  be  prepared  with  sufficient  provis- 
ions to  take  them  to  Kingston  and  furnished  with  other  requisites 
for  remaining  there  on  actual  service.  The  enemy  was  operating 
extensively  along  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Kingston  and  small 
raids  and  counter-raids  were  frequent.  Gananoque  was  attacked 
on  September  21st  and  on  October  4th  the  British  were  repulsed 
at  Ogdensburg. 

On  October  20th,  1812,  orders  were  sent  out  requiring  those 
men  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  district  who  had  been  away  on  furlough 
to  return  to  duty  at  once.  The  reason  given  for  this  hurry  call 
was  the  desire  to  have  sufficient  men  on  hand  to  guard  a  number 
of  American  prisoners  who  were  taken  at  Queenston  Heights  and 
who  were  hourly  expected  to  arrive  at  Kingston.  This  was  prob- 
ably true  in  part  but  there  were  also  persistent  rumors  of  an  ex- 
pected attack  upon  that  base  of  supplies  and  men  to  defend  it  were 
required. 

The  attack  took  place  on  November  10th,  1812,  when  the  for- 
tifications were  bombarded  by  the  American  fleet.  The  "Royal 
George,"  a  vessel  of  340  tons,  and  two  schooners  in  returning 
from  a  trip  to  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  where  they  had  taken  both 
soldiers  and  supplies,  were  chased  into  the  Kingston  harbor  by 
the  American  fleet  and  the  ships  of  the  squadron  opened  a  heavy 
fire  against  the  fortifications.  Shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  the  action  a  snow  storm  started  and  Ghauneey,  the  commander 
of  the  American  fleet,  having  met  with  a  spirited  fire,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  retire.  One  authority  claims  that  the  defence  of  the 
fort  on  that  occasion  was  the  reason  for  no  other  attacks  being 
made  upon  Kingston  during  the  war. 

Those  in  command  appear  to  have  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  keeping  on  duty  the  men  who  were  not  allowed  to  return  to 
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their  homes  on  the  Biay  during  the  harvesting  season  and  orders 
for  the  apprehension  of  deserters  were  frequently  issued. 

There  were  also  a  few  whose  loyalty  was  questioned.  Orders 
were  sent  out  late  in  October  requiring  all  the  inhabitants  from 
the  age  of  sixteen  and  upwards,  who  had  not  already  done  so,  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  prescribed  by  the  last  Act  of  the 
Provincial  Parliament.  A  letter  from  a  nephew  of  one  of  the 
Canadian  officers  who  lived  in  the  United  States  informed  his 
uncle  that  all  British  subjects  who  resided  in  that  country  were 
required  to  swear  allegiance  or  leave.  Thus  we  see  that  some  of 
the  same  difficulties  faced  both  countries. 

During  the  winter  months  there  was  very  little  activity  about 
Kingston  and  on  March  27th,  1813,  Col.  Richard  Cartwright  is- 
sued orders  allowing  more  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  men  to  return  to 
their  homes.  The  officers  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict were  ordered  to  drill  the  men  at  regular  intervals.  They 
were  usually  required  to  drill  fully  equipped  for  war  and  on 
some  occasions  were  required  to  have  blanket  and  provisions  for 
the  journey  to  Kingston. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  York  on  April  27th,  1813,  took 
considerable  time  to  reach  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and  the  victories  at 
Sackett's  Harbor  on  May  29th  and  at  Stony  Creek  on  June  5th 
followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  American  force  at  Beaver  Dam 
on  June  24th  more  than  counteracted  the  gloom  over  the  loss  of 
York. 

This  summer  passed  quietly  and  most  of  the  men  were  allowed 
to  return  to  the  duties  of  the  farm. 

In  the  early  fall  there  were  again  rumors  of  a  possible  attack 
on  Kingston  and  hurry  calls  were  issued  for  the  men  of  the  Bay 
district  to  report  for  duty  at  once.  Most  of  them  obeyed  the  call, 
but  there  were  many  who  were  tired  of  the  work  and  who  desert- 
ed. This  occasioned  a  special  call  on  November  10th,  1813,  for 
the  apprehension  of  deserters.  This  serious  condition  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Colonel  Cartwright  who,  appreciating  the  fact 
that  the  danger  had  not  been  a  real  one,  issued  orders  that  the 
men  be  given  more  frequent  reliefs  and  on  December  25th,  1813, 
followed  these  with  a  new  order  allowing  the  various  detachments 
to  be  relieved  every  two  months. 

That  careful  records  were  kept  is  apparent  from  the  rolls 
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taken  in  October,  1813,  which  give  most  complete  returns  of  the 
males  in  the  district  with  a  special  list  of  all  those  under  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

The  battle  of  Chateaugay  on  October  26th  and  that  at  Crys- 
ler's  Farm  on  November  11th  had  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the 
militia  and  particularly  on  those  from  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  The 
main  detachment  to  meet  the  enemy  at  Crysler's  Farm  was  made 
up  of  about  six  hundred  regulars  taken  from  Kingston  on  Novenir. 
ber  8th  and  the  fact  that  these  men,  who  had  been  comrades  of 
the  Bay  of  Quinte  men  for  many  months,  did  such  good  work 
served  to  inspire  the  whole  district. 

After  October,  1813,  these  Bay  of  Quinte  men  were  used  al- 
most entirely  in  connection  with  the  transport  of  the  commissariat. 
As  stated  above,  in  the  winter  months  there  was  a  long  haul  be- 
tween Kingston  and  York,  through  a  district  with  very  few  set- 
tlers and  over  a  very  poor  road.  This  problem  became  more 
serious  the  second  winter,  as  the  westerners,  and  particularly  those 
about  Niagara,  had  not  much  opportunity  to  raise  crops  in  1813. 
On  November  28th,  1813,  Col.  Cartwright  issued  orders  requiring 
a  careful  estimate  to  be  made  of  all  the  horses,  oxen,  carts,  wagons 
and  sleighs  in  the  district.  He  wanted  to  be  ready  to  send  what 
supplies  he  could  to  help  the  westerners.  The  men  of  the  district 
did  not  take  very  kindly  to  this  work,  particularly  under  strict 
military  discipline,  and  the  majority  of  the  orders  for  the  follow- 
ing months  dealt  with  difficulties  encountered  in  making  them 
do  the  work  required.  They  had  evidently  lost  interest  in  the  war 
as  they  believed  that  American  attack  was  no  longer  probable. 

An  order  of  April  10,  1814,  tells  of  the  importance  of  imme- 
diately forwarding  a  quantity  of  provisions  to  Burlington  Heights 
and  calls  for  forty  privates  with  a  steady  officer  who  was  "used 
to  the  water"  to  man  the  'King's  batteaux. 

Another  order  which  had  considerable  bearing  on  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  men  was  issued  April  24th,  1814.  It  tells  of  an  arrange- 
ment made  by  the  President  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  By 
this  order  all  men  who  were  prisoners  of  war  on  parole,  with  a 
very  few  stated  exceptions,  were  released  from  their  obligations 
from  the  15th  of  May. 

In  June  another  careful  return  was  made  of  all  the  men  avail- 
able for  duty  in  the  district. 
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During  the  summer  of  1814  conditions  continued  to  improve 
and  by  the  end  of  August  reports  confirmed  the  belief  that  the 
war  was  nearly  over  and  even  at  this  early  date  talk  of  peace  was 
in  the  air.  The  Bay  of  Quinte  men  were  nearly  all  at  home  at- 
tending to  the  duties  of  their  farms. 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed  on  December  24th,  1814, 
news  of  it  reached  America  on  February  14th,  1815,  and  it  was 
ratified  on  February  18th,  1815,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Mjadison.     This  brought  peace. 

After  the  war  there  was  much  work  to  be  done,  but  the  com- 
munications between  the  Commanding  Officers  have  more  the  air 
of  Commercialism  than  Militarism.  When  such  work  was  desired 
the  question  of  pay  was  first  considered  and  when  provisions  or 
supplies  were  wanted  prices  were  always  mentioned.  The  writer 
has  not  found  a  single  instance  where  pay  is  mentioned  in  the  papers 
and  letters  during  the  danger  period  of  the  war.  This  shows  that 
these  men  knew  that  they  were  working  to  save  their  homes  and 
their  country. 

The  work  proved  a  great  boon  to  the  settlers  about  the  bay 
during  the  winter  months  and  although  under  a  certain  degree  of 
military  discipline  they  were  well  paid  and  they  eagerly  perform- 
ed the  duties  required  of  themi. 

There  was  a  great  and  increasing  demand  for  supplies  and 
prices  ranged  so  high  that  the  late  enemy,  recognized  even  at  that 
date  as  keen  for  business,  soon  entered  the  market  with  his  sur- 
plus. A  letter  of  March  13,  1815,  states  that  the  Americans  were 
nocking  to  Kingston  with  their  produce  at  very  reasonable  prices 
and  asks  what  the  Bay  of  Quinte  farmers  are  going  to  do  with 
that  which  they  have  kept  back  at  great  price. 

An  order  issued  April  28th,  1815,  requires  the  collection  of  all 
arms  and  accoutrements  in  the  hands  of  the  militia,  and  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  have  everything  cleaned,  and  repaired  when 
necessary,  and  then  sent  to  the  store  at  Kingston.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  last  order  issued  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte  men  bear- 
ing directly  upon  the  war. 

Few  historians  in  writing  of  the  war  of  1812-14  dwell,  on  the 
part  taken  in  the  war  by  the  homesteaders  of  Upper  Canada. 
These  men  lived  in  log  cabins  on  small  bits  of  cleared  land  in  a 
wilderness  with  none  of  the  comforts  now  enjoyed  by  the  farmers 
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of  Ontario.  They  had  far  larger  families  than  is  the  average  of 
the  present  day  and  in  many  cases  all  the  men  and  boys  were  em- 
ployed as  soldiers.  These  men,  supported  by  brave  women,  in  a 
country  where  everything  was  new,  where  Indians  were  none  too 
friendly  and  always  curious,  and  fearing  an  attack  from  an  enemy 
at  any  time,  lived  through  nearly  three  years  of  war,  tilled  their 
land,  cared  for  their  stock  and  served  their  country  as  brave 
soldiers.  These  were  the  men  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  district.  Their 
monument  in  history  is  the  first  century  of  peace  between  the 
English  speaking  people  of  America— the  termination  of  which  the 
two  countries  have  decided  appropriately  to  celebrate  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  number  of  monuments  commemorating  historical  events 
of  interest  to  both. 


THE  OLD  TRAIL  FROM  THE  MOHAWK 
TO  OSWEGO. 


Avery  W.  Skinner,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


To  the  historian  the  evolution  of  highways  is  of  absorbing 
interest.  Just  as  the  Indian  trails  of  a  hundred  or  more  years 
ago  followed  the  runways  of  forest  creatures  or  the  deeply  worn 
paths  of  the  migratory  buffalo,  so  the  highways  of  today  and  the 
routes  of  railroads  follow  the  paths  made  through  the  centuries  by 
the  American  Indians.  There  is  scarcely  a  great  railroad  system 
running  directly  from  tidewater  to  the  Mississippi  valley  which 
does  not  follow  in  its  general  alignment  some  well  known  Indian 
highway.  The  Boston  and  Albany  follows  what  is  famous  in  the 
history  of  New  England  as  the  Old  Connecticut  Path,  the  Old 
Bay  Path  of  which  Holland  writes  so  delightfully;  the  New  York 
Central,  the  great  Iroquois  trail ;  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the 
Cumberland  Road. 

Indeed,  a  study  of  the  physical  features  of  New  York  State 
shows  that  the  relation  of  our  geography  to  our  history  is  nowhere 
more  marker!  than  in  the  development  of  our  civilization  along  the 
natural  avenues  of  communication,  the  waterways  and  the  Indian 
trails  that  interlaced  the  Empire  State. 

Piske  has  called  the  Long  House  of  the  Iroquois  the  most  com- 
manding military  position  in  Eastern  North  America,;  and  he  has 
wisely  done  so,  for  through  the  MJohawk,  the  Hudson  and  the 
Cham  plain  valleys  on  the  east;  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Oswego  and 
the  Genesee  rivers  on  the  north:;  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna 
and  the  Alleghany  on  the  south  and  the  great  lakes  and  the  Ohio 
on  the  west,  the  bronzed  warriors  of  this  famous  federation  trav- 
elled swiftly  and  struck  relentlessly.  They  were  known  and 
feared  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  and  they  levied  trib- 
ute upon  a  vast  empire. 
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For  more  than  a  century  they  held  for  the  English  the  fron- 
tier of  New  York  against  the  encroachments  of  the  French  eager  to 
gain  a  foothold  in  all  the  territory  drained  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  system.  The  Fort  Stanwix  treaty  of  1768,  which  seems  to 
me  the  most  important  treaty  ever  negotiated  with  the  Indians, 
fixed  a  line  of  demarkation  between  thei  Indian  country  and  that 
open  to  English  colonization,  and,  later,  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, whereby  the  Iroquois,  through  their  sense  of  obligation  to 
their  ancient  covenants  with  the  English  crown,  lost  most  of  their 
rich  possessions  in  this  state,  opened  the  whole  of  the  state  to  set- 
tlement. 

The  development  of  the  Genesee  country  by  land  companies 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  18th  century  led  to  a  tide  of  immi- 
gration along  the  Iroquois  trail  which  turned  westward  at  Fort 
Schuyler  (Utica)  and,  following  closely  the  forty- third  meridian, 
passed  through  Syracuse,  Geneva,  Canandaigua  and  Batavia  to  the 
Niagara  frontier.  This,  by  the  way  was  the  general  route  of  the 
''Great  Genesee  Road"  incorporated  by  a  charter  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1794  and  which  has  become  our  great  state  highway. 

One  may  trace  the  successive  waves  of  immigration  over  this 
trail  by  the  names  of  the  places  along  the  New  York  Central  right 
of  way.  Fonda,  Sprakers,  Amsterdam  and  Palatine  Bridge  mark 
the  peaceful  invasion  of  the  sturdy  Dutch  and  Palatine:  farmers 
who  settled  the  Mohawk  valley;  Whitestown,  Auburn  and  Roch- 
ester, the  stern  New!  Englanders  who  found  broad  acres  and  fer- 
tile fields  awaiting  them  in  Central  and  Western  New  York.  Here, 
too  men  who  knew  and  loved  their  Latin  flung  with  lavish 
hands  whole  pages  of  a  Latin  gazeeteer  and  we  have  a  whole  gal- 
axy of  Roman  worthies,  Camillus,  Marcellus,  Pompey,  e?tc. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  in  detail  the  great  highways 
of  the  Iroquois,  throughfares  which  in  peace  and  in  war  they  tra- 
velled for  centuries.  The  "Northern  War  Path"  which  led 
through  the  Champlain  valley  into  Canada.  'The  ' '  Great  Southern 
Trail"  into  which  at  Tioga  many  branches  converged,  and  the 
"Great  Warriors'  Path"  which  ran  southward  through  Western 
Pennsylvania  from  thie  homeland  of  the  Iroquois ;  but  my  purpose 
today  is  to  treat  only  of  the  most  important  of  these  highways, 
namely  the  "Great  Central  Trail,"  the  one  commonly  known  as 
the  Iroquois  trail,  which  ran  from  Albany  to  the  Niagara  frontier, 
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and  of  its  most  important  branch,  the  strategic  portage  route  which 
diverged  from  the  main  highway  at  Rome  and  was,  by  way  of 
Oneida  Lake  and  the  Oswego  river,  the  avenue  of  approach  to  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  region.  This  thoroughfare 
has  been  fitly  named  the  "Key  to  a  Continent"  and  of  all  the 
routes  of  travel  in  the  interior  of  America  the  military  importance 
of  this  portage  was  second  only  to  the  one  at  Niagara.  Over  it  in 
times  of  war  border  armies  hurried  by,  in  its  recesses  red  skinned 
highwaymen  lurked  to  collect  the  coveted  poll  tax,  through  it  in 
times  of  peace  long  streams  of  immigration  flowed.  It  was  filled 
with  voyageurs  and  traders,  explorers  and  missionaries  passing  to 
and  fro  on  their  errands  of  trade  or  of  conquest. 

Statistics  are  tedious  and  facts  apt  to  be  dry,  yet  for  the 
purpose  of  record  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  how  the  Mohawk  val- 
ley, through  which  all  traffic  to  and  from  this  portage  route  pass- 
ed, was  guarded  in  colonial  days.  At  Albany,  the  eastern  termin- 
us of  the  Iroquois  trail,  was  located  Fort  Frederick;  the  route 
then  led  westward  over  the  rise  of  groundj  to  Schenectady  where 
there  was  an  unnamed  fort.  The  trail  then  divided  and  followed 
both  sides  of  the  Mohawk  to  Rome.  Along  this,  the  chain  of  forts 
were  as  follows:  Fort  Johnson  and  Fort  Hunter,  Fort  Henry  at 
the  mouth  of  the  East  Canada  Creek,  Fort  Herkimer  at  the  mouth 
of  the  West  Canada,  Creek,  Fort  Dayton  and  Fort  Schuyler  on 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Utica.  I  have  given  these  fortifications  in 
their  geographical  order,  and  not  chronologically,  for  some  were  of 
colonial  origin  and  others  were  built  for  the  protection  of  the  fron- 
tier during  the  troubled  days  of  the  Revolution. 

More  than  fifty  years  before  this  war  Governor  Burnet,  de- 
sirous of  directing  to  Albany  and  New  York  some  of  the  rich 
traffic  in  furs  which  had  followed  the  St.  Lawrence  route  to  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec,  had  established  a  trading  post,  which  was  soon 
fortified,  at  Oswego.  The  French  had  long  before  that  time  gain- 
ed possession  of  the  entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence  through  Fort 
Frontenao  and  they  sought  to  complete  the  mastery  of  Lake  On- 
tario by  erecting  a  fort  in  1726  on  the  Niagara  river.  So  the 
English  by  building  this  trading  post  at  Oswego  took  their  first 
step  toward  establishing  a  claim  to  this  territory  and  obtained  there- 
by a  foothokl  on  the  Great  Lakes.  We  may  then  fix  upon  the  date 
1726  as  marking  the  first  serious  attempt  of  the  English  to  dis- 
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pute  with  the  French  the  mastery  of  these  lakes  and  the  control 
of  the  comlmerce  they  were  destined  to  carry. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  for  more  than  a  century  previous 
to  that  date  the  French  had  been  in  constant  contact,  sometimes 
intimate  and  sometimes  hostile,  with  the  Iroquois. 

Champlain  in  1613,  returning  from  a  tour  of  exploration  into 
the  country  of  the  Hurons,  had  discovered  Lake  Ontario,  the 
"Beautiful  Lake"  of  the  Indians,  and  had  explored  its  eastern 
shores.  Two  years  later  he  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon 
river,  which  the  Indians  called  "  Ga-hen-we-ga  "  and  the  French 
1 '  la  Famine  Riviere, ' '  and  pushed  his  way  southward  through  the 
forests  until  he  reached  a  stockaded  fort  of  the  Oneidas  at  a  place 
nine  miles  southwest  of  the  present  City  of  Oneida,  and  there 
fought  a  battle  with  the  Indians.  Again  in  1684  De  la  Barre,  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  with  500  forest  rangers  and  300  In- 
dians encamped  at  La  Famine. 

It  is  probable  that  his  purpose  was  to  punish  the  western 
Indians,  especially  the  Senecas,  for  depredations  on  the  French 
fur  trade,  but  his  forces  were  weakened  by  fever  and  in  a  great 
council  with  the  chiefs  he  deemed  it  wise  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  to  return  to  the  protection  of  Fort  Frontenac.  Again 
in  1720  Father  Pierre  Xavier  Charlevoix  writes  of  being  storm 
bound  at  La  Famine. 

The  Jesuit  Relations,  also,  are  replete  with  accounts  of  the 
labors  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  among  the  Iroquois.  There  are  no 
fairer  or  braver  pages  in  the  history  of  our  state  than  those  which 
record  the  holy  zeal  and  lofty  devotion  to  duty  shown  by  these 
men  in  their  efforts  to  plant  the  cross  of  Christ  and  the  lillies  of 
France  among  the  Indians  of  Central  New  York.  But  these  black 
robed  fathers  were  political  emissaries  of  France  as  well  as  priests 
of  Christ,  and  Governor  Dongan,  himself  a  Catholic,  sought  to 
counteract  their  influence  over  the  Indians  by  sending  English 
priests  among*  the  Iroquois. 

But  I  must  revert  to  my  description  of  the  route  between  the 
Mohawk  and  Oswego.  It  will  be  clearer  to  sketch  first  the  general 
direction  of  this  route  and  the  waterways  it  traversed  and  then 
to  describe  it  in  detail. 

Beginning  at  Rome  it  crossed  the  divide  between  the  watershed  I 
of  the  Mohawk  and  Oneida  Lake  by  the  "Great  Carrying  Place,"  i 
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(as  it  was  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  "Little  Carry"  around 
the  rapids  of  the  Mohawk  at  Little  Falls),  to  Wood  Creek,  thence 
down  this  creek  to  and  through  Oneida  Lake  to  its  junction  with 
the  Seneca  river  at  Three  River  Point,  thence  down  the  Oswego 
river  to  Lake  Ontario.  Thus  there  was  an  all  water  route,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  miles  of  portage,  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board to  the  great  inland  lakes.  As  early  as  1724  the  importance 
of  this  route  was  recognized  and  it  was  described  in  detail  in  a 
memorial  submitted  to  the  Colonial  Assembly  by  the  merchants  of 
New  York  City.  Again  in  1736  a  number  of  Indian  traders  peti- 
tioned the  Assembly  for  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  the  "carrying 
place  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Mjohawk  River."  In  a  letter  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  Clarke  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  London,  he 
gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  advantages  of  this  route.  The 
French  on  the  other  hand  were  also  keenly  alive  to  its  value,  for 
we  find  in  official  correspondence  between  Louis  XV  and  M^arquis 
de  Bleauharnois,  then  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  reference 
to  the  importance  of  gaining  a  foothold  at  the  western  terminus 
of  the  route  by  establishing  themselves  at  Chouaguen.  The  Eng- 
lish, however,  for  once  moved  with  greater  rapidity  and  we  find 
Governor  Burnet  writing  the  Lords  of  Trade  under  date  of  May 
9th,  1726,  that  he  has  "sent  up  workmen  to  build  a  stone  house 
of  strength  at  a  place  called  Oswego— with  a  detachment  of  sixty 
soldiers  to  protect  the  building."  He  also  states  that  there  are 
also  about  200  traders  at  the  same  place. 

The  establishment  of  this  trading  post  at  Oswego  in  1726  and1 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  fur  trade  through  this  port  of  trade  made 
it  necessary  to  protect  more  adequately  the  route  thereto  from 
the  settlements  on  the  Mohawk  and  the  Hudson.  It  Is  my  purpose 
now  to  show  in  detail  how  this  was  done. 

The  Mohawk  river  as  it  comes  down  from  the  north  through 
the  city  of  Rome  describes  a  semi-circle  a  few  rods  east  of  where 
the  New)  York  Central  tracks  intersect  the  Erie  canal.  At  the 
most  westerly  point  of  this  sharp  bend  in  the  stream,  the  portage 
commenced.  Here  Fort  William  was  built  in  1732  at  the  eastern 
terminus^  of  this  portage;  from  here  the  land  trail  ran  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  Liberty  street,  thence  in  a  southwesterly  di- 
rection, crossing  Jay  and  Dominick  streets  and  avoiding  swampy 
ground  until  it  reached  Wood  Creek  landing.     The  length  of  the 
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portage  varied  according"  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  con- 
sequent amount  of  water  in  Wood  Creek,  and  also  according  to 
the  size  of  the  crafts,  and  the  burdens  to  be  transported.  For 
canoes  it  was  often  not  more  than  a  mile,  but  for  batteaux,  espe- 
cially in  dry  weather,  it  was  from  three  to  six  miles  in  length. 
This  was  called  the  ' '  Great  Carrying  Place ' '  by  the  English,  and 
later  the  "Oneida  Carrying;  Place,"  the  change  in  name  occur- 
ring between  the  years  1700  and  1724.  The  Iroquois  name  for 
it  was  De-O-Wain-Sta,  or  the  "Place  of  setting  the  boat  down." 

To  protect  the  western  terminus  of  this  trail  Port  Bull  was 
erected  in  1737.  This  longer  portage  was  later  artificially  short- 
ened by  damming  the  waters  of  Wood  Creek  in  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  city,  and  at  the  end  of  this  basin  where  the  road 
crosses  Yv^ood  Creek  Fort  Newport  was  built  in  1756. 

In  this  manner  until  the  beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war  this  great  trade  route  was  protected,  and,  except  for  desul- 
tory marauding  parties  of  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies,  was 
undisturbed.  But  with  the  commencement  of  the  great  struggle 
which  was  to  determine  the  destinies  of  France  and  of  England 
in  the  New  World  the  possession  of  this  route  was  of  vital  im- 
portance. Both  the  French  and  the  English  were  keenly  alive 
to  its  military  value.  De  Lery  in  a  report  to  the  government  in 
Paris  (contained  in  the  Paris  documents)  gives  a  detailed  report 
of  the  itinerary  between  Choueguen  (Oswego)  and  Albany  with 
an  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  fortifications  guarding  it.  Sir 
William  Johnson,  whose  influence  upon  colonial  history  had  never 
been  properly  emphasized,  in  1756,  in  a  council  with  the  Six  Na- 
tions asked  permission  to  cut.  a  road  from  German  Flats  to  Oswego 
and  to  fortify  the  portage  at  Oswego  Falls. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  building  of  Fort  Newport  in 
1756.  This  fort,  however,  for  some  reason  was  never  occupied. 
In  the  inclement  weather  of  March  in  the  same  year  the  French 
under  De  Lery  destroyed  Fort  Bull  after  a  severe  battle,  the  mas- 
onry was  blown  up  and  the  cannon  and1  cannon  balls  thrown  into 
the  moat  surrounding  the  fort.  The  brilliant  manner  in  which 
the  sortie  was  accomplished  in  the  dead  of  winter  was  marred  by 
the  massacre  of  the  garrison  which  hiad  bravely  refused'  to  surren- 
der. This  was  only  one  of  several  expeditions  which  threatened 
the  route  between  Oswego  and  the  M]ohawk,  for  during  this  year 
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and  the  next  the  French  under  the  general  direction  of  their 
most  able  commander,  Montcalm,  were  constantly  alert  for  oppor- 
tunities to  harass  the  English  and  to  strike  at  the  weak  spots  in 
the  English  line  of  defense.  By  far  the  most  successful  of  these 
and  an  occurrence  of  national  importance  was  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  the  fortifications  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  river 
in  August,  1756,  by  Montcalm,  an  account  of  which  is  to  be  given 
us  at  this  meeting. 

But  in  the  following  year  the  gross  mismanagement  which 
previously  had  characterized  the  English  conduct  of  the  war  ceas- 
ed and  the  British  government  took  vigorous  measures  to  strength- 
en its  hold  upon  this  strategic  route.  As  the  most  important  step 
in  doing  so  Fort  Stanwix  was  built  at  Rome  in  1758.  Three  thou- 
sand men  were  occupied  in  the  construction  of  the  works  and  the 
cost  to  the  British  government  was  considerably  over  60,000  pounds 
sterling.  The  fort  was  nearly  rectangular  in  shape,  with  bastions 
projecting  from  the  four  corners.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
a  comparison  of  its  plan  with  those  of  Fort  William  Henry  and 
Fort  Edward  shows  that  it  was  larger  than  either  of  these  fortress- 
es. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  at  length  upon  this  fort.  Its 
history  is  known,  both  in  this  war  and  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
which  followed,  as  a  fort  which  never  surrendered.  Here  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1777,  it  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  unfurling  in  battle 
the  first  American  flag.  Its  exact  location  was  accurately  de- 
termined a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Hopkins  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rome  Chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  It  stood  on  what  is  now 
Dominick  street  in  the  city  of  Rome,  east  of  James  street  and 
north  a  few  rods  from  the  Erie  canal  and  north  also  from  Fort 
"William  which  had  been  ingloriously  destroyed  by  General  Webb. 
I  wish  however  to  refer  to  the  other  forts  less  widely  known  and 
which  were  in  a  sense  outposts  of  Fort  Stanwix.  South  of  Fort 
William  a  few  rods  and  near  a  point  where  the  Mohawk  bends 
sharply  to  the  east  was  Fort  Craven,  built  by  General  Webb. 
On  the  ruins  of  Fort  Bull,  destroyed,  as  I  have  said,  by  the 
French  in  1756,  was  also  built  Fort  Wood  Creek,  and  these  are 
the  only  ruins  which  still  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  except 
the  embankment  of  Fort  Stanwix.     It  is  a  star  shaped  ruin  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  moat,  still  five  feet  deep.  The  dam  and  flood-gate 
by  which  the  waters  of  "Wood  Creek  were  raised,  were  just  beyond 
the  southwestern  bastion  and  the  old  embankment  of  the  dam  can 
still  be  traced. 

Going*  down  Wood  Creek  from  this  fortification  to  the  present 
site  of  Sylvan  Beach  there  was  a  block  house  known  as  the  Royal 
Block  House.  The  exact  location  of  this  I  have  been  unable  to 
determine  to  my  own  satisfaction.  Mr.  E.  J.  Brown  of  Oneida 
who  is  familiar  with  the  topography  of  the  country  around  the 
eastern  end  of  Oneida  Lake  writes  me  that  tradition  of  50  years 
ago  located  the  block  house  a  short  distance  south  and  east  of 
the  junction  of  Fish  and  Wood  Creeks.  Near  this  spot  cannon 
and  cannon  balls,  arrows  and  spear  heads  and  other  impedimenta 
of  a  fortified  camp  have  been  found  in  numbers. 

When  the  short  cut  was  completed  from  Fish  Creek  to  Hig- 
ginsville  about  1840,  the  bank  of  Wood  Creek,  where  the  Block 
House  was  said  to  have  been  located,  was  changed  in  order  to 
make  a  towing  path  from  Oneida  Lake  to  the  lock  at  the  beginning 
of  the  canal  in  Wood  Creek.  Several  houses  were  built  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  canalized  Fish  Creek  and  Wood  River.  After 
the  short  cut  canal  was  abandoned  about  the  year  1861  or  '62, 
these  buildings  were  removed,  and  the  south  bank  of  Wood  Creek 
and  Fish  Creek  were  considerably  changed  thereafter  by  floods, 
so  that,  in  all  probability  the  present  Barge  Canal,  which  has  still 
further  cut  away  the  south  banks,  covers  the  spot  where  the  Block 
House  formerly  stood.  These  topographical  changes  therefore  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  locating  with  accuracy  the  position  of  this 
Mock  house. 

There  is  no  historical  record  which  discloses  how  long  this 
fort  was  garrisoned,  but  sometime  after  1757  a  hand-to-hand  fight 
took  place  there  which  for  the  small  number  engaged  was  prob- 
ably as  sanguinary  as  any  of  the  battles  in  the  French  and  Indian 
war.  Going  westward  still  further  down  Oneida  Lake,  at  the 
outlet  of  this  lake  there  was  another  fort  known  as  Fort  Brewer- 
ton.  This  military  ruin  is  deserving"  of  as  much  attention  as  any 
of  the  fortifications  on  the  Oneida  water  shed  for  the  reason  that 
while  constructed  in  1758  and  destroyed  about  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  the  earth  works  of  this  fort  are  in  exactly  the  same 
condition  as  they  were  at  the  time  the  stockade  was  burned  and 
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it  is  the  only  fortification  which  has  not  given  way  to  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization.  This  fort  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
highway  leading  north  in  the  village  of  Brewerton  and  about  one 
hundred  feet  north  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Oneida  river.  There 
also  intersected  ihe  great  north  and  south  trail  leading  from,  the 
country  of  the  Onondaga s  to  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon  river,  the 
Le  Famine  river  to  which  I  have  referred,  which  shared  with 
Choueguen  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  lake  ports;  of  the  Onon- 
tiagas.  Later  a  portion  of  this  trail  became  the  Old  Salt  Road, 
leading  from  Salina  to  'WaTertown  and  the  north,  a  road  which  had 
an  important  iniiuence  in  the-  development  of  the  north  country. 
The  Hon.  F.  G.  Whitney  of  Pulaski  tells  me  that  a  portion  of  the 
old  trai}  may  still  be  traced  as  it  follows  the  south  shore  of  the 
Salmon  river  to  La  Famine  bay. 

Fort  Brewerton  was  the  a  strategically  situated,  guarding  this 
important  Indian  thoroughfare  and  the  great  east  and  west  wa- 
terway. The  fort  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  eight-pointed  star 
with  sixteen  faces.  The  external  measurement  was  about  408  feet. 
The  earth  breast-work  was  originally  about  four  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  stockade  of  posts  20  feet  high;  pierced  with  loop- 
holes. Outside  of  the  palisaded  fort  was  a  ditch  or  moat  and  still 
further  out  a  second  lower  wall.  A  magazine  was  located  about 
thirty  rods  east  of  the  fort  and  connected  with  it  by  a  tunnel. 
Another  tunnel  ran  from  the  fort  to  the  river,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  fort  was  a  well,  which  guaranteed  a  never  failing  supply 
of  water.  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the  fort,  where 
the  lake  and  river  meet  there  was  a  row  of  stones  extending  from 
the  shore,  southward  into  the  river,  and  at  the  end  of  this  rough 
stone  wall  was  placed  a  sentry  box  from  which  a  sentinel  could 
keep  watch  of  the  lake  to  the  east  and  the  river  to  the  west.  The 
fort  received  its  name  from  Captain  Brewerton  who  was  in  charge 
of  its  construction.  It  was  garrisoned  and  used  as  a  military 
depot  until  17G2,  and  during  Pontiae's  war  it  was  again  occupied 
for  the  same  purpose.  At  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war 
this  fort  was  not  destroyed  as  had  been  agreed  between  the  Indians 
and  the  English  when  the  latter  secured  permission  to  build  it. 
This  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  English  in  failing  to  de- 
stroy Fort  Brewerton  as  well  as  other  fortifications  built  under 
similar  conditions  was  one  of  the  causes  of  Pontiac's  war. 
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Following  the  water  route  westward  from  Brewerton  the  only- 
fortifications  of  which  I  am  able  to  find  any  records  were  two  small 
block  houses.  The  first  of  these  was  built  in  1759  or  1769  in  the 
present  town  of  Schroeppel  in  Oswego  county  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  at  Three  River  Point.  It  was  only  about  sixty  feet 
square  and  contained  three  storehouses.  The  second  was  built 
near  Fulton  and  is  probably  the  one  which  the  Onondagas  gave 
Sir  William  Johnson  permission  to  build  in  order  to  guard  the 
portage  at  Oswego  Falls.  Smith,  in  his  Colonial  History  of  New 
York,  in  speaking  of  the  English  successes  of  1759  says  that ' '  100 
men  were  posted  in  a  small  fort  at  the  little  falls  of  the  Onondaga 
(Oswego  Falls)  and  as  many  more  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Oneida  Lake  (Fort  Brewerton),  15'  at  the  eastern  end  (the  Royal 
Block  house)  and  400  at  Fort  Stanwix. " 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  the  fortifications  at  Oswego,, 
the  western  terminus  of  this  great  war  and  trade  route.  Other 
addresses  at  this  meeting  will  adequately  cover  the  interesting 
history  of  this  place. 

I  have  also  purposely  refrained  from  discussing  the  campaigns 
which  were  waged  in  the  Inter-colonial  and  Revolutionary  Wars 
for  the  possession  of  this  great  gate-way  to  the  continent,  for  they 
are  familiar  to  most  of  us.  We  must  not  however  fail  to  realize 
how  different  might  have  been  the  fortunes  of  war  had  the  French 
gained  permanent  possession  of  this  portage  route  and  especially 
how  the  gallant  defense  of  Fort  Stanwix  checked  the  advance 
of  St.  Leger,  brought  about  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  won 
for  the  struggling  Americans  such  recognition  and  such  support 
that  their  independence  was  finally  secured.  The  route  now  is  of 
interest  only  to  the  historian.  For  a  few;  years  indeed  after  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1783  with  Great  Britain!  it  gave  promise  of  be- 
coming a  great  commercial  highway.  Washington  had  a  far  reach- 
ing scheme  whereby  the  western  fur  traffic  was!  to  be  directed  by 
this;  and  other  waterways  to  the  sea  board.  Other  writers  of  the 
period  also  urged  the  importance  of  utilizing  the  natural  advant- 
ages of  this  route  by  building  canals  and  deepening  water  courses, 
and  as  late  as  1895  engineers  from  the  United  States  engineers 
office  prophesied  that  this  primitive  route  of  batteau-men  would 
undoubtedly  be  again  followed  by  a  great  ship  canal  whenever 
one  should  be  built  to  connect  the  lakes  and  tidewatei*. 
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In  1791  a  careful  and  detailed  survey  of  the  land  between 
the  Mohawk  and  Wood  Creek  was  made  and  at  least  three  canal 
routes  laid  out  thereby.  The  outcome  of  this  survey  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Canal  and  its 
opening  to  traffic  in  1797.  That  the  traffic  even  before  this  time 
over  the  route  which  I  have  described  was  not  inconsiderable  may 
be  realized  when  we  consider  that  the  batteaux  which  traded  be- 
tween Albany  and  Oswego  were  of  a  capacity  of  from  1,200  to 
1,500  pounds  of  freight  each  and  that'  they  usually  made  the  trips 
in  fleets  of  200  to  600  boats  as  a  security  from  Indians.  But  the 
rapid  extension  of  state  highways  and  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
canal  led  to  the  gradual  abandonment  of  the  Wood  Creek  route 
until  the  present  day.  Whether  the  barge  canal  now  in  process 
of  construction  which  follows  in  part  the  old  route  will  restore 
its  commercial  prestige  remains  to  be  seen.  Oswego  is  the  logical 
terminal  of  that  canal.  The  United  States  engineers  who  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  situation  a  dozen  years  ago  pronounce  it 
such.  But  Oswego,  despite  its  fine  harbor,  lacked  the  enormous 
political  power  and  prestige  of  Buffalo,  and,  asi  someone  has  said, 
must  be  content  to  sit  silent  at  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  great 
canal  being  built  for  150  miles  parallel  to  a  navigable  lake. 


WOLFE  ISLAND,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


R.  ML  Spankie,  Kingston,  Ont. 


Sacred  in  their  historic  names  and  standing  like  giant  sentinels 
guarding  the  shores  of  three  of  Ontario's  largest  counties  are 
the  islands  of  Wolfe,  Amhjerst,  Simcoe  and  Howie-  Of  these  the 
first-named  is  the  largest.  With  its  head  stretching  out  into  the 
broad  expanse  of  Lake  Ontario  and  reaching  dowin  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  it  divides  the  course 
of  the  water  into  two  channels,  thus  constituting  one  of  the  boun- 
dary marks  between  the  two  great  nations  of  the  North  American 
Continent. 

Had  one  visited  this  island  during  the  fall  of  the  year  1615, 
he  would  have  seen  nothing  but  forests,  rocks  and  hills ;  the  waves 
of  Lake  Ontario,  usually  lashed  into  fury  at  this  time  of  year, 
dashing  up  against  its  rough  exterior ;  the  lofty  trees  of  pine,  hick- 
ory, spruce,  elm  and  willow  bowing  their  heads  before  the  autumn 
blasts;  and  in  the.  distance  hie  would  have  discerned:  the  neighbor- 
ing smaller  islands  and  further  on  the  main  shore,  all  alike  clothed 
in  forest.  Yet  had  it  been  his  fortune  to  stand  in  full  view  of 
the  southern  main  shore  during  the  chill  November  days,  he?  would 
have  seen  a  small  fleet  of  canoes  paddled  by  dusky  Huron  braves, 
making  its  way  across  to  this  deserted  spot;  and!  bearing  in  their 
midst  that  intrepid  explorer  justly  known  among  the  greatest  of 
American  pioneers  as  "The  Father  of  New  France"  Samuel  de 
Champlain. 

Champlain  was  returning  from  a  war  party  led  by  the  war- 
riors of  the  Huron  nation  against  their  arch  enemies,  the  Iroquois. 
He  had  thought  to  make  this  expedition  a  fruitful  addition  to  that 
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Indian  policy  which  he  had  inaugurated  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain  in  1609.  But  the  vacillating  Hurons,  none  too  w|ell 
pleased  with  the  uncertain  results  of  their  first  efforts,  and  Cham- 
plain  himself  wounded,  had]  decided  to  give  up  the  attempt  and 
return  home. 

Wishing  to  gather  food  for  the  winter,  they  chose  as  their 
hunting-grounds  the  region  comprising  what  is  now  the-  north  of 
Frontenac  County  where  game  and  fish  were,  and  still  are,  abund- 
ant. Their  route  to  this  district  w;as  from  Sackett's  Harbor  on 
the  American  shore  to  Wolfe  Island.  Thence  across  the  interven- 
ing channel  to  the  main  land,  up  the  Cataraqui  River  and  into 
Loughboro  Lake.1  It  is,  then,  I  think,  safe  to  say  that  Champlain 
was  the  first  white  man  to  tread  this  wilderness  which  was  destin- 
ed to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  drama  of  early  Canadian  his- 
tory. 

Let  us  leave  these  regions  for  a  period  of  over  half  a  century 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  the  bear,  the  deer,  and  the  wolf; 
to  the  feathered  creatures  of  wood  and  stream,  the  partridge,  the 
Wild  duck  and  the  crane;  to  the  denizens  of  the  wilderness,  the 
North  American  Indians. 

New  France,  which  was  first  given  up  to  the  depredations  of 
different  fur-trading  companies,  became,  in  1663,  a  Royal  Prov- 
ince. Under  that  exemplifier  of  absolutism,  Louis  XIV,  and  his 
great  Minister  Colbert,  a  new  era  of  prosperity  set  in  for  the 
young  colony. 

In  the  new  system  of  government  the  chief  officers  were  the 
Governor,  the  Intendant  and  the  Bishop.  There  were  many  who 
tried  their  governmental  skill  and  powers  in  this  new  world,  but 
none  was  so  successful  or  so  great  as  the  man  whose  name  has 
been  given  to  the  country  wherein  the  township  of  Wolfe  Island 
is  included.  Louis  de  Buade,  Count  de  Frontenac,  was,  in  1672 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years,  called  to  take  upon  himself  the 
cares  of  office  as  Governor  of  New  France. 

Always  seeking  to  strengthen  the  colony's  defences  and  to 
further  exploration,  Frontenac  at  once  seized!  upon  the  stretch 
of  land  at  the  head  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  as  a  strategic  point- 
Accordingly  in  1673  he  set  out  on  a  tour  of  colonial  inspection 
having  as  his  objective  the  place  where  the  City  of  Kingston  now 


1     Champlain  Vol.  11,  P.  90. 
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stands.1  With  him  was  one  whose  name  stands  conspicuous  on 
the  page  of  early  American  exploration.  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur 
de  La  Salle,  "The  man  whom  fate  alone  could  subdue,"  was  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  most  respected  burgher  families  of  Eouen. 
The  hope  of  opening  up  to  France  a  new!  and  vast  empire  in  the 
west  had  fired  his  soul,  and  he  at  once  saw  how  important  Catara- 
qui,  the  Indian  name  for  Frontenac's  new  post,  would  be  as  a 
base  for  operations. 

In  order  to  secure  this  territory  for  himself  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, he  returned  to  France  and  petitioned  the  King  for  a  Grant! 
of  Fort  Frontenac.  His  proposals  were  favorably  entertained, 
and  on  the  13th  day  of  May,  1675,  Louis  XIV  conferred  upon 
him  as  a  seigneury  "The  propriety  of  the  fort  called  Frontenac, 
and  four  leagues  of  adjacent  country,  computing  at  two  thousand 
toises  each  league,  along  the  lakes  and  rivers  aboVe  and  below) 
said  fort,  and  half  a  league,  or  one  thousand  toises  inland;  the 
islands  named  Ganounkouesnot  and  Eaounesgo,  and  th!e  adjacent 
islets,  with  the  right  of  hunting  and  fishing  on  said  Lake  On-l 
tario  and  circumjacent  rivers."2  Briefly  the  duties  of  LaSalle 
were  to  pay  back  the  10,000  livres  which  the  fort  had  cost  the 
King;  to  maintain  it  at  his  own  charge,  with  a  garrison  equal  to 
that  of  Montreal,  besides  fifteen  or  twjenty  laborers;  to  form  a 
French  colony  around  it;  to  build  a  church,  whenever  the  number 
of  inhabitants  should  reach  one  hundred;  and,  meanwhile,  to 
support  one  or  two  Eeeollect  Friars,  and  finally  to  form  a  settle- 
ment of  domesticated  Indians  in  the  neighborhood. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Barbeau  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  Department  of  Mines,  Ottawa,  Can.,  I  am  able  to  give  the 
English  meanings  of  these  two  Indian  names.  His  translation 
for  Kaounesgo  is  that  it  means  something  like  "the  drowned 
ground,"  "the  ground  under  water";  Ganounkouesnot  indicates 
something  like  "long  (island)  (?)  standing  up."  Thus  we  see 
that  the  Indians  themselves  had  chosen  a  name  in  keeping  wdtlx 
the  size  of  Wolfe  Island. 

Obviously  by  the  island  called  Ganounkouesnot  is  mean.t 
Wolfe  Island.  The  French,  no  doubt  wishing  to  have  a  less  for- 
midable name,  changed  this  to  Grande  Isle,  thus  distinguishing 
it  as  the  largest  of  the  Thousand  Islands.     As  such  it'  was  know1!! 


1  LaSalle,  Page  79 

2  Memoires  Et  Documents  Vol.   1  P.   284-5-6 
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for  a  hundred  years,  and  even  yet  we  often  hear  of  Long  Island, 
which  may  be  a  survival  of  the  English  translation  of  Grande. 

For  a  time  La,  Salle  laboured  hard  to  improve  his.  seigneury 
and  had  he  wished  he  could  have  reigned  the  autocrat  of  his  lonely 
little  empire.  But  the  restlessness  of  the  new!  world  wias  upon 
him;  and  we  find  him  not  living  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
privileges  as  feudal  lord  of  the  forests  and  waters  around  him,  but 
instead,  following  the  toil  Worn  path  of  the  explorer.  It  is  need- 
less to  follow  La  Salle  in  his  wanderings;  how  he  traversed  the 
middle  of  the  continent  pursued  by  obloquy,  slander  and  hate; 
how  he  endured  the  greatest  hardships  with  inexhaustible  pa- 
tience ;  and  how  finally  in  1687  in  the  endeavor  to  enlarge  the  do- 
minions of  New  France  he  was  murdered  by  a  mutinous  follower. 

Thus,  whilst  endeavoring  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  deep  am- 
bition, perished  the  first  owner  of  Wolfe  Island,  whose  intense 
longing  for  action  and  achievement  did  not  permit  him  to  play 
the  role  of  farmer  long  enough  to  test  the  abundancy  of  its  re- 
sources. 

In  November,  1685,  when  La  Salle  Was  wandering  through 
the  wilderness  in  a  vain  search  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
his  attorney,  La  Foret,  duly  authorized  for  that  purpose,  con- 
firmed a  grant  of  Wolfe  Island,  with  its  appurtenances,  to  James 
Cauchois  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  named  in  the  original 
grant  from  Louis  XIV.1  Probably  this  is  the  first  conveyance 
of  any  part  of  what  is  known  now  as  Ontario  from  one  subject 
to  another-  With  the  appurtenances  of  Wolfe  Island  doubtless 
went  that  fertile  tract  now  called  Simcoe  Island. 

In  course  of  time  Cauchois  died  without  a  will,  leaving  as 
his  heiress  his  daughter  Madelaine  who  was  married  to  one  Cur- 
otte. When  she  died  the  island  passed  to  her  heir  at  law,  her 
eldest  son,  James  Francois  Curotte.  Caring  not  for  the  things 
of  this  world  but  instead  entering  the  holy  priesthood,  James  Cur- 
otte, in  March,  1784,  conveyed  all  his  right,  title  and  interest  in 
these  material  acres  to  his  half  brothers,  Amable  and  Michael, 
Curotte.2 

During  the  period  when  France  claimed  more  than  half  this 
continent,  and  England  disputed  the  claim  to  Canada;  when  the 
red  men  were  real  lords  of  the  forest  and  the  white  men  trembled 

1  Queen's  Quarterly. 

2  Ibid. 
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before  their  coming;  and  when  the  hardy  pioneers  of  Uppter  Can- 
ada had  not  yet  penetrated  the  wilderness,  Grande  Isle  lay  a 
tract  of  wild  and  waste  fertility.  Doubtless  it  played  a  part  in 
the  activity  wnich  centered  around  Fort  Frontenac  and  in  the 
passing  to  and  fro*  of  the  Indians.1 

In  1756,  the  year  which  formally  opened  the  struggle  for  pos- 
session of  the  North  American  Continent,  the  island  was  used  by 
the  great  Montcalm  as  a  covering  for  his  attack  on  Oswego;  Park- 
man  writes  "Montcalm  embarked  at  night  with  the  first  division, 
crossed  in  darkness  to  Wolfe  Island,  lay  there  hidden  all  day,  and 
embarking  again  in  the  evening,  joined  Rigaud  at  Niaoure  Bay'(ati 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  Sixth."2 

We  resume  our  story  at  the  period  when  Britain  had  gained 
what  France  owned  and  had  lost  what  she  first  possessed  on  this 
continent ;  when  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  were  building  new 
homes  in  the  wilderness;  when  the)  nobility  of  the  red  man  was 
fading,  to  be  revived  again  only    in  memory  and  romance. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  Curottes  sold  all 
their  rights  in  the  island  to  David  Alexander  Grant  and  Patrick 
Langan,3  both  favorably  known  for  bravery  displayed  in  the 
struggle  between  France  and  England  for  the  possession  of  this 
continent.  David  Alexander  Grant  was  a  captain  in  the  94th  foot 
and  in  1781  married  Marie  Charles  Joseph  Le  Moynede  Longueil, 
Baroness  de  Longueil,  only  daughter  of  the  third  Baron  of  that 
illustrious  name.  '  The  captain  died  intestate  in  March,  1806, 
leaving  as  his  eldest  son  and  heir  at  law  the  Hon.  Charles  William 
Grant,  who  became,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  fourth!  Baron 
de  Longueil,  whose  daughter  until  her  death  in  1894  still  owned 
a  considerable  part  of  the  island- 
Patrick  Langan  who  shared  with  Captain  Grant  in  the  pur- 
chase from  the  Curottes  was  a  gentleman  from  Limerick  who 
served  in  the  commissariat.  He  died  in  1813  leaving  three  daugh- 
ters his  co-heiresses,  Julia,  Maria  and  Charlotte. 

The  conditions  upon  Which  these  gentlemen  purchased  Wolfe 


1  Later  on  the  earliest  settlers  received  visits  from  members  of  the  Mas- 

sassauga  tribe  who  were  likely  following-  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
predecessors.  Therefore,  I  think  this  statement  is  justified.  More- 
over the  discovery  of  an  Indian  cemetery  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Island  (near  Button  Bay  marked  on  map)  and  of  arrowheads  in 
different  places  would  show  that  they  had  used  it  as  a  place  to 
bury  their  dead  and  also  as  a  hunting-  ground. 

2  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  p  409. 

3  Queen's  Quarterly. 
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Island  were  those  upon  which  it  had  been  originally  granted  to 
La  Salle.  They  accordingly  petitioned  the  King  that,  since  these 
conditions  had  never  been  fulfilled,  the  owners  were  liable  to  have 
their  possessions  forfeited  and  that  the  tenure  under  which  they 
held,  that  is  on  payment  of  seigniorial  dues,  rights  and  homage 
according  to  the  custom  of  Paris,  was  repugnant  to  the  ideas  and 
feelings  of  people  in  Upper  Canada.  Fori  these  reasons  they 
would  willingly  give  up  all  their  rights  on  the  whole  Island  to 
George  IV  upon  the  understanding  that  his  Majesty  would  keep 
two-sevenths  of  it  in  lieu  of  his  seigniorial  rights  and  dues  and 
grant  them  the  remaining  five-sevenths  in  free  and  common  soe- 
cage.1  This  peculiar  division  of  the  land  into  sevenths  w'as  made 
because  of  the  system  then  in  vogue  of  reserving  one-seventh  of 
all  crown  lands  to  the  use  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  King  George 
kept  his  word,  and  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  July,  1823,  by  two 
patents  granted  one-half  of  five-sevenths  of  Wolfe  Island,  with  all 
the  isles  and  islets  thereto  adjacent,  to  the  H(on.  Charles  William 
Grant  and  the  other  half  to  the  three  heiresses  of  Patrick  Langan. 
Of  the  remaining  two-sevenths,  one  wjas  reserved  to  the  King, 
the  other  to  the  clergy. 

We  notice  that  the  island  is  spoken  of  in  thfe  aforementionedi 
patents  as  Wolfe  Island.  Whence  came  the  name?  In  the  year 
1792  when!  Lieutenant-Governor  Col.  J.  G.  Simcoe  came  to  Upper 
Canada  to  organize  the  province  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Constitutional  Act,  he  issued  his  first  proclamation  on  the  16th 
of  July.2  By  it  Upper  Canada  was  divided  into  four  districts, 
each  district  being  sub-dividled'  into  counties. 

There  were  nineteen  of  these  counties,  two  of  which,  known 
as  Frontenac  and  Ontario,  were  situated  in  the  Mdland  district 
with  the*  Town  of  Kingston  as  its  centre.  Simcoe 's  Ontario  Coun- 
ty included  all  the  islands  between  the  mouth  of  the  Gananoque 
River  and  Point  Pleasant,  the  easternmost  extremity  of  Prince 
Edward  County.  The  proclamation  declared  that  the  names  of 
the  several  islands  in  the  immediate*  vicinity  of  Kingston  be 
known  as  Amherst,  Gage,3  Wolfe  and  Howe,  after  the  British 
heroes  of  the  seven-years  War.  Thus  we  see  that  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  was  named  after  the  hero  of  Quebec  and!  not,  as  many 


1  Ibid. 

2  U:  C.  Statutes. 

3  Now  Simcoe  Island. 
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people  think,  after  that  avaricious  quadruped  which  used  to  rob 
the  farmer's  henroosts. 

The  County  of  Ontario  was  soon  abolished,  however,  and  in 
the  Session  of  1798  a  bill  was  passed  "to  ascertain  and  establish 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  different  townships  of  the  Province"1' 
and  another  bill  forming  eight  districts,  twenty-three  counties  and 
158  townships.  A  map  of  the  province  as  organized  in  1798 
shows  Wolfe  Island  to  be  a  township  in  the  County  of  Frontenac', 
the  south  eastern  extremity  of  which  it  has  always  remained.2 

Upper  Canada's  population  was  increasing,  a  large  part  of  it 
centering  around  Kingston.  Naturally  then  we  look  for  some  set- 
tlement of  Wolfe  Island,  and  find  that  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
XIX  century  about  fifteen  families  constituted  its  white  popula- 
tion. These  were  all  locatied  on  lands  of  the  Grant:  and  Langatn; 
seigneury  which,  after  the  change  of  tenure  in  1823,  could  be 
bought  at  from  five  to  six  dollars  per  acre,  or  leased  for  one  shil- 
ling an  acre  per  annum- 
Most  of  the  early  settlers  being  too  poor  to  buy  the  land,  or 
seeking  a  particularly  favorable  location,  leased  it  for  long  terms, 
many  leases  being  made  out  for  ninety-nine  years.  During  the 
first  sixty  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  greater  part  of 
the  island  was  thus  taken  up.  Very  few  of  the  original  leases 
contained  options  to  buy,  and  as  they  ran  out  and  were  renewed, 
an  attempt  wjasa  made  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  length  of  the 
term  of  lease.  All  new  leases  are  made  out  for  twenty-one  years ; 
some  contain  options  to  buy;  but  at  present  the  owners  do  not 
wish  to  sell  until  a  general  valuation  of  their  property  is  made., 
Roughly  speaking  the  present  or  Sixth  Baron  de  Longueil  and  his 
co-h!eirs  own  about  one-quarter  of  the  island  which  is  held  by  the 
farmers  under  leasehold  tenure.3 

This  system  of  land  tenure  has  often  been  criticized  as  work- 
ing out  injuriously  to  the  soil.  In  many  places  such  criticism 
is  justified.  I  cannot  say  such  has  been  the  case  on  Wolfe  Island. 
Undoubtedly  a  farmer  who  owns  his  land  will  work  harder  to  im- 
prove it  than  one  who  does  not;  especially  noticeable  is  this  in  the 
style  of  buildings  erected,  and  here,  if  anywhere  on  Wolfe  Is- 


1  U.  C.  Statutes. 

2  This   map    was   prepared    by    D.    W.    Smith,    Acting    Surveyor-General   of 

Upper  Canada.     A  copy  is  given  in  Dominion  Archives  Report  1891. 

3  Calculated   from   a  map   contained   in   an   illustrated  Historical  Atlas   of 

the    counties    of    Frontenac,    Lennox    &    Addington.      Published    in 
1878  by  Meacham  &  Co.  of  Toronto. 
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land,  fault  can  be  found  with  the  system  of  leasehold  tenure.  Yet 
it  seems  to  me  that  on  the  whole,  the  Islanders  are  an  industrious 
class  of  people,  and  whilst,  perhaps,  the  progressive  spirit  mani- 
fested by  those  who  own  their  land  outright  may  be  greater  than 
that  of  those  holding  land  under  leasehold  tenure,  yet  vast  im- 
provements have  been  made  and  every  indication  is  given  that 
such  will  continue  to  be  the  case  in  the  future. 

Among  these  early  settlers  we  find  such  well-known  family 
names  as  Bennett,  Davis,  Mozier,  Hitchcock,  Martin,  Wilson  and 
Hinckley;  some  of  United  Empire  Loyalist  descent,  and  all  hav- 
ing descendants  living  on  the  Island.  Abundance  of  winged 
game,  deer,  wolves,  foxes  and  bears  attracted  the  red  man,  who 
came  in  the  fall,  remained  throughout  the  wjinter,  and  left  in  the 
spring.  They  were  of  the  Mussassauga  tribe,  kind,  harmless  and 
loyal.  They  supplied  the  people  with  brooms  and  baskets  and 
made  maple  sugar. 

There  was  a  ferry  at  this  time  between  the  island  and  Kings- 
ton, managed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hitchcock.  The  boats  were  of  rude 
construction,  made  of  pine,  put  together  with  wooden  spikes  and 
run  by  the  wind  or  the  oar.  Indeed  a  log  canoe  was  the  ferry 
boat  for  many  a  passenger.  The  fare,  which  was  regulated  by  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  the  only  form  of  local  government  then 
in  vogue,  Was  at  first,  in  1802,  fixed  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings 
for  a  single  person,  two  or  more  persons  three  shillings  each;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  had  "to  be  equally  at- 
tentive at  all  reasonable  hours  to  the  call  of  a  single  person  as 
to  that  of  a  great  number,  and  also  be  ready  at  a  short  notice 
and  ferry  such  person  or  persons,  cattle,  or  carriages  or  wares."1 

The  same  year  Mr.  Samuel  Corn,  a  resident  of  Wolfe  Island, 
"presented  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  to  be  al- 
lowed to  run  a  ferry  from  Wolfe  Island  to  the  American  shore." 
His  petition  was  granted,  the  fare  being  five  shillings  for  a  single 
person  and  four  shillings  each  for  two  or  more  persons.2  Thus 
was  begun  that  traffic  to  and  from  Cape  Vincent  on  the  American) 
shore  to  Kingston  on  the  Canadian  side;  a  traffic  which  in  later 
days  grew  to  very  great  dimensions  and  is  still  quite  heavy- 

The  next  year,  1803,  tide  fare  between  Kingston  and  Wolfe 
Island  was  lowered  to  "four  shillings  for  a  single  person,  two  or 


1  Early  Records;  see  Appendix  B. 

2  Ibid;  see  Appendix  C. 
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more  half  a  dollar  each,  while  six  shillings  were  charged  for  a 
man  and  horse,  and  other  things  in  proportion."1  In  1808  Mr. 
Hitchcock  leased  the  ferry  for  three  years  to  Mr.  Bennett,  who 
had  settled  on  the  Island  in  1807. 

How  different  from  the  present  state  of  affairs.  Today  the 
farmer  can  go  to  market  and  be  ;  home  for  his  dinner ;  thfen,  such 
a  thing  as  going  to  market2  and  returning  home  the  same  day  was 
not  thought  of ;  today  the  Islander  can  buy  |  his  groceries,  his  lum- 
ber, his  harness,  his  wagons  or1  his  medicines,  in  fact  all  the  essen- 
tials as  Well  as  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  without  leaving  the 
Island ;  then  there  was  not  a  store  of  any  kind  short  of  Kingston. 
Today  there  are  some  fourteen  schools  and  as  many  teachers,  four) 
churches  with  as  many  regular  clergymen.  Then  schools  and 
churches  were  unknown;  then  one  road,  or  rather  pathway,  cross- 
ed the  Island.  Where  now  stands  the  village  of  Marysville,  with 
its  four  or  five  hundred  inhabitants,  with  its  township  hall, 
schools,  churches,  mills  and  places  of  business,  then  there  wias  a 
rough  and  rocky  forest,  with  but  two  houses  and  some  Indian 
huts  to  tell  that  human  foot  frequented  there.3 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1812  among  those  who  rallied 
around  the  Union  Jack  and  showedj  that  Canada's  sons,  though 
raw  and  unskilled  in  warfare,  would  defend  her  shores  as  long  as 
their  blood  coursed  in  their  bodies,  was  young  Alvah  Bennett, 
an  Islander  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  Thomas  Davis,  whose  fath- 
er had  fought  on  the  Royalist  side  in  the  American  Revolutionary 
war.  Alvah  Bennett  was  attached  to  the  Second  Battalion  of 
Militia,  stationed  at  Kingston;  Thomas  Davis  fought  at  Queens- 
ton  Heights  under  Brock. 

During  these  years  the  Indians  did  good  service  as  spies  on 
the  Island.  On  one  occasion  they  were  observed  by  a  party  of 
Americans  from  the  opposite  shore,  who  started  in  pursuit.  The 
Indians  retreated  and  lay  in  ambush;  a  short  skirmish  took  place 
in  which  one  of  the  American  officers  was  shot  and  killed.  The 
rest  retreated  and  quickly  left  the  Island,  while  one  of  the  In- 
dians quietly  possessed  himself  of  the  dead  soldier's  coat.     About 


1  Copied    from    the    narrative    of    Richard    Davis,    Spankie    Mcc.      See   Ap- 

2  Marketing"  in  those   days  consisted  of  selling-   a  little  butter  and  a  few 

3  The  fel-ry'  then  landed  further  up  the  island  near  Mill  Point.     At  Kings- 

ton   the    boats    first    landed    about   where    MacDonald   Park    now   is 
and  later  on  where  the  Locomotive  Works  dock  now  is. 
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this  time  three  men  deserted  from  the, British  forces  at  Kingston) 
and  reached  thei  Island.  Being  without  food  they  shot  an  ox  be- 
longing to  Alvah  Bennett's  father,  when  his  brother  Who  Was 
not  fifty  yards  away  at  the  time  and  was  in  search  of  the  animal, 
was  spied  by  the  deserters,  captured  and  threatened  with  his  life 
if  he  did  not  pilot  them  through  the  woods  to  the  American  side. 
The  young  lad  led  them  about  for  some  hours,  finally  taking  them 
towfards  the  head  of  the  island,  and  wjhen  in  the  midst  of  a  high 
swamp,  and  leading  by  a  considerable  distance,  he  bolted,  leaving 
the  deserters  to  feed  upon  roots  and  berries.  Some  days  after- 
wards one  was  captured  by  a  party  of  Indians,  another  was  shot 
by  an  Indian,  but  of  the  third  nothing  more  was  ever  heard.  After 
the  war  $80.00  was  paid  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  ox. 

Alvah  Bennett  and  Thomas  Davis  drew)  their  six-pence  a  day 
for  service,  and  again  settled  on  their  homesteads.  How  little 
communication  there  was  at  this  time,  and  how  little  general 
knowledge  existed,  or  was  spread  among  the  people,  may  be 
imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  not  until  1835  did  Mr.  Bennett 
learn  that  in  further  consideration  of  his  military  services  he  was 
entitled  to  a  hundred  acres  of  land.1 

After  a  storm  there  is  always  a  calm,  so  after  the  excite- 
ment, anxiety  and  fear  of'  the  late  war  there  was  peace  and  com- 
fort and  the  Islanders  again  commenced  their  work  of  hewing 
homes  for  themselves  out  of  the  forest.  Their  lot  was  that  of  all 
pioneers  in  new  districts.  Clearing  the  land  and  building  houses 
of  logs;  cultivating  what  cleared  landl  there  was  with  the  use  of 
oxen;  living  on  game  of  all  sorts,  fish  and  the  common  necessaries 
of  life;  enjoying  such  innocent  amusements  as  checkers,  cards  and 
a  little  dancing  in  winter,  with  hunting,  fishing,  quoit-throwing, 
baseball2  and  boat-racing3  in  the  summer,  their  lives  were  health- 
ful mentally,  physically  and  morally.  The  following  copied  from 
the  Kingston  Chronicle  of  May  18,  1827,  gives  an  instance  of  the 
sport  indulged  in. 


1  Situated  near  present  town  of  Barrie. 

2  According-  to   the   narrative   of  Mr.   Richard   Davis  he  played   ball   when 

he  first  went  to  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  in  1833.  Doubtless 
it  was  but  a  rude  forecast  of  the  modern  scientific  game  which 
was  not  introduced  until  1870. 

3  Wolfe  Island  in   early   days  was  famed   for   its   oarsmen.     Mr.   R.   Davis 

rowed  at  Toronto,  Oswego  and  Kingston  and  never  was  beaten. 
Other  oarsmen  were  James  Eccles,  one  time  champion  of  single 
oarsmen  in  Ontario,  Thomas  Davis,  Joseph  Hitchcock,  Samuel 
Hinckley  and  R.  Home.  The  Kingston  British  Whig  for  July  8th, 
1837,  contains  an  account  of  the  victory  of  James  Eccles  in  a  re- 
gatta held  at  Barriefleld. 
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A  SQUERL  HUNT. 

On  Long1  Island  on  the  Fourth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  Jeremiah  Orser  of  Simcoe  Island  and  Nicholas 
M'ozier,  of  Long  Island,  Cap  tens,  twelve  men  on  a  side.  Cap  ten 
Orser 's  side  beet,  the  megority  of  forty-five,  the  hole  amounting  to 
one  thousand  and  forty  five:  game. 

In  1837  the  residents  of  the.  Island,  who  were  often  annoyed 
by  wolves,  organized  a  hunting  party  to  drive  them  off.  Begin- 
ning at  the  head  of  the  Island  and  reaching  across  it  at  intervals 
from  one  another  the  residents  armed  with  shot  guns,  muskets,  tin 
horns,  etc.,  began  their  march,  making  as  much  noise  as  possible, 
continuing  until  Big  Bay  was  reached,  when  they  lost  the  trail  of 
the  wolves.  Where  they  went  or  what  became  of  them  nobody  ever 
knew,  but  the  Islanders  were  not  again  disturbed  by  wolves.1 

During  the  twenties  and  thirties  of  the  last  century  quite  an 
increase  in  population  took  place  ;2  various  parts  of  the  Island 
were  settled,  among  which  was  that  now  known  as  the  ' '  Scotch  Set- 
tlement."3 These  people  came  largely  from  the  County  of  Glen- 
gary,  members  of  the  MacDonald  family  and  a  relative  of  theirs, 
Mr.  Peter  LaFleur,  being  the  pioneers.  Their  first  occupation  was 
that  of  lumbering,  which  was  carried  on  extensively  for  some  years. 
The  opening  up  of  quarries  south  of  what  is  now  Marysville  village, 
to  get  out  stone  for  the  Rideau  Canal,  which  was  begun  in  1828, 
gave  work  to  many  who  eventually  became  residents.  Wolfe  Is- 
land was  very  busy  in  those  days,  as  boats  had  to  be  built  in  which 
to  carry  the  stone,  and  docks  for  the  boats  to  land  at.  In  1884  stone 
was  quarried  for  the  Welland  Canal,  the  work  being  superintended 
by  Alexander  MacKenzie,4  who  from  1873  to  1878  was  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada,. 

From  1825  the  population  gradually  increased  and  the  next 
thirty  years  witnessed  many  improvements.  Mr.  Archibald  Hitch- 
cock, Sr.,  ran  the  ferry  at  this  time,  his  boat  being  of  the  flat- 
bottom  river  batteau  type  four  feet  high,  twenty-five  feet  long  and 
eietfit  or  nine  feet  wide,  with  four  to  six  oars  on  each  side.      H'e 


1  According  to  the  narrative  of  Richard  Davis  this  was  the  last  instance 

of   wolves    on    the   island.      Whether   or   not   this   ingenious   method 
of  driving-  them  off  was  entirely  successful  I  cannot  say. 

2  According-  to   the   assessment   returns   in   the  Journal   of  the  Legislative 

Council   of  U.   C.   for   1826-27    the   population  at  that  time   was  276. 
See  Appendix  E. 

3  About  1825. 

4  Machar   P.   217. 
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afterwards  built  a  small  vessel  purposely  for  the  ferry.  In  fact, 
several  of  these  small  vessels  were  built  at  different,  times.  One 
capsized  in  1837  and  a  Mr.  Shannon  and  his  wife  were  drowned. 

In  1832  Mr.  Hitchcock  built  the  large  stone  dwelling  which 
stands  near  the  water's  edge  at  the  head  of  the  village  of  Marysville, 
and  which,  for  over  three  quarters  of  a  century,  has  been  so  well 
known  to  travellers  and  summer  tourists  as  the  Hitchcock  House. 
In  the  same  year  a  dock  wias  built  near  his  residence.  During  the 
time  Mr.  Hitchcock  ran  the  ferry  the  Islanders  paid  no  fares,  being 
charged  for  freight  only. 

Mr.  Hitchcock's  wife,  who  was  born  on  Wolfe  Island  in  1790, 
was  a  very  kind  woman  and  was  familiarly  known  as"AuntPolly." 
She  was  an  excellent  nurse  and  the  women's  doctor,  making  her  trips 
day  and  night  by  wagon,  jumper,  horseback,  skiff,  anyway  and 
everyway.  Among  her  patients  was  the  daughter  of  the  fourth 
Baron  de  Longueil,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Allen.  There  being  no 
regular  post  office  on  Wolfe  Island  in  those  days,  Mrs.  Hitchcock 
acted  as  post  mistress  and  kept  all  the  letters  and  small  change  in 
an  old  fashioned  plain  cupboard  which  is  still  intact  in  the  Hitch- 
cock House.  Stamps  were  not  used  then,  people  paid  for  their  let- 
ters when  they  got  them.  All  the  letters  were  kept  in  a  large  milk 
pan  and  the  change  in  an  old  fashioned  tea-cup.  Later  on  in  1845 
when  a  post-office  was  established  on  Wolfe  Island,  Mrs.  Hitchcock 
was  appointed  to  the  position  of  post  mistress.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  village  of  Marysville  on  Wolfe  Island  was 
named  in  honor  of  this  kind-hearted  and  friendly  woman. 

In  1833  the  first  school  was  opened  in  a  house  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Lambert's  Hill  (named  after  an  early  resident)  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  village.  It  was  a  log  structure  without  a  floor  at 
first,  the  only  furniture  consisting  of  a  few  wooden  benches  with- 
out backs,  with  a  particularly  high  bench  for  writing  on,  at  which 
the  pupils  would  stand  or  kneel  as  best  fitted  their  size.  A  spelling 
book  and  a  reader  were  the  only  books  used,  and  these  with  a  slate 
and  some  writing  materials1  completed  the  pupil's  outfit.  School 
was  afterwards  "kept"  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  David 
Adair,  the  oldest  house  now  standing  on  the  Island,  also  built  by 
Mr.  A.  Hitchcock.  The  first  regular  teacher  on  Wolfe  Island  was 
Miss  Eunice  Hinckley,  who  wlas  "hired"  in  the  old  way  and  paid 
by  her  patrons  who  took  her  by  turns  to  board  with  them  according 
to  the  custom  of  "boarding  round"  so  much  in  vogue  in  early  days. 
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Ten  years  later  the  first  school  for  what  is  called  ' '  The  Foot  of 
the  Island"  was  built;  and  as  people  settled  they  arranged  for  the 
education  of  their  children  in  the  best  way  possible.  Sometimes  old 
soldiers  were  engaged  to  teach,  "boarding  round"  and  receiving 
a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  a  month  for  each  child.  If  three  attend- 
ed from  the  same  family,  one  was  allowed  to  go  free  of  charge. 
Sometimes  the  building  where  school  was  held  was  surrounded  by 
such  dense  woods  that  the  parents  had  to  go  with  their  children 
in  the  morning  and  blaze  a  trail  for  them  to  follow  when  returning 
home  in  the  evening. 

About  1837  settlement  began  on  The  Big  Ridge  as  the  south 
west  part  of  the  Island  was  and  is  still  named,  commonly  called  The 
Ridge.  The  first  settler  in  this  part)  was  Mr.  Daniel  Cook  who  was 
born  at  Waterloo  (now  Cataraqui)  in  1820  and  whose  father  was  a 
United  Empire  Loyalist,  having  come  from  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. The  distance  from  the  ferry  dock  to  Mr.  Cook's  homestead 
was  about  five  miles  and  it  took  nearly  all  of  a  short  December  day 
to  travel  it.  The  road  over  which  he  travelled  was  known  as  the 
Old  Corn  Road,  now  called  the  Turnpike.  This  was  the  road  over 
which  so  much  traffic  went  to  and  from  Cape  Vincent  in  the  State 
of  New  York  directly  opposite  the  south  side  of  Wolfe  Island.  It  ia 
describedj  as  being  very  rough  and  muddy,  but  for  a  long  time  was 
the  only  road  over  which  wagons  could  pass.  In  fact,  in  other 
parts  of  the  Island  there  were  no  roads  at  all,  only  blazed  trails 
which  zigzagged  through  the  woods.  People  went  about  on  horse- 
back for  the  most  part  or  wherever  possible  used  row  Doats.  This  ex- 
plains why  in  the  early  assessment  returns  from  Wolfe  Island  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  carriages.  The  first  vehicles  were  wooden 
sleighs  made  by  the  settlers  and  drawn  by  oxen.  These  sleds  were 
used  in  winter  and  summer,  a  false  shoeing  being  put  on  them  in 
winter.  After  a  time  two- wheeled  carts!  were  used  and  in  the  early 
fifties  wagons  came  into  use. 

When  the  cloud  of  Civil  War  hung  over  Canada  in  1837, 
Wolfe  Island  was  ready  with  its  contingent  to  help  restore  peace 
and  harmony.  An  Island  Company  of  Volunteers  was  formed  and 
under  Captain  Saunders  did  duty  at  Point  Frederic  as  it  was  not 
necessary  to  go  to  the  front. 

In  1866  when  Canada  was  again  threatened  by  the  invader 
the  Island  Company  of  Volunteers,  true  to  its  traditions  of  the 
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past,  once  more  prepared  to  serve  its  country.  There  were  fifty-five 
men  this  time  who,  under  Captain  Shirly  Going  and  Lieut.  George 
Murray,  were  held  in  readiness  at  Kingston  until-  the  danger  had 
passed  away.  Many  of  these  are  still  living  on  the  Island,  amongst 
them  being  Messrs.  James  Davis,  Sr.,  William  Bullis,  James  Mc- 
Cready,  John  Bush,  Thorn.  Hutchinson  and  Thorn.  Dignum. 

Settlers  in  a  new  land  like  soldiers  in  battle  must  assist  and 
protect  one  another.  And  so  we  find  the  early  settlers  of.  "Wolfe 
Island  working  on  the  co-operative  plan.  When  a  new  settler  ar- 
rived the  others  gathered  round  and  helped  him  build  his  log  house 
and  stables.  There  were  also  ploughing  bees  and  logging  bees  when 
any  one  settler  had  a  large  amount  of  land  cleared  and  wished  the 
wood  hauled  away  preparatory  to  making  the  soil  ready  for  sowing. 

The  typical  house  of  this  time  was  a  log*  cabin  about  twenty 
feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  wide,  six  logs  high  with  a  "shanty"  or 
sloping  roof.  Some  had  glass  in  the  windows,  but  more  often  there 
were  only  holes  in  the  walls  which  could  be  covered  in  cold  weather. 
A  fire  place  made  of  stone  was  built  along  the  wall,  whilst  a  very 
large  hole  in  the  roof  did  duty  as  a  chimney.  As  there  were  no  stoves, 
this  fireplace  was  the  only  means  of  heating  the  room.  It  also 
served  as  an  oven.  Sometimes  the  dough  would  be  put  in  a  large 
pan  called  the  "frying  pan"  about  three  feet  long  which  was  placed 
amongst  the  coals  in  the  fire-place;  another  plan  was  to  put  the 
dough  in  a  deep  kettle  called  a  "bake  kettle"  and  then  spread  red 
hot  coals  over  it.     This  is  said  to  have  made,  delicious  bread. 

In  times  of  sorrow  as  well  as  in  times  of  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness, the  Islanders  were  ready  to  help  one  another.  So  when  any 
person  crossed  to  the  "Great  Beyond"  a  carpenter  made  his  coffin 
and  painted  it  with  lampblack.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  ropes, 
binding  tight  two  long  poles  which,  projected  at  both  ends,  were  tied 
around  the  coffin.  Four  men  placed  the  ends  of  these  poles  on 
their  shoulders  and  thus  carried  the  coffin,  often  for  a  distance  of 
six  or  seven  miles  through  the  woods.  The  proceedings  were  under 
the  direction  of  a  "Captain"  who  when  the  men  got  tired  shouted 
"Relieve"  and  four  others  took  their  places,  the  first  four  falling 
to  the  rear. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  there  was  no  resident 
clergyman  on  the  Island.  The  people  for  the  first  twenty-five  years 
journeyed  to  Kingston  when  they  wished  any  such  religious  cere- 
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mony  as  marriage  or  baptism  performed.  Gradually  visiting 
clergymen  began  to  make  their  rounds ;  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
holding  stations  regularly  in  the  houses  of  Mr.  MacDonald  and  of 
a  Mrs.  McCrae,  who  granted  the  land  on  which  was  built  the  first 
or  "old"  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Wolfe  Island  at  this  time  being 
included  in  the  parish  of  Kingston.  Other  clergymen  preached 
in  the  houses  of  settlers  who  belonged  to  their  denomination.  The 
people  came  long  distances  on  horseback  or  in  row  boats  to  listen 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  and  have  various  religious'  ceremonies 
performed. 

It  was  easy  for  the  early  settlers  to  earn  a  livelihood.  They 
had  their  own  land  to  clear  and  could  always  sell  the  wood.  A  cord 
of  good  wood  sold  for  eighty  cents,  and  eighty  cents  seventy  years 
ago  was  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  eighty  cents  at  present. 
Besides  as  the  very  finest  of  Canadian  trees  were  in  abundance 
there  was  a  large  timber  business  carried  on,  especially  on  the  foot 
of  the  island  where  the  timber  was  hauled  out  to  Oak  Point,  made 
into  rafts  and  sent  down  the  river  to  Quebec.  As  the  land  was 
cleared  it  was  sowed  with  different  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables. 
The  rich  new  soil  was  very  productive  and  large  returns  were  ob- 
tained for  the  amount  expended.  The  waters  teemed  with  fish  and 
the  forests  abounded  with  game,  deer  especially  roaming  about  in 
large  numbers.  Their  other  supplies  were  secured  from  the  lum- 
ber companies  or  from  the  nearby  towns  of  Kingston  or  Cape  Vin- 
cent (called  Gravelly  Point  in  early  days).  These  hardy  pioneers 
were  healthy,  hospitable  and  kind,  and  nearly  all  lived  to  a  ripe  old 
age. 

In  1841  the  administration  of  local  affairs  throughout  Upper 
Canada  was  transferred  from  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  to  town 
and  district  councils  elected  by  popular  vote.  Wolfe  Island  for  the 
next  eight  years  was  governed  by  the  Midland  District  Municipal 
Council  which  came  to  an  end  in  1849.  Beyond  granting  a  lease  of 
the  ferry  in  1844  to  Messrs.  John  and  George  Iris,  who  shortly  after- 
wards sold  it  to  Thorn.  Kirkpatrick,  and  establishing  two  schools  the 
council  does  not  appear  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  Island, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  Local  Municipal  Government 
in  1850  that  progress  w;as  manifested  in  internal  affairs  such  as 
opening  up  roads,  bridge  building,  establishment  of  schools,  etc- 

It  was  during,  the  decade  from  1841  to  1851  that  the  greatest 
increase  in  population,  amounting  to  two  thousand  and  thirty-four 
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persons,1  took  place ;  whilst  the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation 
more  than  trebled.  By  1851  five  stores  were  established,  two 
of  the  early  storekeepers  being  Mr.  Michael  Baker  and  a  Mrs.  Mc- 
Crae  referred  to  above. 

Mr.  Hitchcock,  doubtless  anticipating  this  development,  built, 
in  1841,  a  large  "two-master''  vessel  for  ferry  purposes;  and  a 
gala  day  it  wjas  when  she  was  launched  and  named  the  "Straw- 
berry." This  name  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  large  quan- 
tities of  that  fruit  which  grew  in  its  wild  state,  or  Mr.  Hitchcock 
himself  may  have  begun  the  cultivation  of  the  strawberry,  for  the 
production  of  which  Wolfe  Island  is  famous.  Mr.  Hitchcock  died 
in  1842  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  Dawson  who  built  a  "clinker- 
built  ' '  vessel,  which  for  a  number  of  years  served  as  the  ferry.  It  is 
likely  that  the  dock  now  known  as  the  Dawson  Dock,  situated  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  village,  was  built  at  this  time.  Later  on 
the  ferry  used  both  the  Hitchcock  and  the  Dawteon  docks,  sailing 
alternately  week  about  from  each.  The  ferry  business  at  this  time 
appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  by  different  persons,  and  it  Was 
not  until  steam  power  was  introduced  that  it  was  systematized.  To 
Thomas  Davis,  a  resident  of  Wolfe  Island,  belongs  the  credit  of  in- 
troducing steam  power  on  the  ferry  in  the  early  fifties.  This  prov- 
ed such  a  success  that  the  steamboat  built  and  used  by  him  was  pur- 
chased by  Messrs.  Kinghorn,  Campbell  &  Hinckley,  Who  in  1857 
secured  a  lease  of  the  ferry  from  the  Municipal  Council.2 

In  1851  "The  Wolfe  Island  Railway  &  Canal  Company, "  which 
had  applied  for  incorporation  in  1836,3  began  work  on  a  canal 
which  was  to  connect  Barrett's  Bay  and  Bayfield  or  Big  Bay,  thus 
dividing  the  island  into  two  parts.  For  reasons  unknown  to  the 
writer,  but  probably  financial,  this  work  was  not  proceeded  with 
continuously  and  it  was  not  until  1857  that  the  canal  was  finished, 
the  work  being  done  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Kinghorn, 
Campbell  &  Hinckley  who  at  the  time  were  engaged  in  the  ferry 
business  and  wished  a  short  route  to  Cape  Vincent. 

In  1848  the  Hon.  Charles  William  Grant,  Baron  de  Longuieul, 
died,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  England  cemetery.     That 

1  Calculated  from  a  comparison  of  census  returns  for  1841  and  1851.     See 

Appendices  F.  and  G. 

2  Municipal  Council  Minutes. 

3  Journal  of  House  of  Assembly  for  Upper   Canada     for     1836.     At     this 

time  Charles  William  Grant,  Baron  de  Longuieul,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Company.  But  when  work  was  commenced,  Mr.  J.  Counter, 
Mayor  of  Kingston  at  the  time,  'was  the  leading  director.  See 
Appendix  I. 
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part  of  the  island  owned  by  him  became  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
the  Baroness  de  Longuieul,  in  1868,  the  property  of  his  only  daugh- 
ter who  was  married  to  Rev.  J.  A.  Allen,  one  time  Church  of  Eng- 
land Clergyman  on  Wolfe  Island.  It  was  during  the  time  that  the 
Baron  and  Baroness  de  Longuieul  held  Wolfe  Island  that  the  build- 
ing now  known  as  the  "Old  Castle7'  and  called  by  them  "Ardath" 
was  built.1  Used  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  residence  it  now  stands 
a  ruin  emblematic  of  the  time  when  the  landlord  Was  monarch  of  all 
he  surveyed.  In  1865  the  Baroness  de  Longuieul,  widow  of  Charles 
William  Grant,  granted  the  lands  then  occupiedl  by  the  Church  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Church  of  England  on  Wolfe  Island  "to  be  held 
by  them  and  their  successors  in  trust  for  a  church  where  services 
could  be  held  according  to  the  established  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,"  reserving  to  herself  and  her  heirs  "two  pews  next  the 
communion  rails  and  in  the  centre  aisle  of  the  church,  free  of 
rent."2 

In  1850  the  Wolfe  Island  Municipal  Council  held  its  first  meet- 
ing in  school  No.  4,  the1  oldest  school  building  now  in  use  on  Wolfe 
Island;  Angus  Cameron  was  the  first  Reeve  and  John  Home  the 
first  Township  Clerk.  The  minutes  of  this  first  meeting  read  as 
follows : 

School  Section  No.  4 
Monday,  21st  Jan.  1850. 
In  agreement  with  Section  24  of  the  Provincial  Act  12  Vic- 
toria Chap.  81  the  undermentioned  Councillors  viz : 
Angus  Cameron 
Ronald  MacDonell 
John  Grant 
James  McCrae 

and 
John  Haughins 
met  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Town  Reeve  and  proceeding  with 
other  duties  of  the  Township  Council.     It  was  proposed  by  John 


1  The  Baron  de  Longuieul   never  lived  on  Wolfe  Island.     When  the  Rev. 

J.  A.  Allen  was  appointed  clergyman  his  mother-in-law,  the  Bar- 
oness de  Longuieul,  went  there  to  live  with  him.  Mr.  Allen  super- 
intended the  building  of  "Ardath". 

2  Quoted    from   the   deeds   dated   June    2nd,    1865.      I    have   been   unable   to 

ascertain  the  exact  date  when  the  Church  of  England  was  built. 
The  deed  does  not  mention  it,  but  as  the  parish  register  is  dated 
from  1851  there  is  no  cause  to  doubt,  that  the  church  was  then  in 
existence.  The  deed  also  states  that  the  land  to  be  used  for  church 
purposes  was  surveyed  in  1845,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  how  soon 
after  that  date  the  church  was  built. 
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Haughins  seconded  by  John  Grant  that  Angus  Cameron  be  appoint- 
ed Town  Reeve. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Hitchcock's  Inn.  The  Town- 
ship Clerk  for  the  past  year  then  proceeded  to  administer  the  oath 
of  office  as  authorized  by  sections  128  and  127  (sic)  of  the  Munici- 
pal Act  to  the  Town  Reeve  who  then  administered  it  to  the  Coun- 
cillors. 

It  was  then  moved  by  R.  MacDonell  seconded  by  J.  Grant, 

That  this  Council  do  now  adjourn  till  Monday,  the  4th  diay 
of  February  next  at  10  o'clock  and  that  the  further  meetings  be 
held  here  at  Hitchcock's  Inn. 

John  Home, 
Township  Clerk. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Council  met  regularly  each  month 
in  a  room  in  the  Hitchcock  House  styled  the  Council  Chamber. 
Thus  we  see  this  old  stone  dwelling  can  claim  recognition  as  a 
Municipal  Parliament  house  along  with  its  reputation  as  an  Inn 
where  the  weary  traveller  was  assured  of  hospitable  treatment. 
In  1859  the  present  Town  Hall  was  built  and  all  meetings  of  Coun- 
cil since  that  date  have  been  held  there- 

For  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil was  a  busy  body.  On  February  5th,  1850,  a  common  seal  for 
the  municipality  was  adopted ;  the  same  day  MJchael  Raker  was  ap- 
pointed Towjnship  Clerk,  and  J.  Dawson  Township  Treasurer. 
Many  petitions  for  roads  were  received,  but  the  Council  went  slow- 
ly in  this  matter  preferring  to  open  up  main  roads  before  proceed- 
ing with  others. 

At  its  second  meeting  on  the  following  day  an  important  reso- 
lution was  passed  by  council  and  became  law,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Island  be  divided  into  wards  for  the  election  of  Township  Coun- 
cillors.   The  division  made  was  as  follows  i1 

No.  1  Ward. 

Garden  Island,  Simcoe  Island,  Horseshoe  Island,  and  the  upper 
end  of  Wolfe  Island  from  the  1st  Concession  to  the  line  between  the 
4th  and  5th  Concessions,  all  the  old  survey  to  the  road  leading 
from  the  north  shore  between  the  property  of  Mr.  Crane,  and  that 


1     Municipal  Council  Minutes. 
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of  Mr.  R.  MacDonell,  and  keeping  west  of  Lot  No.  2,  5th  Conces- 
sion north  of  the  Base  Line. 

No.  2  Ward. 

From  the  line  between  the  4th  and  5th  Concessions  to  the 
line  between  the  6th  and  7th  Concessions  from  where  the  said 
line  intersects  the  Turnpike,  north  of  the  Base  Line  the  division  line 
or  limit  shall  be  the  Turnpike  road  north  to  the  water's  edge. 

No.  3  Ward. 

From  the  line  between  the  6th  and  7th  Concessions  to  the 
line  between  the  8th  and  9th  Concesions. 

No.  4  Ward. 

From  the  line  between  the  8th  and  9th  Concessions  to  the 
line  betwen  the  11th  and  12th  Concessions  including  Mud  Island. 

*  No.  5  Ward. 

From  the  line  between  the  11th  and  12th  Concessions  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  island  including  Hickory  Island. 

Later  in  the  same  year  Carpenter's  Point  was  added  to  Ward 
No.  4.1  This  division  is  still  in  vogue  with  one  exception,  that  of 
Garden  Island  which  in  1867.  became  an  incorporated  village  and 
thus  a  separate  municipality.2  At  first  the  Councillors  were  elected 
by  and  from  each  ward  and  chose  their  own  Reeve,  but  eventually 
this  system  was  discontinued  and  Councillors  and  Reeve  are  now 
elected  by  the  popular  vote  of  the  whole  Island;  the  wards  are  kept 
only  as  a  convenience  to  voters. 

The  Islanders  could  not  have  been  very  well  pleased  with  the 
way  the  ferry  was  managed  at  this  time,  for  at  the  meeting  of 
Council  on  18th  March,  1850,  ' '  It  was  resolved  that  the  Town  Reeve 
be  requested  to  draw  out  and  forward  a  petition  to  the  Governor- 
General  and  Council  praying  that  in  consequence  of  the  yearly  vio- 
lation of  the  ferry  charter  and  the  consequent  inconvenience  to 
the  public  and  the  people  of  the  township,  the  charter  be  with- 
drawn from  the  lessees  of  the  ferry  and  that  the  ferry  be  controlled 
in  future  by  the  County  Council. '  '3  This  was  not  brought  about, 
however,  until  1857  when  the  Reeve  for  that  year  reported  "that 


1  Municipal  Council  Minutes.     It  is  reported  that  over  100  years  ago  Car- 

penter's Point  and  Mud  Island  were  one,  but  the  water  has  worn    j 
away  the  land,  so  that  now  steamers  pass  between  them. 

2  Garden  Island  was  first  settled  in  1836  and  for  many  years  was  noted    | 

as  a  timber-shipping  point. 

3  Municipal  Council  Minutes. 
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the  petition  forwarded  through  the  County  Council  had  been  suc- 
cessful and  that  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  regulate  ferries 
a  clause  is  introduced  giving  the  control  of  the  ferries  to  this 
council."1 

Before  1857  the  control  of  the  ferry  lay  in  the  MJunicipal 
Council  of  the  United  Counties  of  Frontenae,  Lennox  &  Adding- 
ton,  and  amongst  the  by-laws  passed  by  that  body  in  1851'  we  find 
one  regulating  the  ferry  between  Wolfe  and  Garden  Islands,  and 
the  City  of  Kingston.  This  by-law  prescribed  the  rates  to  be 
charged,  the  trips  to  be  made,  the  protection  to  be  given  and  so 
forth.     Among  its  clauses  the  following  are  of  special  interest : 

1.  That  until  steam  conveyance  can  be  procured  to  the  satis- 
faction of  this  council  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  ferry 
between  Wolfe  Island  and  Garden  Island  and  the  City  of  Kings- 
ton, the  said  duties  may  be  carried  on  by  sail  and  rowboats. 

2.  The  charges  per  passenger  for  the  return  trip  by  sail  or 
rowboat  on  the  same  day  shall  be  three  pence;  if  by  steam-boat 
seven  pence. 

3.  No  high  pressure  engine  to  be  used. 

4.  The  lessee  must  have  a  boat  capable  of  carrying  at  least 
twelve  full  grown  oxen  at  a  time,  and  a  cabin  for  passengers. 

The  by-law  also  provided  for  safety  and  sobriety  and  the 
ferry-man  took  his  orders  from  the  Warden.  In  the  same  year 
a  by-law  authorized  the  taking  of  £1000  stock  in  the  Wolfe  Island 
Railway  &  Canal  Company. 

In  1857  the  Council  called  for  tenders  for  a  lease  of  the  ferry, 
and  on  December  22nd,  the  lease  was  granted  to  Coleman  Hinck- 
ley, he  being  required  ' '  to  maintain  a  good  and  sufficient  steamboat- 
on  the  ferry  between  Kingston  and  Wolfe  Island."2  During  the 
following  winter  Mr.  Hinckley  built  the  first  or  "Old"  Pierrepont, 
the  timber  required  being  cut  on  Wolfe  Island.  This  was  the  first 
boat  to  make  a  successful  use  of  the  Wolfe  Island  Canal  through 
I  which  she  began  to  run  in  1858,  being  also  engaged  in  the  ferry 
I  business  between  Cape  Vincent  and  Kingston.  As  the  timber 
used  was  not  well  seasoned,  this  boat  did  not  last  long:  and  was 
succeeded  in  1864  by  the  "Gazelle."  In  1864  the  "Watertown" 
took  the  Gazelle's  place  and  ran  for  eight  years.     Between  the 


1  Municipal   Council   Records   15th   May,    1857.      See   Consolidated    Statutes 

for  Upper  Canada,   Cap  XLVI. 

2  Municipal  Council  Minutes. 
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years  1868  and  '70  the  firm  of  Kinghorn,  Campbell  &  Hinckley  in- 
creased the  depth  of  the  Wolfe  Island'  Canal  to  seven  feet  at  a  cost 
of  $10,000.00.  In  1872  the  "St.  Lawrence  Steamboat  Co.",  with 
the  "Folger  Bros."  of  Kingston  at  its  head,  bought  out  the  firm 
of  Kinghorn,  Campbell  &  Hinckley  and  assumed  control  of  the 
ferry  with  the  second  or  "New"  Pierrepont,  Operating  on  leases 
secured  from  the  Township  Council  at  different  times,  they  ran 
this  boat  between  Wolfe  Island  and  Kingston  up;  to  July  1st,  1904, 
when  their  last  lease  expired. 

During  the  time  that  the  Folger  Bros,  controlled  the  ferry  no 
attention  was  paid  to  the  canal,  and  as  it  gradually  filled  up  with 
weeds  and  deposit,  its  use  was  discontinued  in  1892.  A  great  mis- 
take was  made  in  thus  allowing  this  canal  to  become  impassable. 
At  present  boats  plying  betwen  Cape  Vincent  and  Kingston  go 
around  the  head  of  Wolfe  Island,  or  as  often  happens  when  a 
heavy  wind  is  to  be  encountered,  they  go  around  the  foot  of  the 
Island,  which  makes  a  long  and  tedious  trip.  Were  this  canal 
open,  no  matter  how  heavy  the  gale  might  be,  boats  could  use  it  in 
perfect  safety.  Moreover  the  distance  by  the  canal  is  only  thirteen 
miles,  almost  if  not  quite  ten  miles  shorter  than  either  of  the  above 
routes.  Hence  the  saving'  in  fuel  alone  would  more  than  pay  for 
any  repairs  necessary  from  time  to  time,  to  say  nothing  of  safety 
or  the  increased  number  of  trips  that  could  be  made  in  one  day. 
However,  as  the  property  belongs  to  private  persons,  who  do  not 
wish  to  assume  the  expense  of  reopening  it,  nothing  will  likely  be 
done  unless  a  petition,  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the  Islanders 
and  citizens  of  Kingston,  praying  the  Dominion  Government  to 
take  the  matter  into  consideration  should  be  successful. 

In  May,  1903,  by  a  vote  of  the  land  owners  of  the  Island,  it 
was  decided  to  secure  control  of  the  ferry  and  build  their  own  boat. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  lease  held  by  the  Sft.  Lawrence 
Steamboat  Company  would  expire  the  next  year  and  as  the  Steam- 
boat Company  had  caused  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  there  was 
no  desire  to  renew  it.  By  this  vote  Wolfe  Island  showed  itself  to  be 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  modern  movement  toward  the  muni- 
cipal ownership  of  public  utilities,  Plans  and  specifications  were 
got  ready  soon  after,  and  in  July  1904  at  an  initial  cost  of  $20,000.- 
00  the  steamer  "Wolfe  Islander",  originally  named  "Thomas  Faw- 
cett'  after  the  Reeve  of  the  time,  was  placed  on  the  ferry  between 
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Wolfe  Island  and  Garden  Island  and  Kingston,  the  first  crew  being 
made  up  of  Captain  James  Crawford,  Mate  Michael  O'Shea,  Purs- 
er Lloyd  Card,  Fireman  Robert  Berry  and  Engineer  Robert  Tetro, 
along  with  two  deck  hands  and  a  cook.  Up  to  the  present  this  en- 
terprise has  not  been  a  complete  success,  but  with  an  efficient  man- 
ager and  a  capable  purser  it  should  prove  to  be  a  boon  to  the  Is- 
landers. 

Amongst  the  duties  of  the  first  Councillors  was  that  of  appoint- 
ing pathmasters,  poundkeepers  and  overseers  of  highways,  open- 
ing roads,  establishing  school  sections  and  arranging  tavern  lic- 
enses. That  these  early  legislators  were  ready  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Islanders  is  shown  by  a  resolution  passed  on  the  Fifteenth 
of  May,  1857,  to  loan  £300  to  Shirly  Going  for  ten  years  in  order 
that  he  might  erect  a  steam  grist-mill,  taking  as  security  a  mort- 
gage on  the  property  and  machinery.1  Accordingly  Mr.  Going 
purchased  a  steams  boiler  and  set  of  grinding  stones  and  proceed- 
ed with  the  erection  of  his  mill  which  was  completed  in  November 
of  that  year.  As  the  road  to  the  mill  was  in  a  poor  condition  the 
Council  allowed  him  to  devote  ten  days  of  his  statute  labour  re- 
quired for  1858  in  order  to  build  it  up.  This  mill  was  built  close 
to  the  water's  edge  about  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  up  to  the 
time  when  it  was  burnt  about  eighteen  years  ago  was  largely  used 
by  the  Islanders. 

In  1864  the  separation  of  the  two  counties  of  Frontenac  and 
Lennox  &  Addington  was  effected,  mutually  and  pleasantly ;  and  in 
1865  the  County  of  Frontenac  began  the  management  of  its  own 
affairs  with  D.  D-  Calvin  of  Garden  Island  as  its  first  Warden. 
Mr.  Calvin,  although  a  resident  of  Garden  Island,  was  at  this  time 
Reeve  of  Wolfe  Island  as  Garden  Island  was  not  yet  a  separate 
municipality.  Three  times  since  that  date  has  Wolfe  Island  had 
the  honour  of  having  its  Reeve  sit  in  the  Warden's  chair.  In  1886 
the  late  Thomas  Hogan  held  the  position ;  in  1902  the  late  Richard 
J.  Spoor  was  honoured  and  in  January  1913  the  present  Reeve, 
Dr.  Wm.  Spankie,  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  County  Council 
to  act  as  its  Warden  for  the  ensuing  year. 

We  have  seen  the  beginning  of  Municipal  Government  and 
some  of  its  results ;  let  us  now  turn  to  another  side  concerning  the 
life  of  the  people.     In  1852  what  had  been  known  as  the  Wolfe 

1    Municipal  Council  Minutes. 
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Island  Mission  was  formed  into  the  Parish  of  Wolfe  Island  as  a 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Kingston  and  included  Mud, 
Simcoe,  Garden  and  Wolfe  Islands.  This  was  carried  out  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Farrel  of  Kingston  who  attended  the  Islanders  pre- 
vious to  the  appointment  of  a  Parish  Priest,  and  who  later  on  be- 
came Bishop  of  Hamilton.  In  the  same  year  under  his  supervision 
the  first  or  "old"  Roman  Catholic  Church  dedicated  to  the  "Sacred 
Heart  of  Mary, ' '  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.00,  on  land  donated 
by  a  Dr.  McCrae  who  had  come  from  Glengarry.1 

The  first  parish  Priest  was  the  Rev.  Father  John  Foley,  a 
great  advocate  of  temperance,  appointed  in  1854,  who  lived  in  the 
church  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1861.  During  his  pastorate 
four  acres  of  land,  on  which  a  house  stood,  adjoining  the  church 
grounds,  were  purchased  from  a  Mr.  Fuller  of  Cape  Vincent  and 
used  as  a  cemetery  until  about  ten  years  ago  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  purchase  new  grounds  for  that  purpose,  this  being 
effected  by  the  present  priest,  the  Rev.  Father  T.  J.  Spratt. 

Father  Foley  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Father  Stafford,  dur- 
ing whose  pastorate  the  house  purchased  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Foley  was  burnt.  Accordingly  he  purchased  four 
acres  of  land  on  which  a  house  had  been  built  by  the 
Baroness  de  Longuieul  and  which  served  as  the  priest's 
residence  until  1903,  when  the  present  magnificent  dwelling  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $13,000.00  or  $14,000.00.  This  residence  is  the 
finest  in  the  Diocese  of.  Kingston  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  finer  one 
exists  in  any  rural  parish  in  Canada.  Father  Stafford  did  much 
to  encourage  education;  duringi  his  pastorate,  which  came  to  an 
end  in  1868,  two  separate  schools  were  built ;  the  brick  one  now  in 
use  in  the  village  of  Marysville  and  the  one  now  known  as  No.  1. 
In  1868  the  Rev.  Father  Graham  became  the  parish  priest  and  was 
succeeded  the  next  year  by  the  Rev.  Father  Murray  who  purchased 
from  Mr.  Hitchcock  the  beautiful  grove  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
present  church  was  built  in  1872. 

In  1874  the  Rev.  Father  Thomas  J.  Spratt  was  appointed  to  the 
charge  and  has  remained  in  the  capacity  of  parish  priest  since 
that  date,  beloved  by  his  parishoners  and  known  as  a  friend  to  all. 

Though  well  up  in  years  Father  Spratt  is  energetic  enough  to 
take  upon  himself  the  task  of  building  a  new  church,  whichi  is  ex- 
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pected  to  be  begun  next  year,  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  parish 
which  at  present  has  a  population  of  nine  hundred  and  sixteen 
souls.1 

According  to  the  Parish  Register  of  the  Church  of  England 
the  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  T.  Bousfield,  appointed  to  the  charge 
in  1851.  The  first  marriage  ceremony  performed  in  "Trinity 
Church ' '  as  it  was  named,  took  place  on  the  7th  of  July,  1852,  Wil- 
liam Perceval,  Esq.,  of  Goderich  and  Sara  Going  of  Wolfe  Island 
being  the  contracting  parties.2  In  1872  the  cemetery  which  lies  to 
the  south  of  the  church  was  purchased.  Later  on  it  was  felt  nec- 
essary to  build  "Christ  Church"  at  the  foot  of  the  Island  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  people  here-  Both  of  these  appointments  are  at- 
tended to  by  the  same  clergyman,  who  also  holds  services  in  the 
school  house  on  Garden  Island,  alternating  week  about  with  the 
Presbyterian  minister.  He  lives  in  the  rectory  purchased  in  1907 
and  situated  on  lands  adjoining  the  church  grounds.  The  present 
Church  of  England  clergyman  on  Wolfe  Island  is  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Leach,  a  man  of  wide  experience  and  conscientious  in  his  work. 

In  1857  the  first  Presbyterian  church  was  built.  Some  twen- 
ty years  afterwards,  however,  it  met  disaster  in  a  wind  storm!  and 
in  1879  the  present  building  was  erected.  The  cemetery  used  by 
this  denomination  and  also  by  the  Methodists  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  Island,  is  situated  on  Alexander  Point  near  the  foot  of  Button 
Bay.  Services  are  also  held  in  "The  Ridge"  school  house,  the 
present  clergyman  being  the  Rev.  Mr.  McLeod,  a  student  of 
Queen's  University.  ' 

In  1886  the  large  brick  Methodist  church  and  the  parsonage 
now  in  use  were  built  on  their  present  site.  Previous  to  that  date 
the  members  of  this  denomination  held  services  in  an  old  house, 
now  rapidly  decaying,  which  stands  on  the  farm  of  Mr-  George 
Keyes,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  about  the 
centre  of  the  Island.  Some  four  or  live  years  ago  a  church  was 
built  on  the  foot  of  the  Island  to  accommodate  the  large  Methodist 
congregation  living  there.  This,  as  well  as  the  one  in  the  village, 
is  served  by  the  same  pastor,  who  at  present  is  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Stewart,  a  man  very  energetic  in  his  endeavors  to  attend  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  charges. 

In  1861  the  Island  reached  its  zenith  in  population,  the  re- 

1     R.  C.  Parish  Record. 
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turns  for  that  year  showing  it  to  be  3601.  At  the  end  of  the  next 
decade  the  population  had  fallen  to  27371  and  from  that  date 
there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease,  the  returns  for  1911  amounting 
only  to  1612  persons.  No  one  settled  cause  for  this  decadence 
can  be  given.  It  may  be  that  in  early  days,  as  there  was  such  a 
heavy  traffic  passing  over  the  Island  between  Kingston  and  Cape 
Vincent,  more  people  were  attracted  to  it.  So  much  of  this  traffic 
is  carried  on  now  by  water  that  there  is  not  the  same  opening  for 
employment;  or  people  may  have  left  merely  on  account  of  the 
general  inconvenience  of  living  on  an  island;  some  few  have  an- 
swered the  call  of  the  "golden  west"  but  not  in  large  numbers; 
there  is  also  a  tendency  manifested  by  the  younger  generation  to 
leave  the  farm  and  seek  employment  in  the  city.  This  decrease 
in  population,  however,  has  not  interfered  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  Wolfe  Island  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  districts  in 
Ontario-  Fruit  and  garden  farming  are  largely  engaged  in;  and 
cheese  is  exported  in  large  quantities,  there  being  five  factories  on 
the  Island. 

The  lapse  of  years  wears  away  the  proud  pinnacle  and  the 
haughty  fortress ;  time  has  erased  many  of  the  land  marks  which 
indicated  the  growth  of  civilization  in  the  wilderness  about  Fori 
Frontenac ;  but  the  grey  tints  of  age  add  beauty  to  the  decaying 
work  of  man,  and  the  association  of  bygone  ages  invests  the  crumbl- 
ing stone  with  romiantic  interest.  It  is  association  which  gives 
value  to  everything;  and  so  the  tourist,  rejoicing  in  the  freedom  of 
the  simple  life  led  at  a  quiet  summer  resort,  may  let  imagination 
take  his  mind  back  to  far-off  days,  and  ponder  over  the  period 
when  France  attempted  to  build  her  best  colony  on  a  principle 
of  exclusion  and  by  so  doing  robbed  herself  of  a  trans- Atlantic  em- 
pire. Let  him  follow  in  his  mind's  eye  the  voyage  of  the  chivalrous 
Champlain  and  his  crew  of  dusky  companions  in  1615 ;  let  him  pic- 
ture the  scene  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  Kingston  now 
stands,  when  the  stern  Frontenac  in  1673'  attended  the  first  great 
international  peace  convention  ever  held  in  Canada;  let  him  im- 
agine the  ambitious  La  Salle,  full  of  hope  for  the  successful  term- 
ination of  his  enterprise,  preparing  at  Fort  Frontenac  his  first 
expeditions  into  the  unknown  west;  or  let  him  journey  to  Bear 
Point,  the  south  western  extremity  of  Wolfe  Island,  and  call  up 

1     Census  returns  for  1871. 
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to  memory  that  day  in  August  of  1756  when  MJontcalm  and  his  In- 
dian allies  lay  hidden  in  the  woods  before  proceeding  to  attack 
Oswego.  Truly  it  is  pleasing  to  spend  the  summer  months  in  a 
spot  associated  with  names  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  an- 
nals of  "The  French  Regime." 

Today  the  Islander  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  labor  without  any 
of  the  hardships  with  which  the  early  settlers  had  to  contend.  As 
he  sees  the  bustle  of  life  about  him,  let  him  think  of  the  days  when 
his  forefathers  first  came  to  Wolfe  Island,  days  when  all  was  silent 
but  for  the  cawing  of  some  crow  flapping  his)  black  wings  over  the 
tree-tops;  when  the  pioneer's  axe  rang  out  in  clear  sounding  notes 
and  ugly  gaps  in  the  forest  thickly  set  with  stumps  bore  witness 
to  his  toils ;  when  the  smoke  from  the  Indian  wigwams  curled  into 
the  pure  winter  air,  and  the  Indian  himself  hunted,  and  fished  as 
Indians  do  or  made  the  baskets  and  axe  handles  which  he  sold  to 
the  settler.  When  he  goes  to  and  from  Kingston  on  the  steamer 
of  which  he  is  a  joint  owner  let  him  call  to  mind  the  time  when 
the  trip  was  made  in  a  log  canoe  or  sailing  vessel  and  took  two  days 
to  complete;  as  he  observes  the  changes  wrought  in  a  century  and 
enjoys  every  convenience  of  which  an  Island  is  capable,  let  him 
cherish  the  memory  of  those  who  toiled  so  hard  to  bring  this  about, 
for  it  was  the  steady  progress  manifested  here  as  elsewhere  that  has 
made  Canada  what  it  is,  and  whether  he  thinks  of  his  island  as 
bearing  the  quaint  Indian  name  of  "  Ganounkouesnot, "  the  char- 
acteristic French  "Grande"  or  the  historic  "Wolfe,"  let  him  re- 
member that ' '  of  all  the  spots  on  this  wide  peopled  earth  the  dear- 
est to  us  is  the  spot  of  our  birth." 


APPENDIX  A. 

La  Salle's  Seigneury. 

According  to  the  letters  patent  .granting  La  Salle  his  seigneury 
of  Fort  Frontenac  he  was  to  receive  "four  leagues  of  adjacent 
country,  computing  at  two  thousand  toises  each  league,  along  the 
lakes  and  rivers  above  and  below  said  fort,  and  half  a  league  or 
one  thousand  toises  inland;  the  islands  named  Ganounkouesnot 
and  Kaounesgo,  and  the  adjacent  islets."  A  toise  is;  barely  equal 
to  six  English  feet ;  roughly  speaking,  therefore,  the  seigneury  ex- 
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tended  nine  miles  up  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  and  nine  miles 
down  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  or  about  eighteen  miles  in  all,  and 
was  a  little  more  than  one  mile  in  depth.  The  accompanying  dia- 
gram, drawn  on  a  scale  of  five-sixteenths  of]  an  inch  equalling  one 
mile,  is  a  sketch  of  the  seigneury.  Following  is  an  explanation 
of  the  letters  marked  on  the  diagram ;  in  some  cases  the  Indian  and 
French  names  as  well  as  the  English  are  given,  but  where  the  two 
former  are  not  known  the  modern  English  name  only  is  given. 


A.  ...... . .  .,._.Fort  Frontenac,  now  Oswego. 

B .Western  limit  of  seigneury. 

C Eastern  limit  of  seigneury. 

DD , .  Ganounkouesnot,  called  by  the  French,  Grande  Isle, 

now,  Wolfe  Island. 
E Kaounesgo,  called  by  the  French  Isle  Cauchois,  now 

EDowe  Island. 

F .Isle  Aux  Foret,  now  Simcoe  Island. 

G . . ,.  .Horse  Shoe  Island- 

HO Carleton  Island. 

I , Garden  Island. 

J ,.  .1.  .Cedar  Island. 

E. Milton  Island. 

L. ... ., Two  islands  called  "The  Spectacles. ' ' 

M. . . . . ... . . ...  .Snake  Island. 

N Three  islands  called  "The  Three  Brothers.' ' 

P Salmon  Island- 

Q .Isle  Tonti,  now  Amherst  Island.  '     ' 
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R. The  Great  Cataraqui  River. 

S. .,. Collins  Bay.  \ 

T. . ..Mud  Island. 

U iBiarriefield  Village. 

V Grape  Island. 

W ..Nut  Island. 

APPENDIX  B. 

Early  Records  of  Ontario. 

At  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Adolphuston  the  26th 
January,  1802. 

lifts  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  general  Quarter  Ses- 
sions assembled,  do  make  and  ordain  the  following  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  be  observed  and  followed  by  Samuel  Hitchcock  attend- 
ing and  having  charge  of  a  Ferry  from  the  house  of  the  said  Sam- 
uel Hitchcock  on  the  Grand  Island  opposite  Kingston,  agreeable 
to  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  lUpper  Canada, 
passed  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  His  Majesty 's  reign  entitled 
an  Act  for  the  regulation  of  Ferries,  and  do  establish  and  assess 
the  following  rates  and  fees  to  be  demanded  and  received  by  the 
said  Samuel  Hitchcock  for  the  passage  of  persons,  cattle,  car- 
riages, or  wares  thereat. 

1st.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May  next  the  said 
Samuel  Hitchcock  shall,  under  these  regulations,  so  long  as  they 
are  found  by  the  Sessions  to  answer  the  purpose  intended,  keep  a 
regular  ferry  from  his  house  on  said  island  to  Kingston. 

2nd.  That  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  next  the  said  Sam- 
uel Hitchcock  shall  furnish  proper  and  complete  crafts  for  the 
easy  ferrying  of  all  passengers. 

3rd.  That  he  shall  be  equally  attentive  at  all  reasonable  hours 
to  the  call  of  a  single  person  as  to  that  of  a  great  number,  and 
also  be  ready  at  short  notice  and  ferry  such  person  or  persons, 
cattle,  or  carriages  or  wares. 

4th.     That  the  following  rates  be  demanded  and  received, 

For  a  single,  person 5s. 

Two  or  more  persons  . ., 3s.  each 

Mjan  and  horse   , 7s.  6d. 

Horse,  ox  or  cowi  ...... 5s. 

A  pair  of  horses,  oxen  or  cows 8s.  6d. 
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A  man,  a  pair  of  horses,  and  carriage.  13s  6d. 
For  every  112  pounds  weight  ferried 

along  with  a  person 6s. 

APPENDIX  C. 

At  a  Court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  of  the 
Midland  District,  held  at  Kingston  the  27th,  April,  1802. 

April  28th.  Samuel  Corn  presented  a  petition  for  a  ferry  from 
Wolfe  Island  to  the  American  shore.  Allowed  at  the  following 
rates : 

A  single  person. 5s. 

Two  or  more  persons 4s  each 

Man  and  horse    10s. 

Man,  pair  of  horses  and  carriage ....     13s. 
Quarter  Sessions,  28th  April,  1818. 
The  following  are  the   rates  of  ferriage  established  by  the 
Magistrates  in  Quarter  Sessions  from  Wolfe  Island  to  the  American 
shore : 

A  man 2s. 

Cattle,   each 2s. 

A  horse — 2s. 

Hogs,  each 6d. 

For  a  loaded  wagon  or  sleigh 3s. 

APPENDIX  D. 

At  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Kingston  on  the  26th 
April,  1803. 
April  27th. 

The  rates  of  the  ferry  from  Kingston  to  Samuel  Hitchcock's 
on  the  Grand  Island  are  as  follows: 

A  single  man   , , 4s. 

Man  and  horse . . . .     6s. 

If  more  than  one  man  .......     2s.  6d.  each 

Ox  or  cow 3s.  6d. 

For  a  carriage;  the  same. 

A  sheep,  calf,  or  hog Is. 

For  every  hundred  weight —     9d. 
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APPENDIX  E. 

Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Upper  Canada,  1826-27. 
Appendix  M.     Return  of  the  amount  assessed  in  the  Midland  Dis- 
trict for  the  year  1826. 
Wolfe  Island. 

Land    , Cultivated        Uncultivated 

854  acres  3272  acres 

Population , 276 

Houses 13 

Hbrses   . . ., .. .       21 

Oxen    , 24 

Milch  cows  ....... , 53 

Horned  cattle 27 

Carriages  .'. ., None 

Mills    , • None 

Valuation £2677 

Assessment   £11  3s,  Id. 

The  surveying  of  this  period  must  have  been  very  imperfect 
as  Wolfe  Island  has  an  acreage  of  over  34,000.  According  to  this 
Return  it  has  only  4126  acres  in  all.  The  number  of  houses  given 
can  hardly  include  the  log  shanties  in  wfcich  most  of  the  people 
lived,  as  one  can  barely  credit  276  people  living  in  13  houses. 

AjPPENDIX  F. 

Journal  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada  1841.  Appen- 
dix T.     Assembly  Return  for  Wolfe  Island. 

Land    Cultivated        Uncultivated 

3018  acres  13,563  acres 

Population ,-. . — i 611 

Houses    i 15 

Horses    , , , 189 

Oxen ...... 62 

Milch  cows , |,/.Y.     321 

Horned  cattle — i. . ., 75 

Valuation    £10,204 

Assessment ,. . .     £90  8s.  3  l-2d. 

Carriages .u     None 

Mills    . ... .  .i. . .,. . ., i. . .(. .     None 
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Here  again  the  survey  is  wrong,  but  it  is  better  than  the  one 
of  1826.  This  Return  gives  Wolfe  Island  about  one-half  its  cor- 
rect acreage.  The  number  of  houses  is  also  very  small  and  as 
stated  in  Appendix  E.  can  hardly  be  correct. 

APPENDIX  G. 

Extract  from  Census  Report  of  1852. 

Wolfe  Island. 
Land    ....  Cultivated        Uncultivated        Wood  and  Wild 
10,813  acres      28,129  acres  17,316  acres 

Population    2654! 

Houses    387 

Stores    • 5 

Ijnns    1 

Schools 2 

Carriages    ,.-., .None 

Mills    None) 

This  Report  is  more  correct  than  any  of  the  others  already 
given.  The  number  of  acres  given  is  nearly  exact  and  the  number 
of  houses  is  also  more  approximate  than  in  either  of  the  other  re- 
turns. 

APPENDIX  HI 

Census  Reports  for  1861. 

Land    Cultivated        Uncultivated        Amount   Held 

15,643  acres    15,548  acres  31,191  acres 

Cash  value  in  dollars- 572,115 

Value  of  products  of  gardens  and  orch- 
ards in  dollars 3102 

Population   3601 

Houses    . .,. ., 595 

Families    ,.  599 

Here  again  we  see  the  surveys  approaching  more  to  correct- 
ness. This  return  of  the  land  is  out  by  about  3000  acres  only. 
We  also  notice  that  according,  to  the  Report  all  the  land  has  been 
taken  up- 
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The  number  of  houses  given  is  probably  correct  as  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  more  than  one  family  would  live  in  the  same 
house. 

APPENDIX  I. 

Journal  of  the  House  of  Assembly  for  1835,  Appendix  83. 

Petition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Kingston 

To  His  Excellency  Sir  John  Colborne,  K.  C.  B.  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  Major  General 
commanding  His  Majesty's  Forces  therein,  etc.,  etc. 
We,  His  Majesty's  dutiful  subjects,  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Kingston  Beg  Leave  To  State, 

That  the  intercourse  between  this  part  of  the  Province  and 
the  opposite  portion  of  the  American  frontier  country  has  been 
hitherto  kept  up  principally  by  means  of  a  road  across  Wolfe 
Island  and  by  ferries  from  the  Island  to  Kingston  and  Cape  Vin- 
cent, a  means  of  communication  that  has  ever  been  found  uncer- 
tain and  liable  to  frequent  delays  and  obstructions. 

That  in  consequence  of  the  inconvenience  of  this  route,  your 
Petitioners  have  recently  turned  their  attention  to  the  practicabil- 
ity of  opening  a  direct  and  uninterrupted  water  communication 
with  Cape  Vincent  by  a  canal  across  Wolfe  Island. 

A  reference  to  the  map  will  show  that  between  Ferguson's  Bay, 
immediately  in  front  of  Kingston  on  the  north  west  side  of  the 
Island,  and  Big  Bay  or  Bayfield's  Bay,  (as  it  has  lately  been  called) 
on  the  south  east  side  of  the  Island,  there  is  but  a  low,  and  narrow 
strip  of  land,  by  cutting  a  channel  thro'  which,  boats  and  small 
steamers  might  be  made  to  pass  and  repass  with  regularity  and  ex- 
pedition at  inconsiderable  cost  and  with  great  and  growing  advant- 
age to  the  public  on  both  sides  of  the  Boundary  Line-  IN  order 
to  determine  the  cost  of  such  a  work,  an  Engineer  of  adequate 
skill  and  judgment  was  some  time  since  engaged;  and  he  has  ex- 
plored the  course  of  the  said  canal  and  found  that  it  afforded  ex- 
traordinary facilities.  According  to  his  report  (of  which,  your 
Petitioners  have  the  honour  to  append  a  copy  and  diagram)  the 
length  of  excavation  required  to  connect  the  navigation  of  Fergu- 
son's and  Bayfield's  Bays,  is  about  eighty-seven  chains,  and  the 
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nature  and  quality  of  the  soil  are  such  as  to  render  the  excavation 
easy  and  cheap.  For  a  canal  of  four  feet  in  depth  (locks,  of 
course,  being  needless)  the  Engineer  has  calculated  the  cost  at  less 
than  eighteen  hundred  pounds,  currency,  and  your  Petitioners 
place  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate.  Your  Petition- 
ers have  proposed  to  themselves  the  excavation  of  this  work  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  public,  by  raising  a  general  subscription, 
the  funds  obtained  by  which  are  to  be  applied  without  any  pledge 
or  expectation  of  reimbursement,  and  they  further  intend  that  the 
canal,  when  completed,  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  use  of  all  per- 
sons, without  control,  and  without  the  exaction  of  tolls  or  dues  of 
any  kind. 

Your  Petitioners  have  the  pleasure  to  state  that  in  furtherance 
of  this  enterprise,  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Vincent  and  its  vicinity 
on  the  American  frontier,  have  come  forward  with  laudable  alac- 
rity, and  offered  a  subscription  very  honorable  to  their  liberality 
and  public  spirit,  and  it  now  rests  with  the  Legislature  to  afford  the 
projected  work  its  countenance  and  support,  and  to  ensure  its  com- 
pletion from  the  public  funds. 

Your  Excellency's  Petitioners  beg  to  represent  that  the  utility 
and  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  canal  would  not  be  limited 
to  the  people  residing  in  its  immediate  neighborhood  on  either  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  At  this  prominent  point  of  the  frontier  com- 
munications, of  Upper  Canada,  there  is,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
a  great  deal  of  travelling ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  from 
the  Eastern  boundary  upwards  as  far  as  Cobourg  and  Port  Hope 
are  more  or  less  interested  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  purposed 
improvement,  in  the  means  of  crossing  the  river  from  Kingston  to 
Cape  Vincent. 

Wherefore,  your  Petitioners  humbly  request  that  your  Excel- 
lency will  be  pleased  to  take  the  subject  of  this  statement  into  con- 
sideration and  recommend  to  the  Legislature  the  grant  of  such  pub- 
lic aid  to  your  Petitioners  as  the  nature  and  general  benefit  of  the 
work  in  which  they  are  about  to  engage  may  appear  to  justify  and 
require. 

And  your  Excellency's  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever 
pray,  etc. 
Kingston,  25th  February,  1834. 

C.  W.  Grant  (and  twenty-nine  others). 

Journal  of  the  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  for  1835,  P.  116. 
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The  Lieutenant  Governor  transmits  and  recommends  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  Petition  of 
several  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Kingston,  praying  for  aid  to 
cut  a  canal  through  Wolfe  Island. 
Government  House,  February,  1835. 

The  Petition  was  read  in  the  House  of  Assembly  on  Saturday, 
6th  February,  1836.  (See  Journal  of  House  of  Assembly  for  1836 
page  115.)  Nothing  was  done  however,  and  the  matter  lay  in 
abeyance  till  1846  when  an  Act  was  passed  to  Incorporate  the 
Wolfe  Island,  Kingston  and  Toronto  Railway  Company  (see  Upper 
Canada  Statutes  for  1846,  Vol.  Cap.  CVIII).  In  1851  this  Act 
expired  and  another  was  passed  to  incorporate  the  Wolfe  Island 
Railway  and  Canal  Company.  (See  Statutes  of  Canada  for  1851 
Cap.  CXLIX).  It  was  this  company  which  began  the  construction 
of  the  canal  in  the  autumn  of  1851. 

APPENDIX  J. 
DAILY  BRITISH  WHIG,  FEBRUARY  8,  1912. 

Opening  amd  Closing1  Dates  for  Half  Century. 

Interesting  Notes   Taken   From   Record  Kept  by   Kingstonian— 

Steamers  Had  a  Great  Time  Breaking  Ice  on  Some  Trips 

— Veteran  Steamer  Pierrepont  Had  Busy  Time. 

What  about  the  records,  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  navi- 
gation in  the  Kingston  harbor?  As  so  much  has  been  said  about 
the  opening  and  closing  in  certain  years,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
the  facts  concerning  the  matter. 

From  records  of  the  late  Ira  Btreck,  the  Whig  has  been  able 
to  secure  the  dates  from  1858  to  1898,  and  the  other  dates  up  to  the 
present  time  from  other  sources.     The  dates  follow : 

1858— Jan.  31st,  the  harbor  was  frozen  over  today,  steamer 
Raftsman  made  last  trip  of  season  to  Cape  Vincent.  April  2nd, 
steamer  Raftsman  made  trip  to  Cape  Vincent. 

1859— (Jan.  6th,  steamer  Pierrepont  made  last  trip  to  Cape 
Vinvent  and  return.  March  16th,  steamer  Pierrepont  commenced 
running  today  on  her  first  trip  of  the  season.  Dec.  27th,  steamer 
Pierrepont  made  her  last  ferry  trip  today. 

I860 — March  19th,  Pierrepont  came  out  of  winter  quarters, 
made  first  trip  to  Wolfe  Island. 
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1861— Jan.  5th,  Pierrepont  made  last  trip  of  season  in  ice. 
April  13th,  steamer  Pierrepont  went  to  Cape  Vincent,  through, 
Wolfe  Island  canal  today,  first  trip  this  spring. 

1862— Jan.  12th,  Pierrepont  made  her  last  trip  of  season  to 
Cape  Vincent.  April  14th,  Pierrepont  made  first  trip  to  Garden 
Island  and  Cape  Vincent. 

1863 — Jan.  17th,  Pierrepont  made  last  trip  of  season. 

1864 — Jan.  1st,  steamer  Gazelle  made  last  trip  of  season.  Tried 
to  made  it  on  2nd,  but  failed.  April  6th,  steamer  Gazelle  made 
first  ferry  trip  of  season. 

1865— Jan.  4th,  steamer  Watertown  made  her  last  trip.  March 
24th,  Pierepont  made  her  first  trip  of  the  season. 

1866— Jan.  6th,  Pierrepont  made  last  trip  of  season.  April 
10th,  Steamer  Watertown  made  ferry 'trip  to  Wolfe  Island  and 
went  to  Cape  Vincent  on  11th. 

1867 — Jan-  4th,  Steamer  Watertown  made  the  last  trip  of  sea- 
son to  Cape  Vincent;  no  ferry  trip  since  Jan.  2nd.  A*pril  6th, 
Steamer  Watertown  commenced  ferry  trip  and  trip  to  Wolfe  Island 
today.  Dec.  18th,  Pierrepont  made  last  ferry  trip  through  ice,  this 
season.  On  Dec.  20th,  Steamer  Watertown  went  to  assist,  and 
brought  Pierrepont  and  schooner  from  near  Four  Mile  Point,  when 
vessels  went  into  winter  quarters. 

1868— March  31st,  Pierrepont  came  out  from  winter  quarters, 
and  made  first  trip.  Dec.  26th,  Steamer  Pierrepont  made  last 
trip  of  season. 

1869— April  7th,  Steamer  Watertown  made  first  trip  of  season 
to  Garden  Island  and  Wolfe  Island. 

1870— Jan.  11th,  Steamer  Watertown  made  last  ferry  trip  of 
season.  April  12th,  Watertown  made  first  ferry  trip  and  trip  to 
Cape  Vincent.  Dec.  30th,  Watertown  made  last  ferry  trip,  and 
last  trip  to  Cape  Vincent  the  next  day. 

1871 — March  16th,  Steamer  Watertown  made  first  trip  to  Cape 
Vincent ;  first  ferry  trip  next  day.  Dec.  20th,  Pierrepont  made  last 
trip  of  the  season. 

1872— April  20th,  Pierrepont  made  first  ferry  trip.  April  22d, 
Watertown  made  first  trip  to  the  Cape.  Dec.  23rd,  Pierrepont  made 
last  trip  of  the  season.     Could  not  break  through  ice  all  the  way* 

1873— April  12th,  Steamer  Pierrepont  made  first  ferry  trip. 

1874 — Jan.  15th,  Pierrepont  made  last  trip  of  season.  March 
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28th,  Pierrepont  and  Watertown  made  first  trip  to  Cape,  going 
through  Wolfe  Island  canal. 

1875— Jan.  4th,  Steamers  Maude  and  Pierrepont  came  from 
Cape  Vincent,  through  the  ice  at  the  head  of  Simcoe  Island.  April 
13th,  Steamer  Pierrepont  made  first  ferry  trips. 

1876— Jan.  11th,  Pierrepont  made  last  trip  of  season.  April 
17th,  Pierrepont  made  first  trip.  Dec-  20th,  Pierrepont  made  last 
trip  of  season  to  Cape  Vjincent  around  the  head  of  Wolfe  Island. 

1877— April  7th,  Pierrepont  made  first  trip  to  Cape.  Tug 
made  first  ferry  trip. 

1878— ) Jan.  26th,  Pierrepont  made  last  trip  to  Garden  Island- 
March  9th,  Pierrepont  made  first  trip  to  Cape  Vincent  and  on  ferry 
route. 

1879— Jan.  4th,  Pierrepont  made  last  trip  of  season.  April 
16th,  Pierrepont  made  first  trip  of  the  season.  Dec.  30th,  Pierre- 
pont made  last  trip  of  season- 

1880-HMarch  5th,  Pierrepont  made  first  trip  to  the  Cape.  Dec. 
20th,  Pierrepont  made  last  ferry  trip. 

1881 — April  12th,  Pierrepont  went  to  Cape  for  first  time. 

1882— Jan.  23rd,  Pierrepont  made  last  trip  to  the  Cape.  March 
6th,  Pierrepont  came  out  today,  did  not  get  through  canal  until 
March  8th. 

1883 — Jan.  6th,  Pierrepont  made  last  ferry  trip.  April  16th, 
Pierrepont  made  first  ferry  trip. 

1884 — Jan.  4th,  river  was  frozen  over  yesterday,  horses  crossed 
the  harbor  today,  last  trip  of  boat  was  made  yesterday.  April 
8th,  Perry  made  trip  through  ice.  Dec.  24th,  river  frozen  over 
last  night,  but  boat  continued  trips  until  Jan.  9th. 

1885 — April  25th,  ferry  made  trip  to  island  today. 

1886— Jan.  8th,  river  was  frozen  over.  April  8th,  Pierrepont 
made  first  trip  to  island.    Dec.  30th,  river  frozen  over. 

1887— jApril  13th,  Pierrepont  made  first  trip  to  Garden  Island. 
Ice  is  moving  out.    Dec.  30th,  ice  was  frozen]  over  last  night. 

1888 — April  11th,  steamer  made  trip  to  foot  of  Wolfe  Island 
and  Cape  Vincent.  April  30th,  ice  moved  out  from'  foot  of  the 
lake  last1  night,  navigation  opened  today. 

1889 — Jan.  5th,  steamer  Maud  held  excursion  to  Cape  Vincent. 
Jan.  18th,  no  ice  in  harbor.  Jan.  22nd,  ferry  made  trip  through 
new  ice.    Jan.  28th,  horses  crossed  to  islands  on  ice-    March  27th, 
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Pierrepont  made  first  trip  to  Garden  Island.    April  2nd,  Pierre- 
pont  made  first  trip  to  the  Cape. 

1890— Jan.  16th,  river  was  frozen  over,  but  there  was  a  break- 
up. Jan.  22nd,  river  frozen  over,  and  ice  remained.  March  26th, 
ferry  made  first  trip  to  Garden  Island.  March  27th,  steamer  made 
first  trip  to  Cape  Vincent.  Dec.  29th,  steamer  Pierrepont  made 
last  ferry  trip  of  the  season. 

1891 — March  31st,  steamer  Pierrepont  made  first  trip  of  sea- 
son to  Garden  Island. 

1892 — Jan.  17th,  Pierrepont  made  last  ferry  trip  to  Garden 
Island.  April  15th,  Pierrepont  made  first  trip  to  Cape  Vincent. 
Dec.  27th,  last  trip  of  steamers  Maude  and  Pierrepont  to  Cape, 
and  on  ferry  route. 

1893 — April  10th,  Pierrepont  made  first  trip  today.  Dec.  31st, 
river  was  frozen  over  today. 

1894 — March  19th,  Pierrepont  made  first  trip  to  the  Cape  to- 
day. 

1895— Jan.  10th,  Pierrepont  made  ferry  trip  through  the  ice 
part  way.  Ice  remained  for  the  winter.  April  13th,  Pierrepont 
made  first  trip  of  season. 

1896 — Jan.  4th,  Pierrepont  made  last  trip  to  the  Cape.  April 
14th,  Pierrepont  made  first  ferry  trip. 

1897— Jan.  13th,  Pierrepont  made  last  trip-  April  1st,  Pierre- 
pont made  first  trip. 

1898 — Jan.  8th,  Pierrepont  made  last  trip  of^  the  season. 
March  13th,  Pierrepont  made  first  trip  of  the  season. 

1899— Navigation  closed,  January  9th;  opened  April  10th. 

1900— {Navigation  closed  Jan.  3rd ;  opened  April  9th. 

1901 — Navigation  closed  Jan.  18th;  opened  April  8th. 

1902— Navigation  closed  Jan.  12th;  opened  March  24th. 

1903— Navigation  closed  Dec.  29th;  opened  March  14th. 

1904— Navigation  closed  Dec.  20th,  opened  April  11th. 

1905 — Navigation  closed  Feb.  2nd;  opened  April  10th. 

1906 — Navigation  closed,  Feb.  2nd;  opened  April  4th. 

1907— (Navigation  closed,  Jan.  13th;  opened  March  28th. 

1908— Navigation  closed,  Jan.  24th;  opened  April  6th. 

1909— Navigation  closed,  Jan.  13th;  opened  April  6fh. 

1910— Navigation  closed,  Jan.  3rd;  opened  March  24tK. 
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1911— Navigation  closed,  Jan.  11th;  opened  April  13th. 
1912 — Navigation  closed,  Jan.  6th;  opened  April  17th. 
1913— Navigation  closed,  Feb.  5th. 

APPENDIX  K. 

Census  of  Canada,  1901. 
Wolfe  Island. 

Area   34,806  acres 

Houses    377 

Families    384 

Population   1790 

Roman  Catholic , 858 

Anglicans   417 

Presbyterians 302 

Methodists    , 206 

Baptists    • . ., 1 

Congregationalists    ,. ., 9 

Salvation  Army 3 

ORIGIN. 

British    English        Scotch  Irish 

441  224  964 

French 100 

German 46 

Dutch ,. .,  . ..... . .         9 

Negro i. .,. .         9 

Unspecified ,...., „         3 

Census  of  Canada,  1911. 
Wolfe  Island. 

Acres   ,...,..  .34806 

Square  Miles 54.38 

Population    , ,.  1612 

Houses    , 372 

Families ...     373 
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For  the  dates  of  the  building  of  the  Town  Hall  and  the 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches  I  examined  the  buildings 
themselves  on  which  the  dates  are  marked. 

For  the  dates  of  the  deaths  of  the  Baron  and  Baroness  de 
Longuieul  I  examined  the  tombstone  over  their  graves. 

All  statements  regarding  the  ferry  in  early  days  are  taken 
from  the  Spankie  Mss.  For  those  statements  concerning  the 
canal  I  am  indebted  to  Capt.  C.  Hinckley  of  Kingston.  For  a 
list  of  the  dates  of  opening  and  closing  of  navigation  see  Appen- 
dix J. 
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By  Hon.  Luther  W.  Mott,  Member  of  Congress,  Oswego,  K  Y. 


The  State  of  New  York,  somewhat  tardily  perhaps,  is  recogniz- 
ing the  value  of  marking  and  preserving  the  places  where  the 
history  of  the  earlier  colony  and  later  state  has  been  made.  If 
the  state  and  the  nation  is  to  demland  and  expect  patriotism  and 
loyalty  in  the  future,  the  people  must  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  past,  must  recognize  the  movements  and  forces 
which  have  made .  us  what  we  are,  and  must  value  as  our  most 
precious  heritages,  the  places  which!  have  been  consecrated  by  the 
blood  of  those  who  have  fought  for  conquest,  for  liberty  of  coun- 
try, or  for  freedom  of  men. 

No  place  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  early  periods  of  the  history  of  New  York  than  is  Oswego,  and 
Fort  George,  whose  outer  lines  include  part  of  Montcalm  Park 
which  has  just  been  dedicated,  figured  largely  in  the  capture  of 
Oswego  by  Montcalm  on  August  14,  1756.  Fort  George  was  short- 
lived as  it  was  ordered1  built  in  1755,  was  destroyed  by  Montcalm 
after  he  had  captured  it,  and  was  not  rebuilt  in  1759  when  General 
Amherst  rehabilitated  Fort  Ontario.  The  building  of  Fort  George 
was  decided  upon  at  a  council  of  war  held  by  General  Schuyler, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Ellison,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mercer,  who  lost 
his  life  the  next  year  at  the  capture  of  Oswego,  Colonel  Schuyler, 
and  five  other  officers.  It  was  planned  that  Fort  George  should  be 
a  square  of  170  feet  with  bastions,  and  a,  rampart  of  earth  and 
masonry  20  feet  thick  and  12  feet  high  with  a  ditch  14  feet  broad 
and  10  feet  deep.  'There  were  to  be  eight  pieces  of  cannon  mounted 
therein,  and  a  barrack  was  to  be  built  to  hold  two  hundred  men. 
It  is  probable  that  the  work  was  not  completed  and  that  it  was 
badly  done.     Father  Martin's  life  of  Montcalm  says  that  Fort 
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George  was  only  completed  on  two  sides.  The  council  of  war 
which  ordered  its  building  wias  the  first  to  recognize  the  enormous 
advantage  of  holding  Oswego  for  the  English,  and  that  to  do  so 
was  worth  making  a  strong  effort  in  the  way  of  fortifying  it  more 
strongly  than  it  had  been. 

After  losing  Oswego,  the  English  realized  more  than  they 
had  before  its  immense  value.  An  English  officer  stationed  at 
Fort  Prontenac  in  1759  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Pitt  which 
was  published  in  London  in  pamphlet  form(.  In  it  the  officer 
said:  "I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  made,  but  a  minister 
of  your  genius  and  abilities  has  been  made  acquainted  with  tho 
immense  importance  of  this  place  (Oswego.)  I  really  was  amaz- 
ed (when  I  took  a  view  of  the  spot  of  ground  on  which  this  fort 
stood)  at  the  negligence  in  our  commanders  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  in  not  fortifying  this  place  in  the  best  manner  possible, 
and  still  more  so,  that  after  the  French  had  taken  and  demoiished 
it,  we  never  re-established  it,  *  *  *  And  if  we  ever 
but  establish  the  fort  at  Oswego,  and  use  the  Indians  with  half 
the  policy  our  enemies  do,  I  don't  see  why  we  should  not  engross 
the  whole  fur  trade  of  the  five  lakes."  This  same  officer  closes 
his  letter  to  Sir  William  by  writing:  "For  no  man  can  possibly 
think  that  if  the  French  were  once  masters  in  America,  but  that 
they  would  soon  be  so  in  Britain."  Other  better  known  writers 
have  spoken  of  the  importance  of  Oswgo  at  the  time  of  its  capture 
by  Montcalm,  and  had  our  little  Fort  George  been  better  construct- 
ed there  might  have  been  a  different  story  to  tell  of  the|  siege  of 
Oswego. 

The  decision  of  the  council  to  build  Fort  George  and  to 
strengthen  the  other  works  at  Oswego  was  not  everywhere  receiv- 
ed as  a  proper  move.  Great  attempts  were  made  in  England  to 
impeach  General  Shirley's  judgment  of  the  importance  of  Oswego 
and  it  was  made  the  object  of  buffoonery  and  ridicule.  Part  of 
a  pamphlet  written  by  one  Evans  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Gazette's  account  of  the  loss  of  Oswego  attributing  the  disaster 
to  General  Shirley  who  had  really  been  the  one  to  see  that  Os- 
wego was  the  key  to  the  situation.  General  Shirley  had  been, 
however,  doing  what  he  could  to  strengthen  the  works  here,  and 
in  the  early  spring  of  1756,  he  sent  Messrs.  M.  Keller  and  Sewer, 
two  engineers,  to  Oswego  and  they  designed  and  built  Fort  George. 
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In  July,  1756,  there  were  about  1400  soldiers  at  Oswego,  and 
300  workmen  and  sailors,  It  had  been  planned  and  expected  that 
Sir  William  Johnson  would  be  there  with  ai  force  of  soldiers  and 
with  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  but  Sir  William  hesitated  to  go, 
stating  that  he  despaired  of  the  preservation  even  of  a  free  pas- 
sage through  the  country.  Had  he  lost  courage  or  hesitated  for 
political  reasons,  there  might  have  been  a,  different  story  of  the 
fighting  at  Oswego. 

While  Fort  George  was  building  and  plans  were  being  laid 
for  the  better  defense  of  Oswego,  the  French  under  the  Marquis 
Montcalm  were  busy.  Their  forces  gathered  at  Fort  Frontenac, 
and  Montcalm  met  them  on  July  29th,  1756.  There  was  a  grand 
review  there,  and  the  expedition  started  on  August  5th  with  1300 
regulars,  1700  Canadians,  and  a  large  number  of  Indians,  On 
August  10th  the  advance  guard  landed  and  protected  the  de- 
barkation of  the  cannon.  The  next  day  at  daybreak  the  Canad- 
ians and  the  Indians  lay  siege  to  Fort  Ontario  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river.  Their  heavy  guns  were  brought  up  close  to  the 
gates  of  the  fort,  and  their  approach  was  made  so  quietly  that 
the  garrison  was  not  alarmed  until  thiey  were  close  at  hand.  Three 
days  of  fighting  brought  victory  to  Montcalm;  who  accepted  the 
surrender  ten  hours  after  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mercer 
who  had  been  in  command.  The  English  lost  155  men  including 
some  killed  by  the  Indians  as  they  tried  to  escape.  1600  prison- 
ers were  taken  including  twenty-four  officers.  Se^ven  vessels  were 
surrendered,  including  one  of  forty-eight  guns  and  one  of  four- 
teen. Fifty-five  cannon,  fourteen  mortars,  a  large  supply  of  food 
and  munitions  of  war  were  turned  over  to  the  forces  of  MJontcalm. 
The  Miarquis  reported  that  "Our  troops  did  everything  I  asked 
with  incredible  zeal."  In  the  centre  of  the  parade  ground  of  old 
Fort  Ontario,  the  Marquis  had  a  great  cross  with  the  inscription, 
"In  hoc  signo  vinaint/'  and  near  by  a  tablet  marked  with  the 
arms  of  France  and  the  motto  "Mcmibus  date  lilia  plems." 

After  piously  marking  the  site  of  his  victory,  Montcalm  gave 
orders  that  all  the  fortifications  should  be  razed.  This  was  done 
so  speedily  that  he  was  able  to  leave  Oswego  on  August  21st.  In 
ten  short  days  he  had  captured  a  strategic  point  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  had  destroyed  the  fortifications. 
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Fort  George,  as  has  been  said  was  never  rebuilt,  so  its  only 
connection  with  early  history,  is  its  hasty  construction,  its  part 
in  the  siege  of  Oswego,  by  Montcalm,  and  its  speedy  destruction. 
Montcalm  is  a  most  appropriate  name  to  give  the  park  marking 
the  site  of  Fort  George,  for  had  there  been  a  stronger  fort  herer 
one  which  could  have  better  protected  and  strengthened  the  other 
two,  Montcalm  would  have  been  repulsed  here,  or  held  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  re-enforcements;  which  might  have  changed  the  situ- 
ation. 

The  State  of  New  York  gives  over  the  custody  of  Montcalm 
Park  to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  to  hold  in 
careful  stewardship  for  the  people  of  the  state.  May  I  suggest 
to  them  that  besides  holding  it  safe  and  treasured  because  of  its 
historic  memories,  they  see  in  the  short;  history  of  old  Fort  George 
a  warning  calling  for  the  early  and  constant  preparation  for  the 
wars  we  seek  to  avoid  but  which  come  in  spite  of  ourselves!  often- 
times, and  the  necessity  of  strong  defenses  on  land  and  on  sea 
as  the  best  guardians  of  peace.  We  shall,  with  the  help  of  God, 
never  again  need  strong  fortifications  at  Oswgo  for  Anglo-Saxons 
must  do  their  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  side  by  side,  but 
who  knows  when  or  where  this  country  must  again  prepare  for 
war  1  When  the  time  comes  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution will  be  as  ready  to  do  their  share  as  were  their  fighting 
forefathers. 


ADDRESS. 


By  Mrs.  Willard  Augsbury,  State  Regent,  D.  A.  R.,  Antwerp. 


Madame  Regent,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association  and  friends : 

The  interesting  event  which  calls  us  together  today  is.  a  source 
of  pride  to  every  Daughter  of  the  American  Revolution  present. 
Not  only  do  the  members  of  Fort  Oswego  Chapter  feel  justly 
proud,  but  their  neighbors,  who  are  so  fortunate  asi  to  be  present, 
share  in  their  happiness.  And  most  of  all  do  I,  as  State  Regent, 
rejoice  at  the  honor  which  has  come  to  one  of  my  one  hundred1 
and  twenty-one  New  York  Chapters,  and  especially  to  this  chapter, 
to  which  I  am  drawn  by  ties  of  a  personal  nature  and  long  time 
friendship,  in  the  transfer  of  this  park  from  the  State  of  New 
York  to  Fort  Oswego  Chapter. 

A  transaction  such  as  this  is  unusual.  Not  often  does  a  State 
bestow  upon  an  individual  or  an  organization  a  gift  of  any  kind. 
The  transfer,  then,  of  a  valuable  piece  of  land,  so  admirably  locat- 
ed and  so  full  of  possibilities  for  development,  to  an  organiza- 
tion of  women,  is  al  proof  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  donor 
and  trustworthiness  in  the  recipient.  Our  State  authorities  became 
fully  convinced  that  the  trust  would  not  be  abused  nor  allowed  to 
suffer  neglect. 

Our  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
has  been  in  existance  about  twenty-three  years.  From  a  small 
beginning  in  those  three  grand  women,  our  founders,  Mary  Desha, 
Ellen  Hardin  Walworth  and  Eugenia  Washington,  it  has  spread 
like  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  and  its  branches  cover  the:  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  is  chartered  to  hold  a  million  dollar's 
worth  of  real  estate  and  other  property  in  the  City  of  Washington. 
Its  colonial  marble  homes  is  one  of  the  showj  places  in  a  city  of 
magnificent  public  buildings.     Continental  Memorial  Continental 
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Hall  is  unique  in  all  the  world  as  the  only  building  erected  by  wo- 
men in  memory  of  their  ancestors.  Its  beauty,  its  practical  util- 
ity, even  the  debt,  bravery  assumed,  and  steadily,  if  slowly,  reduc- 
ed, are  a  tribute  to  the  women  who  planned  and  those  who  still 
direct  its  affairs. 

A  few  years  ago  the  famous  Jumiel  mansion  in  New  York, 
built  by  Roger  Morris,  the  Tory,  for  his  bride,  Mary  Phillipse, 
and  later  used  by  Washington  for  headquarters  during  the  Revo- 
lution, this  fine  old  historic  home  where  Mjadame  Jumel  married 
Aaron  Burr  and  lived  to  regret  her  folly,  became  the  property  of 
the  State  and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Washington's 
Headquarters  Association,  composed  of  four  of  our  chapters  in 
New  York  City  with  associate  members  elsewhere.  These  chapters 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  collecting  appropriate  articles  to 
furnish  their  rooms  or  securing  loan  collections  of  relics  of  Col- 
onial times. 

And  again  last  winter  our  State  legislature  made  an  appro- 
priation of  $15,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  Nicholas  Herkimer 
homestead  near  Little  Falls,  and  the  bill  provided  that  the  Daugh- 
ters on  the  American  Revolution  be  associated  in  the  care  of  the 
property  with  the  German- American  alliance.  This  old  home  from 
which  the  brave  Herkimer  set  forth  with  his  valient  little  army 
on  that  forty  miles  march  up  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  to  the 
Oriskany  battle  field  where  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  whither 
he  was  carried  home  to  die  a  few  days  later,  is  to  be,  under  their 
custody,  a  shrine  of  patriotic  memories. 

I  might  cite  many  other  instances  of  the  confidence  placed 
in  the  judgement  and  fidelity  of  the  daughters.  In  several  cases 
historic  houses  have  been  given  to  chapters  to  be  used  as  Chapter 
Houses  and  for  the  public  good,  such  as  the  beautiful  home  of 
Hendrick  Hudson  Chapter  where  a  public  library  is  maintained 
for  the  benefit  of  the  City  of  Hudson.  The  permanence  and  sta- 
bility of  the  organization  have  been  fully  proven.  The  integrity 
of  the  women  who  form,  its  membership  cannot  be  gainsaid.  So 
it  is  with  full  confidence  that  this  property,  so  well  situated, 
so  full  of  possibilities  for  beautifying  this  locality,  has  passed 
from  the  tenure  of  the  State  into  the  fair  and  capable  hands  of 
the  Daughters  of  Fort  Oswego  Chapter. 

Our  society  is  founded  upon  ideals  of  the  highest  nature. 
Its  motto  is  "for  home  and  country."     We  strive  to  exemplify 
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these  words  in  whatever  we  do.  If  our  work  in  our  earlier  years 
dwelt  largely  with  the  past,  if  we  still  lovingly  commemorate 
bygone  days  and  great  events  in  our  nation's  history,  it  is  that  we 
of  today  may  know)  more  fully,  may  realize  more  deeply,  the 
lives  and  services  of  those  men  and  women  Wjio  were  before  us. 
We  have,  however,  a  vital  interest  in  our  home  and  country  of  to- 
day. The  spinning  wheel  and  the  distaff  no  longer  engage  our 
hands.  Our  insignia,  the  spinning  wheel,  surrounded  by  thir- 
teen stars  and  crossed  by  the  distaff  and  flax,  is  the  symbol  of 
woman's  relation  to  the  founding  of  our  nation.  The  title  spin- 
ster is  now  but  a  tradition.  Released  somewjhat  from  the  routine 
of  household  drudgery,  our  twentieth  century  woman  may  de- 
vote some  of  her  talent  to  the  improvement  of  her  home  city. 
Hence  we  see  fountains,  monuments,  restored  historic  houses  lib- 
raries, playgrounds  and  many  other  beauty  spots  in  our  cities 
provided  for  the  public  good  by  women. 

Future  years,  no  doubt,  will  witness  many  changes  in  Oswego. 
The  city  is  already  famed  for  its  historic  interest,  its  fine  homes, 
grand  old  trees  and  its  lovely  location  overlooking  Lake  On- 
tario. In  the  progress  of  time,  more  and  more  will  improve- 
ments be  made  which  appeal  to  the  sence  of  beauty;  I  do  not 
know  the  plans  of  my  Fort  Oswego  Daughters  regarding  their 
new  park.  Probably  they  are  still  somewjhat  unformed.  But 
of  this  I  am  very  sure  ;whatever  they  may  place  there,  be  it  trees 
for  shade,  flowers  to  delight  the  eye,  benches  for  rest,  a  fountain 
to  cool  the  air  and  soothe  the  tired  ear  with  its  liquid  music, 
whatever  form  their  bounty  may  assume,  Oswego  will  be  blest 
thereby,  and  the  knowledge  will  go  abroad  that  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  a  state  or  a  city  to  bestow  upon  the  Daughters  of 
the  Ainerican  Revolution  such  a  gift  as  this,  in  the  well  founded 
expectation  that  tenfold  blessing  will  result. 


Courtesy  of  the  Palladium 
OLD    BURT    HOMESTEAD 
A  landmark   for   over  one  hundred  years  at  Scriba,  three  miles  east  of   Oswego 


Courtesy  of  the  Palladium 
OLD   TIME   FIRE    SCENE,    OSWEGO 


THE  PARTY  OF  THE  LOYALISTS  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 


By  Moses  Ooit  Tyler,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 


I. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  authentic  introduction  to  the  Loyal- 
ists of  our  Revolution,1  than  is  to  be  had  through  an  acquaintance 
with  their  literature.  As  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  that  literature, 
—political  essays,  pamphlets,  sermons,  songs,  satires,  epigrams, 
burlesques,  lampoons,— a  literature  now  having  almost  a  pathetic 
insignificance  as  it  slumbers  under  a  hundred  years  of  dust  and 
contempt, — perhaps  the  first  notable  fact  that  calls  for  attention 
is,  that,  in  point  of  time,  its  development  lags  somewhat  behind 
that  of  the  Revolutionist  party,  and  does  not  become  of  much 
value  until  within  the  twelvemonth  preceding  the  Lexington  and 
Concord  skirmishes,— that  is,  until  about  the  time  of  the  Con- 
gress of  1774. 

Of  course,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  dispute  there  had 
been  American  writers  who,  while  doubting  the  wisdom  of  the 
colonial  policy  of  the  English  ministry,  likewise  doubted  the 
soundness  of  the  constitutional  claim  set  up  in  opposition  to  it 
by  many  of  their  American  brethren;  and,  at  any  rate,  depre- 
cated all  violent  or  extreme  measures  in  the  assertion  of  that 


Until  recently  there  has  been  a  deplorable  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
numbers,  prominence  and  character  of  the  American  Loyalists. 
Among-  the  notable  addresses  delivered  at  the  Oswego  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Historical  Association,  were  four  by  distin* 
guished  Canadian  scholars,  three  of  which  related  more  or  less 
directly  to  these  people,  under  their  correct  designation  of  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists.  These  addresses  were  "Two  Typical  U.  E. 
Loyalists  and  their  share  in  moulding;  Early  Canadian  Life"  by 
Miss  Agnes  Maule  Machar:  "The  Loyalist  Migration  Overland"  by 
William  Stewart  Wallace,  M.  A.  Oxon,  and  "The  Bay  of  Quinte  Set- 
tlements in  the  War  of  1812"  by  Clarance  M.  Warner,  now  President 
of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society.  Their  publication  in  the  present 
volume  of  proceedings,  together  with  that  of  the  admirable  paper 
by  Professor  W.  L.  Grant,  the  fourth  address  alluded  to,  on 
"Kingston  and   Oswego  in   1756",    adds   very   largely  to   its  perma- 
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claim.  Nevertheless,  during  the  eight  or  ten  years  prior  to  1774, 
it  might  fairly  have  been  assumed  that  this  Anglo-American  dis- 
pute was  but  one  of  a  long  series  of  political  disagreements  that 
had  broken  out,  at  various,  times,  in  John  Bull's  large  and  viva- 
cious family,  and  that  this  particular  dispute  would  probably  run 
its  natural  course  and  come  to  an  end,  just  as  its  predecessors  had 
done,  without  any  permanent  rupture  of  the  interior  relations  of 
the  family,  and,  indeed,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  its  members 
through  a  clearer  definition  of  those  constitutional  principles  which 
had  enabled  them  all  to  live  together  so  long  under  the  same  enor- 
mous and  kindly  roof.  Not  until  after  the  failure  of  Lord  North's 
clever  device  for  inducing  the  Americans  to  take  the  taxation  which 
they  liked  so  little,  along  with  that  cheering  beverage  which  they 
liked  so  much,  was  it  necessary  for  any  person  to  regard  the  dis- 
pute as  one  of  peculiarly  deep  and  tragical  import.  It  was,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  this  confidence  of  theirs  in  the  natural 
limitations  of  the  problem  then  vexing  the  colonies  and  the 
mother-country,  that  so  many  of  the  ablest  conservative  writers 
in  America  refrained,  in  that  stage  of  affairs,  from  engaging  very 
actively  in  the  discussion.  Thus  it  is  that  we  may  in  a  measure 
explain,  why,  in  this  controversy,  so  little  part  was!  taken  prior  to 
1774  by  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Loyalist  writers, — Daniel 
Leonard,  Joseph  Galloway,  Samuel  Seabury,  and*  Jonathan  Odell. 

But  with  the  events  of  the  years  1773  and  1774,  came  a  total 
change  in  the  situation,  and  in  the  attitude  of  all  parties  toward 
it :  first,  the  repulsion  of  the  gentle  tea-ships  by  several  American 
communities,  and  the  destruction  of  valuable  property  belonging 
to  liegemen,  of  the  king;  then  the  series  of  stern  retaliatory  meas- 
ures to  which  Parliament  was  thereby  drawn ;  finally,  by  one  large 
portion  of  the  colonists,  the  fearless  summons  for,  a  great  council 
of  their  own  delegates,  solemnly  to  determine  and  to  proclaim 
some  common  plan  of  action.     With  the  gathering  of  this  cele- 


nent  value.  The  presentation  of  these  papers,  the  trip  to  Old  Kings- 
ton and  the  sessions  held  in  Queens  College,  gave  the  Oswego 
meeting  an  international  character,  which  was  enjoyable  and  pro- 
phetic. Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  most  appropriate  to 
reprint  this  monograph  entitled  "The  Party  of  the  Loyalists  in 
the  American  Revolution",  prepared  by  an  eminent  American  his- 
torical scholar,  the  late  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  who,  though  a  descend- 
ant from  revolutionary  sires,  was  fearlessly  comprehensive  and 
thorough,  and  eminently  impartial  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject. 
His  paper  is  very  entertaining  and  instructive,  and  I  trust  that  it 
will  be  carefully  read.  It  is  reprinted  from  the  first  issue  of  the 
American  Historical  Review,  (October  1895),  through  the  kind  per- 
mission of  its  publishers,  the  Macmillan  Company,  and  of  its  ac- 
complished editor,  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  L.L.  D.  G.  M.  I. 
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brated  council— the  First  Continental  Congress— the  Wayfaring 
American  though  a  fool  could  not  err)  in  reading,  in  very  crimson 
letters  painted  on  the  air  in  front  of  him,  the  tidings  of  the  arrival 
of  a  race-crisis  altogether  transcending  those  ordinary  political 
altercations  which  had  fromi  time  to  time  disturbed,  and  likewise 
quickened  and  clarified,  the  minds  of  his  British  ancestors. 

Naturally,  therefore,  from  about  this  time  the  process  of  politi- 
cal crystallization  among  the  colonists  went  on  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  Then,  every  man  had  to  define  both  to  himself  and  to 
his  neighbor,  what  he  thought,  how,  he  felt,  what  he  meant  to  do. 
Then,  too,  the  party  of  insubordination  in  these  thirteen  agitated 
communities  had,  for  the  first  time,  a  common  and  a  permanent 
organ  for  the  formulation  of  the  political  doctrine  and  purpose 
which  should  sway  them  all.  Finally,  around  this  official  and 
authoritative  statement'  of  doctrine  and  purpose,  the  opposing 
tendencies  of  thought  could  clash  and  do  intelligent  battle,— hav- 
ing a  set  of  precise  propositions  to  fight  for  or  to  fight  against, 
and  having,  likewise,  the  grim  consciousness  that  such  fight  was 
no  longer  a  merely  academic  one. 

In  a  valid  sense,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  formation  of 
the  great  Loyalist  party  of  the  American  Revolution  dates  from 
about  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  1774.  Moreover,  its  period  of 
greatest  activity  in  argumentative  literature  is  from  that  time  until 
the  early  summer  of  1776,  when  nearly  all  further  use  for  argu- 
mentative literature  on  that  particular  subject  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  writings  of  the 
Loyalists,  from  the  middle  of  1776  down  to  1783,  form  no  longer  a 
literature  of  argumentative  discussion,  but  rather  a  literature  of 
emotional  appeal,  exultant,  hortatory,  derisive,  denunciatory,— a 
literature  chiefly  lyrical  and  satirical. 

II 

Even  yet,  in  this  last  decade  of  the*  nineteenth  century,  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  for  Americans — especially  if,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  present  writer,  they  be  descended  from  men  who  thought  and 
fought  on  behalf  of  the  Revolution— to  take  a  disinterested 
attitude,  that  is,  an  historical  one,  toward  those  Americans  who 
thought  and  fought  against  the  Revolution.  Both  as  to  the  men 
and  as  to  the  questions  involved  in  that  controversy,  the  rehearsal 
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of  the  claims  of  the  victorious  side  has  been  going  on  among  us, 
now  for  a  hundredi  years  or  more,  in  tradition,  in,  history,  in  ora- 
tion, in  song,  in  ceremony.  Hardly  have  we  known,  seldom  have 
we  been  reminded,  that  the  side  of  the  Loyalists,  as  they  called 
themselves,  of  the  Tories,  as  they  were  scornfully  nicknamed  by 
their  opponents,  was  even  in  argument  not  a  weak  one,  and  in 
motive  and  sentiment  not  a  base  one,  and  in  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  not  an  unheroic  one.  While  the  war  was  going  forward,  of 
course  the  animosities  aroused  by  it  were  too  hot  and  too  fierce,  es- 
pecially between  the  two  opposing  groups  of  Americans,  to  permit 
either  party  in  the  controversy  to  do  justice  to  the  logical  or  to 
the  personal  merit  of  the  other.  When  at  last  the  war  came  to 
an  end,  and  the  champions  of  the  Revolution  were  in  absolute 
triumph,  then  the  more  prominent  Tories  had  to  flee  for  their 
lives ;  they  had  to  flee  from  the  wrath  that  had  come,  and  to  bury 
themselves,  either  in  other  lands  or  in  obscure  places  of  this 
land.  Then,  of  course,  they  and  all  their  detested  notions  and 
emotions  and  deeds,  whether  grand  or  petty  or  base,  went  down 
out  of  sight,  submerged  beneath  the  abhorrence  of  the  victorious 
Revolutionists,  and  doomed,  as  it  appears,  to  at  least  one  solid  cen- 
tury of  oratorical  and  poetical  infamy,  which  has  found  its  natural 
and  organized  expression  in  each  recurring  Fourth  of  July,  and  in 
each  reappearance  of  the  birthday  of  Washington.  May  it  not, 
however,  at  last  be  assumed  that  a  solid  century  should  be,  even 
under,  such  conditions,  a  sufficient  refrigerator  for  overheated 
political  emotion?  May  we  not  now  hope  that  it  will  not  any 
longer  cost  us  too  great  an  effort  to  look  calmly,  even  consider- 
ately, at  least  fairly,  upon  what,  in  the  words  and  acts  of  the- 
Tories,  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  could  hardly  endure  to  look 
at,  at  all?  And  surety,  our  willingness  to  do  all  this  can  hardly  be 
lessened  by  the  consideration  that,  "in  dealing  with  an  enemy, 
not  only  dead,  but  dead  in  exile  and  in  defeat,  candor  prescribes 
the  fullest  measure  of  generous  treatment. "  1  At  any  rate,  the 
American  Revolution  affords  no  exemption  from  the  general  law 
of  historic  investigation,— that  the  truth  is  to  be  found  only  by 
him  who  searches  for  it  with  an  unbiased  mind.  Until  we  shall 
be  able  to  take,  respecting  the  problems  and  the  parties  of  our  own 
Revolution,  the  same  attitude  which  we  freely  and  easily  take 

1     Winthrop  Sargent,  Preface  to  The  Loyalist  Poetry,  etc.,  vi. 
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respecting  the  problems  and  parties  of  other  revolutions— that 
is,  the  attitude,  not  of  hereditary  partisans,  but  of  scientific  inves- 
tigators^— will  it  be  forbidden  us  to  acquire  a  thoroughly  discrim- 
inating and  just  acquaintance  with  that  prodigious  epoch  in  our 
history. 

Ill 

As  preliminary  to  some  examination  of  the  argumentative 
value  of  the  position  taken  by  the,  Loyalist  party,  let  us  inquire, 
for  a  moment,  what  recognition  may  be  due  to  them  simply  as 
persons.  Who  and  what  were  the  Tories  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution? As  to  their  actual  number,  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
framing  even  a  rough  estimate.  No  attempt  at  a  census  of  politi- 
cal opinions  was  ever  made  during  that  period;  and  no  popular 
vote  was  ever  taken  of  a  nature  to  indicate,  even  approximately, 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  two  opposing  schools  of  political 
thought.  Of  course,  in  every  community  there  were  Tories  who 
were  Tories  in  secret.  These  could  not  be  counted,  for  the  good 
reason  that  they  could  not  be  known.  Then,  again,  the  number 
of  openly  avowed  Tories  varied  somewhat  with  variations  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Revolution.  Still  further,  their  number  varied 
with  variations  of  locality.  Throughout  the  entire  struggle,  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  Tories  was  to  be  found  in  thel  colony  of  New 
York,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  chief  city.  Of  the 
other  middle  colonies*  while  there  w(ere  many  Tories  in  New 
Jersey,  in  Delaware,  and  in  Maryland,  probably  the  largest  num- 
ber lived  in  Pennsylvania, — a  number  so  great  that  a  prominent 
officer1  in  the  Revolutionary  army  described  it  as  the  "  enemies ' 
country."  Indeed,  respecting  the  actual  preponderance  of  the 
Tory  party  in  these  two  central  colonies,  an  eminent  champion  of 
the  Revolution  bore  this  startling  testimony:  "New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  were  so  nearly  divided  —  if  their  propensity  was 
not  against  us— that  if  New  England  on  one  side  and  Virginia 
on  the  other  had  not  kept  them  in  awe,  they  would  have  joined 
the  British."2  Of  the  New  England  colonies,  Connecticut  had 
the  greatest  number  of  Tories;  and  next,  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, was  the  district  which  was  afterwards  known  as  the  State 
of  Vermont.     Proceeding  to  the  colonies  south  of  the  Potomac,  we 


1  Timothy  Pickering-. 

2  The  Works  of  John  Adams,  X.  63. 
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find  that  in  Virginia,  especially  after  hostilities  began,  the  Tories 
were  decidedly  less  in  number  than  the  Whigs.  In  North  Caro- 
lina, the  two  parties  were  about  evenly  divided.  In  South  Caro- 
lina, the  Tories  were  the  more  numerous  party;  while  in  Georgia 
their  majority  was  so  great  that,  in  1781,  they  were  preparing  to 
detach  that  colony  from  the  general  movement  of  the  rebellion, 
and  probably  would  have  done  so,  had  it  not  been  for  the  embar- 
rassing accident  which  happened  to  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  year. 

If  we  may  accept  these  results  as  giving  us  a  fair,  even  though 
crude,  estimate  concerning  the  local  distribution  of  the  Tories,  we 
have  still  to  come  back  to  the  question  which  deals  with  their  prob- 
able number  in  the  aggregate.  Naturally,  on  suchi  a  problem,  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  opposing  parties  would  greatly  differ. 
Thus,  the  Tories  themselves  always  affirmed  that  could  there  have 
been  a  true  and  an  unterrified  vote,  they  wjould  have  had  a  great 
majority ;  and  that!  the  several  measures  of  the  Re  volution  had  not 
only  never  been  submitted  to  such  a  test,  but  had  been  resolved, 
upon  and  forced  into  effect  by  a  few  resolute  leaders  who,  under 
the  names  of  committees  of  correspondence,  committees  of  obser- 
vation, committees  of  safety,  conventions,  and  congresses,  had  as- 
sumed unconstitutional  authority,  and  had  pretended,  without  valid 
credentials,  to  speak  and  to  act  for  the  Whole  population  of  their 
towns,  or  counties,  or  provinces.  To  translate  the  Tory  explana- 
tion into  the  language  of  the  present  day,  it  may1  be  said  that,  in 
their  belief,  the  several  measures  of  the1  Revolution  were  the  work 
of  a  well-constructed  and  powerful  political  machine,  set  up  in 
each  colony,  in  each  county,  in  each  town,  and  operated  with  as 
much  skill  and  will  and  unscrupulousness  as  go  into  the  operation 
of  such  machines  in  our  time.  This  opinion,  which,  in  its  substance, 
was  most  ably  presented  in  those  days  by  the  Tory  writers,  has 
been  adopted  by  a  very  candid  English  historian  now  living,  who 
says  of  the  American  Revolution  that,  like  most  other  revolutions, 
it  "was  the  work  of  an  energetic  minority,  who  succeeded  in  com- 
mitting an  undecided'  and  fluctuating  majority  to  courses  for 
which  they  had  little  love,  and  leading  them  step  by  step  to  a  posi- 
tion from  which  it  was  impossible  to  recede. ' ' x 

Of  course,  with  such  an  estimate  as  to  the  superior  numbers  of 


1     Lecky,  A  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  new  ed.,  IV.  224. 
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the  Tories,  their  own  opponents  did  not  agree ;  but  they  did  admit 
that  the  Tory  party  was  at  any  rate  a  very  large  one.  Perhaps  no 
statesman  on  the  Whig  side  was  better  informed  on  such  a  subject 
than  John  Adams,  or  was  less  inclined  to  make  an  undue  conces- 
sion to  the  enemy;  and,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  people  of  the  thirteen  States  had  been  opposed  to  the 
measures  of  the  Revolution  in  all  its  stages.1  This  opinion  of  John 
Adams,  which  he  affirmed  more  than  once  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  was  on  one  occasion  mentioned  by  him  in  a  letter  to  his  old 
compatriot,  Thomas  McKean,  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  a  member  of  every 
American  Congress  from  that  of  1765  to  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. "You  say,"  wrote  McKean  in  reply,  "that  .  .  .  about  a 
third  of  the  people  of  the  colonies  were  against  the  Revolution. 
It  required  much  reflection  before,  I  could  fix  my  opinion  on  this 
subject ;  but  on  mature  deliberation  I  conclude  you  are  right,  and 
that  more  than  a  third  of  influential  characters  were  against  it."2 
Out  of  three  millions  of  people,  then,  at  least  one  million  did 
not  approve  of  the  policy  of  carrying  their  political  opposition  to 
the  point  of  rebellion  and  separation.  According  to  John  Adams 
and  Thomas  McKean,  every  third  American  whom  we  could  have 
encountered  in  this  part  of  the  world  between  1765  and  1783  was 
a  Loyalist.  Surely,  an  idea— a  cause— that  was  cherished  and 
clung  to,  amid  almost  every  form  of  obloquy  and  disaster,  by  so 
vast  a  section  of  American  society,  can  hardly  deserve  any  longer 
to  be  turned  out  of  court  in  so  summary  and  contemptuous  a  fash- 
ion as  that  with  which  it  has  been  commonly  disposed  of  by 
American  writers., 

IV 

After  the  question  of  number,  very  properly  comes  that  of 
quality.  What  kind  of  people  were  these  Tories,  as  regards  intel- 
ligence, character,  and  standing  in  their  several  communities? 

And  here,  brushing1  aside,  as  unworthy  of  historical  investiga- 
tors, the  partisan  and  vindictive  epithets  of  the  controversy,— many 
of  which,  however,  still  survive  even  in  the  historical  writings  of 
our  own  time, — we  shall  find  that  the  Loyalists  were,  as  might  be 
expected,  of  all  grades  of  personal  worth  and  worthlessness ;  and 

1  The  Works  of  John  Adams,  X.  63,  110. 

2  Ibid.,  87. 
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that,  while  there  was  among  them,  no  doubt,  the  usual  proportion 
of  human  selfishness,  malice,  and  rascality,  as  a  class  they  were 
not  bad  people,  much  less  were  they  execrable  people— as  their 
opponents  at  the  time  comm'only  declared  them  to  be. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was,  prior  to  1776,  the  official  class; 
that  is,  the  men  holding  various  positions  in  the  civil  and  military 
and  naval  services  of  the  government,  their  immediate  families, 
and  their  social  connections.  All  such  persons  may  be  described 
as  inclining  to  the  Loyalist  view  in  consequence  of  official 
bias. 

Next  were  certain  colonial  politicians  who,  it  may  be  admitted, 
took  a  rather  selfish  and  an  unprincipled  view  of  the  whole  dispute, 
and  who,  counting  on  the  probable,  if  not  inevitable,  success  of 
the  British  arms  in  such  a  conflict,  adopted  the  Loyalist  side, 
not  for  conscience's  sake  but  for  profit's  sake,  and  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  by  offices  and  titles,  and 
especially  by  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  rebels,  after  the  rebels 
themselves  should  have  been  defeated,  and  their  leaders  hanged  or 
sent  into  exile. 

As  composing  still  another  class  of  Tories,  may  be  mentioned 
probably  a  vast  majority  of  those  who  stood  for  the  commercial 
interests,  for  the  capital  and  the  tangible  property  of  the  country, 
and  who,  with  the  instincts  natural!  to  persons  who  have  something 
considerable  to  lose,  disapproved  of  all  measures  for  pushing  the 
dispute  to  the  point  of  disorder,  riot,  and  civil)  war. 

Still  another  class  of  Loyalists  was  made  up  of  people  of  pro- 
fessional training  and  occupation,— clergymen,  physicians,  lawyers, 
teachers,— a  clear  majority  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  set  against 
the  ultimate  measures  of  the  Revolution. 

Finally,  and  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  a  majority  of  those 
who,  of  whatever  occupation,  of  whatever  grade  of  culture  or  of 
wealth,  would  now  be  described  as  conservative  people,  were  Loyal- 
ists during  the  American  ^Revolution.  And  by  way  of  concession 
to  the  authority  and  force  of  truth,  what  has  to  be  said  respecting 
the  personal  quality  commonly  attaching  to  those  who,  in  any  age 
or  country,  are*  liable  to  be  classed  as  conservative  people!  Will 
it  be  denied  that  within  that  order  of  persons,  one  may  usually  find 
at  least  a  fair  portion  of  the  cultivation,  of  the  mloral  thoughtful- 
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ness,  of  the  personal  purity  and  honor,  existing  in  the  entire  com- 
munity to  which  they  happen  to  belong? 

Precisely  this  description,  at  any  rate,  applies  to  the  conserva- 
tive class  in  the  American  colonies  during  that  epoch, — a  majority 
of  whom  dissented  from  those  extreme  measures  which  at  last  trans- 
formed into  a  revolution  a  political  movement  which  began  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  confining  itself  to  a  struggle  for  redress  of 
grievances,  and  within  the  limits  of  constitutional  opposition.  If, 
for  example,  we  consider  the  point  with  reference  to  cultivation 
and  moral  refinement,  it  may  seem  to  us  a  significant  fact  that 
among  the  members  of  the  Loyalist  party  are  to  be  found  the 
names  of  a  great  multitude  of  the  graduates  of  our  colonial  col- 
leges—especially of  Harvard,  William  and  Mary,  Yale,  Princeton, 
and  Pennsylvania.  Thus,  in  an  act  of  banishment  passed  by  Massa- 
chusetts, in  September,  1778,  against  the  most  prominent  of  the 
Tory  leaders  in  that  State,  one  may  now  read  the  names  of  three 
hundred  and  ten  of  her  citizens.  And  who  were  they?  Let  us 
go  over  their  names.  Are  these  the  names  of  profligates,  and 
desperadoes,  or  even  of  men  of  slight  and  equivocal  consideration  f 
To  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  colonial  New  Eng- 
land, that  list  of  men,  denounced  to  exile  and  loss  of  property  on 
account  of  their  opinions,  will  read  almost  like  the  beadroll  of  the 
oldest  and  noblest  families  concerned  in  the  founding  and  upbuild- 
ing of  New  England  civilization.  Moreover,  of  that  catalogue  of 
three  hundred  and  ten  men  of  Massachusetts,  banished  for  an 
offence  to  which  the  most  of  them  appear  to  have  been  driven 
by  conscientious  convictions,  more  than  sixty1  were  graduates  of 
Harvard.  This  fact  is  probably  a  typical  one;  and  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  Loyalists  throughout  the  thirteen  colonies,  it  must  be 
said  that  it  contained,  as  one  of  its  ablest  antagonists  long  after 
admitted,  "more  than  a  third  of  influential  characters,"— that  is, 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  customary  chiefs  and  represent- 
atives of  conservatism  in  each  community. 

By  any  standard  of  judgment,  therefore,  according  to  which  we 
usually  determine  the  personal  quality  of  any  party  of  men  and 
women  in  this  world— whether  the  standard  be  intellectual  or 
moral,  or  social,  or  merely  conventional — the  Tories  of  the  Revo- 
lution seem  to  have  been  not  a  profligate  party,  nor  an  unprincipled 


1    George  E.  Ellis,  in  Narr.  and  Crit.  Hist.  Am.,  VII.  195. 
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one,  nor  a  reckless  or  even  a  light-minded  one,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  have  had  among  them  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
most  refined,  thoughtful,  and  conscientious!  people  in  the  colonies. 
So  true  is  this,  that  in  1807  a  noble-minded  Scottish  woman,  Mis- 
tress Anne  Grant  of  Laggan,  who  in  her  early  life  had  been  familiar 
with  American  colonial  society,  compared  the  loss  which  America 
suffered  in  consequence  of  the  expatriation  of  the  Loyalists  by 
the  Revolution,  to  the  loss  which  France  suffered  in  consequence 
of  the  expatriation  of  so  many  of  her  Protestants  by  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 1 

So  much,  then,  must  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  Tories  of  the  Revo- 
lution,— in  point  of  numbers,  they  were  far  from  inconsiderable, 
and  in  point  of  character,  they  were  far  from  despicable.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  formed  no  mere  rump  party.  If  they  were  not  ac- 
tually a  majority  of  the  American  people,— as,  they  themselves  al- 
ways claimed  to  be,  and  as  some  careful  scholars  now  think  they 
were,— they  did  at  least  constitute  a  huge  minority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people;  they  formied  a  section  of  colonial  society  too  important 
on  the  score  of  mere  numbers  to  be  set  down  as  a  paltry  handful  of 
obstructives ;  while  in  any  rightful  estimate  of  personal  value,  quite 
aside  from  mere  numbers,  they  seem  to  deserve  the  consideration 
which  conscientious  and  cultivated  people  of  one  party  never  ask 
in  vain  of  conscientious  and  cultivated  people  of  the  opposite  party, 
— at  least  after  the  issues  of  the  controversy  are  closed. 


Pressing  forward,  then,  with  our  investigation,  we  proceed  to 
apply  to  the  American  Loyalists  that  test  by}  which  we  must  judge 
any  party  of  men  who  have  taken  one  side,  and  have  borne  an 
important  share  in  any  great  historical  controversy.  This  is  the 
test  of  argumentative  value.  It  asks  whether  the  logical  position 
of  the  party  was  or  was  not  a  strong  one. 

Even  yet  it  is  not  quite  needless  to  remind  ourselves  that  the 
American  Revolution  was  a  war  of  argument  long  before  it  became 
a  war  of  physical  force;  and  that,  in  this  war  of  argument,  were 
involved  a  multitude  of  difficult  questions,— constitutional,  legal, 
political,  ethical,— with  respect  to  which  honest  and  thoughtful 
people  were   compelled  to  differ.     All  these  questions,  however, 

1     Mrs.  Anne  Grant,  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,  etc.,  353. 
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may,  for  our  purposes,  be  reduced  to  just  two ;  first,  the  question 
of  what  was  lawful  under  the  existing-  constitution  of  the  British 
empire;  and  secondly,  the  question  of  what  was  expedient  under 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  colonies.  Now,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem  to  many  of  the  American  descendants  of  the  victorious 
party,  each  of  those  questions  had  two  very  real  and  quite  opposite 
sides ;  much  was  to  be  said  for  each  side ;  and  for  the  Tory  side 
so  much  was  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  solid  fact  and  of  valid  reason- 
ing, that  an  intelligent  and  a  noble-minded  American  might  have 
taken  that  side,  and  might  have  stuck  to  it,  and  might  have  gone 
into  battle  for  it,  and  might  have  imperilled  all  the  interests  of  his 
life  in  defence  of  it,  without  any  just  impeachment  of  his  reason 
or  of  his  integrity— without  deserving  to  be  called,  then  or  since 
then,  either  a  weak  man  or  a  bad  one. 

That  we  may  develop  before  our  eyes  something  of  the  argu- 
mentative strength  of  the  Loyalist  position,  in  the  appeal  which 
it  actually  made  to  honest  men  at  that  time,  let  us  take  up  for  a 
moment  the  first  of  the  two  questions  to  which,  as  has  just  been 
said,  the  whole  dispute  may  be  reduced, — the  question  of  what 
was  lawful  under  the  existing  constitution  of  the  British  Empire. 
Let  us  strike  into  the  very  heart  of  that  question.  It  was  the 
contention  of  the  American  Whigs  that  the  British  Parliament 
could  not  lawfully  tax  us,  because  by  so  doing  it  would  be  violat- 
ing an  ancient  maxim  of  the  British  constitution:  "No  taxation 
without  representation."  Have  we  not  all  been  taught  from  our 
childhood  that  the  citation  of  that  old  maxim  simply  settled  the 
constitutional  merits  of  the  whole  controversy,  and  settled  it  abso- 
lutely in  favor  of  the  Whigs?  But  did  it'  so  settle  it?  Have  we 
not  been  accustomed  to  think  that  the  refusal  of  the  American 
Tories  to  give  way  before  the  citation  of  that  maxim  was  merely 
a  case  of  criminal  stupidity  or  of  criminal  perversity  on  their 
part?     But  was  it  so? 

On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  profoundest  constitutional 
lawyers  in  America,  as  well  as  in  England,  both  rejected  the  fore- 
going Whig  contention,  and  at  the  same  time  admitted  the  sound- 
ness and  the  force  of  the  venerable  maxim  upon  which  that 
contention  was  alleged  to  rest.  Thus  the  leading  English  jurists, 
who  supported  the  parliamentary  taxation  of  the  colonies,  did  not 
dispute    that   maxim.     Even    George    Grenville,   the   author    and 
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champion  of  the  Stamp  Act,  did  not  dispute  it.  ''The  colonies 
claim,  it  is  true,"  said  he,  "the  privilege  which  is  common  to  all 
British  subjects,  of  being  taxed  only  with  their  own  consent, 
given  by  their  representatives.  And  may  they  ever  enjoy  the 
privilege  in  all  its  extent;  may  this  sacred  pledge  of  liberty  be 
preserved  inviolate  to  the  utmost  verge  of  our  dominions,  and  to 
the  latest  pages  of  our  history!  I  would  never  lend  my  hand 
toward  forging  chains  for  America,  lest,  in  so  doing,  I  should 
forge  them  for  myself.  But  the  remonstrances  of  tha  Americans 
fail  in  the  great  point  of  the  colonies  not  being  represented  in 
Parliament,  which  is  the  common  council  of  the  whole  empire, 
and  as  such  is  as  capable  of  imposing  internal  taxes  as  impost 
duties,  or  taxes  on  intercolonial  trade,  or  laws  of  navigation. ' '  1 

These  words  of  Grenville  may  help  us  to  understand  the 
position  of  the  American  Loyalists.  They  frankly  admitted  the 
maxim  of  "No  taxation  without  representation";  but  the  most  of 
them  denied  that  the  maxim  was  violated  by  the  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment laying  taxation!  upon  the  colonies.  Here  everything  de- 
pends, they  argued,  on  the  meaning1  to  be  attached  to  the  word 
1 '  representation ' ' ;  and  that  meaning  is  to  be  ascertained  by  ascer- 
taining what  wasi  understood  by  the  word  in  England  at  the  time 
when  this  old  maxim  originated,  and  in  the  subsequent  agesj  dur- 
ing which  it  had  been  quoted  and  applied.  Now,  the  meaning 
then  attached  to  the  word  in  actual  constitutional  experience  in 
England  is  one  which  shows  that  the  commons  of  America,  like 
the  commons  of  England,  are  alike  represented  in  that  great 
branch  of  the  British  Parliament  which  proclaims  its  represen- 
tative character  in  its  very  name, — the  House  of  Commons. 
During  the  whole  period  in  which  the  maxim  under  consideration 
had  been  acquiring4  authority,  the  idea  was  that  representation  in 
Parliament  was  constituted,  not  by  the  fact  of  a  man's  having  a 
vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament,  but  by  the  fact  of  his  belonging 
to  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  nation  which  were  repre- 
sented by  the  three  orders  of  Parliament,— that  is,  royalty,  nobil- 
ity, commonalty.  Thus  if  you  are  a  member  of  the  royal  family, 
the  monarch  is  your  representative,  when  he  acts  in  his  capacity 


1     Given   in   George  Bancroft,   History   of  the  United   States,   last  revision, 
III.  98.     These  sentences  of  Grenville,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
Hansard,  seem  to  have  been  compiled  by  Bancroft  from  several  con- 
temporary  reports  to  be  met  with  in  private  letters  from  persons    I 
who  heard  Grenville.     Compare  18th  ed.  of  Bancroft,  V.  237,  note. 
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as  the  highest  of  the  three  orders  of  Parliament,  and  this  though 
you  never  voted  for  him,  as  of  course  you  never  did.  Again,  if 
you  are  a  memlber  of  the  nobility,  and  yourself  without  a  seat  in 
the  Hlouse  of  Lords,  you  are  represented  in  Parliament  by  the 
members  of  that  House,  even  though  you  never  voted  for  any  of 
them.  So,  too,  if  you  are  of  the  commonalty,  you  are  represented 
in  Parliament  by  the  men  composing  the  House  of  Commons, 
even  though  you  may  never  have  had  a  vote  for  any  of  its  mem- 
bers. In  short,  the  old  English  idea  of  representation  was,  that 
the  three  great  orders  of  the  British  Parliament — king,  lords, 
and  commons— represented  severally  the  three  great  classes  of 
the  British  people,  to  which  their  names  correspond— royalty, 
nobility,  and  commonalty, — and  that  they  did  so  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  each  order  might  justly  be  supposed  to  be  identified  with 
the  interests  and  to  be  familiar  with  the  needs  and  the  demands 
of  its  own  class.  Therefore,  the  historic  meaning  of  the  word 
''representation,"  as  it  was  used  in  English  constitutional  expe- 
rience, is  a  meaning  which  shows  that  the  commons  of  America, 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  commons  of  the  British  Empire,  are  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  represented  in  that  great  branch  of  the 
British  Parliament  which,  by  its  very  name,  announces  itself  as 
standing  in  a  representative  character  towards  the  entire  British 
commonalty. 

It  was  no  sufficient  reply  to  this  statementi  to  say,  as  some  did 
say,  that  such  representation  as  has  just  been  described  was  a  very 
imperfect  kind  of  representation.  Of  course  it  was  an  imperfect 
kind  of  representation;  but,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  exactly  the 
kind  of  representation  that  was  meant  by  the  old  constitutional 
maxim  thus  cited ;  for  it  was  the  only  kind  of  representation  prac- 
tised, or  known,  or  perhaps  ever  conceived  of  in  England  during 
all  those  ages  which  had  witnessed  the  birth  and  the  growth  of  this 
old  formula.  The  truth  is  that  representation,  as  a  political  fact  in 
this  World,  has  thus  far  been  a  thing  of  degrees — a  thing  of  less 
and  of  more;  that  perfect  representation  has  even  yei  not  been 
anywhere  attained  in  this  world ;  that  in  the  last  century  represen- 
tation in  England  was  very  much  less  perfect  than  it  has  since 
I)ecome;  and,  finally,  that,  in  the  period  now  dealt  with,  what  had 
always  been  meant  by  the  word  "  representation "  in  the  British 
Empire  was  satisfied  by  such  a  composition  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons,  as  that,  while  its  members  were  voted!  for  by  very  few  even 
of  the  common  people  in  England,  yet,  the  mjoment  that  its  mem- 
bers were  elected,  they  became,  in  the  eye  of  the  constitution  and 
in  the  spirit  of  this  old  formula,  the  actual  representatives  of  all 
the  commoners  of  the  whole  empire,  in  all  its  extent,  in  all 
its  dominions  and  dependencies. 

Accordingly,  when  certain  English  commoners  in  America  at 
last  rose  up  and  put  forward  the  claim'  that,  merely  because  they 
had  no  votes  for  members  of  the  Hjouse  of  Commons,  therefore 
that  House  did  not  represent  them,  and  therefore  they  could  not 
lawfully  be  taxed  by  Parliament,  it  wasi  very  naturally  said,  in  re- 
ply, that  these  English  commoners  in  America  were  demanding  for 
themselves  a  new  and  a  peculiar  definition  of  the  word  ' ' representa- 
tion " ;  a  definition  never  up  to  that  time  given  to  it  in  England,  and 
never  of  course  up  to  that  time  claimed  or  enjoyed  by  English 
commoners  in  England.  For,  how  was  it  at  that  time  in  England 
with  respect  to  the  electoral  privilege  1  Indeed,  very  few  people  in 
England  then  had  votes  for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,— 
only  one-tenth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  realm.  How  about 
the  other  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  the  realm?  Had  not 
those  British  subjects  in  England  as  good  a  right  as  these  British 
subjects  in  America  to  deny  that  they  were  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  they  could  lawfully  be  taxed  by  Parliament  ?  Nay, 
such  was  the  state  of  the  electoral  system;  that  entire  communities 
of  British  subjects  in  England,  composing  such  cities  as  Leeds, 
Halifax,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,— communities  as 
populous  and  as  rich  as  entire  provinces  in  America,— had  no  votes 
whatever  for  members  of  Parliament.  Yet,  did  the  people  of  these 
several  communities  in  England  refuse  to  pay  taxes  levied  by  act 
of  Parliament — that  is,  did  they,  for  that  reason,  proclaim  the 
Nullification  of  a  law  of  the  general  government?  "We  admit," 
continued]  the  American.  Loyalists,  "that  for  all  these  communities 
of  British  subjects — for  those  in  England,  as  well  as  for  these  in 
America — the  existing  representation  is  very  imperfect;  that  it 
should  be  reformed  and  made  larger  and  more  uniform  than  it  now 
is;  and  we  are  ready  and  anxious  to  join  in  all  forms  of  constitu- 
tional agitation,  under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Chatham,  and 
Camden,  and  Burke,  and  Barre,  and  Fox,  and  Pownall,  to  secure 
such  reform;  and  yet  it  remains  true  that  the  present  state  of 
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representation  throughout  the  British  Empire,  imperfect  as  it  is, 
is  representation  in  the  very  sense  understood  and  practised  by 
the  English  race  whenever  hitherto  they  have  alleged  the  maxim 
—'No  taxation  without  representation.'  That  old  maxim,  there- 
fore, can  hardly  be  said  to  be  violated  by  the  present  imperfect 
state  of  our  representative  system.  The  true  remedy  for  the 
defects  of  which  we  complain  is  reform — reform  of  the  entire 
representative  system  both  in  England  and  in  America— reform 
by  means  of  vigorous  political  agitation— reform,  then,  and  not  a 
rejection  of  the  authority  of  the  general  government ;  reform,  and 
not  Nullification ;  reform,  and  not  a  disruption  of  the  empire. ' ' 

Such)  is  a  rough  statement,  and,  as  I  think,  a  fair  one,  of  the 
leading  argument  of  the  American  Loyalists  with  respect  to  the 
first  of  the  two  great  questions  then  dividing  the)  American  people, 
namely,  the  question  of  what  was  lawful  under  the  existing  consti- 
tution of  the  British  Empire.  Certainly,  the  position  thus  taken 
by  the  Loyalists  was  a  very  strong  one,— so  strong,  in  fact,  that 
honest  and  reasonable  Americans  could  take  it,  and]  stand  upon  it 
and  even  offer  up  their  lives  in  defence  of  it,  without  being  justly 
liable  to  the  charge  that  they  were  either  peculiarly  base,  or  pecu- 
liarly stupid. 

Indeed,  under  this  aspect  of  legality,  the  concession  just  made 
by  us  does  scant  justice  to  the  Tories — or  to  the  truth.  The  dis- 
pute, it  must  be  remembered,  had  arisen  among  a  people  who  were 
then  subjects  of  the  British  Empire,  and  were  proud  of  the  fact; 
who  exulted  in  the  blessings  of  the  British  constitution;  and  who, 
upon  the  matter  at  issue,  began  by  confidently  appealing  to  that 
constitution  for  support.  The  contention  of  the  Tories  was  that, 
under  the  constitution,  the  authority  of  the  imperial  Parliament 
was,  even  for  purposes  of  revenue  legislation,  binding  in  America, 
as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  even  though  America  should 
have  no  members  in  the  House  of  Comjmons.  This  the  Whigs  de- 
nied. It  was,  then,  «a  question  of  British  constitutional  law.  Upon 
that  question,  which  of  the  two  parties  was  in  the  right?  Is  it  now 
possible  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  Tories?  A  learned  American  writ- 
er upon  the  law,  now  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  referring  to  the  decision  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Hutchinson  sustaining  the  legality  of  Writs  of  Assistance,  has 
given  this  opinion:     "A  careful  examination  of  the  question  com- 
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pels  the  conclusion  .  .  .  that  there  was  at  least  reasonable  ground 
for  holding,  as  a  matter  of  mere  law,  that  the  British  Parliament 
had  power  to  bind  the  colonies"1  This  view,  of  course,  has  been 
sustained  by  the  highest  English  authorities  upon  British  consti- 
tutional law,  from  the  time  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  the  present. 
"As  a  matter  of  abstract  right, ' '  says  Sir  Viernon  HJarcourt,  2 
"the  mother-country  has  never  parted  with  the  claim  of  ultimate 
supreme  authority  for  the  imperial  legislature.  If  it  did  so,  it 
would  dissolve  the  imperial  tie,  and  convert  the  colonies  into  for- 
eign and  independent  states."  "The  constitutional  supremacy 
of  the  imperial  Parliament  over  all  the  colonial  possessions  of  the 
crown,"  says  another  eminent  English  writer,  "was  formally  reas- 
serted in  1865,  by  an  act  passed  to  remove  certain  doubts  respect- 
ing the  powers  of  colonial  legislatures.  ...  It  is  clear  that 
imperial  acts  are  binding  upon!  the  colonial  subjects  of  the  crown, 
as  much  as  upon  all  other  British  subjects,  whenever,  by  express 
provision  or  by  necessary  intendment,  they  relate  to  or  concern 
the  colonies. "  3 

But  after  the  question  as  to  what  was  lawful  under  the  existing 
constitution  of  the  British  Empire,  came  the  question  as  to  what 
was  expedient  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  American 
colonies.  Now,  as  it  happened,  this  latter  question  had  two 
aspects,  one  of  which  pointed  toward  the  expediency  of  rejecting 
the  taxing  power  of  parliament,  even  though  such  power  did  exist 
under  the  constitution ;  the  other  pointed  toward  the  expediency  of 
separation  from  the  empire. 

Having  in  view,  at  present,  the  former  aspect  of  this  question, 
the  American  Whigs  went  forward  and  took  the  ground  that,  if  the 
claim  of  Parliament  to  tax  them  was  indeed  justified  by  the  consti- 
tution, then  so  much  worse  for  the  constitution, — since  it  was  a 
claim  too  full  of  political  danger  to  be  any  longer  submitted  to; 
"If  Parliament,  to  which  we  send  no  members,  may  tax  us  three 
pence  on  a  pound  of  tea,  it  may,  if  it  pleases,  tax  us  a  shilling,  or  a 
guinea.  Once  concede  to  it  this  right  to  tax  us  at  all,  and  what 
security  have  we  against  its  taxing  us  excessively?— what  security 
have  we  for  our  freedom  or  our  property  against  any  enormity  of 


1  Horace  Gray,  Quincy's  Mass.  Reports:  1761-1762,  Appendix  I.,  page  540. 

2  Writing-  as  "Historicus,"  in  The  Times,  for  June  1,  1876,  and  cited  in  A. 

Todd,  Parliamentary  Gov.  in  the  Brit.  Col.,  27. 

3  A.  Todd,  Pari.  Gov.,  etc.,  189.     The  act  of  Parliament  above  referred  to,  is 

28  &  29  Vict.  (1865),  cap.  lxiii.,  sees.  1„  2. 
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oppression?"     And  what  was  the  answer  of  the  American  Tories 
to  this  argument?     "Yes,"  said  the  Tories,  "you  allege  a  grave 
political  danger.     But  does  it  really  exist?     Is  it  likely  ever  to 
exist?     Are  you  not  guilty  of  the  fallacy  of  arguing  against  the 
use  of  a,  power,  simply  from  the;  possibility  of  its  abuse?     In  this 
world  every  alleged  danger  must  be  estimated  in  the  light  of  com- 
mon  sense   and   of   reasonable   probability.     In   that   light,   what 
ground  have  we  for  alarm  ?     The  line  drawn  by  the  supreme  legis- 
lature itself  for  the  exercise  of  its  own  power,  is  a  perfectly  distinct 
one,— that  it  should  tax  no  part  of  the  empire  to  a  greater  amount 
than  its  just  and  equitable  proportion.     As  respects  America  ,the 
supreme  legislature  has  not  yet  overstepped  that  line ;  it  has  shown 
no  disposition  to  overstep   that  line;   we  have  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  ever  will  overstep  that  line.       More- 
over, all  the  instincts  of  the  English  race  are  for  fair  play,  and 
would  be  overwhelmingly  against  such  an  injustice,  were  Parlia- 
ment to  attempt  it.     It  is  thought  in  England  that  as  we,  British 
subjects  in  America,  receive  our  share  of  the  benefits  of  member- 
ship of  the  Empire,  so  we  ought  to  pay  our  share  toward  the  cost  of 
those  benefits.     In  apportioning  our  share  of  the  cost,  they  have 
not  fixed  upon  an  amount  which  anybody,  even  here,  calls  exces- 
sive;  indeed,   it  falls  rather  below  than  above  the  amount  that 
might  justly  be  named.     Now,  in  this  world,  affairs  cannot  be  con- 
ducted— civilization   cannot   go   on — without   confidence   in   some- 
body.    And  in  this  matter,  we  deem  it  reasonable  and  prudent  to 
have  confidence  in  the  good  sense  and  in  the  justice  of  the  English 
race,  and  especially  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  Is  the  great 
council  of  the  commoners  of  the  English  race.     True,  we  do  not  at 
present  send  members  to  that  great  council,  any  more  than  do  cer- 
tain great  tax-paying  communities  in  England;  but,  then,  no  com- 
munity even  in  England  has,  in  reality,  so  many  representatives  in 
Parliament— so   many   powerful   friends   and   champions   in   both 
houses   of   Parliament— as  we   American   communities   have;   not 
only  a  great  minority  of  silent  voters,  but  many  of  the  ablest  debat- 
ers and  party-leaders  there,— Barre,  and  Pownall,  and  Conway,  and 
Fox,  and  Edmund  Burke  in  the  lower  house,  and  in  the  upper 
house  Lord  Camden,  and,  above  all,  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham 
himself.     Surely,  with  such  men  as  these  to  speak  for  us,  and  to 
represent  our  interests  in  Parliament  and  before  the  English  peo- 
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pie,  no  ministry  could  long  stand,  which  should  propose  any  meas- 
ure liable  to  be  condemned  as  grossly  beyond  the  line  of  equity  and 
fair  play." 

The  Americans  who  took  this  line  of  reasoning  in  those  days 
were  called  Tories.  And]  what  is  to  be  thought  of  this  line  of 
reasoning  today?  Is  it  not  at  least  rational  and  fair?  Even 
though  not  irresistible,  has  it  not  a  great  deal  of  strength  in  it6? 
Even  though  we,  perhaps,  should  have  declined  to  adopt  it,  are  we 
not  obliged  to  say  that  it  might  have  been  adopted  by  Americans 
who  were  both  clear-headed  and  honest-minded0? 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  aspect  of  the  question  of 
expediency, — the  great  and  ultimate  issue  of  the  whole  contro- 
versy,—that  of  Independence.  Of  course,  no  one  pretended  that 
separation  from  the  empire  was  a  right  provided  for  by  the  con- 
stitution. All  admitted  that  it  could  be  resorted  to  only  as  a 
revolutionary  measure  required  by  some  vast  and  commanding 
meed  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  American  colonies. 
And  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  Aimerican  Tories  respecting  the 
project  for  independence0? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  shall  need  to  translate  the 
word  used  for  separation  from  the  empire  into  its  modern,  Ameri- 
can equivalent.  For,  just  as  the  Whig  doctrine  for  the  rejection 
of  the  taxing-power  of  the  general  government  meant  what  in  the 
nineteenth  century  we  have  known  under  the  name  of  Nullification, 
so  the  Whig  doctrine  of  separation  from  the  empire  meant  pre- 
cisely what  we  now  mean  by  the  word  Secession.  The  Ameri- 
can Revolution  had  just  two  stages;  from  1765  to  1776,  its 
champions  were  Nullifiers,  without  being  Secessionists;  from 
1776  to  1783,  they  were  also'  Secessionists,  and,  as  the  event 
proved,  successful  Secessionists.  The  word  Independence  was 
merely  a  euphemism  for  national  disunion,  for  a  disruption  of  the 
British  Empire.  What  the  Whig  leaders  resolved  to  do,  under 
the  name  of  Independence,  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1776, 
seemed  to  the  American  Tories  of  that  time  precisely  the  same 
political  crime  as,  to  the  people  of  the  Northern  States,  seemed 
the  measure  undertaken  by  certain  Southern  leaders,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1860,  under  the  name  of  Secession.  In  short,  the  Tories 
of  the  American  Revolution,  concerning  whose  standing  in  his- 
tory we  are  now  making  inquiry,  took  between  1776  and  1783 
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constitutional  ground  similar  to  that  taken  by  the  people  of  these 
Northern  States  and  by  the  so-called  Loyalists  of  the  Southern 
States  between  1861  and  1865;  that  is,  they  were  champions  of 
national  unity,  as  resting  on  the  paramount  authority  of  the  general 
government. 

Finally,  the  whole  strength  and  dignity  of  their  historic  claim 
is  not  appreciated  until  we  recall  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  the  Revolution,— from  1764  to  1776,— the  entire 
Whig  agitation  was  conducted  on  a  perpetual  disavowal  of  the 
purpose  or  the  desire  for  independence.  In  every  form  in  which 
a  solemn  affirmation  couldf  be  made  and  reiterated,  it  was  affirmed 
by  the  Whigs  during  all  those  years  that  the  only  object  of  their 
agitation  was  to  obstruct  and  to  defeat  a  bad  ministerial  policy, 
thereby  to  secure  a  redress  of  grievances;  that,  as  for  independ- 
ence, it  was  the  thing  they  abhorred,  and  it  was  mere  calumny  to 
accuse  them  of  designing  or  of  desiring  it.  Nearly  all  the  greatest 
Whig  pamphleteers  prior  to  1776— James  Otis,  Daniel  Dulany, 
John  Dickinson,  and  Alexander  Hamilton — abjured  independence 
as  a  measure  full  of  calamity  and  crime.  The  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress, speaking  in  the  name  of  the  several  colonies,  declared  that 
their  connection  with  Great  Britain  was  their  "great  happiness 
and  security,"  and  that  they  "most  ardently"  desired  its  "per- 
petual continuance."  1  In  January,  1768,  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  sent  to  their  agent  a  letter  of  instructions, 
written  by  James  Otis,  and  thus  denning  their  opposition  to  the. 
renewal  by  Parliament  of  its  policy  of  taxing  the  colonies:  "We 
cannot  justly  be  suspected  of  the  most  distant  thought  of  an  inde- 
pendency on  Great  Britain.  Some,  we  know,  have  imagined  this : 
.  .  .  but  it  is  so  far  from  the  truth  that  we  apprehend  the  colonies 
would  refuse  it  if  offered  to  them,  and  would  even  deem  it  the 
greatest  misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  accept  it. "  2  In  June,  1774, 
the  same  legislative  body  elected  delegates  to  the  First  Conti- 
nental Congress;  and  in  their  letter  of  instructions,  signed  by 
Samuel  Adams,  they  declared  that  "the  restoration  of  union  and 
harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonists"  was  "most 
ardently  desired  by  all  good  men. ' ' 3  The  First  Continental  Con- 
gress,  in  its  solemn   petition  to  the   king,   adopted   October  26, 

1  Prior  Documents,  29,  31. 

2  Ibid.,  167. 

3  Journals  of  the  Am.  Cong.,  I.  2. 
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1774,  professed  the  most  devoted  loyalty:  "We  wish  not  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  prerogative.  .  .  .  Your  royal  authority  over  us,  and 
our  connection  with  Great  Britain  we  shall  always  carefully  and 
zealously  endeavor  to  support  and  maintain."1  In  March,  1775, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  then  in  London,  repeated  the  statement  which 
he  had  made  in  the  previous  year  to  Lord)  Chatham,  that  he  had 
never  heard  ir^  America  one  word  in  favor  of  independence  "from 
any  person,  drunk  or  sober. '  '2  In  May,  1775,  shortly  after  Ameri- 
can blood  had  been  shed  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  George 
Washington,  crossing  the  Potomac  on,  his  way  to  the  Second  Con- 
tinental Congress,  was  met  midway  in  the  river  by  a  boat  contain- 
ing his  friend,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher;  and  while  their  boats 
touched,  Boucher  kindly  warned  Washington  that  the  errand  on 
which  he  was  going  would  lead  to  civil  w!ar  and  to  an  effort  for 
independence.  Such  apprehensions  were  vigorously  scouted  by 
Washington,  who  then  added,  as  Boucher  says,  "that  if  ever  I 
heard  of  his  joining  in  any  such  measures,  I  had  his  leave  to 
set  him  down  for  everything  wicked."3  Soon  after  Washington's 
arrival  at  Philadelphia,  and  after  the  news  had  been  received 
there  of  the  bloody  transactions  at  Lexington  and  Concord, 
the  Continental  Congress  resolved  upon  a  dutiful  petition  to 
the  king,  assuring  him  that,  although  his  ministry  had  forced 
hostilities  upon  them,  yet  they  most  ardently  wished  "for  a 
restoration  of  the  harmony  formerly  subsisting  between"  the 
mother-country  and  the  colonies.4  The  Americans  who  had 
just  fought  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the  Americans  who, 
a  few  days  later,  were  to  fight  at  Bunker  Hill,  would  have 
spurned  as  a  calumny  the  accusation  that  their  object  in  fight- 
ing was  independence.  Washington's  appointment  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, which  was  made  two  days  before  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  contained  no  intimation  that  he  was  to  lead  the 
armies  in  a  struggle  for  independence.  As  soon  as  the  news  of 
his  appointment  reached  Virginia,  his  old  military  company  there 
sent  him  their  congratulations  on  the  honor  he  had  received,  clos- 
ing their  letter  with  the  wish  that  all  his  "counsels  and  opera- 
tions" might  be  directed]  by  Providence  "to  a  happy  and  lasting 
union  between  us   and   Great  Britain."5     On  the  6th   of  July, 


1  Journals  of  the  Am.  Cong1.,  I.  49. 

2  The  Complete  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Bigelow  ed.,  V.  446. 

3  Notes  and  Queries,  5th  ser.,  VI.  82-83. 

4  Journals  of  the  Am.  Cong.,  I.  73. 

5  Writings  of  Washington,  Sparks  ed.,  III.  5,  note. 
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1775,  the  Congress  which  had  thus  appointed  Washington  to  lead 
their  armies  against  the  troops  of  the  king,  adopted  their  cele- 
brated declaration,  "setting  forth  the  causes  and  necessity  of  their 
taking  up  arms, ' '  wherein  they  say :  ' '  Lest  this  declaration  should 
disquiet  the  minds  of  our  friends  and  fellow-subjects  in  any  part 
of  the  empire,  we  assure  them  that  we  mean  not  to  dissolve  that 
union  which  has  so  longi  and  so  happily  subsisted  between  us,  and 
which  we  sincerely  wish  to  .see  restored.  .  ,  .  We  have  not 
raised  armies  with  ambitious  designs  of  separating  from  Great 
Britain,  and  establishing  independent  states."1  When,  a  few  days 
later,  that  declaration  was  read  to  General  Putnam's  troops,  parad- 
ing on  Prospect  Hjill,  near  Boston,  they  greeted,  with  three  loud 
cries  of  "Amen,"  the  passage  in  which  the  Almighty  was  implored 
to  dispose  their  adversaries  "to  reconciliation  on  reasonable 
terms."2  More  than  two  months  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
Jefferson  wrote  to  a  kinsman  of  his  that  he  was  "looking  with 
fondness  towards  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain."3  More 
than  three  months  after  that  battle,  the  Committee  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  with  Anthony  Wayne  as  their  chairman, 
issued  a  statement  denying  that,  in  taking  up  arms,  the  people  of 
that  county  intended  "to  overturn  the  Constitution  by  declaring 
an  independency,"  and  expressing  their  "abhorrence  even  of  an 
idea  so  pernicious  in  its  nature."4  As  late  as  the  22d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1775,  when  Jeremy  Belknap  went  to  the  American  camp  to 
officiate  as  chaplain,  he  publicly  prayed  for  the  king.5  As  late  as 
December  25,  1775,  the  revolutionary  Congress  of  New  Hamp- 
shire officially  proclaimed  their  disavowal  of  any  purpose  "aiming 
at  independence,"— a,  disavowal  which]  they  incorporated  into  the 
riewf  constitution  fv>r  New  Hampshire  adopted  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1776. 6. 

Such,  then,  upon  the  subject  of  Independence,  was  the  attitude 
of  all  classes  and  parties  in  America  during  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
vears  of  the  Revolution.  In  just  one  sentiment  all  persons,  Tories 
and  Whigs,  seemed  perfectly  to  agree;  namely,  in  abhorrence  of 
the  project  of  separation  from  the  empire.  Suddenly,  however, 
and  within  a  period  of  less  than  six  months,  the  majority  of  the 


1  Journals  of  the  Am.  Cong-.,  I.  103. 

2  D.  Humphreys,  Miscellaneous  Works,   271. 

3  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Ford  ed.,  I.  482. 

4  Am.  Archives,  4th  ser.,  III.  794,  795. 

5  Life  of  Belknap,  by  his  granddaughter,  96,  97. 

6  The  Federal  and  State  Constitutons,  Poore  ed.,  II.   1279. 
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Whigs  turned  completely  around,  and  openly  declared  for  Inde- 
pendence, which,  before  that  time,  they  had  so  vehemently 
repudiated. 

What  were  the  reasons  for  this  astonishing  change  of  front? 
Whatever  they  were,  they  were  not  such  as  to  command  the 
assent  of  all  the  members  of  the  Whig  party.  For,  at  this  sud- 
den change  of  front,  not  a  few  of  the  men  who  had  acted  with 
the  Whigs  refused  to  follow  the  party  any  longer,  and  themselves 
became  Tories.1  What,  then,  did  these  new  Tories  say  to  their 
old  associates,  respecting  the  new  direction  taken  by  the  Whig 
party?  "It  cannot  be,"  said  they,  "that  you  have  thus  entered 
upon  this  long  repudiated  measure  for  Independence,  because  you 
really  think  that  the  objects  for  which  we  began  the  agitation  and 
have  thus  far  conducted  it,  cannot  be  obtained  within  the  empire. 
All  our  demands  are  on  the  point  of  being  granted.  Our  great 
friends  in  Parliament— Chatham,  Camden,  Burke,  Conway,  Barre, 
and  the  rest, — continually  send  us  word  that  complete  success  is  in 
sight ;  that  if  we  will  but  hold  on  to  our  plan  of  agitation  for  larger 
rights  inside  the  empire,  retaining  our  allegiance,  they  can  help 
us;  that  if  we  run  up  the  flag  of  separation,  of  independence, 
we  shall  at  once  discredit  them,  and  destroy  all  their  power  to  be 
of  any  further  use  to  us ;  that  these  political  demands  of  ours  have 
thus  far  been  made  by  us  after  the  method  of  our  English  ances- 
tors, who,  in;  cases  of  need,  have  roughly  acquired  an  increase  of 
political  privilege,  doing  this  as  loyal  subjects  with  weapons  in 
their  hands,  and  even  enrolled  as  troops,  never  in  the  spirit  of 
treason,  never  for  the  rejection  of  allegiance,  never  for  the  dis- 
solution of  national  unity;  that,  even  now,  Lord  North  is  quite 
ready  to  grant  all  our  terms;  that  though  the  king  still  holds  out 
against  any  concession,  even  he  will  have  to  yield  to  the  people 
and  to  Parliament;  that  commissioners  will  soon  be  on  their  way 
hither  to  negotiate  with  us,  and  to  concede  to  us  that  measure  of 
local  self-government  which  we  have  hitherto  proclaimed  as  our 
sole  object  in  the  controversy;  that  by  persisting  a  little  longer 
in  the  line  of  action  upon  which  we  have  hitherto  conducted  the 
whole  movement,  we  shall  certainly  win  for  ourselves  every  politi- 
cal advantage  we  have  ever  professed  to  desire,  and  shall  become 
a  group  of  great,  free,  self-governing  colonies  within  the  British 


1     For  example,  Daniel  Dulany  of  Maryland. 
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Empire.  But  as  separation,  from  the  empire  is  not  called  for  by 
any  requirement  of  political  safety,  so  our  present  resort  to  it 
would  show  either  that  we  are  fickle  in  opinion,  or  that  we  are 
political  hypocrites — as  our  enemies  have  always  charged  us  with 
being — and  that,  under  all  our  disavowals  of  the  purpose  or  the 
wish  for  Independence,  we  have  been  treacherously  working  with 
that  very  object  all  the  time  in  view. ' ' 

VI 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  will  perhaps  be  sufficiently  accom- 
plished if,  in  addition  to  what  has  now  been  brought  forward 
touching  the  personal  character  of  the  Loyalist  party,  and  the 
strength  of  its  argumentative  position,  attention  is  invited'  to 
ttiree  errors  closely  connected  with  the  siibject,  and  still  prevalent 
in  popular  expositions  of  it. 

First,  it  is  an  error  to  represent  the  Tories  of  the  American 
Revolution  as  a  party  of  mere  negation  and  obstruction.  They 
did  deny,  they  did  attempt  to  obstruct;  but  they  also  had  positive 
political  ideas,  as  well  as  precise  measures  in  creative  statesman- 
ship, to  offer  in  the  place  of  those  ideas  and  measures  of  their 
fellow-colonists  to  which  they  made  objection,  and  which  they 
would  have  kept  from  prevailing  if  they  could. 

Secondly,  it  is  an  error  to  represent  the  Tories  of  the  American 
Revolution  as  a  party  opposed  either  to  any  reform  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  colonists  with  the  mother-country,  or  to  the  extension 
of  human  rights  and  liberties  here  or  elsewhere.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  agitation,  they  clearly  saw,  they  strongly  felt,  they 
frankly  declared,  that  the  constitutional  relations  of  the  colonies 
with  the  mother-country  were  in  a  crude  state,  were  unsatisfactory, 
were  in  need  of  being  carefully  revised  and  reconstructed.  This 
admission  of  theirs,  they  never  recalled.  Quite  aside  from  the 
question  of  its  legality,  they  doubted  the  expediency,  under  modern 
conditions,  of  such  an  exertion  of  parliamentary  authority  as  the 
ministry  had  forced  into  life.  Upon  these  points,  there  was  sub- 
stantial agreement  between  all  Americans;  namely,  that  there 
was  a  wrong,  that  there  was  a  danger,,  that  there  should  be  a 
reform.  It  was  chiefly  as  to  the  method  and  the  process  and  the 
scope  of  this  needed  reform,  that  Americans  broke  asunder  into 
two  great  opposing  parties.    The  exact  line  of  cleavage  between 
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these  two  parties,  together  with  the  tone  and  the  spirit  character- 
istic of  each  party,  may  now  be  traced  with  precision  in  the  history 
of  the  Congress  of  1774. 

Within  that  body,  the  Tory  party,  both  as  regards  its  political 
ideas  and  its  conscientiousness,  was  represented  by  Joseph  Gal- 
loway, who,  indeed,  had  permitted  himself  to  be  made  a  delegate, 
in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  Congress  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
would  commit  the  American  people  to  reform  through  reconcilia- 
tion, rather  than  to  reform  through  separation.  Then  it  was  that 
he  brought  forward  his  celebrated  plan  for  curing  the  political 
evils  which,  all  Americans  complained  of,  and  for  preventing 
their  recurrence.  This  was  simply  a  scheme  for  what  we  should 
now  call  home-rule,  on  a  basis  of  colonial  confederation,  with  an 
American  parliament  to  be  elected  every  three  years  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  several  colonies,  and  with  a  governor-general  to  be 
appointed  by  the  crown.  The  plan  came  very  near  to  adoption. 
The  member  who  introduced  it  was  himself  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  great  influence;  it  was  supported  in  debate  by  James  Duane, 
by  John  Jay,  and  by  Edward  Rutledge ;  it  was  pronounced  by  the 
latter  to  be  "almost  a  perfect  plan";  and  in  the  final  trial  it  was 
lost  only  by  a  vote  of  six  colonies  to  five.  Could  it  have  been 
adopted  in  Congress  and  outside,  the  disruption  of  the  British 
Empire  would  certainly  have  been  averted  for  that  epoch,  and,  as 
an  act  of  violence  and  of  unkindness,  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
averted  forever ;  while  the  thirteen  English  colonies  would  have 
remained  English  colonies,  without  ceasing  to  be  free.1 

Thirdly,  it  is  an  error  to  represent  the  Tories  of  our  Revolu- 
tion as  composed  of  Americans  lacking  in  love  for  their  native 
country,  or  in  zeal  for  its  liberty,  or  in  willingness  to  labor,  or 
fight,  or  even  to  die,  for  what  they  conceived  to  be  its  interests. 
As>  was  most  natural,  the  party  which  succeeded  in  carrying 
tlirough  the  Congress  of  1774  such  measures  and  methods  of 
political  reform  as,  in  fact,  led  to  civil  war,  and,  finally,  to  Ameri- 
can Independence,  took  for  itself  the  name  of  the  patriotic  party, 


1  Although  Galloway's  plan  was  regularly  introduced  Into  the  Congress, 
and  regularly  debated  there,  and  regularly  voted  on,  yet,  after  it 
was  rejected,  all  reference  to  it  was  swept  from  the  records.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Journals  of  that  Congress.  The  last  few 
sentences  in  the  above  paragraph  have  been  transferred  by  me 
from  a  book  of  mine  on  Patrick  Henry,  102, 
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its  members  being  commonly  called  "patriots,"  Beyond  question, 
the  Whig  party  was  a  patriotic  party ;  but  it  is  not  now  apparent 
that  those  Americans  who  failed  in  their  honest  and  sacrificial 
championship  of  measures  which  would  have  given  us  political 
reform  and  political  safety,  but  without  civil  war  and  without  an 
angry  disruption  of  the  English-speaking  race,  can  justly  be  re- 
garded as  having  been,  either  in  doctrine,  or  in  purpose,  or  in  act, 
an  unpatriotic  party. 


HOW  THE  STATE  AND  THE  HISTORICAL 

ASSOCIATION  MAY  BE  OF 

MUTUAL  ASSISTANCE. 


By  Hon.  James  Austin  Holden,  State  Historian. 


In  these  electric  and  gas  fed  times,  today  crowds  so  closely 
upon  the  heels  of  tomorrow,  that  the  deeds  of  yesterday  are  prac- 
tically hidden  behind  the  dust  clouds  and  road  fogs  of  the  on-rush- 
ing machine  of  daily  progress. 

Before  the  great  god,  "Financial  Success,"  the  modern 
' '  golden  calf, ' '  passes  an  ever  increasing  stream  of  devotees,  most- 
ly of  non- American  birth,  generally  with  non- American  ideals,  to 
whom  "America"  means  little  more  than  a  place  in  which  to 
make  money,  and  to  achieve  prominence,  at  any  cost.  If  but  a  tithe 
of  what  reputable  newspapers  print  is  so,  the  land  of  Freedom  is 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  land  of  License,  with  a  red  rag  tolerat- 
ed as  its  symbol,  and  the  Marseillaise  instead  of  "Our  Country" 
as  its  anthem,  the  land  of  Liberty,  one  of  restraint  through  trick- 
sters' laws  and  crooked  legal  interpretations,  a  Free  Press  the 
misnomer  for  a  hideous  creation  of  the  advertising  agent,  the 
political  gangster  and  the  bankers'  emissary. 

In  every  state  in  the  Union,  wherever  the  iron  horse  runs  upon 
his  shining  rails,  he  travels  upon  what  is  known  as  "the  right  of 
way,"  whereon  he  and  his  are  privileged  to  go  at  will  upon  their 
owner's  business.  At  every  public  crossroad  and  highway,  stands 
a  signboard,  bidding  the  passerby  to  "stop,  look  and  listen"  for 
the  train- whistle  and  bell,  which  give  warning  of  a  coming  peril 
to  life  and  limb.  The  law  of  public  policy  has  decreed,  that  he 
who  runs,  must  read  this  warning,  or  else  take  the  consequences. 

To  many  people  the  history  of  our  yesterdays  is  a  bore,  its 
acquaintanceship  mostly  useful  as  a  means  for  obtaining  school 
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counts,  or  to  provide  "filling"  for  popular  works  of  fiction,  or 
less  popular,  but  more  highly  illustrated  books  of  travel.  "To 
declare  a  love  of  history  for  history's  sake"  would  possibly  be 
to  subject  the  proponent  of  such  a  statement  to  an  enquiry  in 
lunacy,  by  materialists,  fortune-seekers,  and  our  idle  classes  rich 
or  poor.  To  love  it  for  the  light  it  throws  on  what  has  been, 
what  is  and  what  may  be  the  life  story  of  a  nation  however,  is 
fortunately  considered  proper,  especially  in  connection  with  mem- 
bership in  Patriotic  Societies,  and  to  the  thinker  along  political 
and  economical  lines,  sane  and  satisfactory. 

In  view  of  the  high  speed  at  which  our  national  engine  and 
its  heavy  train  are  running,  it  is  essential  to  have  erected  as  many 
guideboards  and  signposts  as  possible,  to  protect  all  the  cross- 
roads' traffic  and  the  country-wide  trade,  in  mental  and  material 
matters. 

It  is  therefore  the  duty,  not  only  of  this  organization  but  of 
every  cognate  and  allied  association,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
such  offices  as  mine,  to  preserve  the  old  ideals,  the  old  customs,  the 
old  tenets  of  our  belief  in  liberty,  justice  and  equal  rights  by 
placing  squarely  in  sight,  these  signs,  bearing  the  wisdom  of  the 
fathers,  the  age-old  authority  of  the  sages,  the  concise  and  com- 
mon-sense meaning  of  our  olden  constitutional  bill  of  rights,  as  the 
law  of  the  road  of  our  daily  existence. 

This  outward  expression  of  our  inward  faith  can  well  be  made 
at  such  meetings  as  this.  Thus  we  help  to  keep  alive  the  patriotic 
value  of  our  history  through  a  mutual  and  reciprocal  interchange 
of  ideas,  plans  and  historical  undertakings,  and,  by  exemplifying 
the  salient  points,  of  that  history,  and  applying  them  to  our  daily 
needs,  aid  in  keeping  perfect  that  equal  balance  necessary  to  pro- 
tect and  maintain  the  integrity  of  our  Country  and  our  State. 

In  view  of  my  relation  to  a  class  of*  State  duties  1}  have  been 
asked  to  explain  at  this  meeting  ' '  How  the  State  and  the  Historical 
Association  May  be  of  Mutual  Assistance"?  To  explain  properly 
the  relations  of  the  State  to  historical  matters,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  back  to  fundamentals. 

The  earlier  annals  of  our  country  were  written  by  historians 
who  relied  chiefly  upon  contemporary  European  works,  traditions, 
gazettes,  letters,  or  the  statements  of  eye  witnesses  when  obtain- 
able; and  in  a  few  cases  upon  the  diaries  and  journals  left  by 
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participants  in  the  initiatory  struggles  of  the  colonies  and  the  re- 
public. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  however,  a,  new 
school  of  historians  came  into  existence,  George  Bancroft  and 
Francis  Parkman  being  perhaps  the  leading  American  representa- 
tives of  this  school.  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  historic  criticism 
and  skepticism,  this  school  of  writers  insisted  on  contemporary 
documents,  when  possible,  thus  being  the  forerunners  of  the  mod- 
ern school  of  "historic  documentation,"  whose  disciples  must  see 
for  themselves  the  original  manuscript  in  each  individual  case. 

New  York  State  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  the  value  and 
importance  of  securing  its  written  history.  About  1814  efforts 
were  made  to  put  in  shape  the  public  records  of  the  Province  and 
State  of  New  York,  going  back  almost  to  its  very  origin  in  1609, 
and  including  both  the  Dutch  and  English  archives.  From  then 
on,  more  or  less  attention  was  given  to  them  by  various  officials. 

After  having  had  several  abiding  places,  the  papers  and  docu- 
ments had  in  these  later  years  been  deposited  finally  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  State  Librarian,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Archivist.  The  collections  were  varied,  their  number  enormous, 
their  historic  value  beyond  calculation.  Nearly  all  of  them  bore 
an  intimate  relation  to  the  life  story  of  the  State,  and  a  full  and 
correct  knowledge  of  these  documents  was  essential  to  the  student 
of  its  history.  Sad  indeed  is  the  thought  that  this  most  complete 
and  comprehensive  set  of  records  had  to  be  practically  destroyed 
by  the  unfortunate  fire  of  March,  1911,  which  ruined  the  library 
and  badly  damaged  the  Capitol  building. 

In  1839,  the  legislature  of  this  State  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment, of  an  agent  to  visit  England,  Holland  and  France  to  secure 
the  originals  or  copies  of  all  documents  relating  to,  or  in  any  way 
affecting  the  colonial  or  other  history  of  this  State,  that  he  might 
deem  important.  The  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  was  appro- 
priated for  defraying  the  agent's  expenses.  Under  this  law  a  well 
equipped  historian,  John  Eomeyn  Brodhead,  was  commissioned  as 
agent.  He  began  his  duties  May  1,  1841,  and  for  nearly  three 
years  labored  diligently  among  the  archives  of  the  record  offices  of 
England,  Holland  and  France.  Before  the  work  was  completed  in 
the  summer  of  1844,  eight  thousand  dollars  more  had  been  appro- 
priated for  his  expenses. 
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It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  residents  of  Northern  New 
York  to  know  that  Silas  Wright,  a  former  resident  of  Hudson 
Falls,  then  Sandy  Hill,  whose  life  story  has  of  late  been  revived 
by  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  Governor  Sulzer,  was  then  Governor 
and  to  him  Mr.  Brodhead  made  his  final  report. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Brodhead 's  labors  was  the  collection  of 
about  eighty  volumes  of  manuscript  relating  to  the  early  history 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1848,  E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.,  a  noted  linguist,  historian  and  editor,  was  empowered  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  to  edit  and  publish  these  papers,  which, 
under  the  title  of  "Documents  Relating  to  the  Colonial  History 
of  the  State  of  New  York,"  we  now  have  in  ten  folio  volumes. 
Some  of  these  were  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor, 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  State  Comptroller.  But  later  on, 
through  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1856,  the  publication  was)  com- 
pleted under  the  authority  of  the  Regents  of  the  University.  Thus 
were  these  desirable  documents  made  available  for  historic  pur- 
poses, and  preserved  in  printed  form  for  all  time. 

Another  equally  valuable  work  was  the  ' '  Documentary  History 
of  New  York,"  edited  by  Dr.  O'Callaghan,  consisting  of  four  octavo 
volumes  and  published  between  1849  and  1851.  This  contains  vari- 
ous records,  letters,  journals  and  maps  pertaining  to  the  early 
Indian,  Dutch  and  English  occupancies  of  New  York,  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  State  and  of  various  events  connected  with  its  history 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  after  years  the  older  Colonial  Documents  were  supple- 
mented by  five  other  volumes  relating  to  the  Dutch  occupancy  and 
the  Revolutionary  war,  edited  by  Berthold  Fernow. 

Other  important  records  were  published  between  the  sixties 
and  seventies  by  Dr.  O'Callaghan,  some  later  by  Franklin  B. 
Hough,  and  some  still  later  by  former  State  Librarian  Henry  A. 
Homes. 

Up  to  the  year  1895  then,  it  is  seen  that  the  historical  manu- 
script treasures  of  the  State  were  either  published  in  a  desultory 
manner,  or  were  left  untouched,  save  for  the  researches  of  visiting 
historians.  No  particular  care  was  taken  of  manuscripts.  Every 
department  had  its  shelves  filled  with  what  most  of  the  political  in- 
habitants considered  useless  trash.  During  this  period  many  valu- 
able documents  were  borrowed,  never  to  be  returned;  many  were 
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lost ;  while  some  were  destroyed  by  vermin  and  the  ravages  of  time. 
Occasionally  a  volume  of  historic  interest  would  be  published  by 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  or  an  officer  of  some  one  of  the  de- 
partments, but  such  work  was  unsystematic,  and  as  a  rule,  hidden 
away  under  an  obscure  departmental  label. 

In  the  year  1895,  for  the  practical  purposes  of  preserving  and 
unifying  a  spirit  of  State  and  National  patriotism;  and  publishing 
the  inspiring  deeds  of  our  fathers,  as  found  in  our  State  records,  the 
office  of  State  Historian  was  instituted.  At  this  time  the  Hon. 
Hugh  Hastings  of  New  York  City,  through  the  help  of  certain  citi- 
zens of  New  York,  procured  legislation  establishing  the  office,  Mr. 
Hastings  being  appointed  the  first  incumbent  under  the  enabling 
act.  Under  this  law  the  State  Historian's  duties  were  practically 
restricted  to  the  publication  of  official  records  relating  to  the  vari- 
ous wars  of  the  colonies  and  states  in  which  New  York  had  been 
interested.  During  the  twelve  years  he  was  in  office,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings prepared  data  and  published  a  large  number  of  the  manu- 
script records  of  the  State,  treating  of  the  Colonial,  Revolutionary, 
War  of  1812,  and  Civil  War  periods,  aggregating  about  twenty- 
five  volumes.  At  the  time  he  was  superseded  in  1907  by  the  Hon. 
Victor  H.  Paltsits,  an  appointee  of  Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Hastings  had  in  type  and  proof  form,  many  of  the  Sir  William 
Johnson  manuscripts,  which  have  thus  been  saved,  even  though  in 
imperfect  shape,  for  the  use  of  future  generations,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  originals  were  badly  riddled  or  destroyed  by  the 
fire  of  1911. 

Abandoning  the  periods  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  work- 
ing, Mr.  Palsits  struck  out  for  himself  in  the  early  colonial  times, 
thus  preserving  by  his  publications  the  records  of  the  first  English 
Governors  of  the  colony  from  1668  to  1673,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
later  Revolutionary  records  pertaining  to  the  County  of  Albany. 

M>ay  22,  1911,  the  present  State  Historian,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  Excellency  John  A.  Dix,  took  office  and  began  his 
labors,  which  were  greatly  complicated  and  badly  hampered  by  the 
fact  of  the  destructive  fire  in  the  month  of  March  preceding, 
which,  as  mentioned,  had  destroyed  the  west  wing  of  the  Capitol, 
containing  the  State  Library  with  its  countless  treasures  of  manu- 
scripts, reference  books,  maps  and  historical  data  of  all  descrip- 
tions. 
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In  spite  of  the  lack  of  material  to  work  upon,  the  labors  of 
the  office  were  not  interrupted,  and  plans  were  made  for  future 
publications. 

In  view  of  the  serious  damage  to  the  Johnson  manuscripts, 
which  consisted  of  a  mass  of  correspondence  to  and  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  that  covered  our  most  important  Colonial  and  Pre- 
Revolutionary  period,  the  speaker  deemed  it  advisable  to  form  plans 
immediately  for  a  publication  to  be  derived  from  this  material. 
On  going  over  what  was  left,  however,  it  seemed  best  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  original  plan,  so  that  during  the  last  year  or  so 
circulars  have  been  sent  out  to  every  library,  archivist  and  import- 
ant historical  and  patriotic  society  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, asking  for  lists  of  Sir  William  Johnson  letters  or  papers,  or 
other  cognate  material,  which  might  be  in  their  possession. 

At  the  request  of  the  Division  of  History,  the  State  Library 
has  secured  from  the  Public  Eecord  Office  and  British  Meseum 
in  London,  copies  of  all  Johnson  papers  not  contained  in  the  pub- 
lication known  as  ' '  Documents  Relating  to  Colonial  History ' ' ;  while 
the  able  archivist  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  also  added  his  con- 
tribution from  the  Johnson  papers  in  the  Dominion  archives. 

From  all  these  sources  it  is  hoped,  though  it  may  be  a  vain 
hope,  that  many  of  the  burned  letters  and  papers  may  be  restored, 
inasmuch  as  the  collections  in  possession  of  the  State  Library  con- 
sisted largely  of  preliminary  or  rough  drafts  from  which  the  so- 
called  "fair  copies"  were  made  and  sent  out  to  correspondents  and 
officials.  In  those  days,  as  you  know,  drafts  of  important  letters 
were  always  made,  answering  to  some  extent  the  same  purpose 
which  our  typewritten  carbon  copies  do  at  the  present  time.  As 
soon  as  this  inquiry  can  be  closed,  one  or  more  volumes  will  be 
issued. 

If  any  members  of  this  Association  know  of  any  collections  or 
even  single  specimens  of  these'  Johnson  manuscripts  or  of  any  col- 
lection of  Clinton  manuscripts,  the  speaker  would  be  pleased  to 
know  of  their  location  and  extent. 

During  the  past  year,1  at  the  request  of  the  speaker,  an  appro- 
priation of  $500  was  secured  from  the  legislature,  with  which  to 
have  prepared  a  much  desired  and  greatly  demanded  index  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Records  of  the   State,  which  were   published  some 

1     Laws  of  New  York.  1912.  vol.  2 .   ,  p.  1286. 
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years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  State  Historian  Hugh  Hastings. 
The  work  has  been  done  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  T.  Corwin,  who  pre- 
pared the  original  volumes,  and  the  copy  for  this  index  is  about 
ready  for  the  State  printer.  These  records  are  quite  valuable  for 
historical  purposes,  but  have  never  been  available,  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  suitable  index. 

Within  a  few  months  the  speaker  was  advised  of  the  existence 
of  a  large  mass  of  correspondence  pertaining  to  Colonel  Israel 
Keith,  a  pioneer  foundryman  of  Vermont  and  hitherto  humble 
and  unknown  hero  of  the  Revolution,  who  nevertheless  was  some- 
what prominent  in  his  own  day  and  generation,  not  only  as  a 
lawyer  in  Boston,  but  in  connection  with  the  occupancy  of  New 
York  State  by  troops  under  command  of  General  Heath.  He  also 
had  charge  of  Burgoyne's  Convention  troops  at  Cambridge,  after 
the  surrender,  thus  linking  his  history  with  that  of  our  own  State. 

These  papers  have  lately  been  acquired  by  the  State  Library, 
and  will  be  published  by  the  Division  of  History  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  concluding  volume  to  the  Index  to  the  Governor  George 
Clinton  Papers,  the  first  of  which  was  issued  soon  after  the  speaker 
took  office,  is  about  ready  for  publishing.  So  it  is  hoped  that  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  several  books  of  value  to  historians  can  be  is- 
sued by  this  division. 

On  taking  office,  the  speaker  realized  that  there  was  a  great 
opportunity  to  do  what  had  never  seemed  to  be  feasible  before,  i.  e. 
to  bring  the  State  Historian's  office  in  touch  and  connection  with 
the  schools  of  the  State.  It  was  therefore  arranged  by  legislative 
action,  to  have  this  done,  and  on  October  1,  1911,  the  office  of  State 
Historian  was  transferred  to  the  Education  Department  and  made 
the  Division  of  History,  its  head  being  subsequently  denominated 
by  the  Board  of  Regents  ' '  State  Historian  and  Chief  of  the  Divis- 
ion of  History."  1 

At  the  same  time  there  was  formed  a  Division  of  Records, 
whose  chief  should  look  after  and  preserve  the  obsolete,  unused, 
but  still  historically  valuable  records,  papers  and  books  of  the  vari- 
ous civil  divisions  in  the  State,  heretofore  left  uncared  for  and  at 
the  tender  mercies  of  job-holders,  and  exposed  to  damage  by  fire 


1     See  Journal  of  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  for  June  22,  1911,  PP- 
423-425.     Idem  for  Dec.  7,  1911,  pp.  510,  531. 
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and  the  elements;  this  Division's  functions  also  to  be,  to  conserve 
and  protect  the  present  records  and  secure  their  permanency.1 

This  brings  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  then, 
the  State  Librarian,  the  State  Archivist,  the  State  Historian  and 
the  Supervisor  of  Records  into  one  harmonious  and  interrelated 
machine,  whose  workings  under  the  Education  Law,  cannot  help 
but  result  in  greater  efficiency,  in  better  service  and  in  broader  and 
more  ample  power. 

As  we  are  all  interested  in  seeing  the  wheels  go  around  in 
governmental  matters,  it  may  be  of  interest  for  you  to  know  what 
the  functions  and  duties  of  the  State  Historian  were  to  be  under 
the  amalgamation  act. 

Under  Chapter  390  of  the  Laws  of  1911  he  was  authorized, 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Regents,  "to  collect,  collate,  com- 
pile, edit  and  prepare  for  publication  all  official  records,  memoranda 
and  data  relative  to  the  colonial  wars,  war  of  the  revolution,  war  of 
1812,  Mexican  war,  and  war  of  the  rebellion,  together  with  all 
official  records,  memoranda  and  statistics  affecting  the  relations  be- 
tween this  commonwealth  and  foreign  powers,  between  this  state 
and  other  states,  and  between  this  state  and  the  United  States." 

The  Law  of  1911,  under  which  the  State  Historian's  office  was 
transferred  to  the  Education  Department,  thus  for  the  first  time 
in  nearly  half  a  century  bringing  to  the  Board  of  Regents  the  powd- 
er and  authority  to  publish  once  more  the  history  of  the  State, 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  them  so  many  years  before,  confined, 
as  will  be  noted  the  activities  of  the  Division  of  History  almost 
exclusively  to  the  publication  of  records  relating  to  the  war  history 
of  the  State.  Recognizing  that  her  political,  commercial  and  civil 
history  is  of  equal  value  with  the  other,  the  Division  of  History,  in 
connection  with  the  Division  of  Records,  procured  the  consent  of 
the  late  Commissioner  of  Education  to  introduce  an  amendment 
to  the  Education  Law,  which  May  1,  of  the  present  year  became  a 
law  with  the  Governor's  approval,  and  is  now  Chapter  424  of  the 
Laws  of  1913.2  The  change  in  the  Law  affecting  the  Division 
of  History  is  as  follows: 

"Functions  of  the  Division  of  History.  It  shall  be  the 
function  of  the  Division  of  History,  subject  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Regents,  to  collect,  collate,  compile,  edit  and  prepare  for  publi- 


1  Vide  Supra. 

2  Laws  of  New  York,  1913,  Vol.  II,  pp.  889-93. 
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cation  all  official  records,  memoranda,  statistics  and  data  relative 
to  the  history  of  the  colony  and  State  of  New  York. 

"It  shall  also  be  the  function  of  the  Division  of  History  in 
collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Public  Records,  when  authorized 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  so  to  do,  to  collate,  compile,  edit 
and  prepare  for  publication  as  above  the  official  records,  archives 
or  papers  of  any  of  the  civil  subdivisions  of  the  State. 

"And  it  shall  further  be  the  function  of  the  Division  of  His- 
tory to  collate,  compile,  edit  and  prepare  for  publication  as  above 
such  archives,  records,  letters  and  manuscripts,  belonging  to  the 
State  or  any  of  its  offices  or  departments,  or  to  any  historical  or 
patriotic  society  or  association  chartered  by  the  Regents  or  by  sta- 
tute law,  or  any  other  archives,  records,  papers  and  manuscripts,  as 
in  the  judgment  of  the  State  Historian  but  by  authority  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  it  shall  be  deemed  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  State  to  publish,  for  the  preservation  of  the  State's  his- 
tory." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  scope  of  the  Division  of  History 
is  materially  enlarged  and  its  powers  amplified  by  the  new  law; 
it  is  now  enabled,  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioner,  to  pub- 
lish anything  of  value  relative  to  the  history  of  the  colony  and 
State  of  New  York. 

It  seems  to  be  a  generally  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  State 
Historian's  office  is  in  the  nature  of  a  recording  office,  where  all 
the  deeds  for  good  or  for  ill  of  the  State  are  entered  up.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  State  Historian's  duties,  as  has  been  stated,  are 
rather  clearly  denned  by  law,  or  hereafter  will  be  those  prescribed 
by  the  Regents  or  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Under  the  statutes  of  the  State,  the  number  of  publications 
for  each  department  is  fixed,  the  State  Historian's  office  being 
allowed  2700  copies  of  each  volume  issued  by  him,  of  which  500 
must  go  to  the  State  Library  for  its  distribution ;  the  rest  being 
sent  to  a  carefully  selected  list  of  societies,  colleges,  historians  or 
persons  interested  in  historical  matters. 

Although  under  no  especial  legal  obligation  to  do  so,  the 
office  of  State  Historian,  from  its  inception,  has  answered  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  historical  queries  which  have  been  sent  in  to  it  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  whenever  it  has  been  possible  without  too 
great   an   expenditure   of  time  and  research.     The  number  and 
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quality  of  these  inquiries  would  be  surprising  to  the  uninitiated, 
as  many  of  them  could  be  answered  by  reference  to  a  first  class 
encyclopedia,  or  a  visit  to  the  nearest  library. 

Until  the  rehabilitation  of  the  State  Library  after  the  fire, 
this  Division  took  upon  itself  the  work  of  answering  such  gen- 
ealogical queries  as  it  could  from  its  own  limited  library.  Now  all 
these  are  turned  over  to  the  proper  section  of  the  State  Library. 

In  looking  up  some  of  the  matters  referred  to  this  Division,  it 
has  been  found  that  there  is  a  woeful  lack  of  information  obtain- 
able upon  the  following'  subjects: 

First,  there  is  no  accessible  complete  list  of  state  historical 
associations  other  than  that  in  our  own  transactions;  nor  is  there 
a  complete  list  of  the  various  patriotic  and  fraternal  organizations 
having  to  do  with  the  history  of  the  State. 

Second,  there  seems  to  be  nowhere  in  existence  a  complete 
list  of  the  museums  containing  historical  and  archeological  col- 
lections, or  a  list  of  the  private  collections  of  such  materials. 

Third,  scattered  all  through  this  State  are  monuments  or 
markers  of  historical  value.  A  list  of  these  with  their  inscriptions 
and  locations  should  be  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  State  Historian, 
in  order  that  he  may  properly  answer  questions  regarding  them, 
when  brought  to  his  attention.  If  each  member  of  this  Association 
would  endeavor  to  supply  for  his  own  particular  locality  this  in- 
formation, it  would  greatly  advance  the  historical  interests  of 
the  State  and  assist  materially  in  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion when  requested. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  State  Historian  to  secure 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  school-teachers  and  their  pupils 
throughout  the  State,  along  this  line,  but  so  far  with  little  or  no 
success.  It  may  come  to  a  systematic  campaign  by  trained  investi- 
gators, in  which  case  the  State  Historian  would  hope  to  have  the 
co-operation  and  support  of  this  Association  in  taking  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  late  Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
Hon.  Andrew  S-  Draper,  at  the  time  of  amalgamation,  that  the 
Division  of  History  should  be  made  what  he  termed  "a  clearing 
house  for  the  history  of  the  whole  State, ' '  and  to  this  desirable  end 
the  present  State  Historian  invokes  the  aid,  co-operation,  assist- 
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ance  and  collaboration  of  this  Association  and  of  each  individual 
member  thereof. 

It  is  our  hope  that  it  may  be  able  so  to  equip  itself  that  it 
will  be  prepared  to  aid  to  the  fullest  extent  the  historical  scholars 
and  writers  of  the  State,  in  solving  the  various  problems  which 
may  trouble  them,  and  that  it  will  be  in  touch  and  harmony  with 
the  various  historical  or  patriotic  societies  and  organizations 
throughout  the  State. 

Under  the  new  conditions,  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that  all  of 
the  organizations  which  have  their  inception  and  being  in  the 
events'  which  preceded,  or  are  a  part  of  the  Revolution,  or  of  any 
other  important  epoch  in  our  history,  act  with  me  in  obtaining 
unpublished  data,  in  stimulating  historic  interest,  and  in  securing 
from  the  State  legislators  their  earnest  co-operation  and  support  in 
the  matter  of  appropriations  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  historic 
structures,  the  marking  of  historic  spots,  and  the  erection  of  mem- 
orials to  those  who  by  action  and  example  were  instrumental  in 
founding,  establishing  and  advancing  our  commonwealth. 

It  will  soon  be  the  appointed  time  when  the  mania  of  the_ 
American  housewife  for  the  fall  cleaning  will  be  made  manifest. 
If  a  part  of  this  energy  can  be  directed  toward  the  exploration 
of  old  chests,  bureaus,  trunks  and  boxes  for  military  journals, 
diaries,  letters  or  manuscripts  relating  to  any  of  the  various  periods 
of  our  national  existence,  for  historical  pamphlets,  for  works  on 
State,  town  or  county  history,  and  if  these  then  can  be  turned 
over  to  the  Division  of  History,  much  good  may  be  accomplished, 
for  of  all  the  germs  which  may  be  stirred  up  by  the  semi-annual 
cleaning,  the  historic  microbe  is  the  most  desirable  to  look  after 
and  preserve. 

A  close  search  of  the  newspapers  for  items  relating  to  his- 
torical topics  connected  with  the  life  of  the  State,  especially  of 
your  own  special  community,  the  biographies  of  men  who  have 
fought  in  any  of  our  country's  wars— the  obituaries  of  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War  now  appearing  in  too  frequent  succession  in  our 
daily  press,  or  notices  of  those  who  have  been  made  prominent  in 
the  State's  advancement  and  success,  is  likewise  earnestly  solicited 
for  the  proposed  scrap-book  of  the  Division,  which  has  an  excellent 
beginning  in  our  files. 

In  almost  every  county  of  the  State,  there  will  be  found  some 
neglected  God's  acre,  some  public  or  private  burial  place,  wherein 
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lie  the  remains  of  the  patriots  who  made  our  country  possible.  If 
the  names  of  these  heroes  with  their  epitaphs  could  be  collected 
through  some  concerted  effort,  they  would  form  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  historical  annals  of  this  part  of  the  State.  This  is  a  work 
which  this  organization  could  well  engage  in,  where  it  has  not  al- 
ready been  done  in  any  vicinity,  and  which,  if  divided  among  an 
automobile  party  or  two,  would  not  necessitate  the  expenditure  of 
much  time  or  strength;  remembering  always  that  accuracy  in 
copying  is  a  prime  necessity. 

Last  year  the  Division  of  History  secured  the  passage  of  an 
act  requiring  the  city  and  town  clerks  to  make  such  records  when 
a  cemetery  was  abandoned  and  used  for  other  purposes,  as  would 
be  helpful  in  this  line.  The  State  Library  is  also  taking  up  this 
matter ;  so,  among  all  these  agencies,  good  results  should  be  secured. 

Every  little  while  there  appears  in  the  daily  papers  an  item 
to  the  effect  that  this  or  that  old  house  or  structure,  with  a  hun- 
dred or  more  years  of  history  attached  to  it,  has  been  demolished, 
or,  worse  than  that,  has  been  remodeled  or  modernized.  Before 
such  a  catastrophe  can  happen  generally,  all  such  old  buildings 
should  be  listed  by  committees  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
various  historical  and  patriotic  societies  of  the  State,  photographs 
should  be  taken  of  them,  copies  of  which  should  be  filed  with  the 
Division  of  History,  with  brief  statements  as  to  what  the  buildings 
are,  where  they  are,  and  what  they  have  been  used  for ;  and,  if  pos- 
sible, a  list  should  be  attached  giving*  the  various  owners  or 
families  who  have  occupied  them.  If  they  have  any  specific  his- 
tory, this  should  be. fully  treated. 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  paper,  the  speaker  is  decidedly  in 
favor  of  tableting  or  marking  historic  sites  and  spots.  For  I 
believe  there  should  be  some  permanent  form  in  which  may  be 
acknowledged  the  good  work  done  in  our  fathers'  time  and  in 
the  days  of  those  who  went  before  them. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  the  extolling  and  glorifica- 
tion of  things  purely  warlike  and  pertaining  to  war,  since  "peace 
too  hath  her  victories. ' '  Our  great  men  have  not  all  been  warriors 
—some  have  given  their  lives  to  statesmanship,  others  to  the  pro- 
fessions, others  to  inventions,  and  still  others  to  quiet  but  resultful 
benevolences.  Others  deserve  commemoration  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  literary  arts,  the  sciences,  or  for  the  foundation  of  some  in- 
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dustry  upon  which  the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  community 
are  based.  All  such  are  as  much  entitled  to  the  purple  wreaths 
of  fame  as  the  soldier  to  his  laurel  wreath  of  victory. 

So,  for  such  of  these  as  may  have  lived,  moved  and  had 
their  being  in  the  community  where  you  reside,  or,  having  been 
born  here,  have  removed  to  other  fields  of  labor,  I  recommend 
the  securing  of  biographical  accounts  and  portraits,  and  where 
their  prominence  deserves,  the  erection  of  suitable  memorials  in 
their  honor. 

Thus  briefly  and  imperfectly,  have  been  indicated  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  State  as  represented  by  the  Division  of  History 
and  the  State  Historian,  and  the  Historical  Association  may  recip- 
rocally aid  each  other. 

There  is  another  field  however  in  w;hich  we  may  both  work  to 
advantage  and  from  our  co-operative  efforts  bring  forth  a  harvest 
of  benefit,  not  only  to  the  Association  but  to  historical  scholars. 

A  quasi  jocular  reference  was  made  in  the  circular  letter  of 
our  Secretary,  to  the  fact  that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  to  secure  the  printing  of  our 
transactions  by  the  State.  This  question,  which  was  of  such  vital 
financial  interest  to  the  Association,  and  which  has  been  or  w^ll 
be  thoroughly  discussed  at  our  business  session,  was  deemed  worthy 
by  me  of  being  incorporated  in  this  paper,  that  it  might  be  brought 
before  a  larger  number  of  the  members  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible. 

Among  the  general  laws,  is  one  called  the  "State  Printing 
Law"  under  which  the  reports  of  the  several  state  officers  and 
departments  are  submitted  to  the  legislature,  and  by  it  ordered 
printed  as  legislative  documents.  Understanding  that  this  law 
was  to  be  amended,  the  speaker  secured  interviews  with  Senator 
A.  J.  Griffin  and  Assemblyman  Louis  A.  Cuvillier,  who  had  charge 
of  the  amended  bill  in  their  respective  houses,  and  secured  their 
assistance  in  having  inserted  a  clause  whereby  the  Association's 
printing  should  be  done  by  the  State.  The  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society  had  asked  in  the  same  bill  for  the 
publication  of  one  thousand  copies  of  its  proceedings,  "five  hun- 
dred for  the  legislature  and  five  hundred  for  the  use  of  the  organ- 
ization." Our  membership  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  eight 
hundred,  w;e  had  placed*  in  the  printing  bill  the  following  clause : 
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"For  the  report  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  copies,  five  hundred  for  the  legislature 
and  one  thousand  for  the  use  of  the  said  organization."  I  have 
lost  track  of  the  number  of  times  thereafter  that  this  bill  was 
amended,  reprinted  and  sent  back  to  committee  before  it  was  re- 
ported upon  favorably  and  brought  up  for  final  consideration. 
After  our  amendments  were  included  and  printed,  a  number  of 
other  departments  and  societies  asked  to  have  amendments  made 
and  it  was  not  until  the  closing  days  of  the.  session  that  the  bill, 
having  narrowly  escaped  the  scrap  heap  on  several  occasions, 
through  the  assistance  of  President  of  the  Senate  Wagner,  and 
Speaker  Smith,  was  passed  by  both  houses  and  sent  to  the  Governor. 

Subsequently,  as  you  know,  this  bill,  although  strongly  sup- 
ported, was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  The  principal  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  your  representatives  as  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why 
this  bill  should  be  passed  by  the  legislature  and  be  signed  by  the 
Executive,  were  that  we  were  acting  as  custodians  of  the  Lake 
George  Battleground  park  and  the  Crown  Point  reservation,  and 
performing  at  times  rather  arduous  duties;  without  remuneration 
or  recompense.  There  is  considerable  work  connected  with  the 
care  of  these  two  pieces  of  State  property,  which  so  far  has  fallen 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  few  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Association.  This  w;ork  however  has  been  gladly  performed  by 
them  for  the  sake  of  increasing  historic  interest  in  these  well  known 
and  important  battlegrounds  whereon  were  settled  some  of  the 
most  important  issues  of  colonial  days. 

Then  too,  by  Chapter  716  of  the  Laws  of  1913,1  an  addition- 
al duty  has  been  imposed  upon  this  Association  by  its  assumption 
of  the  custodianship  of  the  Bennington  battlefield,  authority  for 
whose  purchase  by  the  State  is  conferred  by  this  law-  The  pur- 
chase price  is  to  be  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  after  title  is 
acquired  the  law  states  it  "  shall  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  an  historic  landmark  and 
for  educational  and  patriotic  purposes,  and  the  care  and  control 
thereof  shall  be  vested  in  the  New  York  State  Historical  Associa- 
tion, who  under  the  direction  of  the  state  comptroller  shall  improve 
and  care  for  the  same  as  a  public  park.  The  said  association  may 
employ  a  caretaker  therefor  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  which  sum  shall  be  paid  to 

1    Laws  of  New  York,  1913,  pp.  1830-32. 
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the  treasurer  of  said  association  annually  by  the  state  comptroller 
upon  the  submission  of  the  proper  vouchers,  and  said  association 
may  adopt  rules  and  regulations,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
state  comptroller,  for  the  admission  of  visitors  to  such  premises. 
But  no  charge  or  fee  shall  be  exacted  for  such  admission.  The 
state  comptroller  shall  include  in  his  annual  report  to  the  legis- 
lature a  detailed  statement  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures  under 
this  act,  and  an  estimate  of  the  work  necessary  to  be  done  and  the 
expenses  of  maintaining  the  premises  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year, 
with  such  recommendations  in  respect  thereto  as  he  may  deem  pro- 
per." 

In  view  of  these  custodianships  and  the  duties  they  impose 
upon  the  Association,  there  would  not  seem  to  be  any  good  rea- 
son, either  moral  or  legal,  why  the  State  should  not  print  our  re- 
ports as  a  partial  contribution  for  the  care  and  supervision  which 
we  must  exercise.  For  the  performance  of  identical  duties  and 
caretaking,  the  State  already  prints  five  hundred  copies  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society,  the  balance  of  the  edition  being  paid  for  by  the  Society. 

To  find  out  what  was  done  in  other  states  in  this  regard,  a 
questionary  was  sent  out  by  me  to  every  State  Historical  Associa- 
tion listed  in  the  Division  of  History,  with  the  result  that  twfenty- 
five  answers  were  received,  or  more  than  50  per  cent,  assuming 
that  each  State  had  a  live  historical  association  to  represent  it. 
The  questions  submitted  were  as  follows: 

Legal  title  of  association?  Where  located?  Is  your  association 
sustained  in  whole  or,  in  part  by  the  State?  Please  send  copy  of 
law  providing  for  maintenance.  Are  your  publications  printed 
by  the  State,  and  if  so  under  what  conditions?  If  you  have  a 
State  Historical  Department,  what  are  its  duties,  and  what  is  its 
relationship  with  the  society,  affiliated,  co-operative  or  co-ordinate? 
Are  any  of  the  paid  state  officers  officially  connected  with  your 
association  ? 

The  societies  which  answered  may  be  divided  into  three  class- 
es—first, those  which  receive  no  aid  at  all  from  the  state;  second,, 
those  which  are  partially  sustained  or  are  in  some  way  officially 
recognized  by  the  state;  third,  those  which  are  entirely  sustained 
by  the  state  and  have  state  officers  connected  with  their  manage- 
ment. 
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In  the  first  class  is  the  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Institute  of  Sci- 
ence and  Historical  Society,  whose  president,  the  Hon.  Dewdtt 
Webb,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  writes:  "I  am  myself  an  old  New  Yorker 
and  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1876-1877."  The  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  Boston;  the  Mjissouri  Historical  Soci- 
ety, St.  Louis;  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia; the  Tennessee  Historical  Society,  Nashville,  are  all  sustained 
by  voluntary  contributions  or  fees  from  members  and  have  no 
state,  affiliations.  The  Virginia  Historical  Society,  whose  location 
is  in  the  old  war  residence  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  writes  that 
it  is  "  not  at  all  sustained  by  state.  Makes  its  own  livingi  by  mem- 
bership, income  on  investments  and  sale  of  magazines  and  other 
publications. ' ' 

In  the  second  class,  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society,  New  Or- 
leans, is  domiciled  in  a  room  of  the  State  Museum,  whose  curator 
is  secretary  of  the  society.  He  writes  that  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Louisiana  legislature  an  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  state  aid 
in  printing  the  society's  publications.  The  treasurer  of  the  Maine 
Historical  Society,  of  Portland  writes,  "that  the  state  has  at 
times  aided  the  society's  publication  of  historical  documents  by 
subscribing  for  several  hundred  volumes  of  an  issue";  there  is,  no 
official  connection  with  the  state.  The  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society,  Concord,  is  allowed  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  by  the 
state,  and  has  a  working  agreement  with  the  state  library;  its 
superintendent  "happens  to  be  also  Assistant  State  Librarian." 
The  State  Library  and  Historical  Association  of  North  Carolina, 
at  Raleigh,  is  now  having  its  transactions  printed  by  the  State 
Historical  Commission  among  its  bulletins;  "this  is  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  Commission."  The  secretary  of  the  Commission 
is  also  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Historical  Association,  but  not 
ex-officio.  The  Arizona  Pioneers'  Historical  Society,  of  Tucson,  is 
sustained  partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  its  initiation  fees,  and 
acts  practically  as  the  State  Library  of  Arizona.  The  Connecticut 
Historical  Society,  of  Hartford,  receives  one  thousand  dollars  from 
the  state  each  year  for  printing  its  publications;  no  state  officers 
are  officially  connected  w\ith  it.  There  is  no  historical  department 
in  Vermont,  and  no  state  officers  connected  with  the  society.  It  is 
howiever  allowed  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  and  its  publications  are  printed  by  the  State.  The  Ohio  State 
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Archeological  and  Historical  Society,  Columbus,  is  sustained  by- 
yearly  appropriations  from  the  state,  but  has  no  state  officers  con- 
nected with  it.  The  society  is  now  moving  into  a  new  building 
provided  by  the  state,  to  be  used  only  by  the  society.  The 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  receives  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
a  year  from  the  state,  and  four  hundred  dollars  to  buy  newspapers, 
which  remain  the  property  of  the  state,  but  in  the  custody  of  the 
society.  There  is  no  state  historical  department,  and  no  paid 
state  officials  are  connected  with  it.  The  Maryland  Historical  So- 
ciety, of  Baltimore,  is  sustained  wholly  by  its  members,  but  edits 
the  historical  archives  of  the  state  under  an  annual  appropriation 
of  two  thousand  dollars,  but  the  Maryland  Historical  Magazine  is 
published  by  the  society.  There  is  no  state  historical  department, 
and  there  are  no  paid  state  officers  officially  connected  with  the  soci- 
ety. The  New  Jersey  State  Historical  Society  is  not  sustained  by  the 
State,  but  receives  one-third  the  edition  o  f  the  ' '  New  Jersey 
Archives"  when  printed  by  the  State. 

In  the  third  class,  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  re-t 
ceives,  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  from  the  state,  in  addition 
to  its  membership  dues ;  it  has  no  paid  state  officers  connected  with 
it,  but  is  practically  acting  as  the  State  Historical  Department. 
The  'Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  of  Topeka,  is  sustained  en- 
tirely by  the  state,  which  prints  the  historical  collections,  although 
it  has  a  small  membership  fund,  and  its  secretary  is  considered  a 
state  officer.  The  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society,  Frankfort, 
is  allowed  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  by  the  state,  besides  its 
membership  dues,  and  its  publications  are  printed  the  same  as  any 
other  state  documents  or  publications;  the  governor  is  ex-officio 
president  of  the  society.  The  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical 
Society,  of  Lansing,  has  been  superseded  by  the  Michigan  Histori- 
cal Commission;  up  to  the  present  time  the  publications  of  the 
old  society  were  printed  by  the  state,  hereafter  they  will  be  is- 
sued by  the  commission.  The  secretary  writes  that  the  society 
has  practically  become  a  social  organization,  its  historical  func- 
tions having  been  taken  over  by  the  new  organization.  This  com- 
mission is  to  receive  five  thousand  dollars  annually  in  addition  to  | 
its  housing  in  the  capitol  and  having  its  publications  printed  by 
the  state;  it  will  be  considered  equivalent  to  a  state  department 
of  history  and  archives.     Mr.  C.  H.  Burton,  the  well  known  his- ; 
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torian  and  publisher  of  Detroit,  the  president  of  both  the  commis- 
sion and  society,  writes  me  that  great  things  are  expected  of  this 
commission  in  Michigan  in  the  wey  of  the  preservation  of  history. 
The  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  St.  Paul,  is  sustained  by  the  state 
as  well  as  its  members  and  receives  thirty  thousand  dollars  yeau- 
ly,  from  which  it  publishes  its  proceedings,  from  one-sixth  to  one- 
fourth  of  this  appropriation  being  required  for  that  purpose,  the 
remainder  being  used  chiefly  for  services  and  the  increase  of  the 
library.     This  society  has  its  home  in  the  new  fireproof  capitol  of 
Minnesota,,  is   practically   a   State   Historical  Department,    and 
six  state  officers  are  ex-officio  members  of  its  executive  council. 
The  secretary  writes  me  that  a  historical  and  modern  library  build- 
ing is  to  be  erected  within  the  next  three  years,  close  to  the  newi 
capitol,  to  cost  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  seventy-five 
thousand  additional  given  by  the  society  for  its  library,  portrait 
gallery  and  museum,  and  this  is  eventually  to  be  used  by  the 
society  for  its  own  purposes.     The   State  Historical  Society  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  is  sustained  entirely  by  the  state  (although  its 
membership  fee  of  one  dollar  gives  it  its  book  fund),  its  printing 
being  done  by  the  state  printer,  the  paid  state  officers  being  ex- 
officio  but  not  actively  connected  with  the   society.     The   State 
Historical  and  Miscellaneous  library,  of  Helena,  Montana,  is  en- 
tirely sustained  by  the  state,  its  publications!  being  printed  as  pub- 
lic documents.     There  is  no  separate  society,  the  library  being  a 
department  of  the  state,  and  the  librarian  a  state  officer-     The 
State  Historical  Society  of  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  receives  forty- 
six  hundred  dollars  yearly  from  the  state,  and  its  publications  are 
printed  as  public  documents,  a  free  volume  going  to  citizens  helping 
along  the  work  and  to  members  of  the  society.     It  is  a  trustee  of 
the  state,  has  its  rooms,  museum  and  library  in  the  state  capitol, 
and  five  state  officials  are  connected  with  it  ex-officio.     The  Oklo- 
homa  Historical  Society,  Oklahoma  City,  is  a  trustee  of  the  state 
and  receives  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  its  maintenance,  its 
publications  being  printed  by  the  state;  there  is  no  separate  his- 
torical department  and  no  paid  officials  except  the  custodian.     The 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,   at  Madison,  is  in  effect 
a  regular  department  of  the  state  government,  and  its  publications) 
are  printed  among  the  other  state  documents,  the  state  officers 
being  ex-officio  members  of  the  society.     Under  the  able  superin- 
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tendency  of  Dr.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,1  this  is  one  of  the  most 
portant  and  progressive  of  the  state  societies.  The  Wyoming 
Historical  Society,  of  Cheyenne,  is  sustained  entirely  by  the  state. 
It  is  practically  a  state  historical  department  and  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state  and  state  librarian  are  ex-officio  members  of 
the  society.  It  gets  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  annually,  and 
"  whenever  the  society  shall  publish  any  volume  of  its  collections 
or  contributions,  the  auditor  shall  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  state 
treasurer  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  said  society  for  the  cost 
thereof-" 

Prom  this  synopsis  it  will  be  seen  that  the  western  states, 
with  less  available  history  and  with  a  more  restricted  territory 
within  which  to  procure  original  material,  are  decidedly  more 
liberal  than  the  eastern  states  in  the  matter  of  public  support  for 
their  historical  associations,  and  their  historical  departments. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  this  great  State  of  New  York,  with)  its 
wealth  of  historic  material,  should  not  be  at  least  as  generous  as 
some  of  the  western  states  and  not  only  contribute  to  the  support 
of  this  association  by  publishing  its  valuable  proceedings,  but 
also  undertake  to  provide  for  it  a  permanent  home  in  connection 
with  the  other  educational  and  scientific  agencies  of  the  common- 
wealth. There  is  enough  money  wasted  upon  unnecessary  things 
every  year  by  the  State  to  support  amply  ten  such  associations  as 
this,  and  then  have  some  left  over. 

It  was  not  my  intention  at  this  time  to  present  anything  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  Oswego,  but,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Clin- 
ton Index,  I  ran  across  in  my  office  a  typewritten  copy  of  the 
manuscript  journal  of  Charles  Clinton,  father  of  George  and 
James  Clinton,  both  of  whom*  were  present  as  subordinate  officers 
at  the  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac,  and,  as  the  journal  contained, 
material  never  before  published,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  have  ventured 
to  introduce  parts  of  it  in  support  of  my  contention  on  many 
occasions,  that  the  history  of  New  York  needs  to  be  prepared  by 
New  Yorkers,  in  order  that  we  may  secure  our  due  share  of  credit 
for  the  deeds  performed  by  it  in  establishing,  not  only  the  com- 
monwealth, but  our  common  country. 

Charles  Clinton,  father  of  the  great  governor  and  soldier, 
George  Clinton,  and  grandfather  of  that  almost  equally  distin- 


1     The  domain  of  historical  research  is  the  poorer  for  the  rather  sudden 
taking-  away  of  Dr.  Gold  Thwaites  which  occurred  recently. 
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guished  statesman,  Dewitt  Clinton,  came  to  America  from  Ireland! 
in  1729.  A  copy  of  his  diary  is,  as  stated,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Division  of  History,  but  the  original  manuscript  was,  I  fear, 
destroyed  in  the  Capitol  fire.1  Settling  in  Little  Britain,  then  in 
Ulster  county,  he  became  prominent  in  the  history  of  that  civil 
division,  and  in  1758  we  find  him  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  Oliver 
DeLancy's  New  York  regiment  and  on  his  way  to  Frontenac  under 
Bradstreet.  John  Fiske  says  Blradstreet  was  given  "a  force 
of  three  thousand  men,  chiefly  militia  of  New  York  and  New 
England."  Parkman  says  that  Abercrombie  "gave  Bradstreet 
three  thousand  men,  nearly  all  provincials. ' '  Bancroft  states  that 
Bradstreet  was  assigned  "twenty-seven  hundred  men,  all  Ameri- 
cans, more  than  eleven  hundred  of  them  New  Yorkers,  nearly 
seven  hundred  from  Massachusetts. ' ' 

From  the  journal  of  Charles  Clinton,  however,  we  discover 
that,  in  the  dfetail  which  took  Fort  Frontenac,  over  one-half  of 
the  attacking  force  was  made  up  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
forces,  showing  that,  as  happened  in  many  other  instances,  the  im- 
portance of  the  aid  rendered  by  New  York  in  the  attack  and  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Frontenac,  was  minimized  as  much  as  possible  by 
the  New,  England  historians. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Clinton's  journal  was  a  combination  of 
diary  and  orders  for  the  day.  While  grammatically  and  rhetoric- 
ally wanting  in  many  respects,  its  spelling  according  to  the  theory 
of  phonetics  is  quite  up  to  date. 

After  reaching  Oswego,  Colonel  Bradstreet  ordered  that  a 
return  be  made  of  the  supplies  on  hand  in  the  boats,  that  the 
men  be  equally  divided,  and  the  best  hands  be  put  in  the  whale-, 
boats.  Strict  orders  were  given  that  no  man  should  fire  his  piece, 
either  loaded  or  unloaded,  ' '  at  the  perril  of  the  Commanding  offic- 
er." 

On  August  22,  orders  were  given  that  a  part  of  the  whale- 
boats  should  lead,  the  rest  of  the  force  to  preserve  the  follow- 
ing order :  the  regulars  in  front,  then  the  New  Yorkers, 
then  the  artillery,  then  Colonel  William's  forces,  then  the  New 
Jersey  men,  then  Lieutenant-Colonel  Potter,  and  in  the  rear 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Corsa  with  his  fleet  of  whaleboats,  "Capt'n 
Butler  with  the  Indians  and  Rangers  to  keep  half  a  mile  ahead 
of  the  whale  Boats. ' '    Strict  orders  were   given  the  commanding 


1  No  collation  of  this  copy  was  possible,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the 
original  Mss.  The  exactness  of  transcription  therefore  cannot  be 
guaranteed. 
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officers  of  each  regiment  not  to  allow  any  provisions  to  be  opened 
without  orders  from  the  commanding  officer. 

On  this  date,  August  22,  the  fleet  started  about  eleven  o'clock! 
and  ' '  sailed  till  about  2  of  the  Clock  at  night  then  Came  to  at  the 
N  Ei  Shore  in  a  Cove  Stayed  there  till  about  7  in  the  morning— 
the  23  august  Do  then  Set  Sail  and  proceeded  on  Our  voyage  till 
about  9  of  the  Clock  forenoon,  at  which  time  we  were  Pretty  far 
advanced  into  the  Lake  and  the  Pilots  observing  the  wind  likely 
to  Blow  which  upon  this  Lake  Raises  a  very  Great  Sea,  it  was 
thought  best  (to)  make  into  Shore  and  Stay  to  See  what  the 
weather  would  do. 

This  Lake  is  very  Large  the  Sun  Rises  and  Setts  in  it  often 
in  the  year,  it  Looks  more  Like  a  Sea  than  fresh  water  Lake  it 
abounds  with  Great  variety  of  fish  here  is  plenty  of  Salmon,  Pike, 
trout,  Bass,  Sheep  head  Perch  very  Large  and  many  Other  Sorts, 
the  Land,  on  the  N  E  Shore  where  we  put  up  is  well  timberd 
with  oak  maple  Beech  Shagg  bar  hickorie  &c.  and  not  Stoney 
there  might  be  many  fine  Settlements  of  upland  and  Good  Swamp 
made  on  the  Banks  of  it." 

On  the  25th  Colonel  Clinton  sets  down  the  following  orders: 

"Leut.  Col.  Corsa  &  Major  Woodhull  with  all  the  whale  Boats 
in  the  front,  Cap'n  Oglevie  with  the  Regulars— next  Lieut.  Col. 
Clinton  with  the  Yorkers  next,  the  train  of  Artillery  next  to  the 
Yorkers,  Major  Arbuthnot  with  Col.  Williams  next  to  the  train 
Cap  'n  Ellis  with  the  Jersey  men  next  to  Col.  Williams  Lieut.  Col. 
Potter  with  the  Road  Island  troops  to  Bring  Up  the  Rear,  the 
whole  to  Range  the  Shore  in  One  Line  within  six  feet  of  Each 
other  If  Possible,  and  when  the  Signal  is  Given  for  Landing  the 
whole  to  turn  the  heads  of  their  Boats  In  to  the  Shore  and  Push 
to  it  with  the  Greatest  Resolution  and  Dispatch,  takeing  Care  not 
to  fire  a  Single  Shot  untill  Landed  and  formed  two  Deep  in  the 
front  of  their  Boats  &  then  push  forward  on  the  Enemy  Ex- 
cept the  Regulars  and  those  in  the  train  ( 1 )  Battoes  who  are  to 
Remain  a  Guard  to  the  Boats  and  provisions.  The  Indians  to 
Land  in  the  Rear  of  the  whole  and  take  the  woods  to  Flank  the 
Enemy.*     *     * 

"All  the  troops  are  to  take  Notice  that  our  Indians  have  Red 
Gimp  In  their  hair  and  to  be  Extremely  Careful  not  to  fire  upon 
them,  If  no  Enemy  Appear  upon  Landing  the  whole  to  Stand 
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fast  in  the  front  of  their  Boats  Except  the  Indians  and  Rangers 
who  are  to  Scout  Some  Distance  Round  to  see  what  they  Can  Dis- 
cover.    #     *     * 

"no  man  to  fire  his  piece  On  Any  Account  whatsoever  and 
If  any  Officer  Sees  any  man  fire  his  piece  he  is  to  Confine  him 
that  he  may  be  punished,  this  part  of  the  Orders  to  be  Read  to 
the  men. ' ' 

The  26th:  "The  Several  Corps  to  furnish  in  the  Several  pro- 
portions and  have  paraded  by  5  oClock  this  affternoon  1200  of  the 
best  men  for  the  Guard  of  the  trenches,  and  that  the  officers  Ex- 
amine Each  man  and  see  that  they  are  provided  with  Cartridge 
Boxes  full  of  Cartridges  and  Such  as  have  Horns  one  pound  of 
Powder  and  two  pounds  of  Balls,  the  Remainder  of  the  tro(ops)  to 
Remain  as  a  Guard  with  the  Battoes  &  Boats. 

"And  as  this  Detachment  of  1200  men  are  to  be  Divided  into 
two  parts  there  is  to  be  two  field  officers  to  this  Detachm't  with 
1  Cap'n  and  two  Sub's  to  Every  50  men.  Thai}  the  troops  which 
Remain  as  a  Guard  with  the  Boats  (Except  the  Regulars)  furnish 
500  men  for  Investing  the  place  at  3  o Clock  this  afternoon  and 
march  and  take  up  the  Ground  and  those  there  under  the  Com- 
mand of  the  oldest  field  officer  that  des  ( does  H )  not  go  on  Duty  to 
the  trenches. 

"The  Rangers  and  Indians  to  keep  poss'n  of  the  Hill  they 
are  now  on,  the  Battoe  men  to  be  under  arms  at  5oClock  this  after- 
noon. 

"The  troops  to  Continue  makeing  Fasheens  and  Gabions  till 
two  O''  the  Clock  this  afternoon. 

"The  Detail  for  the  Guard  Field  officers  Rank  and  File, 
Regulars  67,  Newyorkers  2  field  off  'rs  504,  Col.  Williams  1  Do  192, 
Doties  123,  Rohde  Island  1  Do  146,  Jerseys  168— total— 4  field 
off'rs,  1210. 

"Detail  for  the  Investing  Guard  at  3oClock  this  afternoon 
Rank  and  file.  Yorkers  230,  Williams  85,  Doties  1  field  officer  52, 
Rhode  Island  63,  Jerseys  70,  3  Serjeants  to  Every  50!  men.*     *     * 

"This  afternoon  at  Dusk  the  Detachm't  appointed  to  Enter 
the  Intrenchm't  the  french  had  formerly  made  at  a  breast  work 
Cast  up  before  the  fort  marched  Silently  and  Enter 'd  it  without 
opposition  and  Cast  up  an  Other  Small  piece  of  Intrenchm't  where 
two  Cannon  were  planted   Our   hoe'ts  (howitzers?)  Cast  Several 
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Shells  Some  of  which  fell  into  the  fort  and  Did  Execution,  this 
was  Done  from  the  place  our  Cannon  were  first  planted  which 
was  at  too  Great  a  Distance  to  Batter  the  fort  for  we  play'd  upon 
it  the  most  of  this  Day  but  made  no  Breach  of  value  therefore 
haaving  but  very  Little  amunition  not  much  above  what  would 

( — )   an  Other  Day  we  Resolved  to  make  a  bo(ld)   push  by 

Coming  under  their  walls  where  Every  Shell  and  Ball  would  Do 
Execution.  The  freneh  from  the  time  we  first  Invested  it  kept 
a  Constant  fire  with  their  Small  arms  and  Cannon,  they  had  above 
Sixty  pieces  of  Cannon  Some  very  Large  but  had  only  as  many 
as  there  was  Room  for  on  the  fort  wall  mount  they  fired  Grape 
Shell  &  and  ( ? )  their  small  arms  while  the  Last  approach  was 
amakeing  Into  the  aforesaid  Intrenchment  but  Did  not  kill  a  man 
nor  wound  above  three  or  four  and  I  hope  none  of  them  mortally!., 
"27th  Do  being  Sunday  morning  our  Cannon  and  Hoets 
(howitzers)  Began  to  play  and  having  thrown  in  Some  Shells 
which  did  Great  Execution  and  the  freneh  finding  us  So  near  that 
Every  Ball  and  Shell  took  place  they  took  Down  their  Collours 
and  Sent  to  Capitulate  in  the  meantime  a  Large  Brigg  Carrying 
16  Guns  taken  from  us  at  Osswego  being  Loaded  with  fur  Bale 
Goods  &c.  and  a  Large  Scooner  Likewise  Loaded  Set  Sail  to  go 
off  to  niagara  but  as  Soon  as  they  Set  Sail  our  Cannon  fired  upon 
them  and  Hull'd  them  with  Every  Shott,  but  having  killed  Some  on 
Board  the  freneh  Left  the  vessels  and  fled  in  their  Boats  a  Shore. 
The  fort  Capitulated  to  have  their  money  and  Cloaths  and  to  be 
prisoners  of  war.  Col  Broadstreet  told  me  this  was  the  Articles  but 
I  Did  not  se  them  being  written  in  freneh  nor  any  of  the  officers 
but  the  freneh  took  all  ther  money  Cloaths  &  the  best  of  Every 
thing  they  had  in  boats  with  them  and  were  admitted  to  to  ( f  )j 
go  to  any  of  their  own  Garrisons,  were  not  Insulted  or  in  any 
Respect  treated  but  with  the  Greatest  Civility;  the  Reason  for 
Leting  them  go  was  want  of  Battoes  (to)  bring  them  and  ther 
Baggage,  it  is  true  the  Shiping  wtould  bring  them  as  far  as  Oss- 
wego but  to  bring  them  all  the  Rest  of  the  way  by  water 
would  be  Great  Deal  of  trouble  and  would  hinder  us 
to  bring  ther  Plunder  in  the  Shiping  which  we  must 
Burn  at  Asswego  as  we  did  many  other  vessels  that  Lay  at  the 
fort  I  think  7.  Besides  what  plunder  was  on  board  we  Got  a 
Great  Deal  in  the  fort  of  fine  army  Bale  Goods  fur  &c.  &c.    After 
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we  took  out  of  the  fort  what  we  thought  we  Could  Carry  of  the 
best  things  we  Broke  the  trunions  of  their  Cannon  broke  Down 
the  wall  of  the  fort  and  Burn'd  all  the  houses  Barrack  &  Buildings 
in  and  about  it  a  vast  Quantity  of  Provisions  which  were  Imedi-. 
atly  to  be  Sent  to  Niaga  and  other  forts  to  the  Southward. 

"The  fort  of  Prontinack  was  a  Regular  Square  Built  on  the 
Enterance  into  the  Lake  Ontario  On  the  N  w^est  Side  of  the  River, 
It  was  Built  of  Stone  and  lime  about  fifteen  feet  high  had  all 
Round  a  platform  of  timber  Boarded  with  thick  plank  on  which 
their  Cannon  was  mounted  the  Embrazures  were  too  narrow  to  ad- 
mitt  many  of  the  cannon  to  be  brought  to  bear  On  One  point. 

"The  sit/uation  was  bad  for  it  stood  in  a  Low  place  and 
Riseing  Broung  N  v/est  of  it,  and  Little  Hollows  by  which  we 
made  our  approaches  with  so  Little  Loss,  the  first  Day  we  made 
no  Intrenchment  but  from  behind  one  of  these  Little  heights  fired 
with  our  Cannon  upon  them. 

"It  wTas  w^ell  supply 'd  with  all  sorts  of  Warlike  stores  had 
above  60  pieces  of  Cannon  &  a  vast  Number  of  Beautiful  Small 
arms  PowTder  and  Ball  of  all  Sorts,  we  brought  off  from  it  a 
Large  Quantity  of  powder  but  the  Garrison  not  Expecting  the 
English  would  Ever  venture  to  pay  them  a  visit  there  had  sent 
their  men  to  other  places  of  more  Danger,  I  Cannot  tell  how  many 
was  in  it,  we  Saw  but  about  a  hundred  but  when  they  found  the 
place  would  be  taken  the  Indians  (and  no  Doubt)  many  of  the 
french  went  away  as  Did  the  men  On  board  the  Brigg  and  Schoon- 
er. I  believe  the  Garrison  mig't  Consist  of  200.  The  Destruction 
of  this  place  and  of  the  Shiping  artilery  and  stores  is  one  of  the 
Greatest  Blows  the  french  have  met  with  in  America  Considering 
the  Consequence  of  it,  as  it  was  the  store  out  of  which  all  the 
forts  to  the  Southward  were  Supplyed  &  the  Shiping  Destroyed 
those  they  Imployed  in  that  Service,  It  was  Concerted  and  agreed 
upon  In  an  Instant,  (tho  Looked  upon  by  Some  as  a  Chimerical 
wild  Improbable  undertaking)  Carried  on  so  Secretly  that  the 
french  never  heard  of  our  Coming  till  they  saw  us  where  we 
Came  to  at  an  Island  the  Evening  before  we  Landed,  the  Siege 
was  Carryed  on  so  vigorously  that  w^e  Invested  the  place  the  26th 
august  and  tooke  it  the  27th  about  the  same  time. 

"here  I  must  observe  that  the  Governour  of  Fort  Frontenack 
is  Let  go  home  In  Exchange  for  Col.  Schuyler  and  for  the  Other 
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prisioners  they  are  to  send  as  many  of  Ours  from  Canada  in  Ex- 
change. 

"28  Do.  having  the  Eveing  before  put  out  plunder  On  Board 
our  Shiping  &  Battoes  we  Set  Sail  and  Left  that  near  Hansom  Gar- 
rison and  Good  Buildings  (where  the  french  Lived  well)  in  a 
heap  of  Rubbish  by  this  we  paid  them  for  the  Demolishsion  of 
Osswego  which  they  served  the  same  way,  with  this  difference 
that  we  neither  Insulted  not  Injured  any  of  the  prisoners  but 
Rather  treated  them  with  more  Humanity  then  Ever  that  Per- 
fiedious  Bloody  Nation  Deserved,  wihose  ambition  have  Embroyl'd 
all  Europe  In  war  for  many  Years,  and  who  have  Encourged  the 
Savage  Heathten  to  mur(der)  and  Butcher  the  Englis  in  a  Horridj 
manner  and  have  Rewarded  them  for  the  vilianey.  here  I  will 
Conclude  my  Narrative  of  the  Takeing  Frontinack  by  Relating 
a  Piece  of  Popish  Supperstition  told  us  by  a  young  man  One  of 
Cap  'n  Oglevie  's  men  who  was  taken  by  the  Indians  and  Sold  to  the 
Governour  of  Fort  Frontinac  wjas  in  his  Service  when  we  took  the 
place,  he  Says  that  when  we  Invested  the  place  their  priest  or 
some  of  ye  people  Set  the  Lady  Mary's  Image  on  a  table  Standing, 
and  a  Number  of  the  people  were  praying  Earnestly  to  hfer  to 
Deliver  and  Save  them  and  the  Garrison  from  us  Hereticks,  but 
in  the  height  of  their  Devotion  a  Boom'  Fell  nfear  the  Place  Burst' 
and  Broke  into  the  windows  and  without  any  Regard  to  the 
Image  Drove  it  In  pieces  of  the  table  this  struck  them  with  suclh 
terror  they  all  Look  'd  up  and  Cryed  mon  Dileu,  mon  Dieu !  all  was 
Lost  the  virgin  Mary  was  Gone  the  Hereticks  would  take  the 
place!" 

After  the  arrival  of  Bradstreet's  forces  at  Fort  Bull,  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  on  thieir  return  trip  to  Lake  George,  a  commission  or 
committee  was  appointed  by  General  Bradstreet  to  divide  the 
spoils  of  war.  Evidently  even  in  those  days  there  was  as  much! 
favoritism!  in  the  distribution  of  thie  actual  spoils  and  plundler 
as  there  is  today  in  the  political  spoils  of  place  and  position;  for 
w!e  find,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  older  historians  say  that 
"much  plunder  was  secured,''  that  the  division  was  not  at  all 
satisfactory,  the  journal  of  Colonel  Clinton  going  on  to  state: 

"these  Gentlemen  Remained  5  or  6  Days;  to  Divide  the  plun- 
der but  it  was  Divided  in  Such  a  Manner  that  all  I  got  of  it  I 
offer 'd  for  thirty  Shillings  they  took  among  themselves  all  the 
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fine  Guns  and  Left  the  best  things  undivided  which  were  to  be 
sold  by  vandue  in  Large  pieces  of  Cloath  or  Such  Other  parcels 
as  few  of  the  Common  men  Could  buey,  I  never  Sawi  any  Account 
yet  how  they  mannaged  it,  or  what  the  whole  Came  to  though  we 
Expected  Strict  Justice  would  be  Done  I  wish  we  had  never  stirred 
( ?)  one  penny  worth  out  of  the  fort  but  had  Consumed  the  Whole 
with  the  provisions  we  would  not  had  the  trouble  of  Carrying 
it  for  Greedy  R ks." 

For  a  hundred  years,  th|e  history  of  New  York,  its  mighty 
deeds,  its  magnificent  achievements,  and  the  works  and  lives  of 
its  founders  and  leaders,  have  bfeen  Written  principally  from  a 
New  England  standpoint.  If,  during  the  time  I  am  in  office,  by 
the  help  of  such  organizations  as  this,  I  shall  succeed  in  restoring 
to  New  York  its  rightful  prestige,  and  the  honor  and  renown 
which  belong  to  it  properly,  from  a  historian's  point  of  view, 
I  shall  be  satisfied  that  my  time  and  strength  and  life  have  not 
been  given  for  naught. 

With  this  society  and  its  similar,  working  in  harmony  and  un- 
ion with  the  Division  of  History,  much  along  this  line  can  be  ac- 
complished. By  ourselves  we  can  each  of  course  bring  about  some- 
thing, but  working  together  we  should  and  would  accomplish  this 
great  and  most  desirable  result. 

The  last  half  century  has  been  full  of  wonders,  replete  with 
wonderfuL  occurrences.     The    gray   matter   of   man's*  brain   has 
tamed  the  earth  and  air  and  sea  to  do  his  bidding-     pother  Ship- 
ton's  prophecies  have  long  ago  been  fulfilled.    But  still  far  dis- 
tant apparently  is  the  time — 

"When  the  war  drums  beat  no  longer 
And  the  battle!  flags  are  furled"— 

that  time  when  it  shall  no  longer  be  necessary  to  arouse  patriotism 
by  recounting  patriotic  deeds.  As  the  Historian  Clark  so  beauti- 
fully put  it  sixty-four  years  ago : 

"When  that  remote  period  shall  comie,  not  one  of  us,  not  one 
of  our  children  now  on  earth,  except  as  a  gray  and  wrinkled  relic 
of  the  past,  shall  be  found  among  the  living.  Our  hills  then,  as  now, 
will  catch  the  first  glimmerings  of  the  morning,  and  the  last  rays! 
of  evening  will  linger  on  their  bald  and  ragged  brows,— but  of!  all 
that  our  hands  have  wrought,  and  our  hearts  have  loved,  not  a 
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vestige  will  remain  as  we  now;  behold  it.  What  future  good  or 
ill,  what  storms  of  civil  violence  shall  pass  over  this  land,  we  know 
not;  but  so  may  we  live,  that  the  inheritance  we  have  received, 
of  freedom,  truth,  intelligence,  virtue  and  faith,  may  be  handed! 
down  unspotted,  to  those  who  shall  succeed  us." 

In  this  desultory  and  imperfect  way,  then,  I  have  tried  to 
show  that  to  me  as  a  historian,  to  you  as  members  of  an  important 
society,  is  committed  the  task  of  keeping  alive  the  memories  of  the 
past,  of  perpetuating  the  deeds  of  glory  and  renowja  of  our  nation* 
al  history  and  the  putting  in  permanent  form,  for  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us,  and  must  take  up  our  burdens  wjhere  we"  lay  them 
down,  of  those  pictures  of  our  Nation's  progress,  from  its  humble 
beginnings  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  shores  of  the1  Hudson  and 
Mohawk  to  its  sun-crowned  prominence  in  the  oriental  waters  of 
the  Pacific,  which  are  now  like  impressionistic  sketches  in  the  halls 
of  memory. 

What  our  country  is  today  is  due  in  a  great  part  to  the  efforts! 
of  your  ancestors  and  mine  to  keep  alive  on  the-  altar  of  liberty, 
the  principles  of  democracy,  of  freedom  of  speech,  of  freedom  of 
action  and  of  freedom  of  religious  beliefs.  Our  forbears  fought 
for  their  independence  that  the  shackles  of  intolerance,  of  auto- 
cracy and  the  divine  right  of  rulers  might  never  be  riveted  upon 
the  limbs  of  their  descendants. 

Upon  you,  upon  me,  then,  devolves  the  sacred  duty  of  seeing 
that  the  principles  for  which  our  fathers  struggled,  and  for  which 
they  achieved  glory,  or  a  martyr's  grave,  shall  not,  through  our 
supineness  to  modern  methods  of  oppression,  our  laxity  in  sup- 
porting the  tenets  of  our  common  creed  of  liberty,  and  neglect  of  a 
patriotic  love  of  country,  be  lost  to  us  forever. 

"ESTO  PERPElTUA!  My  Country,  yet  to  thee, 

The  star  of  power  is  only  at  its  dawn, 
And,  to  the  verge  of  Time,  each  century 

Will  see  its  bright  effulgence  rolling  on, 
Still  rolling  on.     And  its  proud  destiny, 

When  other  Nations'  stars  have  set  and  gone, 
To  humanize  their  wrecks  to  ruin  hurled, 
And  RULE — the  Queen  Republic  of  the  world.' ' 


THE  CORNBURY  LEGEND. 


By  Charles  Worthen  Spencer,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
and  Politics,  Princeton  University. 


The  name  of  "Edward  Hyde,  Esq.,  commonly  called  Lord 
Cornbury"  has  come  down  in  American  colonial  history  as  a 
synonym  for  the  extreme  type  of  a  bad  colonial  governor.  He 
was  governor  of  the  royal  provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
from  May,  1702,  to  December,  1708.  The  historian  Smith  de- 
scribes him  as  "hunted  out  of  England  by  a  host  of  hungry  cred- 
itors."1. Lewis  Morris  likened  his  administration  in  New  York 
to  that  of  Gessius  Florus  in  Judaea.  When  Franklin,  perhaps 
with  characteristic  hyperbole  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  referred  to 
royal  governors  as  "sometimes  men  of  vicious  character  and  brok- 
en fortunes,  sent  by  a  Minister,  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,"  he 
undoubtedly  had  New  York's  experience  with  Cornbury  in  mind."2 

The  vehemence  with  which  these  hostile  opinions  are  express- 
ed might  easily  prompt  the  stirrings  of  doubt.  Was  he  so  black 
as  he  is  painted?  Or  has  his  personal  character  been  loaded  with 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  conditions  of  the  time,  or  with 
the  misdeeds  of  associates  in  official  life  whose  actual  responsibility 
was  heavier  than  his  own  ?  May  not  a  legend  of  exceeding  villainy 
have  been  built  upon  a  comparatively  limited  foundation  of  actual 
guilt? 

Careful  inquiry  into  the  course  of  Cornbury 's  administration 
in  New  York  on  the  whole  substantiates  the  legend  which  portrays 
him  as  a  spendthrift,  a  "grafter,"  a  bigoted  oppressor  and  a 
drunken,  vain  fool.  The  combination  of  considerable  attainments 
in  all  four  of  these  directions  in  a  single  career  of  less  than  seven 
years  may  fairly  be  considered  to  justify  the  notoriety  which 

1  I.  169-70  1814  Edition. 

2  Works,  V.   83  Smyth  Edition. 
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clings  to  his  name.  But,  as  is  not  uncommon,  certain  proof  of 
some  of  the  picturesque  features  with  which1  common  report  loves 
to  decorate  the  essential  truth  is  lacking.  Moreover,  a  view  of  the 
facts  in  their  perspective  supplies  explanation,  though  not  justi- 
fication. 

Taking  up  these  elements  of  the  legend  in  reverse  order,  the 
charge  of  empty-headed  vanity  seems  fully  sustained.  It  rests 
on  the  reports  of  his  indulgence  in  the  habit  of  dressing  himself 
in  woman's  clothes  and  parading,  thus  attired,  on  the  ramparts  of 
the  fort,  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  New  York.  This  "peculiar 
but  detestable  magot."1  as  Lewis  Morris  jauntily  characterizes  it, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  undoubted  fact  of  his  cousinly  relation 
to  the  reigning  Queen  Anne,  and  by  his  own  persuasion  of  his 
resemblance  to  his  royal  relative  in  personal  features.2  Testi- 
mony to  the  fact  of  this  indulgence  is  furnished  by  Robert  Liv- 
ingston and  Lewis  Morris,  both  powerful  figures  in  the  province, 
in  letters  to  important  personages  in  England.  These  letters  were 
written  with  the  serious  public  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  imperial  authorities  the  damage  to  the  interests  of  em- 
pire and  province  which  was  inflicted  by  the  presence  of  Cornbury 
in  official  station  in  New  York.  The  letters  were  chiefly  burdened 
with  complaints  of  the  injury  to  public  business  occasioned  by  the 
defects  of  his  lordship's  personal  qualities,  and  reference  to  this 
folly  is  purely  incidental  and  in  apologetic  tone.  Livingston,  for 
example,  refers  to  it  as  "so  unaccountable  that  if  hundreds  of 
spectators  did  not  daily  see  him  it  would  be  incredible. ' ' 

It  is  Livingston,  too,  who  describes  his  lordship's  day  "after 
dinner  till  twelve  at  night, "  as  "  spent  at  the  bottle. '  '3  On  this 
matter,  it  is  unhistorical  to  apply  the  canons  of  judgment  preval- 
ent in  the  present  year  of  grace.  Doubtless  of  many  an  efficient 
governor  in  those  days  something  of  the  sort  might  have  been 
said.  His  detractors  were  evidently  persuaded  that  his  lordship 
carried  this  foible  a  bit  too  far !  Our  own  sentiments  in  the  mat- 
ter can  hardly  escape  being  influenced  by  the  perusal  of  certain 
bills  rendered  for  wine  supplied  to  his  excellency.  Col.  De  Pey- 
ster's  account,  for  example,  mentions  twenty  pipes  of  Madeira 


1  N.  V.  Col.  Docs.  V  38. 

2  A  vignette  of  the  portrait  of  Cornbury  in  female   attire  in  the   posses- 

sion of  Lord  Hampton  is  given  in  Wilson:  Memorial  History  of  the 
City  of  New  York  II.  86. 

3  Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers  1702-1707  pp.  511-513. 
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furnished  between  6  Dec.,  1706  .and  17  June,  1708,  at  a  cost  of 
£500 — of  which,  by  the  way,  his  lordship  had  paid  but  £100  in 
the  spring  of  1907  I1 

Consideration  of  the  charge  of  bigotry  should  make  up  a  paper 
by  itself.  Briefly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  ecclesiastical 
policy  produced  in  the  mind  of  such  a  community  as  New  York, 
even  then  a  welter  of  races  and  creeds,  a  feeling  of  alarm  pro  arts 
et  focis.  Even  supposing  Cornbury's  interpretation  of  his  in- 
structions and  of  provincial  statutes  with  regard  to  religious  estab- 
lishments to  be  legally  correct,  the  measures  he  employed  in  giving 
effect  to  a  technically  legal  purpose  were  such  as  legitimately  to 
alarm  all  Dissenters  and  to  disquiet  intelligent  Anglicans.  The 
moral  of  the  Jamaica  parsonage  affair  and  the  persecution  of  the 
preachers,  Makemie  and  Hampton,  was  easy  for  Dissenters  to 
read.  Anglicans  of  spiritual  proclivities  and  moderate  temper 
might  well  feel  uneasy  at  some  of  the  witnesses  to  the  "  benignity ' ' 
of  his  lordship's  influence.  The  following  example  may  suffice. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  writes :  "I  have  scarce  a  man  in  the  Parish 
truly  steady  and  real  to  the  Interest  and  promotion  of  the  Church 
any  further  than  they  aim  at  the  favor  or  dread  the  displeasure  of 
his  Lordship. '  '2  This  is  an  extract  from  a  collection  of  testimonials 
in  commendation  of  the  governor,  gathered  from  the  provincial 
Anglican  clergy  to  be  sent  to  the  English  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  arbitrary  use  of  govern- 
mental authority  in  a  matter  of  church  property,  as  employed 
in  the  case  of  the  parsonage  of  Jamaica  in  Queens  County,  could 
only  work  harm  to  true  Anglican  development.3  And  this  was  the 
view  of  no  less  zealous  a  New  York  churchman  than  Caleb  Heath- 
cote,  himself  a  trusted  member  of  the  Venerable  Society.  To  the 
Dutch  Calvinists,  who  were  in  heavy  preponderance  among  the 
numerous  confessions  in  the  province,  the  attitude  of  the  governor 
towards  the  provincial  statutes  on  the  subject  could  appear  only 

1  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.     Clarendon  Mss.  102  ff.  168b,  169. 

2  ibid.  f.   150,  Appendix   50. 

3  According-  to  Smith   (1.172)    there  was  a  touch     of     personal     meanness 

about  the  dispossession  of  the  Jamaica  Dissenters  which  must 
have  embittered  the  affair.  The  parsonage  in  Jamaica  was  the 
best  house  in  the  village.  When  in  the  summer  of  1702  the  gov- 
ernor was  driven  out  of  New  York  City  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
plague,  "his  lordship  begged  the  loan  of  it  for  the  use  of  his  own 
family,  and  the  clergyman  put  himself  to  no  small  inconvenience 
to  favor  the  governor's  request;  but  in  return  for  the  generous 
benefaction,  his  lordship  perfidiously  delivered  the  parsonage  house 
into  the  hands  of  the  episcopal  party,  and  encouraged — the  sheriff 
— to  seize  upon  the  glebe,  which  he  surveyed  into  lots,  and  farmed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  episcopal  church". 
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as  a  threat  at  the  very  foundations  of  the  provincial  religious  set- 
tlement. Moreover,  their  distrust  in  this  connection  could  only  be 
confirmed  by  the  grudging,  interfering  manner  in  which  Cornbury 
carried  out  his  instructions  which  required  him  to  ' '  grant  a  liberty 
of  conscience  to  all  persons  (except  Papists)".  His  harsh  policy 
towards  the  Quakers  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  New  Jersey, 
and  the  heat  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  crusade  against 
the  chartered,  dissenting  colonies  of  New  England  and  Pennsyl- 
vania pointed  in  the  same  direction.  The  spectacle,  moreover,  of 
these  displays  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  a  governor  who  sordidly  re- 
fused to  pay  his  personal  debts  in  the  province  was  so  far  from 
edifying  that  the  charge  of  bigoted  tyranny  seems  under  the  cir- 
cumstances not  too  highly  colored. 

I  shall  give  most  attention  to  the  charges  that  he  converted 
public  funds  to  his  own  use  and  that  he  was  a  conscienceless 
spendthrift.  In  his  own  defense,  Cornbury  entered  a  general  den- 
ial to  the  accusation  of  having  appropriated  the  taxes  to  uses  in 
which  he  had  a  corrupt  interest;  and  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
"revenue/'  he  pleaded  that  none  had  been  spent  except  upon  war- 
rants regularly  passed  in  council.1  Some  explanation  is  here  nec- 
essary in  order  both  to  understand  the  defense  and  to  judge  of 
its  adequacy. 

By  ' '  the  revenue ' '  is  meant  the  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  government— salaries  of  officers,  etc. 
It  was  granted  by  the  assembly,  for  a  term  of  years  in  advance, 
and  consisted  of  indirect  taxes — customs  on  imports  and  exports 
and  an  excise  on  retail  sales  of  liquors.  For  any  purpose  outside 
this  "ordinary  support  of  government/'  for  example  for  the  main- 
tenance of  scouts  on  the  frontier,  the  provision  consisted  of  direct 
taxes  on  real  estate  and  personal  property.  Expenditure  of  both 
these  sources  of  supply  was  made  by  warrants  issued  by  the  coun- 
cil to  the  receiver-general,  who  was  also  the  collector  of  imperial 
customs.  In  theory,  this  expenditure  was  checked  by  the  require- 
ment that  the  receiver-general's  accounts  should  be  audited  by  the 
local  representative  of  the  office  of  the  Surveyor  and  Auditor  Gen- 
eral of  Plantation  Revenue,  in  England.  'This  was  the  plan  on  pa- 
per. Actually,  in  expenditure  of  the  ordinary  revenue  the  gov- 
ernor had'  had  practically  a  free  hand  in  the  province.  Both  the 
council  and  the  receiver-general  had  been  entirely  subservient  to 


1     British  Museum,  Additional  Mss.  15895  f.  348. 
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him  and  the  performance  of  the  auditing  function  had  become 
largely  perfunctory.1  For  a  large  proportion  of  the  necessary 
operations  of  government,  aside  from  salaries,  the  councilors  them- 
selves, or  their  friends,  furnished  the  funds  or  materials  or  servic- 
es. And  in  passing  the  accounts  and  issuing  the  warrants  for  these 
sums,  the  log-rolling  inevitable  under  these  circumstances  had  set- 
tled into  a  fairly  systematic  operating  system.  Irregularities, 
such  as  ''borrowing"  from  the  revenue  for  purposes  not  connect- 
ed with  the  ordinary  support  of  government,  had  been  practiced, 
and  there  were  complaints  every  now  and  then  of  partiality  in  the 
order  in  which  warrants  were  paid.2 

This  legacy  of  precedent  the  Cornbury  government  continued 
and  developed  during  the  first  year  of  his  lordship's  incumbency. 
One  of  his  earliest  important  acts,  in  June,  1702,  was  to  suspend 
the  collector  and  receiver-general,  Weaver,  who  had  been  promin- 
ently identified  with  the  Leislerian  faction  in  provincial  politics. 
The  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Cornbury 's  grand 
vizier,  Peter  Fauconnier,  and  with  this  change  in  personnel  the 
the  machine  was  in  operation  once  more. 

But  with  the  appearance  in  July,  1703,  of  a  new;  collector, 
Thomas  Byerly,  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs 
in  England,  and  a  new  deputy-auditor,  George  Clarke,  a  kins- 
man of  Blathwayt,  the  Auditor-General,  the  scene  was  changed. 
In  due  time,  these  two  officers  created  obstructions  to  several  of 
the  capital  features  of  the  system  of  expenditure  which  they  found 
in  operation.  The  deputy-auditor  objected  to  many  of  the  war- 
rants as  extravagant  in  amount,  and  improper  in  character,  as  be- 
ing for  purposes  not  connected  with  ordinary  support  of  govern- 
ment. The  collector  conformed  his  conduct  in  the  payment  of  war- 
rants to  these  objections.  Furthermore  he  refused  obedience  to 
the  council 's  orders  to  carry  out  a  system  of  preferential  payment  of 
warrants.3  Here  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  contest  between  the 
old  regime,  which  permitted  local  mismanagement  of  the  revenue, 
and  the  new  idea,  which  attempted  to  regulate  local  expenditure  by 
directions  emanating  from  the  English  government.  It  was  a  very 
pretty  struggle,  involving  indirectly  the  issue  of  home  rule.     Byer- 

1  Spencer:  Phases  of  Royal  Government  in  N.  Y.  p.  117. 

2  Col.    Mss.  N.   Y.    State   Library,    LI.    170.      Public   Record   Office,   London, 

C.  O.  5,  1045.18. 

3  Col.  Mss.   XLIX.   76,   127,    142-3,    171  LI.   153     Executive  Council  Minutes 

vol.  9,  pp.  418,  448,  454. 
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ley  was  suspended  by  Cornbury  in  1705,  but  was  enterprising 
enough  to  make  the  journey  to  England  and  secure  endorsement  of 
his  conduct  and  an  order  to  the  governor  to  restore  him.1  The 
struggle  continued  through  the  rest  of  Cornbury 's  term,  but 
time  and  space  forbid  going  into  it  any  further  than  to  note 
that  Byerley  and  Clarke  were  fully  and  specifically  endorsed  by  the 
English  government  and  that  Cornbury's  persistence  in  defense 
of  the  old  regime  was  carried  on  with  incredible  folly  in  the  light 
of  that  endorsement. 

The  effects  of  this  quarrel  were  a  serious  increase  in  the 
amount  of  provincial  indebtedness,  the  complete  prostration  of 
the  credit  of  the  government  and  the  strengthening  of  the  popular 
determination  to  get  complete  control  of  expenditure  into  the 
hands  of  the  elected  assembly  and  away  from  the  governor  and 
council.  At  present  it  is  Cornbury 's  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
this  situation  which  claims  our  attention  chiefly.  It  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent from  the  records  of  the  council  and  from  the  Colonial  Miss., 
now,  alas,  destroyed,  that  Cornbury  completely  identified  himself 
with  the  old  system  of  expenditure,  which  had  in  the  past  piled 
up  indebtedness,  which  was  doing  so  in  his  own  administration, 
and  which  the  activities  of  Byerley  and  Clarke  were  expressly 
calculated  to  prevent.  It  is  impossible  to  say  by  just  how  much 
the  public  debt  was  increased.  Nor  can  we  put  together  a  num- 
ber of  items  into  a  definite  sum  and  say— this  is  the  amount  of 
Cornbury's  graft  on  the  revenue.  A  current  saying  of  the  time 
was  "that  he  had  beggared  half  the  province  by  the  extortions  of 
his  favorites."2 

That  he  personally  profited  by  the  opportunities  for  cor- 
ruption presented  by  the  old  system  is  made  abundantly  clear 
by  the  observations  of  Clarke,  the  deputy-auditor,  on 
the     receiver-general's     accounts.     Of    the  numerous    instances 

1  Exec.   Council  Min.    9:515-518.     Blathwayt's  Journal  II.   392-3.     III.   51-55 

Cal.  Treas.  Papers  1702-1707  pp.  535,553. 

2  In  1714  and  1717  bills  were  passed  by  the  Assembly  for  the  payment  of 

the  debts  of  the  province.  Careful  analysis  of  the  items  in  these 
bills  shows  that  of  the  £44287,  more  than  £6000  were  payments  of 
debts  contracted  in  Cornbury's  time.  Deducting  certain  payments 
which  were  for  objects  not  strictly  debts  of  the  province,  we  may 
be  sure  of  being  well  within  the  truth  in  affirming  that  Cornbury's 
administration  is  responsible  for  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  in- 
debtedness provided  for  by  these  two  bills.  The  period  during 
which  the  total  indebtedness  was  contracted  extended  as  far  back 
as  1687.  To  what  extent  Cornbury's  administration  may  be  held 
responsible  for  the  long  controversy  over  the  revenue,  lasting 
from  1709  to  1715,  which  resulted  in  further  additions  to  the  debt 
of  the  province,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine. 
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of  extravagance  and  laxness  we  may  take  but  one  as  illus- 
tration. The  furnishing  of  firewood  and  candles  for  the  barracks 
for  the  Queen's  troops  stationed  in  the  province  was  one 
of  the  charges  on  the  revenue.  The  bills  for  candles  Clarke  found 
unreasonably  large.  The  legitimate  needs  of  the  New  York  gar- 
rison would  have  been  a  small  matter— perhaps  a  pound  of  candles 
a  day  in  late  autumn.  Quoting  from  Clarke,  ''the  reason  for  the 
much  greater  amounts  charged  as  delivered — sometimes  eleven 
pounds  a  day — is  the  presence  of  the  governor  in  the  fort.  It  is 
for  the  governor 's  own  private  use  that  the  candle  account  is  swell- 
ed to  so  unreasonable  a  bulk,  nor  is  he  content  with  what  he  uses 
in  this  province  but  is  supplied  for  his  Journeys  to  the  Jersies  and 
for  all  the  time  of  his  abode  there  by  the  same  person."  One 
account  is  for  3692  lbs.  of  candles  for  the  time  between  22  Octo- 
ber, 1703  and  27  August,  1704— a  period  of  ten  months.  Accord- 
ing to  Clarke's  account,  then,  the  governor  used  over  3000  lbs.  in 
that  time— an  average  of  ten  pounds  of  candles  a  day,  at  a  cost  to 
the  revenue  of  £170.  Clarke  also  objected  to  the  price  charged 
— 12d.  a  lb.,  whereas,  as  he  says,  "they  are  commonly  sold  in  quan- 
tities for  seven  and  a  half  pence  and  seldom  more  than  nine  pence. ' ' 
It  is  significant  that  the  contractor  was  no  other  than  Fauconnier, 
the  governor 's  ' '  f avorit, ' '  and  receiver-general  after  Byerley  's  sus- 
pension. This  candle  graft  may  seem  a  small  matter  but  when  a 
number  of  similar  instances  accumulate  the  resulting  misapplica- 
tion is  not  small,  and,  above  all,  the  atmosphere  of  corrupt  dealing 
is  unmistakable.  In  his  expedition  to  Albany  in  1702  to  meet  the 
Five  Nations,  in  the  provision  of  colors  for  the  governor's  barge, 
the  building  of  a  new  barge,  the  provision  of  clothes1  for  the  crew, 
though  as  garrison  soldiers  they  were  already  clothed,— and  in  a 
number  of  such  cases,  the  same  taint  appears.1 

The  matter  of  expenditure  of  funds  voted  by  the  assembly  for 
extraordinary  uses  was  on  a-  somewhat  different  footing.  In  con- 
trast to  the  acts  granting  the  revenue,  these  acts  contained  specific 
directions  for  the  application  of  the  taxes  raised.  And  the  as- 
sembly had  formed  the  habit  of  scrutinizing  the  accounts  witn 
some  care  to  find  out  whether  these  directions  had  been  followed  by 
the  governor  and  council.2  Naturally  the  ideas  of  these  author- 
ities often  differed  from  those  of  the  assembly  and  the  warrants 


1  Col.  Mss.  XLVI.  2-52,  XLIX.  175,  L.II.  24,  26,  31,  109     Bodleian  Libr.,  Raw- 

linson  Mss.  A272f.l67. 

2  Col.  Laws  I  493-7,  550-54,  562-64. 
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showed  departures  from  the  directions  contained  in  the  acts.  Such 
departures  the  assembly  regarded  as  misapplications  and  resent- 
ed vigorously.  They  finally  succeeded  in  the  middle  of  Cornbury's 
term  in  obtaining  royal  approval  for  the  practice  of  lodging  the 
custody  and  expenditure  of  funds  for  all  purposes  outside  of  the 
ordinary  support  of  government  in  the  hands  of  a  Provincial 
Treasurer,  responsible  to  themselves.  This  is  one  of  the  import- 
ant movements  in  Cornbury's  term  of  office  and  forms  a  story  in 
itself.1 

As  to  the  three  grants  of  extraordinary  funds  made  by  the 
assembly  during  Cornbury's  time  before  the  establishment  of  the 
" country  treasurer's"  office,  the  assembly  found  on  examination 
that  in  the  case  of  two  of  them  something  like  one-fourth  of  the 
total  sum  voted,  £3100,  had  been  applied  "at  the  governor's  direc- 
tion" and  "not  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  acts."  It 
may  easily  be  that  these  departures  from  the  assembly's  directions 
for  expenditure  were  merely  an  exercise  of  discretion  on  the  coun- 
cil 's  part  which  imported  nothing  of  corruption.2  The  third  act 
was  the  one  concerning  which  the  scandalous  story  arose  that, 
whereas  the  money  had  been  granted  for  the  erection  of  batteries 
at  the  Narrows,  the  governor  had  applied  the  proceeds  to  the 
construction  of  a  pleasure  house  on  Nutten's  Island.3  Such 
sources  as  are  available  afford  no  more  substantial 
proof  of  this  tale  than  that  the  pleasure  house  was  built, 
and  that  the  assembly's  investigation  into  the  raising  and 
expenditure  of  the  £1500  voted  for  the  batteries  at  the 
Narrows,  an  investigation  demanded  by  Cornbury  himself,  came 
to  an  inconclusive  result.  Considering  what  we  have  already  ob- 
served as  to  expenditure  of  the  revenue,  there  is  nothing  inherent- 
ly improbable  in  the  story.  There  are  several  suspicious  circum- 
stances about  the  affair.  But  on  the  whole  a  Scotch  verdict  is 
about  the  best  that  can  be  rendered.4  As  we  have  seen,  his  defence 
that  all  the  drafts  on  the  revenue  during  his  time  were  on  war- 
rants regularly  passed  in  council  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a 
begging  of  the  question  and  without  value.5    Judged  by  modern 


1  Assembly  Journal  I.  183-4,  186-8.  Spencer;  Phases,  pp.  117-20. 

2  Assembly  Journal  I.  183-4,   186,  188. 

3  This  is   asserted  also   by  Stone,    in   Wilson's  Memorial  History  of  N.   Y. 

11.70,  and  was  referred  to  by  Colden  in  his  Letters  on  Smith's  His- 
tory, as  matter  of  common  report.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections  1868, 
p.  204. 

4  Assembly  Journal  I.  208-213.     Clarendon  Mss.  102  ff.  54,  88b. 

5  Exec.  Council  Min.  10:248,  250. 
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standards,  he  was  certainly  a  grafter.  If  by  the  standards  of  his 
own  day,  he  was  not  greatly  a  sinner  above  all  others,  he  was  at 
least  guilty  of  the  crime,  unpardonable  according  to  those  stand- 
ards— that  of  getting  caught!  Either  he  underestimated  the 
strength  of  the  English  Treasury's  determination  to  check  past 
abuses  in  expenditure,  or  he  was  guilty  of  equally  foolish  presump- 
tion in  supposing  that  his  "interest"  at  court  could  carry  him 
safely  through  anything.     Probabilities  point  to  the  latter. 

What,  now,  are  the  facts  concerning  his  personal  indebted- 
ness? Popular  rumor  at  the  time  of  his  supersession  had  it  that 
these  personal  debts  amounted  to  something  over  £7000,  and  the 
general  indignation  was  heightened  by  the  conjecture  that  he  had 
in  his  hands  or  power  something  like  £14,000.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
his  successor,  Lord.  Lovelace,  in  December,  1708,  the  ex-governor 
was  thrown  into  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  by  his  indignant  credit- 
ors. By  them  he  was  detained  in  the  province  until,  in  the  spring 
of  1710,  news  of  his  succession  to  the  earldom  of  Clarendon  reach- 
ed New  York.1  His  furniture,  library  and  pictures  were  sold  at 
auction.  The  list  of  books  and  pictures  sold  and  of  the  purchas- 
ers thereof  make  interesting  reading — but  time  limitations  compel 
me  to  forbear.2  We  get  an  illuminating  feature  of  the  situation 
from  a  letter  of  Fauconnier's  to  Cornbury,  in  which  Fauconnier 
describes  Stephen  De  Lancy  as  especially  "ulcerated"  against 
the  ex-governor.  The  amount  of  De  Lancey's  claim,  £600,  was  a 
formidable  sum  to  lose,  viewed  on  the  scale  of  provincial  dealings. 
But  De  Lancey's  "ulceration"  seems  to  have  been  exacerbated  by 
the  circumstance  that  Cornbury,  after  getting  this  sum  from  him, 
had  then  bought  goods  from  another  merchant  who  dealt  in  the 
same  line  of  commodities  and  had  paid  this  second  merchant 
money!  The  fact  that  De  Lancey  was  "the  most  considerable 
among  the  French"  inhabitants,  but,  being  a  dissenter,  was  by 
Cornbury 's  reckoning  beyond  the  pale,  undoubtedly  embittered 
the  situation.3 

According  to(  Cornbury 's  own  account,  his  creditors  were 
spurred  on  to  the  pitch  of  arresting  him  by  the  machinations  of  his 
arch  foes,  Byerley,  Clarke  and  Mompesson,  and  the  violence  of 
his  wrath  against  these  worthies  was  in  ludicrous  contrast  with  the 


1  Additional  Mss.  15895  f.  339.     Clarendon  Mss.  102  f.  205. 

2  Clarendon  Mss.  102.  ff.  180,  195. 

3  Clarendon  Mss.  102,  ff.  180,  185,  189b,  190,  195,  205. 
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impotence  of  his  actual  position.  He  claimed  that,  whereas  he  was 
arrested  in  actions  for  debt  the  total  sum  of  which  amounted  to 
nearly  £12,000,  the  sums  for  which  the  bona  fide  accounts  of  these 
same  persons  showed  him  indebted  amounted  only  to  about  £4000. 
So,  as  he  put  it,  he  was  arrested  for  nearly!  £8000  more  than  they 
could  demand,  ' '  which ' '  he  plaintively  avers,  ' '  can  be  intended  for 
nothing  but  to  make  a  noise  in  England.1 

Further,  he  alleged  that  there  were  owing  to  him  from  the 
two  governments  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  sums  amounting 
to  £500  more  than  his  own  estimate  of  his  indebtedness-  This 
would  indeed  be  "important  if  true."  But  on  examination  of 
the  particulars  furnished  by  him,  this  defense  hardly  rings  clear. 
Of  the  £1736  which  he  claimed  as  due  from  New  York,  more  than 
half  was  for  expenditures  which  he  held  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  province,  but  which  were  of  exactly  the  character  to  which  the 
deputy-auditor  had  made  objection.  The  claim  on  the  New  Jer- 
sey government  for  nearly  £3000  was  almost  wholly  for  salary 
and  house-rent  for  himself  for  periods  before  and  after  the  cur- 
rency of  the  two-year  revenue,  which  was  all  he  had  been  able  as 
governor  to  get  the  New  Jersey  assembly  to  settle.  Just  how  his 
failure  as  a  governor  in  New  Jersey  constitutes  a  valid  excuse 
for  his  indebtedness  in  New  York  is  not  apparent  to  the  unpre- 
judiced mind.  In  corresponding  situations,  other  governors  man- 
aged to  escape  such  pitfalls. 

In  the  letters  to  England  in  which  this  inadequate  defense 
occurs  the  whole  personal  attitude  of  the  man  appears  in  pitiful 
light.  The  letters  are  at  once  abject,  blustering  and  desperate  in 
tone.  He  had  but  £200  in  hand  on  the  arrival  of  Lovelace,  but  if 
he  had  had  his  due  and  what  every  governor  before  him  had  had, 
viz.  the  paying  of  the  Queen's  troops  in  the  province,  he  would 
now  be  out  of  debt  in  New  York  and  able  to  pay  off  a  large,  part 
of  his  English  debts !  If  only  he  could  get  to  England,  he  could 
make  all  clear,  and  his  ability  to  advise  the  government  as  to 
colonial  business  as  a  result  of  his  experience  would  be  invaluable ! 
If  the  New  Jersey  assembly  had  done  its  duty  he  would  not  have 
had  to  run  in  debt  in  New  York!  The  Queen  ought  to  order  his 
claims  paid— somehow— for  that  the  assemblies  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  would  not  do  it,  he  well  knew !  He  reaches  the  climax 


1     Additional  Mss.  15895,  ff.  339,  348,  349. 
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of  this  sort  of  appeal  in  the  following:  "If  the  Queen  is  not 
pleased  to  pay  me,  the  having  the  government  of  New  Jersey 
which  I  am  persuaded  the  Queen  intended  for  my  benefit  will 
prove  my  Ruin!"  It  would  be  hard  to  find  more  explicit  con- 
firmation of  the  fact  that  colonial  offices  were  regarded  as  means 
of  mending  broken  English  fortunes-1 

On  the  whole,  contemplation  of  Cornbury's  course  during  his 
governorship  and  of  his  pleadings  after  his  supersession  places  him 
in  the  light  of  the  typical  spendthrift,  wholly  occupied  with  the 
satisfaction  of  his  personal  desires  of  the  moment,  and  with  care- 
less, or  no  regard  for  the  complications,  public  or  private,  that 
might  result  therefrom.2 

These  sordid  and  rather  pitiful  circumstances  in  connection 
with  Cornbury's  spendthrift  habits  probably  have  a  certain  sig- 
nificance for  the  growth  of  the  legend  of  his  viciousness.  As  the 
representative  of  imperial  power  in  an  important  province  at  a 
critical  time,  he  was  more  than  a  failure.  Hiis  administration 
wrought  the  empire  distinct  damage.  The  situation  in  New  York 
— and  equally  in  New  Jersey — at  the  time  of  his  arrival  there  call- 
ed for  determined  but  tactful  and  impartial  handling  of  the  eccles- 
iastical and  factional-political  problems,  and  for  firm,  skillful  man- 
agement of  internal  finance.  As  an  indispensable  prerequisite  for 
success  in  both  these  directions  it  was  especially  necessary  that  the 
governor  should  actually  embody,  and  effectually  preserve  the 
reputation  for,  personal  integrity  in  office.  It  is  impossible  to 
question  his  utter  failure  to  measure  up  to  these  standards.  At  all 
stages  of  his  career  in  America,  in  connection  with  both  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  affairs,  he  had  been  the  object  of  mortifying  re- 
bukes from  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England,  and  by  1707  there 
was  abundant  reason  for  his  recall.  It  is  not  necessary  to  em- 
phasize any  one  performance  or  policy  of  his  as  the  especial  reason 
for  that  step.  The  general  hostility  in  the  province  to  the  renewing 
of  the  revenue  on  its  expiration  in  1709,  a  hostility  whose  wide  ex- 


1  Additional  Mss.   15895  ft.  348,   349,  350-52,   356. 

2  The  papers  in  the  Public  Record   Office  in   London  show   that  Cornbury 

did  not  alter  his  habits  on  his  return  to  England.  He  succeeded  in 
obtaining-  a  pension  of  £2000  a  year  for  thirty  years  commencing 
with  1713.  But  there  was  a  clause  in  the  patent  providing  for  its 
forfeiture  if  the  holder  should  alienate  the  pension,  or  any  part 
of  it.  He  petitioned  for  the  removal  of  this  restriction,  complain- 
ing that  it  rendered  him  "incapable  of  raising  any  small  sum  of 
money  for  his  greatest  necessity  or  for  the  payment  of  some  small 
debts  which  now  press  him  very  much."  S.  P.  Dom.  Geo.  II.  155A-E 
f.  196. 
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tent  and  deep  hold  on  provincial  opinion  was  the  result 
of  the  whole  course  of  his  administration,  and  which,  as)  a  matter 
of  fact  prevented  the  settlement  of  this  question  till  1715,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  so  drastic  a  procedure.1  This  was  imperial 
judgment  expressed  in  official  action  on  no  less  a.  person  than  the 
Queen's  cousin.  Popular  opinion  in  the  province  naturally  did 
not  confine  itself  to  considerations  of  so  restrained  a  character. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons  in  combination,  the  whole  province  was 
up  in  arms  against  the  governor.  Smith  says'  bluntly,  "We  never 
had  a  governor  so  universally  detested."  It  was  inevitable  that 
this  popular  disposition  of  mind  should  associate  with  the  im- 
perial official  judgment  of  Cornbury  on  the  scale  of 
public  transactions,  the  impressions  of  meanness  revealed 
by  his  conduct  as  to  his  personal  debts,  and  of  petty  folly 
in  his  parading  of  his  relationship  to  the  Queen.  These  cir- 
cumstances made  vividly,  not  to  say  luridly,  picturesque,  his  seri- 
ous offenses  as  a  public  character — they  emphasized  the  high  lights, 
as  it  were.  The  fact  that  these  personally  piquant  features  of  the 
situation  were  of  a  nature  which  easily  strikes  the  popular  imag- 
ination may  well  account  for  the  persistence  and  virulence  with 
which  he  is  portrayed  as  a  typical  public  villain  in  the  annals  of 
New  York  colonial  history.  Nevertheless,  even  after  making  pro- 
per allowance  for  popular  prejudice,  enough  remains  of  the  leg- 
end to  entitle  it  substantially  to  acceptance. 


In  this  perspective,  Stone's  suggestion  that  the  Queen's  displeasure  at 
having-  been  cajoled  into  approval  of  an  act  for  the  grant  of  the 
"Queen's  Farm"  to  Trinity  Church  figured  as  a  leading  reason  for 
Cornbury's  recall,  is  hardly  convincing.  (Wilson:  Memorial  Hist. 
II.  82-3,  86).  As  early  as  the  autumn  of  1707  the  ministry  in  Eng- 
land were  well  apprised  of  the  maladministration  in  N.  Y.  and  the 
governor's  "interest"  had  received  a  shock.  The  persons  in  power 
in  England  were  embarrased  because  "they  knew  not  what  to  do 
with  the  Queen's  cousin  when  they  had  him  here".  By  20  March, 
1708,  a  successor  to  his  lordship  had  been  selected  and  orders  given 
for  the  preparation  of  his  instructions.  C.  O.  5.  1049.  Y7l>.  Raw- 
linson  Mss.  A  272,  f.  237. 
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MAP   OF   LAKE    ONTARIO 

"Showing-  places  on  its  shores  1757,  with  pictures  of  the  English  and  French 
fleets  on  the  lake  in  1756-7.  Also  the  territory  around  Fort  Frontenac, 
Cataraqui,  near  Kingston,  Fort  Niagara,  Fort  Ontario  (Oswego).  From  the 
original  drawing  in   the  British  Museum" 


SILVER  MEDAL  STRUCK  IN  1758   BY  LOUIS  XV.,  COMMEMORATING  THE 
CAPTURE    OF    OSWEGO    IN    175G 
(From    original    owned    by    Mr.    Theodore    Irwin    and    presented    to    the 
Oswego  Historical  Society  by  his  son,  Theodore  Irwin,  M.  D.) 


OSWEGO. 


By  George  T.  Clark. 


An  Historical  Address  delivered  July  15,  1896,  at  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  Evacuation  by  the  British  of  Fort  Ontario, 
Oswego,  New  York,  and  their  Surrender  of  the  Military  Posts 
of  the  Northern  Frontier  of  the  United  States.— Reprinted  for 
the  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Histor- 
ical Association,  held  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  September  29-October 
2,  1913. 


The  event  in  the  history  of  the  country  commemorated  here 
today  well  merits  the  marked  attention  it)  receives.  The  presence 
of  these  distinguished  guests,  the  cessation  of  our  customary  em- 
ployments, this  procession  of  soldiery  andj  citizens,  the  oration  of 
a  famous  orator,  accord  with  the  significance  of  the  occasion.  This 
old  town,  endeared  to  its  citizens  for  its  native  charms  and  for 
the  cherished  memories  and  associations  of  family  and  friends, 
happy  at  welcoming  within  its  walls  today  this  great  company 
who  is  come  hither  to  honor  its  notable  career,  has  a  horizon  in 
history  far  wider  than  the  compass  of  yonder  lake  or  yonder  shore. 

The  place  and  time  suggest  to  every  thoughtful  mind  occur- 
rences and  scenes  not  easily  surpassed  for  substantial  importance 
and  striking  effect.  Here  in  a  primeval  forest,  long  ago,  an  old 
world's  civilization  met  with  a  new  world's  savagery,  until  the  one, 
paling  before  the  presence  of  the  other,  dwindled  and  like  a  spirit 
has  passed  away.  Here  people  of  different  races,  hostile  by  long 
tradition,  came  across  the  sea  and  found  fresh  cause  of  strife  for 
supremacy.  Here  passed  to  and  fro  the  earliest  emissaries  of 
the  cross,  bringing  to  barbaric  tribes  the  hope  of  the  new  faith. 
Here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  were  the  little  beginnings  of  the  great 
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trade  and  business  of  the  land  whose  vast  life  now  dominates!  its 
career.  And  here,  too,  a  hundred  years  ago  a  new  ship  of  state 
slipped  her  last  cable,  and,  steering  an  unknown  course,  swept 
forth  upon  the  main. 

To  rightfully  perform  the  office  allotted  to  me,  to  properly 
connect  this  occasion  with  the  great  lines  of  history,  to  acceptably 
tell  the  story  of  Oswego,  is  as  far  beyond  the  limits  of  my  time  as 
it  is  beyond  the  limits  of  my  ability. 

We  celebrate  today  the  surrender  to  the  United  States  of  the 
military  posts  of  the  northern  frontier.  We  commemorate  the 
final  departure  from  this  fortification  of  English  troops,  and  the 
end  of  England's  rule  over  territory  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  in  1796.  What  were  the  causes?  How  came  it  that, 
thirteen  years  after  articles  of  peace  and  twenty  years  after  in- 
dependence was  declared,  England  held  and  would  not  yield  this 
place,  still  in  the  virgin  forest,  and  fronting  this  distant  lake? 
What  the  location,  what  its  importance,  and  what  its  history,  that 
she  should  care  for  it? 

The  new  nation  was  more  than  a  decade  old;  Yorktown  was 
long  since  fallen  and  Oornwallis's  sword  surrendered,  at  hearing 
which  Lord  North  had  cried  out  in  despair,  "It  is  all  over!"  In 
1782  Charleston  and  Savannah  were  evacuated.  Peace  was  made 
in  1783,  and  November  25,  1783,  the  British  troops  sailed  from 
New  York.  The  Continental  soldiers  were  long  since  familiar 
heroes,  and  the  stories  of  Lexington,  and  Saratoga,  and  Valley 
Forge,  already  twice-told  tales  at  many  a>  hearthstone.  Long  since 
had  Washington  written  to  Lafayette,  now  gone  home  and  soon  to 
light  the  fires  of  liberty  on  the  altars  of  France:  "Envious  of 
none,  I  am  determined  to  be  pleased  with  all;  and  this,  my  dear 
friend,  being  the  order  of  my  march,  I  will  move  gently  down  the 
stream  of  life  until  I  sleep  with  my  fathers."  But  ere  he  slept, 
obeying  the  voice  of  the  people  as  the  voice  of  God,  he  quitted  Mt. 
Vernon,  his  quiet  harbor  on  the  Potomac,  to  encounter  the  storms 
of  the  Chief  Magistracy.  When  Oswego  was  yielded'hy  the  Brit- 
ish, his  matchless  career  was  well-nigh  over.  Long  since  had  the 
feeble  articles  of  confederation  of  the  disunited  states  been  ex- 
changed for  the  constitution  of  the  states  united.  The  long  wait 
for  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  to  come  in  was  over.     The 
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Northwest  territory  had  been  ceded  to  the  general  government. 
Hamilton  had  "struck  the  rock  of  national  resources,  and  abundant 
streams  gushed  forth;  had  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  public 
credit,  and  it  had  sprung  upon  its  feet."  Universal  peace  had 
been  made  with  Indian  tribes ;  the  infant  nation  had  already  put 
down  one  insurrection.  It  stood  upon  its  feet,  stalwart,  facing  the 
world  and  yet,  in  1796  the  banner  of  Great  Britain  still  flew;  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  over  the  posts  of  Ogdens- 
burg,  Oswego,  Erie,  Sandusky,  Mackinaw,  and  Detroit. 

The  cause  of  this  anomaly  is  not  found  in  the  history  of  a 
broken  treaty  alone.  Such  a  rehearsal  might  indicate  the  proxi- 
mate cause  for  England's  retention  of  this  fort,  but  the  root  of 
the  matter  lies  in  deeper  and  richer  soil. 

In  the  last  resort,  the  important  part  for  which  Oswego  was 
cast  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  I  may  say  in  the  history  of 
two  continents,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  fell  to  it  because 
of  its  native,  its  original  gifts.  These  are  no  less  dominant  in 
the  career  of  principalities  and  towns  than  in  the  career  of  the 
individual.  Like'  the  mental  and  moral  equipment  of  a  man, 
the  physical  and  geographical  equipment  of  a  nation  or  a  town 
are  a  predominating  factor  in  its  fate,  infiltrating  all  the  stream 
of  life,  ameliorating  misfortune,  rendering  success  miore  successful, 
and  getting  the  most  from  opportunity. 

The  career  of  Oswego  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  its  loca- 
tion. So  it  has  been,  and  so  it  will  continue  to  be.  Even  now 
the  same  native  force  of  her  location  which  had  free  scope  in  the 
eighteenth  century  is  heard  to  move  as  if  to  bring  forth  in  the 
twentieth. 

But  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  land  was  a  wilderness;  the 
mysterious,  the  well-nigh  impenetrable  forest  was  everywhere, 
tree  upon  tree,  thicket  upon  thicket,  rock  upon  rock.  Who  can  de- 
scribe it? — its  gloom,  its  grandeur,  its  depth,  its  awfulness?  There 
the  sun  seldom  struck  its  beams.  There  were  the  haunts  of  wild 
beasts,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  wildcat.  There,  the  only  high- 
ways, rough,  tortuous,  uncertain  foot  trails.  To  traverse  them 
was  an  art ;  to  lose  them,  suffering  and  even  death. 

In  such  conditions  the  site  which  Oswego  occupied  had  its 
extraordinary  advantages.     From  it  the  water  went  everywhere 
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—the  broad  lake,  the  full  running  river.  These  were  her  talis- 
mans. The  streams,  the  lakes,  the  rivers— these  were  the  open, 
the  unhindered  pathways  of  that  distant  time.  The  canoe  of  the 
red  man,  the  batteau  of  the  voyager,  the  shallop  of  the  European, 
from  camp  to  camp,  from  post  to  post,  voyaged  over  them,  pene- 
trating the  fastnesses:  of  forest  and  swamp  where:  foot  could 
scarcely  find  a  way,  skirting  the  shores  of  the  great  inland  seas 
away  toward  the  setting  sun.  No  situation  on  the  continent 
surpassed  Oswego  in  that  day  for  facilities  in  this  communication. 
Far  from  the  fringe  of  Atlantic  settlements,  deep  in  the  endless 
woods,  all  roads  led  to  her. 

Toward  the  west  stretched  the  blue  Ontario,  as  fresh,  as  fair, 
as  fickle  as  today,  drawing  her  waters  from  the  waters  of  half 
a  continent,  from  Erie,  Hfuron,  Michigan,  Superior,  from,  their 
myriad  attendant  lakes  and  streams,  netting  those  limitless  lands 
in  silver  meshes.  Off  there  were  the  Wyandotts,  the  Ottawas,  the 
Nippissings.  Well  knew  they  Oswego,  the  English  market  for 
peltries  and  skins. 

From  the  south  ran  the  strong,  the  rapid  Oswego,  our  familiar, 
beautiful  stream,  pouring  with  unceasing  flow  the  waters  of 
those  many  limpid  lakes  that  in  the  basin  of  New  York  catch 
from  surrounding  slopes  and  hills  the  countless  rills  and  brooks. 
There  was  the  land  of  the  Iroquois,  the  Six  Nations,  "the  Romans 
of  the  new  world,"  most  knowing,  most  ambitious,  most  courted, 
most  feared  of  the  whites.  The  Indian,  the  trader,  the  mission- 
ary, the  pioneer,  the  soldier,  with  few  carries,  passed  with  ample 
water  south  and  westward  for  two  hundred  miles.  South  and 
eastward,  the  Mohawk,  close  at  hand,  hurried  down  its  lovely  valley 
their  frail  barks  to  Albany,  the  Hudson,  and  the  sea.  That  way, 
first  the  enterprising  Dutch  and  then  the  masterfuJ  English  m 
1664,  were  in  possession. 

To  the  north  and  east,  across  the  lake,  opened  the  St. 
Lawrence,  that  majestic  river  of  the  world,  bearing  on  its  bosom 
a  thousand  islands,  tumbling  its  waters  along  the  rapids,  sweep- 1 
ing  them  by  the  ancient  settlements  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and 
pouring  them  far  away  into  the  broad  arm  of  the  Atlantic! 
There  were  the  French.  The  pen  falters  that  approaches  the| 
theme  of  the  French  in  Canada.    What  a  story !     So  many  heroic ! 
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lives;  so  many  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  Church!  Such!  soldiers, 
such  pioneers,  leaving  the  courts  and  halls  of  Paris  and  Versailles 
to  perish  from)  famine,  the  winter,  and  the  flood,  living  with  sav- 
ages and  dying  without  friends!  The  India  of  the  East  could 
furnish  no  more  to  the  imagination  of  Burke  himself  than  could 
this  India  of  the  West. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Oswego;  such  the  territory  that 
ministered  to  its  importance. 

The  name  is  Indian— Oshwakee,  Oswego,  meaning  "The  flow- 
ing out  of  the  waters. ' '     With  the  French  it  was  Chouaguen. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  "pioneers  of  New  France"  who 
followed  Cartier  along  the  great  pathway  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
pushing  westward,  should  almost  in  the  beginning  come  to  this 
locality.  As  early  as  1615,  Samuel  de  Champlain,  who  of  all  that 
brilliant  company  of  French  crusaders  left  the  most  enduring 
mark,  passed  directly  through  or  very  near  to  it;  tiring  of  the 
inactivity  of  Quebec  as  he  had  tired  of  Paris  before  he  was  engag- 
ing his  dauntless  spirit  in  a  second  expedition  against  the  Iroquois. 
This  was  five  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth 
and  but  six  years  after  Hendrick  Hudson  discovered  the  river 
that  bears  his  name. 

With  the  peace  that  followed  Champlain 's  unsuccessful  war 
upon  the  Indians,  came  followers  of  the  cross — brethren  of  the 
order  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  In  1653  Father  Joseph  Poncet,  and  in 
1655  Father  Pierre  Chaumont  passed  through  Oswego  from  Mon- 
treal on  missions  to  the  Onondagas,  chief  nation  of  the  six.  The 
wilderness  of  the  new  world  provoked  no  fears  in  their  hearts 
equal  to  their  fears  for  the  unconverted.  In  the  spring  of  1655, 
Father  Claude  Dablon,  with  three  other  Jesuit  fathers  and  a  com- 
pany of  fifty  Frenchmen  under  Sieur  Dupuis,  lingered  at  Oswego 
on  their  way  to  make  a  settlement  with  the  same  people.  In  two 
years  the  settlement  failed,  and  all  returned  the  same  way  to  Mon- 
treal. 

From  1690  to  1696,  Count  de  Frontenac,  the  vigorous  Governor 
of  Canada,  founder  of  Kingston,  making  Oswego  his  base  of 
operations,  dispatched  expeditions  against  the  Iroquois  to  drive 
them  from  alliance  with  the  English  and  into  alliance  with  him- 
self. In  July  of  the  latter  year,  old  man  that  he  was,  he  appear- 
ed at  Oswego  with  a  veritable  army  of  Canadians  and  Indians, 
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having  cannon,  mortars  and  grenades,  and  journeying  up  the 
rapid  river  against  the  Onondagas,  found  their  villages  deserted. 
Some  chroniclers  relate  that  on  this  expedition  Frontenac  erected 
at  Oswego  a  stockade.  If  so,  this  was  the  earliest  fortification 
here. 

And  now  to  the  west  and  north  the  Dutch  and  English  traders 
in  fur  from  Albany  and  the  east  pressed  their  way  among  the 
Indians.  Oswego  lay  on  a  straight  road  toward  home.  Soon  the 
red  men  anticipated  at  Oswego  the  coming  of  the  white,  and  there, 
in  1722,  William  Burnet,  Provincial  Governor  of  New  York,  hard- 
ly less  distinguished  as  the  son  of  the  celebrated  prelate,  author 
of  ''Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Times,"  built  a  trading-house. 
The  following  year  fifty-seven  canoes  went  from  Oswego  to  Albany 
with  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  packs  of  beaver  and  deer  skins. 

The  French  post  at  Niagara  and  the  later  one  at  Toronto  in 
vain  essayed  to  intercept  this  trade.  The  Abbe  Piquet,  a  Jesuit 
priest  and  chronicler,  writes  in  his  diary:  "Oswego  not  only 
spoils  our  trade,  but  puts  the  English  into  communication  with 
a  vast  number  of  our  Indians,  far  and  near.  It  is  true  that 
they  like  our  brandy  better  than  English  rum;  but  they  prefer 
English  goods  to  ours,  and  can  buy  for  two  beaver-skins  at  Os- 
wego a  better  silver  bracelet  than  we  sell  at  Niagara  for  ten." 
Oswego  owed  this  advantage  of  five  beaver-skins  to  one  largely 
to  her  place  on  the  map. 

In  the  spring  of  1727,  Governor  Burnet  erected  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  toward  its  mouth,  on  what  is  now  the  intersection 
of  VanBuren  and  First  streets,  a  masonry  redoubt,  loopholed  for 
musketry,  to  protect  his  trading-post.  It  was  sixty  feet  by  thirty, 
and  forty  feet  high.  This  Was  Fort  Oswego,  or  "Oswego  Old 
Fort,"  as  it  was  afterwards  described.  The  French  called  it  Fort 
Chouaguen,  and  later  Fort  Pepperell.  In  1741,  the  Provincial 
Assembly  voted  six  hundred  pounds  to  build  a  wall  about  it 
"with  a  bastion  in  each  corner  to  flank  the  curtains."  John 
Bartram,  a  Pennsylvania  traveler,  thus  describes  it  in  1743 :  "On 
the  point  formed  by  the  entrance  of  the  river  stands  the  fort 
or  trading  castle;  it  is  a  strong,  stone  house,  encompassed  with 
a  stone  wall  near  twenty  feet  high,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
paces  round,  built  of  large,  square  stones,  very  curious  for  their 
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softness.  I  cut  my  name  in  it  with  my  knife.  The  town  consisted 
of  seventy  log  houses,  of  which  one-half  are  in  a  row  near  the 
river,  the  other  half  opposite  to  them." 

The  Marquis  de  Beauharnois,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  im- 
mediately demanded  its  evacuation,  declaring  it  be  a  manifest 
breach  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  The,  diplomatic  Burnet  got  the 
question  referred  to  London  and  Versailles,  and  nothing  came  of  it. 

Hitherto  the  conflicts  between  the  French  and  English  in  Am- 
erica were  faint  echoes  of  their  continental  strife.  But  in  the 
final  struggle  now  impending  the  rival  colonies  were  chief  figures. 
The  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748  was  a  weak  compact  in 
essential  particulars.  It  lastedj  not  so  long  as  either  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  in  1697  or  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713. 

Says  a  modern  writer :  "It  is  customary  in  the  United  States 
to  regard  Wolfe's  victory  at  Quebec  as  the  solstice  in  the  ecliptic 
of  modern  history,  since  its  secured  America  for  English  institu- 
tions, and  American  civilization  is  to  dominate  the  world."  Says 
Parkman:  "It  supplied  to  the  United  States  the  indispensable 
condition  of  their  greatness,  if  not  of  their  national  existence." 

This  view  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  discloses  Oswego 
upon  a  height  of  historical  prominence  not  generally  appreciated. 
Its  figure  in  this  great  struggle  towered  among  the  highest. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Provincial  Assembly  in  1740,  Governor 
Clark,  of  New  York,  writes  that  Oswego  was;  the  only  English 
military  post  on  the  northwestern  frontier,  and  if  captured,  noth- 
ing prevented  the  French  from  holding  all  the  lands  from  Canada 
to  Georgia.  "The  peace  and  happiness  of  the  plantations  and 
the  trade  of  England,  if  not  the  very  being  of  His  Majesty's 
dominion  on  this  continent,  depend  on  the  holding  of  Oswego," 
he  says.  Governor  Clinton  wrote  to  his  Assembly  in  1744  that 
it  was  "the  key  for  the  commerce  between  the  colonies  and  the 
inland  nations  of  Indians."  The  possession  of  Oswego  by  the 
English  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  French.  Says  Parkman: 
"No  English  establishment  on  the  continent  was  of  such  ill  omen 
to  the  French."    To  them  it  was  the  hated  Chouaguen. 

Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  first  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  forces  in  America,  and  a  man  of  great  energy,  re- 
garded Oswego  as  more  important  than  any  post,  and  to  it  he 
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first  gave  his  attention.  By  his!  orders  Colonel  Mercer  construct- 
ed, in  October,  1755,  Fort  Ontario,  very  nearly,  if  not  precisely, 
on  the  site  of  the  fort  where  we  now  are.  It  was  a  substantial 
fortification,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  on  each  side,  built  of 
pickets  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  rising  nine  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  eighteen  feet  wide  by  eight 
feet  deep.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  ' '  starred  fort. ' '  A  third  and 
inferior  fortification,  known  as  "Oswego  New  Fort,"  or  "Fort 
George,"  he  also  erected  on  the  high  ground  of  the  west  bank, 
on  what  is  now  the  southeast  corner  of  Van  Buren  and  Seventh 
streets,  and  where  is  now  the  residence  of  Hon.  Edwin  Allen.  It 
was  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  on  each  side,  with  ramparts  of 
earth  and  stone  twenty  feet  thick  and  twelve  feet  high,  encom- 
passed with  a  ditch  fourteen  feet  broad  and  ten  feet  deep. 

The  French  and  Indian  war  was  formally  declared  in  May, 
1756.  On  July  3d  of  that  year  the  command  of  Colonel  Bradstreet, 
returning  to  Albany  from  Oswego,  where  he  had  been  with  stores 
and  reinforcements  for  the  garrison,  was  waylaid  above  Mjinetto  by 
French  and  Indians  under  Be  Villiers.  Bradstreet  withdrew  his 
men,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  to  Battle  Island, 
repulsed  the  enemy  after  a  sanguinary  fight,  and  crossing  to  the 
mainland,  finally  put  them  to  flight. 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  com- 
mander of  the  French  troops  in  America,  and  hero  of  many  con- 
tinental engagements,  was  before  Oswego  with  a  force  variously 
stated  at  from  three  thousand  to  five  thousand  men.  There  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  library  of  the  city  the  original  map  of 
Oswego,  made  by  an  engineer  of  this  expedition,  Chevalier  Chaus- 
segros  de  Lery,  and  used  by  thie  French  in  their  attack.  It  dis- 
closes, in  addition  to  the  fortifications  already  mentioned,  a  fourth, 
in  the  nature  of  a  lunette  or  small  outwork,  situated  apparently 
near  the  intersection  of  the  present  West  First  and  Schuyler 
streets. 

But  few  details  of  the  conquest  of  Oswego  by  the  French  can 
be  given  here.  The  English  force  of  about  eighteen  hundred 
men  was  divided  between  Fort  Ontario,  in  command  of  Colonel 
Littlehales ;  Fort  Oswego,  in  command  of  Colonel  Mercer,  and 
Fort  George,  in  command  of  Colonel  Schuyler.     The  French  ap- 
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proached  from  their  landing  place,  about  three  miles  east,  and  in- 
vested Fort  Ontario.  After  delivering  a  somewhat  brisk  fire  from 
the  fort,  the  English  withdrew  across  the  river  to  Fort  Oswego. 
The  French,  occupying  Fort  Ontario,  turned  their  batteries  upon 
Fort  Oswego  and  Fort  George  upon  the  hill.  Twenty-five  hundred 
Canadians  and  Indians  crossed  the  river  and  attacked  from  the 
land  side.  On  August  14,  1756,  the  remaining  fortifications  capitu- 
lated, after  Colonel  Mercer  had  been  killed.  Fifteen  hundred 
men  were  captured,  Shirley's  and  Pepperell's  regiments,  veterans 
of  Fontenoy,  and,  in  addition,  seven  vessels  of  war,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  guns,  and  large  stores  of  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions. Aimong  the  English  captives  was  Francis  Lewis,  after- 
wards a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  forts 
were  demolished.  The  zealous  Abbe  Piquet  erected  over  the  ruins 
of  this  fort  a  cross,  on  which  appeared  the  words  "In  hoa  signo 
vincunt."  Near  by  he  raised  a  staff  bearing  the  arms  of  France, 
and  wrote  beneath  the  words  "Manibws  date  lilia  plenis."  The 
captured  flags  were  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  hung  like  votive  offerings  in  their 
cathedrals. 

The  loss  of  Oswego  was  regarded  in  England  as  a  national 
misfortune.  Pitt,  the  Great  Commoner,  taunted]  the  ministry 
with  it  from  the  opposition  benches.  The  fall  of  Henry  Fox  and 
the  accession  of  Pitt  to  power  were  doubtless  partially  precipitated 
by  it.  Horace  Walpole,  the  most  famous  letter  writer  in  English 
literature,  writes  to  Horace  Mann  from  Arlington  street,  under 
date  of  November  4,  1756,  as  follows:  "Minorca  is  gone;  Os- 
wego is  gone;  the  nation  is  in  a  ferment;  Oswego,  of  ten  times 
more  importance  than  Mjinorca,  is  annihilated. ' '  Let  it  be  recall- 
ed that  Minorca  was  the  strongest  place  in  Europe  after  Gibraltar. 
November  15  he  writes :  ' '  The  massacre  at  Oswego  happily  proves 
a  romance;  part  of  two  regiments  that  were  made  prisoners  are 
actually  arrived  at  Plymouth,  Quebec  being  too  scanty  to  admit 
additional  numbers. ' ' 

In  1758,  Louis  XV  struck  a  medal  to  commemorate  the  victories 
of  France.  On  the  obverse  appears  his  busty  entitled"  Imper  at  or 
Orlis,"  the  Ruler  of  the  World;  on  the  reverse  appear  the  fol- 
lowing names:     "Wesel,  Oswego,  Port  MaJion,  St.  David."    Port 
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Mahon,  on  Minorca,  was  the  most  important  fortress  in  the 
Mediterranean,  captured  by  the  French  in  1756;  St.  David,  the 
strongest  fort  in  India,  taken  by  Count  Lally  in  1757;  Wesel, 
the  fortified  town  of  the  French  on  the  lower  Rhine,  successfully 
held  against  siege,  and  Oswego,  the  most  valued  position  in  North 
America,  captured  by  Montcalm  in  1756.  These  were  the  tokens 
of  the  title  of  the  world-conquering  Louis.  One  of  these  medals 
is  the  property  of  Mr.  Theodore  Irwin,  of  this  city. 

With  Pitt  as  Prime  Minister,  English  affairs  in  North  Am- 
erica took  a  turn. 

The  forts  being  demolished,  Oswego  was  suffered  by  the 
French  to  slip  back  to  the  English.  In  August,  1758,  General 
Bradjstreet,  with  Major  General  Schuyler  and  three  thousand 
men,  crossed  from  Oswego  in  batteaux,  whaleboats,  and  a  small 
schooner,  and  took  Fort  Frontenac,  now  Kingston,  from  the  French 
—a  disheartening  loss.  July  1,  1759,  General  Prideaux,  with  tw;o 
thousand  regulars,  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  with  one  thousand 
Indians  from  his  seat  on  the  Mohawk,  proceeding  from  Oswego, 
captured  Fort,  Niagara  after  a  long  siege.  While  they  were  gone 
the  Chevalier  de  la  Corne  attempted  in  vain  to  retake  Oswego, 
then  guarded  by  six  hundred  provincials  under  General  Haldimand. 

September  18,  1759,  Quebec  fell,  and  Wolfe  and  Montcalm 
gained  immortality.  In  that  year  Fort  Ontario  was  rebuilt,  and 
became  the  base  of  operations  against  Montreal,  the  seat  of  the 
French  Empire  in  Canada.  August  10,  1760,  Lord  Amherst,  with 
ten  thousand  men  and  thirteen  hundred  Indians,  embarked  from 
Oswego  against  Montreal.  The  spectacle  of  this  great  army  of 
red-coats  and  Indians,  at  that  time  one  of  the  largest  ever  assem- 
bled on  the  continent,  can  better  be  imagined  than  described. 
With  the  surrender  of  Montreal  on  the  8th  of  September,  the 
Seven  Years'  War  in  America,  regarded  as  a  great  crisis  in  its 
history,  was  at  an  end.  The  peace  of  Paris,  nearly  three  years 
later,  left  little  to  France  east  of  the  Mississippi  but  a  share  in 
the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 

After  the  peace  the  post  of  Oswego  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Fifty-fifth  Infantry,  a  Scotch  regiment  from  Stirling,  under  com- 
mand of  Mlajor  Alexander  Duncan.  The  daughter  of  one  of  his 
captains  was  Annie  McVicar,  who  became  Mrs.  Grant,  the  authoress; 
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of  the  "Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,"  published  in  London 
in  1808,  justly  celebrated  sketches  of  manners  and  scenery  in^ 
America  as  they  existed  prior  to  the  Revolution.  She  tells  us 
that  in  1760  in  the  hollow  south  of  this  fort  there  was  a  fine  gar- 
den, which  " throve  beyond  belief  or  example,"  and  also  a  bowling 
green  and  fish  pond. 

This,  also,  was  about  the  time  and  this  the  place  in  which 
Cooper  laid  the  scene  of  his  renowned  romance  of  Mabel,  Jasper 
and  the  Pathfinder. 

In  the  summer  of  1766,  Pontiac,  the  great  Ottawa  chieftain, 
who  had  captured  all  but  three  of  the  Western  posts,  and  for 
years  defied  his  enemies,  at  length  submitting,  journeyed  to  a 
great  council  fire  at  Oswego  from  his  seat  in  the  West,  to  meet 
the  English  and  the  Iroquois,  with  Sir  William  Johnson  at  their 
head.  The  pipe  of  peace  was  passed  around,  and  Pontiac  and  his 
dusky  followers  voyaged  homeward  on  the  lake,  each  with  a  medal 
bearing  this  inscription:  "A  pledge  of  peace  and  friendship 
with  Great  Britain,  confirmed  in  1766. ' ' 

Thereafter  trade,  the  ward  of  peace,  was  left  to  increase  and 
multiply  at  Oswego. 

The  center  of  the  storm  known  as  the  French  and  Indian 
War  passed  over  this  locality;  the  center  of  the  .greater  conflict 
of  the  Revolution,  now  at  hand,  lay  to  the  south  and  east.  The 
limits  imposed  by  time  and  the  occasion  allow  of  no  excursion 
into  the  history  of  that  war.  Oswego's  part  in  it  was,  by  com- 
parison, inconsiderable.  She  stood  like  a  sentinel  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  battle.  The  war's  alarms  sounded  faintly  on  her  ears.  Sel- 
dom was  she  drafted  into  active  service. 

The  British  made  haste  to  range  the  savages  of  the  land  on 
their  side.  The  baronial  family  of  the  Johnsons  on  the  Mohawk, 
sons  of  the  famous  Sir  William,  were  the  chief  emissaries  for  this 
purpose.  Twice  did  they  with  Joseph  Brant  and  the  execrated 
Butler,  organize  grand  councils  of  the  red  men  at  Oswego  to  win 
them  over.  On  July  27,  1777,  Colonel  Barry  St.  Leger,  with 
Canadians  and  Indians,  whose  purpose  was  to  co-operate  with 
the  army  of  Burgoyne  from  the  north  for  an  invasion  of  the  Vial- 
ley  of  the  Mohawk,  set  forthj  from  Oswego.  Up  the  river  moved 
this  army  of  two  thousand  white  men  and  Indians.  They  besieged 
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Fort  Schuyler,  on  the  Great  Carry,  between  Woods  Creek  and 
the  Mohawk,  where  the  waters  flow  one  way  to  the  lakes  and 
the  other  to  the  sea,  and  on  August  6th  fought  with  the  provin- 
cials one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war-Oriskany.  There 
the  valiant  Herkimer,  wounded  and  dying,  withstood  the  foe.  At 
length  the  relief  of  Arnold,  raising  the  siege  of  the  fort,  turned  the 
overwhelming  tide  and  rescued  Central  New  York.  The  defeated 
English  hastened  to  Oswego,  and  there  scattered,  some  to  Montreal, 
some  to  Niagara.  Port  Ontario  was  left  unoccupied.  In  July,' 
1778,  Americans  under*  Lieutenant  McClelland  destroyed  it  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  is  reoccupation.  In  the  eyes  of  the  In- 
dian allies  of  the  English,  the  vision  of  Oswego,  the  time-honored 
Chouaguen,  laid  low,  was  ominous.  They  besought  the  English 
to  restore  it,  but  in  vain,  and,  as  the  report  goes,  it  was  not  until 
some  time  between  1780  and  1782  that  Fort  Ontario  was  partly 
raised  from  its  ruins  and  supplied  with  a  garrison  of  British 
soldiers. 

Almost  the  last,  if  not  the  last,  military  movement  of  the 
Revolution  was  directed  against  Fort  Ontario.  Conscious  of  its 
importance  to  the  British  in  their  relations  with  the  Indians, 
Washington  at  Newburgh  directed  Colonel  Willett  with  a  small 
force  to  surprise  and  capture  Fort  Ontario.  This  was  as  late  as 
January,  1783,  the  news  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  not  yet  being 
received.  Willett  reached  the  fort,  but  his  expedition  was  un- 
successful, owing  to  the  severity  of  the  cold  and  snow,  and  his 
failure  to  surprise  the  garrison. 

Thus  it  has  been  attempted  to  outline  the  important  part 
played  by  Oswego  in  the  great  drama  of  the  continent.  It  fell 
to  her  because  of  her  location ;  by  reason  of  that  it  was  as  inevit- 
able as  are  any  human  events.  Thereafter,  until  the.  war  of  1812, 
she  was  a  passive  quantity  in  the  controversies  and  parleys  that 
arose  over  the  terms  of  peace  of  1783,  to  finally  subside  in  the 
evacuation  by  the  British  in  1796  which  we;  are  here  to  celebrate. 

And  now  to  the  proximate  causes  of  this  day.  The  scene  is 
shifted  to  Paris  and  Versailles.  There  were  the  captivating,  the 
wise  Franklin,  the  sturdy  Adams,  and  the  astute  Jay,  waging  the 
diplomatic  battles  of  their  country  against  the  reluctant  commis- 
sioners of  Great  Britain.    The  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the 
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definite  treaty  of  peace,  September  3,  1783,  are  declared  by  high 
authority  to  have  been  ''one  of  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  of  the 
whole  history  of  modern  diplomacy."  Certain  it  is  that  the  op- 
position to  the  terms  of  it  in  Parliament  turned  Lord  Shelbourne 
out  of  office.  In  the  item  of  transcendent  importance — namely, 
territory — the  success  of  the  American  commissioners  was  beyond 
all  expectation.  "The  boundaries  must  have  caused1  astonishment 
in  America, ' '  wrote  De  Vergennes,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  to  Luzerne,  the  representative  of  France  in  America. 
And  so  they  did.  Against  the  secret  efforts  of  France  herself  to 
prevent,  the  American  triumvirate  pushed  the  boundaries  of  the 
new  nation  over  the  Alleghanies  as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  secured 
the  priceless  right  to  navigate  that  river,  to  fish;  on  the  Newfound- 
land banks,  and  to  an  opening  to  the  Pacific.  Chief  credit  for 
this  exploit  is  commonly  given  to  Jay,  and  yet  Franklin's  tact 
and  Adams'  boldness  were  indispensable. 

There  were,  however,  other  provisions  of  this  famous  conven- 
tion with  which  we  today  have  especially  to  do.  They  were  the 
adjustment  of  troubles  deeply  vexing  the  two  countries,  touch- 
ing keenly  the  sensibilities  of  their  peoples.  The  treaty  pro- 
vided that  private  debts  on  each  side  should  be  paid,  and  that 
Congress  should  recommend  the  state  legislatures  to  restore  es- 
tates confiscated  from  British  citizens  and  their  American  sym- 
pathizers. The  debts  referred  to  were  for  the  most  part  obliga- 
tions incurred  to  English  merchants  by  American  merchants  for 
goods  sold  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

The  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  was  as  follows:  "His  Brit- 
tanic  Mlajesty  shall  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  without  caus- 
ing any  destruction  and  without  carrying  away  any  negroes  or 
other  property  of  the  American  inhabitants,  withdraw  all  his 
armies,  garrisons  and  fleets  from  the  said  United  States,  and  from 
any  port,  harbor  or  place  within  the  same."  The  requirements 
of  this  article  were  not  fulfilled.  Blritish  troops  sailed  from  New 
York  taking  negroes  with  them,  and  when  Baron  Steuben,  on  be- 
half of  the  Americans,  proceeded  to  assert  formal  possession  of 
the  military  posts  on  the  northern  frontier,  it  was  denied  him. 
No  orders  had  been  received,  said  General  Haldimand,  to  evacuate, 
hut  only  to  cease  hostilities.     For  thirteen  years  soldiers  of  the 
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foreign  power  mounted  guard,  flew  their  country's  ensign,  and 
fired  the  evening  gun  over  Fort  Ontario  and  the  frontier  posts. 
This  spectacle  was  a  constant  irritation.  Nor  was  its  effect  mere- 
ly sentimental.  British  officers  levied  duties  on  American  boats 
passing  Oswego.  Traders  and  boatmen  were  in  a  ferment.  They 
vented  their  wrath  by  seizing  batteaux  of  goods  in  charge  of  the 
Johnsons,  the  ancient  allies  of  the  British,,  at  Three  Rivers,  on  the 
Oswego. 

England's  retention  of  the  northern  posts  cost  American  fur- 
traders  dear.  A  list  of  furs  advertised  at  London  for  the  spring 
sales  of  1787,  as  stated  in  the  American  MuseumJ,  contained  over 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  skins,  which  were  valued  at  tw$ 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  These  figures  convey 
some  notion  of  the  trade  largely  diverted  from  American  traders 
at  Oswego,  Albany  and  New  York. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  Great  Britain  wilfully 
continued  her  possession  of  the  posts.  In  November,  1792,  Jef- 
ferson, then  Secretary  of  State,  formally  opened  the  subject  of 
the  violation  of  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  by  the  retention 
of  the  posts,  with  Hammond,  the  English  envoy  to  this  country. 
The  explanation  came  quickly  that  the  King,  his  master,  had  sus- 
pended that  article  because  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  prevent 
the  hindrance  of  British  creditors  in  collecting  their  debts,  and 
because  estates  confiscated  from  the  Tories  had  not  been  restored. 
The  charge  was  true.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina  had  every  one  enacted  statutes  block- 
ing the  machinery  of  the  law  against  English  creditors.  To  the 
other  charge  of  failure  to  restore  the  confiscated  Tory  estates, 
Jefferson  replied  that  the  only  engagement  had  been  to  recom- 
mend a  restoration  of  the  estates,  not  to  restore  them.  The  claim 
was  made  at  the  time  that  English  handlers  of  the  profitable  fur 
trade  influenced  the  British  ministry  to  delay  a  settlement  whilst 
they  were  enjoying  what  was  naturally  the  business  of  Americans. 
It  was  also  charged  that  the  well  known  feebleness  of  the  infant 
nation  to  enforce  reprisals  contented  England  with  the  situation 
in  which  things  were.  Still  another  cause  assigned  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  British  to  compel  the  alliance  of  the  Indians  through 
the  threat  implied  in  the  possession  of  the  frontier  posts. 
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These  and  other  poignant  hostilities  established  a  high  ten- 
sion between  the  countries.  On  April  21,  1794,  the  Republicans 
in  Congress  moved  to  suspend  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain  until  the  frontier  posts  were  given  up.  The  peo- 
ple, loaded  with  debt,  and  otherwise  never  so  poorly  prepared  for 
war,  still  clamored  for  its  declaration.  But  now  he  who  so  often 
before  had  stilled  the  tempest,  disclosed  his  calm  and  majestic 
personality  for  the  salvation  of  his  country.  Oblivious  of  the 
storm  of  popular  disapproval,  Washington  wrote  to  the  Senate: 
"But  as  peace  ought  to  be  preserved  with  unremitted  zeal  be- 
fore the  last  recourse,  which  has  so  often  been  the  scourge  of  na- 
tions, and  cannot  fail  to  check  the  advancing  prosperity  of 
the  United  States,  is  contemplated,  I  have  thought  proper  to  nom- 
inate and  I  do  hereby  nominate  John  Jay  as  envoy  extraordinary 
of  the  United  States  to  His  Britannic  Majesty." 

The  faithful  servant  who  a  decade  before  had  obtained  peace 
with  so  much  honor  for  his  country,  was  again  enlisted  to  preserve 
it.  Well  did  he  know  the  unpopularity  of  his  mission.  He  writes : 
"If  Washington  sees  fit  to  call  me  to  this  service  I  will  go  and 
perform  it,  foreseeing  as  I  do  the  consequence  to  my  personal 
popularity.  The  good  of  my  country  I  believe  demands  the  sac- 
rifice and  I  am  ready  to  make  it." 

He  sailed  on  the  12th  of  May,  1794.  While  he  was  upon  the 
sea,  affairs  at  home  were  rapidly  approaching  war.  Three  com- 
panies of  a  British  regiment  invaded  whafy  is  now  Northern  Ohio 
to  establish  Fort  Miami  there,  and  in  a  message  to  Congress 
Washington  suggests  the  propriety  of  preparing  for  the  dread 
event.  But  the  celebrated  treaty  known  by  the  name  of  its  negoti- 
ator, signed  in  London  on  the  19th  of  November,  1794,  averted 
a  catastrophe.  By  its  terms  the  United  States  undertook  to  com- 
pensate British  creditors.  British  troops  were  to  withdraw  from 
all  territories  of  the  United  States  on  June  1,  1796.  Compensation 
for  retention  of  the  posts  was  omitted  on  the  ground  that  the 
United]  States  had  suffered  several  states  to  prevent  the  recovery 
of  debts  owed  to  British  creditors. 

The  storm  of  popular  disapproval  which  greeted  this  treaty 
Was  not  less  than  Jay  had  anticipated.  In  Philadelphia  he  was 
hung  in  effigy,  and  in  New  York  Hamilton  was  stoned  when  he 
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arose  to  speak  in  his  defense.  "Calumny,"  said  the  unruffled 
Jay,  "is  seldom  durable;  it  will  in  time  yield  to  truth."  On 
June  24,  1795,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  on  Au- 
gust 15th  Washington  signed  it. 

The  delay  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  forces  from  Fort 
Ontario  after  June  1st  until  the  day,  one  hundred  years  ago,  whose 
anniversary  we  celebrate,  was  not  the  fault  of  Great  Britain. 
Washington  in  his  last  message  to  Congress  assigned  the  reason  for 
it.  He  writes  that  the  period  at  which  the  appropriation  was 
passed  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  "necessarily  procrastinated 
the  reception  of  the  posts  stipulated  to  be  delivered,  beyond  the 
date  assigned  for  that  event."  The  diplomatic  correspondence  on 
the  subject  in  the  foreign  office  in  London  between  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Great  Britain's  Secretary  of  State,  and  Lord  Dorchester, 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  discloses  the  readiness  on  their  part 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  They  arranged  to  retain 
a  guard  for  the  security  of  the  posts  until  the  United  States  should 
be  ready  to  occupy  them. 

And  so  it  transpired  that  in  July,  1796,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  Fort  Ontario,  a  cherished  fortification  (  passed  from  the  posses- 
sion of  a  great  power  across  the  sea,  and  entered  into  the  birth- 
right of  its  own  people.  There  is  slight  record  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  transfer.  Like  many  significant  events  in  history,  it  trans- 
pired in  quietness  and  simplicity.  No  great  display  of  arms,  no 
strains  of  martial  music,  no  concourse  of  people,  no  presence  of 
distinguished  men  and  women,  then  honored  that  great  day  as 
now  it  is  honored. 

One  eye  witness  of  the  event  says  that  the  British  garrison 
marched  in  with  their  field-pieces,  planted  the  Standard  of  the 
United  States  on  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  and  fired  a  salute  of 
fifteen  cannon.  He  further  declares  that  the  British  officers  be- 
haved with  great  politeness. 

Another  witness,  Mr.  F.  Elmer,  an  American  officer,  writing 
to  Mr.  George  Scriba,  says  that  the  American  flag  under  a  fed- 
eral salute  was  for  the  first  time  displayed  from  the  citadel  of 
the  fort  at  the  hour  of  ten  in  the  morning.  Captain  Clark  and 
Colonel  Fothergill  were  His  Majesty's  officers  left  with  a  detach- 
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ment  of  thirty  men  for  the  protection  of  the  works.  ''From  these 
gentlemen,"  he  says,  "the  greatest  politeness  and  civility  was 
displayed  to  us  in  adjusting  the  transfer,  the  buildings  and  gar- 
dens being  left  in  the  neatest  order. ' ' 

These  are  the  simple  annals  of  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Ontario 
by  the  British.  Thus  ended  England's  sovereignty  over  territory 
of  the  United  States. 

Time  forbids  and  the  occasion  does  not  require  the  later  history 
of  this  time-honored  fort.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  for  some 
time  prior  to  the  war  of  1812  Fort  Ontario  was  unoccupied.  Dur- 
ing that  war,  on  May  5,  1814,  a  British  fleet  of  light  vessels  from 
Kingston,  carrying  two  hundred  and  twenty  guns  and  three  thou- 
sand men,  under  Sir  James  Yeo,  appeared  before  Oswego  and  bom- 
barded it.  It  was  defended  by  Colonel  Mitchell,  who  had  been 
dispatched  from  Sackett's  Harbor  with  three  hundred  men.  Un- 
der protection  of  the  ships'  guns,  the  British  troops  were  landed, 
and  on  M]ay  6,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  the  command  in  Fort 
Ontario  surrendered.  The  British  threw  down  the  fortifications 
and  abandoned  the  place,  Thus  it  lay  until  in  1839  Congress 
voted  a  sum  for  its  restoration.  The  timber  work  and  the  houses 
you  see  about  you  are  of  that  date.  Since  then  it  has  been 
continuously  garrisoned  until  two  years  ago,  when  the  authorities 
at  Washington  saw  fit  to  abandon  this  historic  and  strategic  fort. 

And  now  we  would  depart  the  scene  and  this  occasion 
with  sentiments  of  welcome  and  friendship  for  our  kinsmen  of 
Great  Britain  across  the  lake  and  across  the  sea. 

Wo  celebrate  here  today  no  victories.  The  occasion  does  not 
invite  nor  does  our  disposition  so  incline  us.  We  celebrate  rather 
the  final  coming  into  his  estate  of  the  rightful  heir.  The  just 
Washington,  in  his  last  message  to  Congress,  December  7,  1796, 
writes  that  as  soon  as  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  could  be 
addressed  with  propriety  on  the  subject,  arrangements  were  cor- 
dially and  promptly  concluded  by  Great  Britain  for  the  evacuation 
o±  the  posts.  Eye  witnesses  of  the  event  we  celebrate  declare 
that  it  was  conducted  by  the  British  with,  the  greatest  politeness 
and  civility.     This  cordiality,  this  courtesy,  may  we  be  permitted 
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on  this  occasion  to  acknowledge  and  to  reciprocate.  If  courtesy 
be  the  flower  of  peace,  then  with  the  flowers  of  peace  we,  too, 
would  decorate  this  day  as  they  did  decorate  the  day  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Peace  has  been  in  our  time.  In  our  time  may  it  not 
be  marred. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  destiny  of  the  race  is  in  the  custody 
of  the  Englishnspeaking  people.  Together,  then,  let  them  bear  on- 
ward toward  "the  universal  pacification  of  mankind. " 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  OSWEGO  IN   1756. 


By  W.  L.  Grant,  F.  R.  S.  C,  Professor  of  Colonial  History  in 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario. 


The  Seven  Years'  War  is  the  paradise  of  the  historian,  epic  in 
scope  and  romantic  in  detail;  far  enough  away  from  the  student 
not  to  be  engulfed  in  shoreless  floods  of  paper,  yet  near  enough 
for  his  material  to  be  abundant  and  accessible.  Of  unpublished 
manuscripts  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London,  the  Departments 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Marine  in  Paris  are  full.  Of  all  of 
these  there  are  certified  copies  easily  accessible  in  the  archives  of 
the  Canadian  Government  at  Ottawa,  and  of  many  in  the  archives 
of  the  Provincial  Government  at  Quebec.  Every  now  and  then 
new  documents  are  found  in  the  escritoires  or  lumber-rooms  of 
private  families;  for  example,  Mr.  Thomas  Chapais  of  Quebec, 
whose  admirable  "Life  of  Montcalm"  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  later,  has  been  privileged  to  consult  a  number  of  memoirs  and 
other  documents  drawn  up  by  M.  de  la  Pause,  adjutant  (aide- 
major)  of  the  Regiment  of  Guienne,  so  efficient  an  officer  that  the 
grateful  Montcalm,  anticipating  the  description  given  by  Pitt  of 
Clive,  spoke  of  him  as  a  heaven-born  soldier. 

The  printed  material  is  also  abundant.  If  we  take  one  such 
incident  of  the  war  as  the  Siege  of  Oswego  in  1756,  we  have  the 
printed  diaries  and  reminiscences  of  such  men  as  Pouchot,1  Mal- 
artic,2  and  Des  Androuins.3  We  have  the  correspondence  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  with  the  Governors  of  New  York  in  "New  York 
Colonial  Documents."  Vol.  VII,  and  some  important  French  pa- 
pers in  Vol.  X  of  the  same  series.  Above  all  we  have  the  11  vol- 
umes of,  the  so-called  " Levis  papers,"  edited  for  the  Government 

1  Pouchot.     Memoir    upon    the   late   war   in   North   America,    1755-60.      Tr. 

and  ed.  by  F.  B.  Hough.      (Roxbury,  Mass.,  1866.) 

2  Comte  Maures  de  Malartic.     Journal  des  Campagnes  au  Canada  de  1755 

a  1760.     Ed.  by  Paul  Gaffarel.     (Paris,  1890.) 

3  M.  L'AbbS  Gabriel.    Le  MarSchal  de  Camp  Desandrouins.     (Verdun,  1887.) 
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of  Quebec  by  the  late  Abbe  Casgrain.-  These  include  numerous 
letters,  describing  all  phases  of  the  event,  written  by  Montcalm, 
Bourlamaque,  Bougainville,  Bigot,  Vaudreuil,  etc. 

This  material  has  already  been  carefully  gone  over.  It  is 
the  good  fortune  of  Canada  that  her  history  under  the  French 
regime  has  been  written  by  one  who  is  perhaps  the  greatest  histor- 
ian produced  by  North  America,  Francis  Parkman.  The  bril- 
liance of  his  style  has  sometimes  caused  dullards  to  doubt  the 
solidity  of  his  learning.  Having  had  occasion  more  than  once  to 
go  into  all  the  material  available  for  the  study  of  some  small  inci- 
dent narrated  by  Parkman,  I  have  invariably  found  that  he  had 
left  practically  nothing  unread  and  that  his  brilliance  wells  up 
from  a  rich  spring  of  knowledge  and  of  study. 

Yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  even  Parkman  is  inadequate. 
Compare  his  two  volumes  on  /'Montcalm  and  Wolfe"  with  the 
more  recent  volumes  on  "England  in  the  Seven  Years'  War"  by 
Mr.  Julian  Corbett;  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  one  was  written 
before,  the  other  after  Admiral  Miahan  had  produced  his  series  of 
works  on  Sea  Power,  which  have  done  so  much  to  revolutionize 
and  to  widen  our  conceptions  of  military  history.  Not  indeed  that 
Captain  Mahan  discovered,  or  would  claim  to  have  discovered,  the 
doctrine  of  sea  power.  His  own  chapters  show  that  that  doctrine 
was  thoroughly  known  to  the  great  Pitt  or  to  the  English  Admiral- 
ty in  the  struggle  with  Napoleon.  But  before  Captain  Mahan, 
knowledge  of  the  doctrine  was  the  privilege  of  a  few  statesmen, 
denied  to  historians.  It  is  indeed  true  that  belief  in  the  import- 
ance of  sea  power  may  be  pushed  too  far.  We  must  not  let  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm  fall  too  far  into  the  shade  of  the  Admirals  of  the 
fleet.  Yet  after  giving  full  credit  to  the  rival  Generals,  the  fact 
remains  that  in  reading  Parkman  we  feel  a  gap  which  must  be 
filled  in  by  later  writers. 

The  same  is  true  of  such  an  incident  as  the  capture  of  Os- 
wego by  Montcalm  in  1756.  The  details  of  the  siege  have  been 
given  by  Parkman,  or  with  equal  vividness  and  greater  detail  by 
M.  Chapais,  but  the  importance  in  the  siege  of  the  control  of  Lake 
Ontario;  by  the  French  has  yet  to  be  brought  into  relief. 

Oswego  was  garrisoned  by  about  1,600'  men,  mainly  regulars, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mercer.    During  the  winter  of 
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1755-6  these  had  suffered  terribly  from  scurvy,1  but  the  British 
were  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  post,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1756  had  sent  up  reinforcements,  including  the  celebrated  engin- 
eer, Patrick  Mackellar.2 

Meanwhile  the  French  were  concentrating  at  Fort  Frontenac, 
then  often  known  by  its  Indian  name  of  Gataraqui  or  Cadaraqui, 
the  modern  Kingston.  In  the  early  spring  they  had  also  formed  a 
permanent  camp  of  Canadians  and  Indians  at  Niaoure  Bay,  the 
modern  Sackett's  Harbor.  In  May  Montcalm,  the  new  French 
Commander  in  Chief,  reached  Montreal,  and  went  down  to  watch 
the  centre  of  the  British  position  at  Ticonderoga.  Satisfied  that 
De  Levis,  his  second  in  command,  could  hold  the  British  in  check 
with  the  forces  at  his  disposal,  he  determined  on  a  bold  exploit. 
On  16th  July  he  left  Ticonderoga;  travelling  day  and  night  he 
was  at  Montreal  on  the  19th.  After  a  conference  there  with  Vau- 
dreuil,  the  Governor,  he  set  out  on  the  21st,  and  on  the  29th  reach- 
ed Fort  Frontenac.  A  week  of  devouring  activity  followed.  The 
militia  were  drilled,  the  Indians  exhorted,  over  200  batteaux  got 
ready  and  loaded  with  provisions,  arms,  and  artillery.  On  the 
evening  of  the  4th  August  he  set  out,  spent  most  of  the  follow- 
ing day  on  Wolfe  Island,  and  on  the  6th  August  reached  Sackett's 
Hjarbor,  where  on  the  7th  he  was  joined  by  the  first  division  of 
his  forces.  On  the  8th  August  the  Canadians  and  Indians  moved 
forward  to  Anse-aux-cabanes,  less  than  10  miles  from  Oswego.  On 
the  same  day  the  second  division  from  Kingston  reached  Sackett's 
Harbor.  On  the  9th  August  Montcalm  set  out  from  Sackett's 
Harbor  and  reached  Anse-aux-cabanes  that  night-  On  the  10th 
he  pushed  forward,  and  concentrated  3,000  men  with  ample  stores 
and  over  80  cannon  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Fort  before 
the  British  were  aware  of  his  presence.3     Seldom   was   surprise 


1  On  4th  January,   1757,   the  Earl  of  London  enclosed  to  the  Secretary  of 

State  an  account  of  the  siege  by  Captain  John  Vickers  of  Shirley's 
(50th)  regiment.  It  has  been  quoted  in  part  by  Parkman,  but  he 
has  omitted  one  sentence,  which  I  must  give:  "When  I  left  Oswego 
the  garrison  were  pretty  healthy,  as  it  consisted  mostly  of  recruits 
just  come  out,  the  men  that  composed  the  garrison  in  the  winter 
being  mostly  dead." 

2  The  account  of  Mackellar  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  gives 

an  inaccurate  and  indeed  absurd  account  of  his  supposed  defence 
of  Oswego. 

3  21st  August.     The  Earl  of  Loudoun,   Commander     in     Chief     in     North 

America,  to  Henry  Pox,  Secretary  of  State.  French  deserters  from 
the  Marine  Companies  who  had  reinlisted  in  Shirley's  and  Pepperel's 
Regiments  and  escaped  from  Oswego  had  come  in  and  testified 
"that  on  Monday,  the  9th,  the  garrison  sent  out  a  row  galley,  the 
crew  of  which  upon  their  return  reported  that  they  had  seen  the 
French  camp  at  about  1  mile  distant  from  Fort  Ontario."  See  also 
Captain  Broadley's  letters  of  15th  Nov.,  1756,  and  22nd  Jan.,  1757, 
in  Appendix. 
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more  complete.  On  the  12th  August  there  was  some  hard  fighting. 
On  the  13th  Fort  Ontario  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Oswjego  river 
was  evacuated  and  its  garrison  retired  safely  across  the  river  to 
Fort  Oswego.  During  the  night  Montcalm  threw  up  batteries, 
by  a  shot  from  one  of  which  Colonel  Mercer  was  killed  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th-    A  few  hours  later  the  Fort  surrendered. 

All  this  is  told  in  graphic  fashion  with  abundance  of  detail 
by  Parkman  and  by  M.  Chapais.  M.  Chapais  also  discusses  with 
admirable  fairness  and  fullness  of  knowledge  some  of  the  various 
controversies  which  have  arisen.  Frenchmen  of  New  and  of  Old 
France  still  discuss  whether  Canada^  was  lost  through  the  fault  of 
the  home  government  or  of  the  colonists.  The  dispute  has  rami- 
fied; every  incident  is  discussed;  much  ink  has  been  spilt  on  the 
question  whether  it  was  the  Canadian  Vkudreuil  or  the  French 
Montcalm  who  planned  the  brilliant  enterprise  which  I  have 
outlined.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  a  body  of  Canadians  and 
Indians  under  Vaudreuil's  brother  Rigaud  crossed  the  river.  Was 
it  this  movement  which  determined  the  surrender  or  was  it  com- 
paratively unimportant?  On  both  these  controversies  the  last 
word  seems  to  me  to  have  been  said  by  M.  Chapais. 

Does  nothing  remain  to  do?  Surely  there  are  one  or  two 
puzzles  to  be  solved.  On  the  22nd  July  the  English  had  heard 
through  their  scouts  of  the  camp  at  Niaoure  Bay.1  The  English 
had  on  the  lake  vessels  of  force  which  came  out  of  harbor  on  the 
11th  of  August,  but  were  beaten  back  by  the  small  French  fleet 
and  the  shore  artillery.  Why  had  these  vessels  not  reconnoitered 
the  camps  at  Frontenac  and  at  Niaoure  Bay  and  brought  word  of 
the  preparations?  Why  had  they  not  pounded  to  pieces  the  light 
batteaux  as  they  skulked  along  the  coast?  The  more  we  read  of 
the  French  advance  the  more  we  see  that  Montcalm  was  extreme- 
ly apprehensive-  In  his  orders2  he  gives  the  most  minute  instruc- 
tions on  what  is  to  be  done  by  the  batteaux  and  the  land  forces 
should  a  strange  sail  appear,  and  the  signals  which  are  to  be  made 


22nd  July.  Mercer  at  Oswego  to  Shirley  at  Albany.  Has  news  from  an 
Indian  prisoner  of  the  French  concentration  at  "Cadaraqui,"  who 
"design  to  attack  us  the  next  new  moon."  From  the  Indian  and 
from  scouts  has  news  of  the  camp  at  Niaoure.  He  is  doing  all  he 
can  to  put  the  place  in  a  state  of  defence,  giving  out  stores  and 
rum,  even  against  orders;  taken,  though  without  money,  the  stores 
of  the  traders,  etc.  "The  Snow  is  launched,  a  fine  vessel,  and  had 
we  sailors,  guns  and  rigging  I'm  in  great  hopes  we  might  com- 
mand the  lake." 

His  order  book  is  a  recent  acquisition  of  the  Canadian  Archives. 
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by  the  French  fleet  whenever  they  come  in  touch  with  their  own 
forces  or  with  the  enemy.1  Reading  the  siege  with  this  in  mind 
it  becomes  evident  that  here  again  we  can  supplement  Parkman, 
that  Oswego  was  lost  not  only  owing  to  the  superior  generalship 
of  Montcalm  and  the  superior  spirit  and  gallantry  of  his  troops, 
but  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  control  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  men 
might  indeed  have  been  marched  through  the  woods,  but  "without 
naval  supremacy  the  heavy  guns  which  were  essential  to  success 
could  not  have  been  transported.  As  Captain  Vickers  said,  "Fort 
Ontario  could  not  be  taken  with  small  arms  only  by  10,000  men." 
The  Commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North  Am- 
erica during  the  early  part  of  1756  was  William  Shirley,  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  a  lawyer  who  had  long  burned  to  exchange 
the  pen  for  the  sword.  He  was  active  and  energetic,  but  his  abil- 
ity as  an  administrator  is  open  to  doubt.  It  seems  evident  that 
he  carried  contempt  for  red  tape  to  a  disorderly  excess.  Import- 
ant plans  were  kept  not  on  paper,  but  in  his  head;  important  or- 
ders were  given  only  verbally.  Early  in  July,  influenced  by  a 
cabal  of  his  enemies,  the  British  Government  sent  out  orders  as  re- 
markable as  any  which  ever  entered  the  head  of  the  author  of  ' '  The 
Bab  Ballads."  Shirley  was  to  be  superseded  by  Colonel  Webb, 
who  was  in  his  turn  to  hand  over  the  command  to  General  Aber- 
crombie,  who  in  his  turn  was  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Earl  of  Lou- 
doun. The  natural  result  of  this  remarkable  arrangement  was 
that  the   British  campaign  was  "all  action  and  no  go."     Each 


1  Vaudreuil  had  at  first  intended  to  dismantle  the  French  ships,  and  to 
use  their  crews  and  guns  as  part  of  the  land  forces,  but  in  his  final 
instructions  to  Montcalm,  he  wisely  left  the  decision  to  the  general 
on  the  spot. 

Vaudreuil's  orders  to  Montcalm,  21st  uly,  1756. 

"Quoique  nous  ayons  donne  ordre  a  M.  de  Bourlamaque  de  faire  desarmer 
les  barques  et  les  faire  mettre  sous  la  protection  du  canon  du  fort, 
leurs  canons  et  leurs  equipages  pouvant  etre  employes  a  l'expedi- 
tion  de  Chouaguen,  neanmoins,  si  M.  le  Marquis  de  Montcalm  estime 
plus  utile  au  bien  du  service,  de  les  conserver  armees  nous  nous 
en  rapportons  entierement  a  lui." 

Instructions  of  Montcalm  to  M.  de  l'Hopital,  Lt.  Col.  of  the  Reg.  of  Beam. 

M.  de  l'Hopital  est  prevenu  que  la  Marquise  et  la  Hurault  croiseront,  si  le 
vent  leur  permet  pour  la  surete  de  nos  operations  et  pour  qu'il  n'y 
ait  point  d'equivoque,  il  leur  a  ete  ordonne  si  elles  nous  apergoivent, 
de  faire  des  signaux  soit  de  jour  ou  de  nuit,  et  de  leur  repondre. 
Je  les  joints  a  la  presente  instruction  ce  4  Aout  1756." 

Instruction  pour  le  sieur  Laforce. 

La  Marquise  and  Le  Hurault  shall  put  to  sea  fully  armed.  The  Victor,  un- 
armed, shall  go  to  Niagara  to  carry  the  effects  of  the  voyageurs. 
The  Louise  shall  be  disarmed,  and  left  with  two  of  her  crew  on 
board.  The  remainder  shall  man  and  arm  the  English  prize,  which 
shall  convoy  the  provisions  for  the  Reg.  de  Beam.  The  Marquise 
and  the  Hurault  shall  cruise  off  Oswego,  and  shall  attack  any 
English  vessels  which  come  out,  "sans  se  compromettre  s'ils  se 
croyent  inferieurs  en  forces."  An  elaborate  system  of  signals 
follows,  and  is  sent  to  Rigaud  and  others. 
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Commander-in-chief  consumed  valuable  time  in  giving  over  to  his 
successor  an  account  of  what  he  had  done  and  in  justifying  his  ac- 
tions. All  with  one  accord  fell  foul  of  Shirley*  All  three  were 
narrow-minded  military  men,  bitterly  jealous  of  the  civilian 
soldier,  in  whose  irregular  methods  they  found  some  just  cause 
for  complaint.  While  they  lingered  and  haggled,  and  wrote  re- 
criminatory dispatches  to  the  Secretary  oft  State,  Oswego  was  lost. 

Shirley  had  seen  the  importance  of  keeping  the  control  of  the 
lake.  In  a  Council  of  War  held  at  Oswego  on  18th  September, 
1755,  one  of  the  five  points  discussed  had  been  "  whether  it  will 
not  be  advisable  for  his  Mjajesty's  Service,  to  prepare  materials 
here  this  winter,  and  build,  as  soon  as  may  be,  one  or  more  vessels 
of  a  larger  size  than  the  largest  of  those  already  built,  and  cap- 
able of  mounting  10  six  pounders,  besides  swivels,  and  also  two 
more  Row  gallies,  and  100  more  good  Whale  Boats,"  and  "the 
Council  also  unanimously  agreed  that  the  building  the  Vessels 
proposed  by  his  Excellency  is  highly  necessary."  In  a  later 
Council  at  New  York,  held  on  December  13,  1755,  Shirley  made 
known  his  instructions,  which  included  the  erection  of  such  a  fort 
at  Niagara  "as  shall  for  the  future  make  his  Majesty's  subjects 
masters  of  the  Lake  Ontario;  and  that  if,  for  this  purpose,  the 
said  late  General  Braddock  should  think  it  necessary  to  have  ships 
upon  the  said  Lake  Ontario,  he  should  concert  with  the  commander 
in  chief  of  His  Majesty's  ships,  and  the  governors  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  the  manner  and  means  of  building  and  man- 
ning such  vessels,  as  shall  be  most  proper  for  that  service." 

In  the  same  council  of  December  13,  Shirley  points  out  the 
strategic  importance  of  Kingston:  "that  whilst  the  French  are  in 
possession  of  that  Fort,  and  the  harbour  there,  with  a  free  passage 
into  the  lake  through  the  River  Iroquois,  together  with  their  har- 
bour at  Toronto  on  the  lake,  they  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  build 
and  maintain  vessels  of  force  upon  the  lake,  which,  unless  his  Ma- 
jesty shall  keep  up  at  least  an  equal  force  there,  may  not  only  great- 
ly annoy  any  Fort  which  should  be  erected  by  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects at  the  North  East  end  of  the  Pass  at  Niagara,  but  endanger 
the  loss  of  Oswego  itself  to  the  French,  which  would  inevitably 
be  attended  with  the  defection  of  the  several  castles  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Six  Nations  to  the  French  interest  in  a  short  time,  and  with 
the  loss  of  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Schenectady,  and  very  pos- 
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sibly  be  soon  followed  with  the  loss  of  the  city  of  Albany  .  .  . 
His  Excellency  then  acquainted  the  council,  that  immediately  be- 
fore his  departure  from  Oswego,  as  well  as  since,  he  had  received 
intelligence  that  the  French  are  building  at  least  three  large  ves- 
sels of  force  in  the  harbour  of  Cadaraque,  which,  together  with 
those  they  had  already  built,  will  be  much  superior  to  those  built 
by  us  in  the  Lake,  whereupon  he  likewise  desires  the  opinion  and 
advice  of  the  council  concerning  his  causing  more  vessels  to  be 
built,  and  if  a  larger  Force  upon  the  Lake,  than  what  his  Ma- 
jesty hath  there  already,  and  how  many  such  vessels  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  built  for  gaining  the  mastery  of  that  Lake." 

The  Council,  after  taking  these  several  matters  into  consider- 
ation, gave  it  as  their  unanimous  opinion,  "1st-  That  it  is  most 
essentially  necessary  at  all  events  to  secure  the  navigation  of  the 
Lake  Ontario,  and  from  the  intelligence  the  general  has  informed 
them  he  has  already  receiv'd  of  vessels  building  by  the  enemy 
at  Fort  Frontenac,  that  at  least  three  vessels  be  built  immediately 
at  Oswego,  of  as  large  a  size  and  force  as  the  depth  of  the  water 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Oswego  will  admit,  and  that 
on  any  future  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  increasing  their  naval 
force,  that  the  General  should  build  such  and  so  many  more  vessels 
as  he  finds  necessary  for  securing  the  mastery  of  that  lake." 

Early  in  1756  Capt.  Housman  Broadley  was  sent  up  to  com- 
mand the  fleet,1  and  on  25th  May,  1756,  Shirley  informed  his 
Council  of  War,  "That  the  naval  force  upon  the  lake  will  con- 
sist this  year  of  two  vessels  of  ten  carriage  guns  each,  built  last 
year,  and  one  vessel  of  eighteen,  one  of  ten,  and  another  of  eight 
carriage  guns,  for  building  and  equipping  of  which  preparations 
have  been  making  at  Oswego  some  time,  and  which  were  three 
months  ago  ordered  to  be  built  and  equipped  as  soon  as  possible 
this  year;  and  that  there  will  be  250  whale  boats  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Lake,  capable  of  holding  16  men  each.'' 

Meanwhile,  however,  everything  was  going  wrong.  In  a  dis- 
patch of  Lord  Loudoun,  wiritten  on  3rd  October,  1756,  is  enclosed  a 
report  from  one  George  Dunbar:     "February  the  26th    «... 


1    May  7,  1756.     Shirley  to  Fox.  _ 

"I  am  likewise,  Sir,  to  acquaint  you  that  the  Commanding  officer 
of  the  vessels  built  on  the  Lake  Ontario  the  last  year  is  gone  to 
Oswego,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  sailors  to  fit  them  out  as  soon 
as  possible;  and  100  carpenters  are  gone  there  to  build  three  ves- 
sels more,  30  of  which  have  been  at  work  on  them  above  five 
weeks,  and  the  stores  for  them  all  are  on  their  way  to  Oswego." 
See  also  Broadley's  letters  in  Appendix. 
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came  up  40  carpenters,  for  building  new  vessels,  but  could  not  em- 
ploy them,  for  want  of  guards  for  them  in  the  woods,  and  also  no 
provisions  to  supply  them  with,  according  to  their  contract. ' '  The 
lot  of  the  unhappy  carpenters  was  hard,  for  on  May  11  "ten  car- 
penters were  killed  and  three  taken  by  the  Indians  in  the  face  of 
the  Fort."  Nothing  could  better  show  the  demoralization  of  the 
garrison.  The  officers  in  command  were  well  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  naval  control.  On  25th  May  Mackellar  wrote  to  Montressor, 
"I  intended  according  to  his  Excellency's  orders  to  have  set  abroad 
repairing  the  most  material  and  least  costly  of  these  defects  im- 
mediately after  my  arrival  and  spoke  to  Colonel  M|ercer  the  com- 
manding officer  upon  that  head  who  immediately  consulted  some 
of  the  principal  officers  and  it  was  agreed  that  as  they  were  under 
no  apprehensions  of  a  siege  the  work  of  the  shipping  was  the  most 
requisite  to  be  forwarded  and  that  as  the  weakness  and  sickness  of 
the  garrison  would  not  admit  of  them  giving  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  even  for  that  service,  the  other  work  must  be  postponed  un- 
til the  hurry  of  that  business  should  be  got  over." 

Shirley  endeavored  to  hurry  up  supplies  from  Albany,  but 
delay  after  delay  occurred,  especially  at  the  great  carrying  place 
at  the  head  of  Oneida  Lake.  On  June  28,  Captain  Broadley  writes 
to  headquarters  that  while  on  board  the  Oswego  sloop  with  the  On- 
tario and  a  small  schooner  in  company  he  was  chased  by  four 
French  vessels  into  Oswego,  and  from  other  sources  we  know  that 
the  small  schooner  was  captured.  He  goes  on  to  say,  however,  "the 
new  sloop  will  be  ready  to  launch  in  four  days,  and  the  brig  in  eight 

days The  brig  is  eight  ports  on  a  side  and  the  sloop 

six-" 

On  July  2  he  writes  "that  Captain  Bradstreet  has  arrived 
from  Albany  with  a  convoy  but  no  guns  for  the  new  vessels.  The 
brig  will  answe^  very  well,  but  the  Snow  will  not.  Nor  are  there 
either  guns  for  her,  or  sails,  or  a  sailmaker  to  make  them  of  the 
brig's  sails." 

The  running  rigging  for  the  new  vessels  "has  in  a  great  mea- 
sure been  made  use  of  for  painters  for  whale  boats  or  battoes,  and 
but  one  small  anchor  and  two  cables  here  as  yet. ' '  Bradstreet  has 
sent  down  to  Schenectady  for  the  missing  guns  and  stores ;  the  guns 
are  6  6-prs.,  4  10-prs.  14  swivels,  and  double  headed  shot. 

7  July.     No  nails.     Superiority  of  the  French  vessels.  About 
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30  seamen  needed.  "I  think  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's service  to  build  a  small  schooner  in  the  place  of  the  one  that 
is  taken  •  .  .  I  have  great  reason  to  believe  from  information 
I  have  received  that  many  of  the  stores  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
navy  have  been  stop  'd  at  the  carrying  places  for  the  use  of  the  forts 
built  and  a-building  there. ' ' 

15  July.  The  want  of  nails  "has  obliged  the  smiths  to  work 
day  and  night  to  supply  nails  and  other  iron  work  for  the  vessels. 
The  brig  and  sloop  are  now  rigged  and  their  sails  bent,  but  there 
is  still  some  carpenters  and  smiths  work  to  be  done  on  board  them.  * ' 

' '  The  Snow  will  be  launched  in  three  or  four  days, ' '  but  there 
is  great  lack  of  rigging,  though  he  has  endeavoured  to  improvise 
some. 

*'I  shall  go  to  sea  with  three  of  the  vessels,"  but  have  not  guns 
for  more. 

What  the  British  fleet  did,  or  rather  did  not  do,  during  the  last 
days  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August,  is  set  forth  in  Broadley  's 
own  letters.  It  put  to  sea,  had  a  series  of  misfortune,  damaged  its 
most  powerful  vessel,  and  returned  to  harbour.  In  any  case  it 
was  inferior  to  the  French,  and  when  a  detachment  ventured  out  of 
harbour  on  August  11th  it  was  easily  beaten  back. 

After  the  fall  of  Oswego  a  long  and  acrimonious  discussion 
ensued  between  Shirley  and  Loudoun,  Shirley  pleading  vehemently 
for  an  investigation,  which  the  easy-going  Lord  Barrington  at  the 
War  Office  was  slow  to  grant.  Shirley's  whole  defence  shows  that 
he  knew  where  the  blame  lay.  His  main  line  of  argument  is  that 
had  the  ample  naval  stores  which  he  had  provided  been  rushed  up 
to  the  front  the  ships  could  have  got  ready  in  time  and  Oswego 
rendered  unassailable.  Blame  for  this  he  lays  on  the  conduct  of 
Colonel  Webb  and  on  his  slowness  at  the  "great  carrying  place."1 


Shirley  to  Fox. 

5  Sept.,  1756.  "At  present  shall  only  add  to  the  state  of  the  facts 
here,  that  one  unhappy  consequence  of  the  delay  of  the  battalions, 
which  waited  for  the  44th  Regt.,  was  that  some  of  the  new  ves- 
sels, and  of  the  greatest  force,  and  which  were  much  depended 
upon  for  the  defence  of  Oswego,  could  not  act  upon  Lake  Ontario 
for  want  of  cannon." 
Shirley  to  Fox,  16  Sept.,  1756. 

Fifteen  pages  of  his  reasons  for  the  fall  of  Oswego. 
There  should  have  been  built  last  year — 2  vessels  of  10  guns  each; 
2  small  schooners  (used  as  row  gallies)   of  10  swivels  each;  3  ves- 
sels,   built  this  year  of   18,    16,    12   cannon;   250  whale  boats   of  16 
men  each. 

These  would  have  been  enough  to  keep  control  of  the  lake.     Most 
of  them   were   ready,   except   20   cannon   which  had  waited  at   the 
Oneida  carrying  place. 
The  whole  thing  was  upset  by  Loudoun's     &     Abercromby's     delay 
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No  reply  by  "Webb  is  known  to  me  to  exist  and  his  precipitate  re- 
treat after  the  fall  of  Oswego  and  his  cowardly  refusal  in  the  next 
year  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Fort  William  Henry  render  Shir- 
ley's accusations  extremely  likely. 

Such  is  Shirley's  defence.  How  much  of  the  blame  must  be 
put  upon  his  own  lack  of  organizing:  ability  is  doubtful,  but  the 
conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  he  had  fully  and  correctly  realized 
that  the  defence  of  Oswego  rested  upon  control  of  the  lake,  and 
that  had  the  British  naval  forces  on  the  lake  been  brought  up  to 
the  strength  which  he  had  designed,  all  the  skill  of  Montcalm,  and 
the  dash  and  enthusiasm  of  the  French  and  Canadians,  would 
probably  have  been  vain. 


APPENDIX. 

Extracts  from  the  Letters    of    Captain   Broadley   in   the   Public 

Record  Office. 

Adm.  Sec.     In  Letters.     Vol.  480.  p.  1305. 

Oswego  Sloop  at  Oswego,  15th  Sept-  1755. 
Sir 

I  accquainted  you  in  my  Letter  of  the  21st  Augst  that  his 
Excellency  Major  General  Shirley  &c.  had  order 'd  the  Ontario  to 
be  made  a  Sloop  of,  she  was  launched  the  24th  Augst,  and  join'd 


after  Shirley's  supersession,  which  prevented  Bradstreet  from  car- 
rying up  the  remaining  stores  and  guns.  "In  such  case  the  whole 
naval  armament  might  have  been  out  upon  the  Lake  Ontario,  in 
time  to  have  prevented  the  French  from  landing  their  men  and 
artillery  near  Oswego,  or  even  from  venturing  to  appear  on  the 
lake." 

Later  in  the  letter  he  recurs  to  this:  "I  must  proceed  to  observe 
that  at  the  time  of  its  being  attacked  by  the  enemy,  it  was  de- 
prived of  the  naval  armament  designed  for  its  protection,  by  Capt. 
Bradstreet's  being  kept  with  the  battoes,  and  battoemen  at 
Schenectada  from  the  11th  July  to  the  12th  August:  for  the  20 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  lay  at  the  carrying  place,  and  the  battoe- 
men had  been  at  Oswego  by  the  1st  August,  which  would  have  been 
the  case,  had  it  not  been  for  that  delay,  our  whole  naval  force 
might  have  been  upon  the  lake,  and  prevented  the  embarcation  or 
at  least  the  landing  of  the  French  with  their  cannon  and  stores 
near  Oswego;  whereas  for  want  of  those  20  peices  of  cannon  two 
of  our  best  vessels  were  without  any,  consequently  could  not  ap- 
pear on  the  Lake,  and  without  their  assistance  and  that  of  our 
whale  boats  and  battoemen,  or  at  least  such  a  part  of  them  as 
was  necessary  for  manning  the  whale  boats,  our  other  vessels 
were  not  strong  enough  for  the  enemy." 

Why  were  they  detained?  News  of  the  camp  at  Niaoure  had  been 
given  by  Bradstreet  to  Abercrombie  at  Albany,  on  10  or  11  July, 
and  Webb  and  the  44th  were  told  to  be  in  readiness  for  Oswego;* 
but  they  were  delayed  till  12  August,  owing  to  disputes  about  pro- 
visions, etc.,  though  Loudoun  had  arrived  at  Albany  thirteen  days 
before. 
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me  on  the  Lake  on  the  9th  Siepr.,  she  sails  extremely  well,  and  is  in 
every  respect  a  much  better  Vessel  than  the  Schooner  I  command. 
Upon  my  Return  here  on  the  13th  &  acquainting  Major  Gen.  Shir- 
ley how  well  the  sloop  behaved,  we  came  to  a  Resolution  to  alter  the 
Oswego  as  soon  as  the  intended  Expedition  is  over  which  will  be 
attended  with  a  very  small  Expence,  as  the  Carpenters  are  here 
that  built  her.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Keppel  upon  my  leaving  New  York 
to  acequaint  him  that  the  Seamen  which  was  provided  for  me  there, 
was  contracted  to  serve  no  longer  than  the  latter  End  of  October, 
and  that  their  wages  was  three  Pound  ten  shillings  New  York  Cur- 
rency p.  Mensm,  the  seamen  for  his  Maje.  Sloop  Ontario  that 
Major  Genl.  Shirley  &c,  brought  with  him  are  contracted  to  serve 
untill  the  latter  End  of  Novemr.  at  much  the  same  Wages,  which 
I  thought  was  proper  to  acquaint  you  of,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
getting  Seamen  at  New  York  or  Boston  to  come  up  early  in  the 
Spring,  upon  the  Wages  allowed  in  the  Navy.  Inclosed  I  send  you 
the  Weekly  Account  of  the  two  Sloops  and  am,  Sir,  Your  most 
humble  servt-, 

HOUSMAN  BROADLEY. 

(A  Copy-R.  Spry.) 
To  the  Honble.  Edwd.  Boscawen, 

Vice  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  &c. 

p.  1306.     Endorsed: 

Capt.  Broadley's  letter  from  Oswego.    Dated  15th  Septr.,  1755. 
p.  1311. 

Oswego  Sloop  at  Oswego  the  20th  Octor.,  1755. 
Sir: 

In  my  letter  of  the  first  of  October  I  informed  you  of  the  In- 
tended Expedition  against  Niagara  being  put  off,  I  sailed  on  the 
2d  with  the  Ontario,  and  one  of  the  small  Schooners  in  Company, 
to  Endeavour  to  discover,  as  far  as  I  could  to  the  westward.  After 
geting  about  thirty  Leagues  the  Weather  was  so  bad  and  the  Sea- 
son so  far  advanced,  I  thought  it  would  be  running  too  great  a 
Risk  to  continue  any  longer  out.  On  the  8th  I  bore  away  and  got 
in  here,  with  the  small  schooner  as  did  the  Ontario  the  Mjorning 
following.    The  weather  continuing  so  bad,  and  the  time  for  my 
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men  to  bei  discharged  being  nigh  out,  I  am  unrigging  the  Oswego, 
in  order  to  lay  her  up  for  the  Winter.  The  Ontario  I  shall  Order 
to  keep  ready  for  Sea,  in  ease  there  should  be  Occasion  for  her  to 
go  out,  before  the  time  is  expired  that  her  men  are  to  serve.  Upon 
my  Consulting  with  Major  General  Shirley,  Commander  in  Chief 
of  his  Majesty's  Forces  in  America,  about  the  Naval  Force  to  be 
on  the  Lake  next  Spring;  and  about  the  stores,  the  Seamen  for 
the  vessels  here;  he  told  me  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  His 
Majesty's  Service,  that  I  should  go  down  to  provide  them,  which 
(as  there  can  be  no  service  for  the  Vessels  from  this  time  until  the 
Spring)  I  shall  do,  and  leave  the  Command  of  the  Vessels  here  to 
Captain  Laforey  and  proceed  to  New  York,  where  I  hope  I  shall 
meet  with  some  Orders  from  you  concerning  them.  Inclosed  at- 
tends you  ihe  Weekly  Accounts  of  his  Majesty 's  Sloops,  the  Oswego 
and  Ontario. 

HOUSMAN  BrOADLEY. 

(Copy.) 
To  the  Honorable  Edward  Boscawen, 

Vice  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  &c,  &c. 
Endorsed : 

Letter  from  Capt.  Broadley  at  Oswego.    Dated  20th  Octr.,  1755. 
p.  1371. 


New  York,  the  14th  Jany.,  1756. 
Sir 

I  received  your  Letter  of  the  13th  of  Deer,  and  with  it  an 
Order,  to  put  myself  under  your  Command. 

At  the  Congress  of  the  American  Governours  here,  they  came 
to  a  Resolution  to  Build  three  more  Vessels  at  Oswego,  which  Reso- 
lution they  came  to,  upon  having  Intelligence  that  the  French  were 
Building  some  Vessels  at  Quadroque. 

They  are  to  be  two  Brigs  and  a  sloop,  the  Brigs  to  have  twenty 
five  seamen  each,  and  the  sloop  twenty,  which  with  the  comple- 
ments of  his  Majesty's  sloops  Oswego,  and  Ontario,  Amounts  to 
upwards  of  a  Hundred  Seamen,  that  will  be  wanting,  which  I  am 
afraid  shall  not  be  able  to  get  here,  or/  if  wie  do,  it  must  be  at  the 
wages  the  merchants  give  at  this  Port,  which  greatly  exceeds  the 
Kings  Pay. 
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General  Shirley  who  sets  out  for  Boston,  tomorrow,  desires  I 
will  let  you  know  he  has  received  your  letter,  and  that  he  will  send 
an  express  to  you  upon  his  arrival  at  Boston,  in  which  he  will  Ac- 
quaint you  of  the  Building  of  these  Vessels,  and  leave  it  to  you  in 
what  manner  they  are  to  be  Commanded. 

Inclosed  attends  you  a  Copy  of  Mr.  Keppels'  Orders  which 
are  directed  to  Captain  Owen,  as  he  was  first  appointed  for  this 
Service,  upon  his  being  removed,  I  had  an  Order  to  receive  them 
from  him :     I  likewise  Inclose  you  the  Dimentions  of  the  Vessels 
that  are  to  be  Built,  which  we  are  Obliged  to  conform  to,  as  there 
is  but  between  Seven  and  Eight  feet  'Water  in  the  Summer  and 
Fall  of  the  year,  at  the  Entrance  of  Oswego  Harbour. 
I  am 
Sir 
Your  most  humble  Servant 

HOUSMAN   BrOADLEY. 

(Copy-R.  Spry) 
Richd.  Spry  Esqr. 
Endorsed ; 


Capt.  Broadley's  letter  dated  the  14th  Janry.,  1756. 
Adm.  Sec.    In  Letters.    Vol.  1487. 

New  York,  the  14th  of  Janry  1756. 
Sir 

On  the  24th  of  November,  I  inclosed  the  Journals  of  his 
Majesty's  Sloops  Oswego  and  Ontario  to  you.  Since  which  there 
has  been  a  Congress  of  the  American  Governors  here,  at  which 
(upon  Intelligence  that  General  Shirley  had  received,  that  the 
French  were  building  some  Vessels  at  Quadroque),  they  came  to  a 
Resolution,  to  build  three  Vessels  more  at  Oswego;  They  are  to  be 
two  Brigs,  and  a  Sloop,  the  Brigs  to  have  twenty  five  Seamen  each, 
and  the  Sloop  twenty. 

Inclos'd  attend,  you  a  Coppy  of  their  Dimentions,  which  we 
are  obliged  to  build  upon,  as  there  is  not  in1  the  Summer,  and  fall 
of  the  Year,  more  than  between  Seven  and  Eight  feet  Water,  in 
the  Entrance  of  Oswego  Harbour. 

I  have  Acquainted  the  Commanding  Officer  upon  this  Contir- 
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ent  of  these  Proceedings ;  and  shall  wait,  as  long  as  the  Service  will 
admit,  to  have  some  Directions  from  him,  about  these,  and  the 
other  Vessels  that  are  already  there. 

I  am  Sir 

Your  most  Humble  Servant 

HOUSMAN   BROADLE5T. 

Minutes. 

15  Ma.    The  two  Brigns.  to  be  called  the  London  &  Halifax 

To  have  each 

3  Commanders  &  2  Senr. 

2  Lieut.  &  1  Senr. 

1  Boatsn.  &  Gunr.  in  one 
1  Carpenter 
1  Mate 
I  Mid. 

1  Qr.  Master 
24  Seamen 
1  Surgeon 
1  Steward  &  Clk  in  one. 

36 
The  Sloop  to  be  called  the  Mohawk 

3  To  have  Commander  &  2  Senr. 
1  Mate 
1  Madsn. 

1  Boats  &  Gunr.  in  one. 
1  carpenter 
1  surgeon 
1  steward  &  Clerk  in  one 

17  Able  Seamen 

26 

Orders  to  the  N  Bd.  &  Captains  to  Establish  them  accordingly, 
&  to  be  put  in  the  List  of  the  Navy. 

Let  Capt.  Broadley  know  I  have  Communicated  his  Letter  to 
the  Lords. 
Pray  Sir 
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Are  not  the  Brigatines  &  Sloop  to  have  surgeons  &  Surgeons 
mates —  % 

Each  to  have  a  Surgeon  but  no  Mate. 


Adm.  Sec.      In  Letters.    Vol  1487. 

Dimensions  of  the  Vessels  to  be  Built  at  Oswego. 
Two  Brigantines 
60  feet  Streight  Rabbit. 

21 Beam 

7 Hold 

feet 

Main  Mast  to  the  Hounds 53 

Do.  Topmast  to  Do. 23 

Do.  Boom  54 

Do.  Topsail  Yard 26 

Cross  Tack  Yard 30 

Fore  Mast  to  the  Hounds 42 

Do.  Topmast   28y2  .  . .  .Do 

Do.  Top  Gallant  Mast 15 

Do.  Yard 42 

Do.    Topsail  Yard 32 

Do.  Top  Gallant  Yard.  . . 21 

Bowsprit .  38 

Jib  Boom   28 

Sprit  Sail  Yard 30 

One  Sloop 

45  feet  Streight  Rabbit 

18 Beam 

7 Hold 

feet 

Main  Mast  to  the  Hounds 58 

Bowsprit    43^ 

Miain  Boom   59( 

Square  Sail  Yard 26( 

Jib  Boom   26y 

Ft. 

Snow's  length   of   Deck 80 

Breadth  extream   22 

Length  of  Keel  for  Tunage 66 

Depth  in  Hold • 8 


Head   

feet 

7 

Do    

3 

Extream  Length 

Head    

8 

Do 

.Ri/o 

Do 

• "  /  z 
.3Vo 

Extream  Length 

feet 
Head    , 7 


Extream  Length 


Inch 
6 

10% 

7 
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Depth  in  Waist 3  "     6 

From  the  Upper  side  of  the  upper  deck  Plank  to  the 

under  side  of  the  Quarter  Deck  plank 5  "     9 

Fore  Castle  Do 4  "11 

Height  between  ye.  Deck  &  ye.  Platforms 5  "     2 

Burthen  in  Tons. 172  "  |  94 

Length  of  the  Keel  straight  Rabt. 

Length    Diamr.         Long  Diamr. 

Main  mast  long .     54  1 "  3  Yard  44  10y2 

Top  Mast.., 31  "  4  9%        31 "  9         8% 

Gallt  Mast  16  5%  yd.     18 "  6  10 

Fore  Mast  long. 49  1 "  2  yd.      38  "  6  10 

Top  M^ast  Do 29  0"9yd.      27  "6         1% 

gallt.  Mast  Do 14  "   6    0  "  5  yd.      16  4i| 

Bowspreet  in  Length 33  0  "  liy2yd  spr  27' '  6     1% 

Flying  Jibb  Boom .     25  0  "  5 

Acknowledged  by  J.  0.  (John  Cleveland)  on  6  Apr.  1756. 

Adm.  Sec.    In  Letters.    Vol.  1487. 

Oswego  Sloop  at  Oswego,  ye  20th  May,  1756. 
Sir 

I  Received  your  Letter  Dated  October  the  2d.  at  Albany,  in 
way  here  with  an  order  to  be  particularly  Oarefull  about  the  Good- 
ness &  the  Prices  of  Slops  Supplyedj  too  the  Sloop  under  my  Com- 
mand which  I  shall  take  Perticular  Care  whenever  we  are  Sup- 
plyed  with  any  to  obey 

I  am 

Sr.  Your  most  Obt.  Servt 

Housmn.  Broadley. 
To  John  Cleveland,  Esqr. 
Read 


Adm.  Sec,     In  Letters.     Vol.  1487. 

Oswego  Sloop  at  Oswego  May  20th,  1756. 
Sir 

I  acquainted  you  in  my  Letter  of  the  14th  of  January  of  their 
Intending'  to  Build  three  more  Vessels  at  Oswego,  two  Briggs  &  a 
Sloop  a  Copy  of  their  Dimentions  I  sent  you  at  the  same  time. 

I  Left  New  York  on  the  20th  of  March  with  the  Seamen  for 
the  Present  Vessels  here ;  two  Days  after  I  gott  to  Albany,  we  bad! 
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the  Account  of  the  Fort  at  the  other  Side  of  the  Great  Carrying 
Place  being  Destroyed  by  the  French  &  Indians,  &  that  Lieut.  Bull 
of  Generall  Shirley's  Regiment,  who  Commanded  there  with  a 
party  of  Twenty  five  Mien  were  all  Killed — 

I  was  Detained  at  Albany  geting  the  Naval  Stores  sent  over  to 
Schenectady  until  the  8th  of  April  on  the  9th  I  Left  Schenectady 
with;  the  Stores  that  were  wanting  for  the  Present  Vessels,  but 
Could  not  Get  Batteaus  to  Carry  any  Part  of  the  Stores  for  the 
New  Vessels,  on  Account  of  the  Great  want  of  Provisions  at 
Oswego,  as  we  were  obliged  to  Proceed  with  a  great  Number  of 
Boats  &  Men  to  Guard  against  any  attack  the  Enemy  might  make 
upon  us,  &  through  the  want  of  Horses  &  Slays  at  the  Carrying 
Places  I  did  not  get  here  until  the  13th  Instant,  I  immediately 
began  to  fit  out  the  Present  Vessels,  as  I  wanted  a  False  Keel  put 
on  the  Oswego,  I  order 'd  Capt.  Laforey  in  the  Ontario  to  heave 
down  first  which  was  done  this  Morning,  I  shall  shall  heave  down  too 
Morrow,  if  the  Carpenters  get  my  false  Keel  Ready,  and  the  Caulk- 
ers finish  their  Work,  I  am  Likewise  fitting  out  the  two  Small 
Schooners  as  soon  as  we  are  Ready  shall  proceed  on  the  Lake  to 
put  my  former  orders  in  Execution  I  have  Brought  Seamen 
Enough  with  me  to  Compleat  the  Compliments  of  the  Present  Ves- 
sels, but  as  the  Navy  Provisions  is  not  Come  up  I  refer  sening  you 
a  Weekly  Account  until  that  arrives— 

The  Keel  of  one  of  the  New  Briggs  is  Laid  the  others  will 
be  Laid  in  a  Day  or  two,  so  that  they  will  all  be  on  the  Stocks  to- 
gether, the  reason  of  their  being  so  backward,  wlas  owing  to  the 
Loss  of  the  Fort  at  the  Great  Carrying  Place,  for  the  Builder  & 
Carpenters  did  not  proceed  any  further  than  Fort  Williams  until 
wie  arrived  with  the  Escort  that  Came  with  us,  there  was  some 
Carpenters  sent  up  in  the  Winter  but  as  there  w&s  Continually 
Scalping  Parties  about  this  place  they  did  very  little;  There  was 
the  day  before  I  got  here,  Eight  of  them  Scalped  &  Four  Carryed 
off  Prisoners,  the  Day  after  I  gott  here,  Lieutt.  Blair  with  a  Party 
of  Twenty  Five  Men  that  were  sent  to  protect  the  Batteaus  Com- 
ing down  here  was  Attack 'd  about  a  Miile  from  this  Place,  Blair 
and  two  of  his  Men  kill'd  wie  killed  it  is  Imagined  Five  or  Six,  Two 
of  which  we  gott  the  others;  were  Carried  off 

I  ami  Sr.    Your  most  Humble  Servt, 

Housmn.  Broadley. 
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Minute. 

31  Augt. 
Let  him  know  I  have  Communicated  his  Letter  to  the  Lords 
who  approve  of  his  proceedings,  and  have  appointed  him  to  com- 
mand the  Jamaica  Sloop. 


Adm.  Sec.    In  Letters.    Vol.  1487. 

Oswego  Sloop  at  Oswego,  19th  June,  1756. 
Sir 

I  inform 'd  you  in  my  Letter  of  the  20th  May  that  I  was  get- 
ing  the  Vessels  here  ready  for  Sea  as  fast  as  Possible,  and  that  the 
Keel  of  one  of  the  Brigs  was  laid,  and  that  the  others  would  be  laid 
in  a  Day  or  twio,  Which  was  done,  but  the  Day  after  the  Keel  of  the 
last  Brig  was  laid,  there  came  another  Builder  here  from  Genl. 
Shirley,  to  build  a  Snow  (in  Placie  of  one  of  the  Brigs,)  to  carry 
Eighteen  Six  Pounders,  a  Copy  of  her  Dimensions  I  here  inclose 
you,  the  Brig  and  Sloop  will  be  ready  to  Launch  inj  Ten  Days,  the 
Snow  in  about  a  Month. 

There  is  sent  up  here  by  Glenl.  Shirley  about  Thirty  five  Sea- 
men more  than  the  Complement  of  the  Oswego  and  Ontario,  which 
I  employ  in  the  Small  Schooners  until  the  other  Vessels  are 
lauch'd. 

I  got  the  Vessels  all  ready  for  going  out  by  the  1st  of  June, 
but  had  not  an  opportunity  of  Sailing  before  the  5th ;  which  I  did 
with  the  Ontario  and  one  of  the  small  Schooners  and  proceeded 
about  Forty  Leagues  to  the  Wt.  wd.  and  after  examining  both 
Shores  for  that  distance  for  Harbours  for  the  Vessels  found 
none.  There  are  several  Rivers  on  Each  Side  of  the  Lake  which  I 
sent  my  Boat  into,  found  none  of  them  that  had  Water  enough  for 
the  small  Schooner. 

There  is  very  good  Anchoring  on  both  sides  of  the  Lake  in 
many  places  close  to  the  Shore. 

As  we  proceeded  to  the  Wt.  wd.  we  found  the  Current  set  to 
the  East  wd.  about  one  Mile  an  Hour  and  as  we  have  very  seldom 
anything  but  Wterly.  Winds  makes  it  very  difficult  getting  to  the 
Wt.  wd. 
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I  retd.  here  on  the  17th  and  shall  sail  again  today  if  the  Wind 
permits.     The  Naval  Provisions  is  not  yet  come. 

I  am  Sir 

Your  most  Humble  Servt. 

Housmn.  Broadley. 
To  John  Cleveland,  Esqr.  ,     *  > 


Adm.  Sec.    In  Letters.    Vol.  1487. 

Copy  transcribed  in  0.  0.  5.    Vol.  47,  pp.  123-6— M.  205  pp.  77-9. 
Oswego  Sloop,  at  Oswego  June  28th  1756. 
Sir 

June  the  27th  being  about  Twenty  twlo  Leagues  W  N  W  from 
Oswego,  the  Ontario  and  one  of  the  Small  Schooners  in  Company, 
the  Wind  Westerly,  we  Stearing  S  E,  at  %  past  3  in  the  Morning 
saw!  tw;o  Sails  in  the  N  W  Quarter,  upon  which  I  wore  and  stood 
towards  them,  they  at  the  same  time  coming  down  large  upon  us,  at 
4  Saw  two  more  sail  likewise  bearing  down,  at  %  past  four  the  two 
headmost  being  about  two  thirds,  of  a  Mile  upon  my  weather  bow, 
laird  their  Wind  Tack'd  clew'd  their  Main  Topsls.  up  and  laid 
them  aback,  one  of  them  Hoisted  a  white  Flag  at  his  Fore  Topmost 
head,  &  fir'd  two  guns,  the  other  two  Still  coming  down  to  them, 
At  this  time  we  plainly  discovered  one  of  them:  to  have  Seven  guns 
of  a  side,  the  other  appear 'd  to  be  about  the  same  Size,  we  saw  plain- 
ly she  had  Eight  guns  mounted  with  Ports  for  more  but  could  not 
distinguish  if  there  was  guns  mounted  in  them,  they  both  appear 'd 
to  be  quite  new,  at  this  time  I  brought  too  &  desired  Capt.  Laforey 
to  come  on  Board  me,  upon  Consulting  with  him  &  our  Officers,  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  as  they  were  so  much  Superior  to 
us  it  would  be  very  imprudent  to  come  to  Action  with  them,  the 
whole  Strength  of  our  Vessels  being  four  four  Pounders  one  three 
Pounder,  and  ten  Swivels  each,  the  Small  Schooner  Six  Swivells, 
we  with  the  Party  we  had  from]  the  Garrison  off  Oswego,  had  45 
men  each,  the  small  Schooner  Fourteen,  upon  which  we  bore  away 
to  the  So.  Et.  and  they  after  us,  as  I  found'  we  Sail  "CI  setter  than 
the  Small  Schooner  I  order 'd  her  to  bear  away  more  to  the  Et.  Wd. 
which  she  did  for  some  time  &  then  hall'd  up  to  the  N.  Wd,  upon 
which  one  of  the  Sternmost  french  Yesselsi  gave  her  Chase  &  very 
soon  after  Another  of  them  stood  to  the  No.  Wd;  the  two  largest 
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followed  us  Until  near  Eight,  the  Headmost  of  them  Firing  sev- 
eral chace  Guns  some  of  the  Shott  going  over  us,  the  Headmost  of 
them  at  this  time  wjore  under  Capt.  Laforeys  Stern  &  discharg'd 
her  broadside  they  then  stood  tot  the  N  Ej  after  the  other  two,  at 
Noon  we  lost  sight  of  them  they  were  all  four  of  them  Schooners, 
I  can  form  no  Judgment  of  the  Strength  of  the  Two  Sternmost  of 
them  coming  down  end  on  upon  us,  but  take  them  to  be  the  two 
Vjessels  that  they  have  had  some  time  upon  the  Lake,  I  came  in 
here  last  Night,  &  the  Builder  informing  me  the  New  Sloop  will 
be  ready  to  launch  in  four  days,  &!  the  Brig  in  Eight!  days,  I  have 
set  all  the  Seamen  to  get  every  thing  ready  to  get  them  out  with 
the  Utmost  Elxpedition,  and  hope  by  the  time  we  get  them  rigg'd 
the  Guns  &  Sails  will  come  up,,  the  Brig  has  8  Ports  of  a  Side  and 
the  Sloop  6. 

I  am  Sir 

Your  most  Humble  Servt. 

Hn.  Broadley. 


Ad.  Sec.     In  Letters.     Vol.  1487. 

Copy  transcribed  in  C.  0.  5.     Vol  47.  pp.  127-30.— M.  205.  pp. 

80-1. 

Oswego  Sloop  at  Oswego,  July  2d.  1756. 
Sir 

I  informed  you  in  my  last  letter  of  the  28th  of  June,  of  our 
meeting  with  the  French  on  the  Lake  the  Day  before ;  Since  which 
there  are  Batteaus  arrived  with  Sails,  and  Six  Six  Pounders,  Ten 
Four  Pounders  and  Fourteen  Swivels,  the  Brig  and  the  Sloop  will 
be  Launched  tomorrow,  which  I  shall  fit  out  with  all  Possible  dis- 
patch, and  distribute  the  Canon  that  is  come  up  between  them, 
until  ye  others  come  up.  Three  of  the  French  Vessels  appear  'd  of 
this  Place  in  the  Evening  of  ye  28th,  one  of  them  chased  one  of 
the  Small  Schooners,  that  was  out  for  intelligence,  within  three 
or  four  miles  of  the  Harbour;  the  other  Small  Schooner  I  am 
afraid  they  have  taken,  as  I  have  heard  nothing  of  her,  since  the 
Day  we  fell  in  with  the  French  Vessels. 

As  there  is  Timber  enough  Cut,  with  Iron  and  all  other  ma- 
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terials  here,  I  thought  it  for  the  good  of  his  Majestyst  Service,  to 
build  a  Small  Vessel  as  a  Tender,  in  the  Place  of  the  one  I,  appre- 
hend is  taken. 

I  am  Sir 

Your  most  Humble  Servt. 

Hn.  Broadley. 
To  John  Cleveland,  Esqr.  &c. 

7  July  1756.     Broadley  to  Shirley.     Copy. 

Copied'  in  C.0.5.     Vol.  47.    pp.  131-4— M.  205.  pp.  82-4. 
15  July  1756.     Broadley  to  Shirley.     Copy. 

Copied  in  C.0.5.     Vol.  47.  pp.  135-8— M.  205.  p.  85. 
30  August  1756.     Broadley  to  Loudoun.     Copy. 

Copied  in  C.0.5.    Vol.  47,  pp.  823-6.— Mj.  205.  p.  511. 
30  Agust  1756.    Broadley  to  Spry.    Copy. 

Copied  in  CO.  5.     Vol.  47.  pp.  827-30— M.  205.  p.  512. 


Adm.  Sec.     Out.  Letters.    Vol.  705.  p.  344. 

31  Augt.  1756. 
Sir, 

I  have  reed,  and  read  to  my  Lords  Commrs.  of  the  Admty., 
your  Letter  of  the  20  May  last  giving  an  Account  of  your  Proceed- 
ings, &  I  am  commanded  to  acquaint  you  that  their  Lordsps.  ap- 
prove thereof,  and  that  they  have  appointed1  you  to  Command  the 
Jamaica  Sloop.  I  am, 

J.  C. 
Copy. 
Capt.  Broadley, 

Oswego,  sent  14  Sept.  by  the  Sutherland. 

Sec.  II,  1914-9 


Adm.  Sec.     In  Letters.     Vol.  1487. 

Quebeck,  September  26th|  1756. 
Ed.  15  Novr. 
Sir 

I  informed  you  in  my  letter   of  the  28th  of  June,   of  our 
having  fallen  in  with  the  French  Naval  Force  on  the  Lake,  and  of 
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our  avoiding  comeing  to  Action  with  them,  they  being  so  much 
Superior  to  us;  at  the  sarnie  time  I  informed  you,  that  the  Brig 
and  Sloop  were  to  be  Launched  in  a  few  days,  and  that  I  had  Em- 
ploy 'd  all  the  Seamen,  to  get  every  thing  ready  for  them.  In  my 
Letter  of  the  2d.  of  July,  I  informed  you,  that  some  Batteaus  were 
arrived,  with  some  Guns  and  Sails  for  the  New,  Vessels,  and  that 
three  of  the  French  Vessels  chased  one  of  the  small  Schooners 
into  the  harbour  the  Evening  of  the  28th  the  other  Small  Schooner 
they  at  that  time  had  taken.  On  the  3d.  of  July,  the  New  Sloop 
and  the  Brig  were  Launched,  but  very  little  of  their  inside,  or  of 
the  Smiths  work  finish 'd,  which  detained  us  until  thei  29th  before 
we  got  them  ready  for  the  Sea,  As  there  were  no  Officers  come 
up  for  the  New  Vessels,  I  thought  it  was  for  the  good  of  his 
Majesty 's  Service  that  we  should  appear  out  on  the  Lake  as  strong 
as  we  could,  with  what  Officers,  men  and  Guns  we  had  got;  for 
which  Purpose  I  went  on  Board  the  Brig,  with  the  Oswego 's  People, 
and  took  on  Board  her  fourteen  Six  &  Four  Pounders,  Giving  the 
Ontario  Six  Four  Pounders,  and  the  New  Sloop  Four  Four  Pound- 
ers and  the  two  Three  Pounders,  of  which  I  order 'd  my  Lieu- 
tenant, Mr.  Deane  to  take  the  command.  As  I  did  not  hear  of  any 
officers  appointed  for  the  New  Vessels,  before  I  Left  New  York, 
I  brought  to  Oswego  with  me,  By  General  Shirleys  Particular 
desire,  three  People,  who  had  been  Masters  of  Merchantmen,  to 
Act  as  Lieuts.  of  the  New  Vessels,  until  farther  orders;  one  of 
which  Mr.  Win.  Bedlow,  I  appointed  to  act  as  Lieut,  of  the  new 
Sloop,  and  the  other,  Mr.  Jasper  Farmer,  was  taken  in  the  Small 
Schooner.  On  the  30th  of  July,  I  Sail'd  with  the  Above  Force,  on 
the  31st  it  Blowing  very  hard,  the  Ontario  having  Sprung  her 
boom,  and  the  Brig  Carried  away  her  Gaff,  was  Obliged  to  bear 
away  for  Oswego,  to  get  new  ones,  which  we  got  finished  the  same 
day.  On  the  first  of!  August,  the  wind  being  contrary  could  not 
get  out,  on  the  2d.  we  Sail'd  again.  After  being  out  two  or  three 
days  found  the  Magazine  of  the  Brig  so  damp,  from  her  being  built 
of  all  Green  Timber,  that  a  Great  Number  of  the  Cartridges  were 
Milldew'd,  which,  I  thought  to  put  a  stop  to,  by  keeping  them  in 
the  Sun  every  opportunity.  Upon  Examining  them  the  Sixth  of 
Augst.,  I  found  some  of  the  Paper  quite  Rotten,  and  the>  Bottom 
of  some  of  the  Cartridges  dropping  out;  the  New  Sloop  Labour- 
ing under  the  same  inconvenience  made  it  necessary  to  me  to  go  in, 
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to  get  some  alterations  made  in  the  Magazine,  to  secure  our  Pow- 
der.   On  the  same  day  in  running  into  Oswego,  was  taken  with  a 
violent  Thunder  Squall  close  to  the  Harbour,  which  after  my  get- 
ting through  the  Narrows,  not  being  able  to  carry  Sail,  drove  me 
ashore  on  the  East  Side  of  the  Harbour,  which  obliged  me  to  get 
my  Guns  and  part  of  my  Ballast  out  to  get  her  off  again,  which  we 
did  the  next  morning,  but  as  there  was  a  Swell  Rose  very  soon  af- 
ter she  went  ashore,  which  occasioned  her  striking  upon  the  Rocks, 
it  was  thought  Necessary  to  heave  her  down  to  Examine  her  bot- 
tom, on  the  9th  of  August  Hove  the  Brig  Keel  out,  and  found 
about  three  inches  of  her  Keel  rubbed  off,  but  was  very  soon  oblig- 
ed to  Right,  she  making  water  through  her  upper  works,  they  not 
being  Caulk 'd,  on  the  10th  hove  her  out  again,  and  Clapt  on  a  false 
Keel  of  between  three  and  four  Inches,  on  the  11th  hove  out  the 
other  Side,  and  found  she  had  received  no  other  damage.    During 
the  time  of  Heaving  the  Brig  down,  the  small  Schooner  was  sent 
out  upon  Application  from  the  Commanding  Officer,  both  to>  the  Et. 
w.  and  Wt.  ward  of  the  Harbour,  to  Look  out.    on  the  11th  at  the 
time  the  Brig  was  Keel  out,  a  Boat  was  discover 'd  off  the  four 
mile  Point  to  the  Et.  ward,  upon  which  the  Small  Schooner  was 
sent  out,  and  soon  made  a  Signal  for  seeing  the  Enemy,  at  Noon 
she  returned,  and  informed  the  Commanding  Officer,  that  there 
was  a  large  Encampment  upon  the  Lake  side,  behind  the  Fort 
call'd  Ontario,  on  the  East  Side  of  the  Harbour.     Upon  Consult- 
ing with  the  Commandant  and  the  Field  Officers,  it  was  agreed  to 
Send  Capt.  Laforey  in  the  Ontario,  and  Mr.  Deane  in  the  New 
Sloop,    out   to   reconniter   their    camp,  which    was    done    as    fast 
is  possible.     Very    soon    after    they    were    out    of    the     Har- 
)our  Capt.   Laforey    being    ahead,    was    fired    upon,     from    a 
3oint    of  Rocks,   by   three    or   four   Pieces   of    Cannon.     About 
t  in  the  Afternoon   Capt.   Laforey   sent   a  boat  in  to   acquaint 
tie,  that    he    had    receiv'd    three    Shot,    two    below  his  Whale, 
ne   of   which   had     carried     away    the     Clamp     of     his    Main 
earn,  and  rendered  the  Gun  above  it  useless,  and  another  Shot 
hrough  his  upper  works,  all  of  them  twelve  Pounders  and  desir- 
ig  that  I  would  have  boats  ready  to  assist  him  in,  about  7  in  the 
Ivening  the  Sloops  got  into  the  Harbour.     Upon  Consulting  with 
ie  Commanding  officer  the  next  morning,  and  my  informing  him, 
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I  should  be  ready  with  the  Brig-  in  the  Evening  to  go  out,  it  was 

agreed,  to  send  the  two  Sloops  out  before  to  Cruize  off  the  harbour 

which  was  done  about  9  in  ye  morning— Upon  my  waiting  on  th< 

Commanding  Officer  in  the  Evening,  to  acquaint  him  I  was  read} 

to   go   in   the   Brig,  and  to   desire  a  Party  of   Soldiers  from  th< 

Garrison,  to  go  out  with  me,  he  told  me  there  was  to  be  a  Counci 

of  War,  the  next  morning  very  early,  to  Consult  what  was  mos 

Expedient  to  be  done,  both  in  regard  to  the  Garrison,  and  to  tin 

Vessels,  and  desired  I  would  not  think  of  going  out,  as  my  Pres 

ence  at  that  Council  was  absolutely  necessary.     I  This  Day  as  th 

New  Snow  was  only  Partly  rigg'd,  got  all  the  Pitch,  Tar,  &  Tur 

pentine  on  Board  her,  and  the  Oswego,  in  order  to  have  then 

ready  to  be  burnt,  before  the  place  was  given  up.     The  next  morn 

ing,  the  Council  of  War,  of  all  the  Field  Officers  and  Capts.  in  th 

Garrison  met  Early,  and  while  they  were  Sitting,  a  Letter  fror 

Capt.  Barford  Commanding  Officer  at    Fort    Ontario,  was  rec'd 

with  a  Copy  of  a  Council  of  war,  they  had  held  there,  in  whicl 

they  agreed  it  was  nigh   time   to   abandon   that   Fort,    as   th 

Enemy 's  works,  were  approached  very  nigh  them,  and  that  if  the; 

waited  for  their  Cannon  being  mounted,  their  retreat  to  this  sid 

of  the  water  would  be  Cut  off ;  Upon  which  it  was  agreed,  that  a 

that  Fort  could  not  Possibly  hold  out  any  time,  when  once  thei 

Cannon  began  to  Play  upon  it,  they   should   make    their   retrea 

to  this  Side  of  the  water,  in  the  afternoon,  Upon  which,  I  desiret 

they  would  conscider,  where  the  Vessels  could  be  of  most  use,  t 

the  Garrison,  upon  which  the  Council  of  War  were  of  Opinior 

that  the  Brig  should  not  go  out,  and  that  I  Likewise  should  orde 

the  Sloops  in,  to  strengthen  the  Garrison  by  the  Party,  theyhai 

on  Board,  and  to  Cover  the  Retreat  of  the  Garrison  from  For 

Ontario.    Upon  which  I  sent  off  orders  to  Capt.  Laforey,  to  com 

in  wth.  the  two  Sloops,  which  they  did  soon  after.     About  Thre 

in  the  afternoon,  the  Vessels  being  Placed,  and  every  thing  read 

for  the  Retreat  of  the  Troops  from  Fort  Ontario,  they  Abandon' 

it,  and  Cross 'd  the  water  unperceived  by  the  Enemy.    About 

in  the  afternoon,  the  Enemy  took  possession  of  Fort  Ontario;  tlj 

Wind  being  now1  at  N  W,  and  blowing  Fresh,  there  was  no  Poss 

bility  of  the  Vessels  getting  out,  upon  which  Capt.  Laforey  an 

myself  waited  on  the  Commanding  Officer,  to  Desire  he  would  Ca 

the  Officers  together  again,  to  Consider  the  Situation  the  Vesse 
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were  in,  which  he  Did,  where  it  was  agreed,  that  as  the  Garrison 
had  Retreated  from  the  other  Side,  they  would  spare  lis  a  Party 
from  the  Garrison,  &  that  if  the  wind  came  fair,  we  should 
Endeavor  to  Run  out  in  the  Night,  which  we  intended  doing,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  desired  to  know,  if  we  could  not  get  out,  whether 
the  Vessels  should  not  be  destroy 'd,  but  was  answer 'd,  it  would 
be  time  Enough  to  do  that,  when  they  were  Obliged  to  Abandon 
the  Old  Port,  and  the  Commanding  Officer  at  the  same  time  in- 
formed me,  he  had  great  Reasons  to  Expect  Speedy  Reinforce- 
ments from  below;  upon  which  we  got  the  Party  on  Board  and 
Everything  Ready  for  Sailing.  The  wind  Continuing  Foul  until 
towards  Day  Light,  when  it  Came  about  for  a  Short  time,  but  so 
little  of  it,  and  so  Great  a  Swell  upon  the  Bar  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  out,  at  this  time  we  discover 'd  the  Enemy,  had  Raised  a  Bat- 
tery of  seven  Peices  of  Cannon  on  the  East  Side,  and  soon  after 
four  more  and  a  Bomb.  Upon  this  I  waited  on  the  Commanding 
Officer,  to  acquaint  him,  that  the  Vessels  could  not  get  out,  at 
which  time,  the  Enemys  battery  Began  to  Play  on  the  Old  Port; 
I  then  Applied  to  him,  to  Give  us  time  to  destroy  the  Vessels,  be- 
fore they  retired  to  the  Picketted  Port,  Call'd  Oswego,  on  a  Hill 
on  the  West  side  of  the  Harbour,  which  he  told  me  he  should  take 
Care  About.  I  then  Repair 'd  on  Board  the  Brig,  between'  seven 
and  Eight  we  Perceived  the  Enemies  Indians  and  Canadians  Cross- 
ing the  Water,  at  the  Rifts  above  Oswego  in  Great  Numbers  upon 
which  I  order'd  Mr.  Deane  who  lay  nighest,  to  them  to  Haul  a 
Thwart  the  Harbour,  and  fire  at  them,  but  found  that  they  were 
to  far  off  for  his  Guns  to  do  any  Execution.  About  this  time  Col. 
Mercer  the  Commanding  Officer  was  kill'd,  our  Partys  of  Soldiers 
being  order 'd  ashore,  we  agreed  not  having  men  Enough,  to  defend 
all  the  Vessels  from  being  boarded,  to  retire  on  Board  the  Brig 
and  Barricade  her.  About  8  the  succeeding  officer  beating  a  Par- 
ley without  previously  acquainting  me  with  it,  prevented  my  set- 
ting Fire  to  all  the  Vessels,  which  I  certainly  should  have  done, 
had  he  informed  me  of  his  intentions  time  enough.  I  have  en- 
closed a  Copy  of  the  Terms  sent  by  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm  and 
accepted  of,  for  the  Surrender  of  the  Garrison  which  was  Deliver  M 
up  to  them  the  same  day  being  the  14th  of  August  The  next  Day 
all  the  Land  &  Sea  Officers,  were  sent  off  in  Batteaus  for  Montreal, 
and  from  thence  to  Quebeck,  where  the  men  were  likewise  to  be 
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sent,  the  greatest  part  of  which  are  already  arrived  here,  and  are 
to  be  sent  to  Europe.  By  the  Best  Accts.  we  get  of  the  Forces, 
that  were  sent  to  Attack  Oswego,  they  consisted  of  three  Battal- 
lions  of  Regular  Troops,  which  with  the  Canadians  and  Indians, 
amounted  to  about  Four  Thousand  men,  with  a  large  Train  of 
Artillery.  Our  Bagage  which  was  secured  to  us  by  the  Capitula- 
tion, was  soon  after  Plundered  by  the  Indians  and  Canadians 
Forceing  into  the  Town,  before  the  Regular  troops  could  Cross 
the  water  to  protect  them. 

I  take  the  Opportunity  of  sending  this  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bedlow, 
who  with  Mr  Mc  Funn,  two  of  the  Gentlemen  I  appointed  to  Act 
as  Lieuts.  who  are  sent  home  in  a  Flag  of  Truce,  that  brings  the 
Greatest  part  of  the  Land  Officers  home  upon  their  Parole.  Capt. 
Laf  orey,  myself  and  our  Lieuts.  are  to  be  Sent  to  France,  in  the 
Outarde  a  French  Store  Ship,  which  we  expect  will  sail  in  a  few 
Days. 

I  am 
Sir 

your  most  Obedient  Humble  Servt. 

Housmn  Broadley. 


Adm.  Sec.    In  Letters.    Vol.  1488. 

Deale  January  the  22d.  1757. 

Sir, 

I  received  yours  of  the  19th  of  January  with  a  Copy  of  the 
two  paragraphs  which  seem  to  be  a  Charge  upon  me  &  the  Com- 
anding  officers  of  the  two  Vessels  employ 'd  under  me;  it  is  true 
the  day  before  the  Briggantine  was  thrown  ashore  I  received  a 
letter  from  Collonel  Mercer  acquainting  me  that  he  had  Intelli- 
gence of  30  Batteaus  being  landed  20  miles  Eastward  of  Oswego; 
desiring  me  to  stand  in  to  see  if  they  were  there  or  not;  which  I 
did  far  enough  to  discover  if  any  Batteaus  were  upon  the  shore 
side ;  and  rather  further  than  was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
Vessels  in  that  part,  which  I  knew  to  be  flat  &  to  have  some  shoals 
of  Rocks  run  a  large  distance  off  the  shore,  but  saw  nothing;  for 
if  their  Batteaus  landed  near  that  place  there  were  several  small 
rivers  for  them  to  put  into;  I  don't  recollect  that  Collonel  Mer- 1 
cer  proposed  to  me  in  his  letter  sending  any  Batteaus'  next  day ;  | 
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and  their  Lordships  will  see  in  my  letter  from  Quebec  that  my 
reason  for  comeing  in  then,  was  that  the  Powder  in  the  Cartridges 
of  the  new  Brigantine  and  new  Sloop  (for  we  were  obliged  to 
keep  all  our  powder  filled  having  no  conveniency  for  filling  in  Ac- 
tion) through  their  Magazines  being  made  of  green  Timbers  just 
cut  from  the  Woods,  was  so  wet  that  we  could  not  have  used  it ; 
of  which  I  convinced  Cbllonel  Miercer  when  I  came  in;  as  also 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Vessels  to  cruize  in  the  bot- 
tom of  that  Bay  to  intercept  any  Batteaus  which  might  pass  along 
the  Bottom  of  it;  they  Coasting  close  along  the  shore;  being  able 
to  land  in  ten  minutes  after  discovering  any  Vessels,  to  haul  up 
their  boats  and  shelter  themselves  in  the  Woods,  where  if  we  at- 
tempted to  land  in  our  small  boats  to  destroy1  them'  we  must  have 
sacrafised  all  the  People  we  sent ;  that  Bay  being  likewise  very  dan- 
gerous for  the  Vessels  particularly  Captain  Laforeys  which  would 
neither  hold  her  wind,  nor  work)  it  being  very  deep  and  flat  as  it 
approached  the  shore;  situated  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Lake  into 
which  the  No.  westerly  winds  almost  constantly  blow  &  make  a 
very  great  sea;  and  indeed  had  the  Vessels  been  in  that  Bay  the 
next  day,  agreeable  to  Collonel  Mercers  desire  as  that  paragraph 
mentions,  the  same  violent  gale  of  wind  at  N  Wt.  which  drove  the 
Brigantine  on  shore  in  the  entrance  of  the  Harbour  must  infallibly 
have  drove  all  the  Vessels  on  shore  in  the  Bay,  where  they  must 
have,  gone  to  peices,  and  the  People  either  drown 'd  or  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  Indians. 

After  the  Brigantine  was  on  shore,  the  Officers  &  Crews  of  all 
the  Vessels  (the  whole  not  exceeding  one  hundred)  were  employed 
in  getting  her  off  and  refitting  her  with  all  the  expedition  we  Could; 
except  a  Schooner  Tender  which  I  kept  manned  and  employed 
cruizing  to  the  Eastward  and  Westward  of  the  H|arbours  Mouth,  by 
Collonel  Mercer 's  desire,  and  under  his  directions,  that  the  Garrison 
might  not  be  surprized. 

Their  Lordships  will  see  by  the  above  mentioned  paragraph 
that  the  Marquis  of  M;ontcalm  was  on  his  way  (from  the  Intelli- 
gence Collonel  Mercer  recieved)  before  the  Vessels  went  into  the 
Hferbour,  though  had  we  been  out  we  could  not  have  prevented 
their  coming ;  the  Enemy  having  taken  precaution  not  to  Cross  the 
lake ;  but  to  Coast  with  their  Batteaus  close  to  the  shoar  round  the 
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bottom  of  it ;  where  we  could  not  have  come  near  them ;  and  landed 
in  the  night  in  a  place  where  it's  impossible  to  have  kept  Vessels 
cruising  upon  them  close  in  shore,  on  Account  of  the  Bay  being  very 
small  and  a  great  deal  of  foul  ground  in  it ; 

I  beg  leave  to  observe  to  their  Lordships  that  the  Intelligence 
which  Collonel  Mercer  recieved  about  the  Batteaus  being  on  their 
way1  before  the  Vessels  came  into  the  Harbour  (which  shews  the 
Marquis  of  Montcalm  did  not  wait  their  returne  from  their  Cruize) 
contradicts  what  is  asserted  in  the  latter  paragraph  which  says  that 
the  Marquis  of  Mjontealm  declared  that  he  took  that  Opportunity 
of  Transporting  &  landing  his  Troops,  and  Artillery  which  Other- 
wise he  should  not  have  done ;  I  don 't  believe  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
calm ever  made  such  a  declaration ;  I  don 't  understand  French  my- 
self, but  I  never  heard  from  Captain  Laforey  who  does,  and  con- 
versed with  the  Marquis,  of  Mjontealm,  and  Marquis  of  Vaudriel 
often,  nor  from  any  of  our  Officers  taken  at  that  place  who 
understood  French,  that  he  did  so;  so  far  from  it,  so  little  did 
they  apprehend  from  our  Vessels  that  they  did  not  think  their 's 
which  they  knew  to  be  superior  to  ours,  necessary  so  cover  their 
landing,  nor  did  they  come  till  after  the  place  was  taken ;  and  that 
only  to  Transport  the  Guns,  Amunition  &c,  to  cataraqui;  having 
no  more  Men  in  them  then  was  Necessary  to  work  them;  it  is  a 
concern  to  me  that  what  few  I  saved  relative  to  that  affair 
are  not  at  this  instant  in  my  possession,  being  among  my 
Baggage  which  is  coming  to  this  place  by  water;  which  pre- 
vents my  being  so  circumstantial  as  I  should  otherwise  be;  but  in 
case  there  is  anything  remaining  which  their  Lordships  would 
please  to  be  informed  of,  I  can  venture  to  promise  to  account  for 
every  particular  part  of  my  Conduct  in  that  affair ;  as  I  never  took 
the  least  step  without  the  Opinion  and  Concurrance  of  the  Com- 
manding Officer  (According  to  my  Orders)  nor  did  any  thing  of 
greater  consequence  without  the  Opinion  of  a  Council  of  !Warr. 

In  case  their  Lordships  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  Account 
I  have  given  of  my  Conduct  in  relation  to  the  above  mentioned 
paragraphs ;  I  hope  they  will  be  pleased  to  permit  me  and  Captain 
Laforey  to  come  to  London  to  vindicate  ourselves  before  their 
Lordships,  in  presence  of  the  Author  of  them ;  as  I  can  offer  other 
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circumstances  when  I  get  my  papers,  to  corroborate  what  I  have 
now  laid  before  them. 
I  am, 
Sir 

Your  most  Obedient 
Humble  Servant 

HOUSMAN  BROADLEY. 

John  Clevland  E'sqr  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 


Adm:     Sec.     Out  Letters.     Vol.  706  p.  405. 

19  Janry.  1757. 
Sir, 

My  Lords  Commrs.  of  the  Admiralty  having  seen  a  Eepresen- 
tation  of  the  State  of  the  Garrison,  "Work  &  Naval  Force  at  Oswego, 
at  the  time  of  its  being  attacked  by  the  French,  in  which  are  Two 
Paragraphs  which  seem  to  be  a  Charge  upon  you  &  the  Command- 
ing Officers  of  Two  Vessels  employed  under  you,  I  am  commanded 
by  their  Lordships  to  send  you  the  enclosed  Copy  of  the  same,  & 
to  signify  their  directions  that  you  give  them  a  particular  &  circum- 
stantial Account  of  your  Proceedings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other 
two  Vessels  at  the  time  therein  mentioned, 

I  am 

J.  C. 
Copy. 
Capt.  Broadley,  Deal. 

Inclosed  Copy  of  a  Representation  of  the  State  of  the  Garrison 
Work  &  Naval  Force  at  Oswego  when  attacked  by  the  French  in 
which  seems  to  be  a  Charge  against  him  &  the  Commdrs.  of  the  Two 
Vessels  employed  under  him— To  give  a  particular  Acct.  of  his  Pro- 
ceedings on  that  Occasion. 


ADDRESS. 


By  Miss  Harriet  Stevens,  Fort  Oswegcf  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  Oswego. 


It  is  my  purpose  today  to  present  a  very  few  facts  of  interest, 
not  alone  in  regard  to  the  strip  of  land  we  have  just  left,  but  also 
of  the  surrounding  country  of  which  that  forms  but  a  small  part. 
The  first  statement  I  shall  make  in  regard  to  this  section  as  a  whole 
is,  that  it  is  both  ancient  and  high.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  I 
would  refer  you  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  we  read  that 
God  commanded  the  waters  under  the  heavens  to-  be  gathered  to- 
gether in  one  place,  and  the  dry  land  to  appear.  "And  it  was  so." 
• '  And  God  called  the  dry  land  earth. ' '  To  prove  that  this  vicinity 
was  not  at  all  slow  in  responding  to  this  command  we  have  but  to 
consult  the  infallible  rocks  which  underlie  this  region.  There  we 
read  that  as  a  part  of  the  very  oldest  land  on  the  continent  this 
section  was  making  for  itself  a  history  even  in  the  Sibirean  age.  It 
rose  above  the  waters  while  yet  they  covered  most  of  what  is  now 
North  America,  and  at  a  time  quite  previous  to  the  existence  of  life 
anywhere  on  the  globe.  As  to  height  you  need  only  to  consult  the 
government  report  found  on  the  northeast  corner  of  our  post  office 
building.  There  you  will  find  a  benchmark  stating  that  we  are  two 
hundred  and  ninety  feet  above  sea  level. 

In  addition  to  these  assertions  comes  another  from  John  Fiske, 
the  historian,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  reliable  authorities 
to  be  found.  He  says,  "There  is  more  romance  in  New  York  than 
in  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  is  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario." 

Beyond  question,  then,  we  are  considering  a  region  ancient, 
high,  dry  and  romantic.  Equally  valid  is  the  assertion  that  every 
foot  of  land  in  this  vicinity  is  historic.     Its  exploration  and  settle- 
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ment  dates  back  to  the  year  1615,  five  years  before  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  one  hundred  sixty  years  before  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  a  century  before  set- 
tlements were  made  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  It  dates  back  to  the 
time  when  this  great  Empire  State  was  unknown  except  to  a  very 
few  white  people  along  the  Hudson  River  and  on  Lake  Champlain. 

From  this  time  on  to  that  of  the  evacuation  of  Oswego  by  the 
British  in  1796,  all  the  land  in  this  vicinity  belonged  to  the  State, 
and  all  its  history  was  military  in  character.  The  English,  realizing 
the  value  of  Oswego  as  a  strategic  point,  were  very  reluctant  to 
surrender  possession,  and  only  did  so  when  Continental  Congress 
gave  them  no  alternative. 

The  year  following  the  evacuation,  1797,  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  State  directed  that  one  hundred  acres  of  land  be  laid  off 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  near  its  mouth,  "  to  be  known  hereaf- 
ter and  forever  as  Oswego."  This  section,  when  surveyed,  ex- 
tended as  far  west  as  Montcalm  street,  including  the  park  we  have 
just  visited,  and  south  almost  to  Utica  street.  On  the  spot  now 
marked  by  a  bowlder,  on  the  lake  shore  near  the  harbor,  was 
erected  a  fort  called  Oswego  Fort— a  very  crude  and  inadequate 
structure,  we  think,  yet  seemingly  the  best  they  could  make  at  that 
time.  The  numerous  and  desperate  attacks  made  upon  the  small 
force  stationed  there  soon  convinced  the  authorities  that  if  they 
would  retain  possession  of  this  important  point  they  must  in 
some  way  improve  the  defenses.  Consequently  another  fort  was 
begun  back  of  and  west  of  the  original  one,  about  where  the  Car- 
rington  Castle  now  stands.  This  was  rightly  named  Oswego  New 
Fort,  but  was  frequently  called  both  Fort  Pepperill  and  Fort 
George.  Fifty  years  ago  the  remains  of  this  fort  could  be  seen  and 
its  embankments  traced  for  some  distance.  Its'  exact  location  will 
be  given  by  another  so  it  is  sufficient  for  me  merely  to  say  that  one 
point  of  it  reached  over  onto  the  new  D.  A.  R.  park. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  location  of  this  fort,  just  as 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  part  played  by  Oswego  as  a  mili- 
tary post  in  the  early  history  of  our  nation.  It  is1  because  of  the 
historic  importance  of  Oswego  in  these  earlier  days  that  we  are 
privileged  to  welcome  our  friends  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Society  today,  who  yearly  assemble  only  where  they  can  follow 
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the  trail  of  the  early  heroes  and  so  aid  in  reviving  the  spirit  of  loy- 
alty and  devotion  to  country  which  existed  in  1776. 

The  object  of  this  society  is  like  that  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  to  preserve  and  appropriately  mark  all  his- 
toric spots,  thereby  making"  it  possible  for  our  citizens  and  our 
children  to  become  as  well  informed  and  as  deeply  interested  in 
their  own  locality  and  State,  as  are  those  of  other  and  adjacent 
states.  New  York  State  was  never  behind  even  Massachusetts  in 
the  service  of  her  country,  but  she  is  behind  in  the  recognition  such 
services  have  received.  Some  folks  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  "New  York  made  the  history,  while  Massachusetts  wrote  it." 
However,  we  as  patriotic  societies  are  working  to  have  our  grand 
old  state,  with  her  Saratoga,  her  Oriskany  and  her  Oswego,  given 
a  place  in  the  front  rank  commensurate  with  the  efforts,  loyalty 
and  achievements  of  her  former  citizens. 

To  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  laudable  ambition,  Fort 
Oswego  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  twice  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  be 
made  custodians  of  the  gardens  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training 
School  originally  a  part  of  the  enclosure  around  New  Fort  Oswego. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Hon.  T.  C.  Sweet,  our  Member  of  Assem- 
bly, the  request  was  finally  granted,  and  today  we  dedicate  this 
garden  as  a  park,  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  spirit  of  the  men  and 
women  who  achieved  American  Independence;  to  the  furthering 
of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  through  placing  before  old  and 
young  alike  those  opportunities  which  shall  aid  in  their  highest 
development  as  patriotic  American  citizens — citizens  who  shall 
cherish,  maintain  and  extend  our  free  institutions,  and  bring  to 
all  the  untold  blessings  of  liberty. 

That  Americans  everywhere,  individually  and  collectively,  are 
awakening  to  the  desirability  and  necessity  of  such  action  is  evi- 
denced by  patriotic  activity  and  interest  in  many  different  locali- 
ties, an  activity  and  interest  not  bounded  by  a  local  horizon,  nor 
even  by  one  State- wide,  but  by  one  which  opens  and  extends  with 
each  forward  step  ever  reaching  toward  the  illimitable  in  time  and 
space.  Such  an  interest  must  begin  with  the  local  leaven  and 
spread  until  it  shall  infect  all  the  people  all  the  time  and  every- 
where. 


CATALOGUE  OF  LOAN  EXHIBITION 


Under  Auspices  of  Fort  Oswego  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  at  Fortnightly- 
Club,  September  29,  30,  October  1  and  2,  1913. 

[List  as  full  as  possible  to  obtain,  but  not  entirely  complete.] 


Mr.  N.  L.  Bates— Old  candle  stick,  Indian  playing  cards,  ship's 
rattle,  handcuffs,  tomahawk,  spurs,  canteen  (Revolutionary),  rebel 
battle  nag,  collection  of  one  cent  coins  (American),  bullseye  from 
Mjonitor,  stirrups,  shell  from  Fort  Sumpter,  Indian  money  pouch, 
knife  sheath,  garter,  moccasin,  ear  piece,  necklace,  hour  glass,  pow- 
der flask,  cow  bell,  canteen  (Civil  War),  horn  spoon  (large),  col- 
lection of  mixed  coins  and  paper  money,  arrows  from  Sitting 
Bull's  camp,  sheath  for  same,  large  shot  gun,  old  blunderbus,  flax 
shredder;  books,  Judicial  Writ  passed  at  Westminster  (1679), 
Acts  of  General  Assembly  of  Province  of  New  Jersey  (1732),  The 
Economy  of  Human  Life  (1794). 

Fortnightly  Club— Two  cannon  balls,  gun  dredged  from  Os- 
wego River,  two  swords,  Confederate  sabre,  bread  bowl,  autograph 
letters  (framed). 

Chief  Blackburn— Two  fire  helmets  (London,  Mlontreal),  two 
fire  hats  belonging  to  former  chiefs  of  the  Oswego  Fire  Depart- 
ment, two  trumpets  used  by  the  above,  three  leather  fire  buckets, 
fire  marshal's  stick,  old  nozzle,  two  fire  belts. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Kingsford — Large  mahogany  table. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Miller— 'Picture,  "Reading  the  Scriptures";  bed 
spread,  red,  white  and  blue;  books,  Meditations  and  Contempla- 
tions (1750),  poems,  William  Cowper  (1816),  Easy  Grammar 
(1820). 

Mrs.  John  Oliphant — Bed  spread  two  hundred  years  old. 

Mjrs.  Frances  B.  Miller— Vest  worn  by  Asa  Huntington  in 
Revolutionary  times. 
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Dr.  C.  S.  Albertson— Books,  old  Bible,  Book  of  Mormons 
(1830),  Sermon  by  Claudius  Burnham  (1812),  Watts'  Sermons 
(1811),  blue  sugar  bowl,  picture. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Crombie— Pewter  tea  set  (three  pieces),  Laws  of 
1695. 

Miss  Alice  Burnham— Books,  Lady,  of  the  Lake  (1831),  Eng- 
lish Reader  (1823),  Speller  (1800). 

Mrs.  Calvert — Two  pewter  plates,  one  flint  lock  gun  with  bay- 
onet. 

Miss  Gertrude  Findlay— Tobacco  pouch  belonging  to  Geronimo. 

Mrs.  Tompkins— Small  chair  (1750),  chair  (1806),  snuffers 
and  tray,  brass  candlesticks;  books,  Poor  Man's  Help  (1795),  Spell- 
ing Book  (1808),  Gospel  Magazine  (1768),  Hervey's  Meditations 
(1794). 

Miss  G.  A.  Cole— Two  samplers. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Tanner — One  blue  hot  water  plate,  shuttle 
brought  from  Connecticut  in  1850. 

Mrs.  Philip  Routclifre— 'Two  old  pictures. 

Mrs.  Frances  Bundy  Kelley — Flint  and  steel,  picture  of  tba 
first  couple  married  in  Oswego. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Gardenier— Picture,  Life  of  Man,  canteen  (1812), 
handmade  school  book  (1801),  pewter  porringer. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Page— Sewing  bird,  Paul  Revere  lantern,  two 
small  pewter  tankards,  prayer  book,  hand  carved  bellows. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  McElroy— Washington  pitcher,  Bible,  Philemon  Al- 
len a  Revolutionary  Soldier. 

Mrs.  P.  O.  Wright— China  plates,  cup  and  saucer  formerly  the 
property  of  Nathan  Hale,  fish  platter  (1778)  ;  linen  towel,  hand 
spun  and  woven,  initials  worked  in  hair ;  picture  of  Robert  Oliver. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Brown— Bead  bag,  hand  embroidered  caps. 

Mrs.  Clark  Perry— (Powder  horn  used  in  Revolution,  child's 
jacket  (1802),  bead  bag  (1779),  wire  bag,  Life  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Carrington  McFarlane — Canteen  Civil  War,  cannon  ball, 
stirrups  and  rpurs,  sword  used  by  Judge  Allin  in  1834,  swords, 
bayonets,  balls  and  Indian  jug. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Farnham—  Confederate  gun,  Indian  pipes  and 
spearheads,  bullets,  shark's  teeth,  bayonet,  part  of  first  tram  R.  R. 
in  North  Carolina. 
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Mrs.  William  N.  McCarthy— Brass  Candlestick,  candlemold, 
basket. 

Mrs.  Ada  Wellington  Medlong— {Horn  Spoon,  Great  Grand- 
mother Collins,  mortar  and  pestle,  Great  Grandmother  Medlong. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Benson — Horsehair  bridle  made  by  Indians,  bead 
work,  collection  of  fifteen  Indian  baskets. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Craigie — Picture,  Woodbridge  Oak;  book  written 
by  Miss  Bloomfield. 

Mr.  Edward  Durham— Silhouette  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eber  Dur- 
ham, founders  of  Durhamville,  dictionary  (1794),  blue  spread 
(1833). 

Dr.  Hitchcock— Carved  horn  steins,  figure  of  Montcalm  carved 
in  wood. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Esselstine— IBlue  sugar  bowl,  cup,  plate,  red  pitch- 
er, syrup  cup,  brass  candlesticks,  tray  and  snuffers,  silhouette. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Steele — Copper  teakettle,  two  cups  and  saucers,  im- 
itiations  of  Christ  (one  hundred  years  old). 

Miss  Mary  A.  Ross — Large  shell  back  comb. 

Mr.  Chase— Chart  and  pictures  of  Oswego. 

Miss  Frances  Burchard—  Chair  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old. 

Mr.  Bronson  Babcock — (Chair  property  of  Alvin  Bronson. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Churchill— Chair  used  by  Washington,  blue  teapot, 
silver  spoon,  coffin  handle. 

Misses  Benedict— Maps,  Oswego  County,  United  States. 

Mrs.  W.  Varcoe  Ould— Blue  and  white  patchwork  quilt,  em- 
broidered collars,  embroidered  tapestries,  two  fans,  two  samplers, 
certificate  framed,  case  of  knives  and  forks. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Wright— Flint  pistol,  tomahawk,  snuff  box  with 
map. 

Miss  Cynthia  Beadle— ('Small  stone  mortar  and  pestle,  foot 
stove,  Paul  Revere  lantern. 

Miss  Gertrude  Shepard— Money,  old  American  coins,  fractional 
currency  paper ;  ball  and  bayonet  from  Fort  Bull ;  books,  Dutch 
Bible  (1616),  Historical  Grammar  (17—),  Sherlock's  Sermons 
(1619),  Blair's  Grammar  (1820). 

Miiss  Maria  Edwards— Sheffield  tea  and  coffee  pot,  snuffers  and 
tray,  pewter  tea  pot,  Indian  bead  scarf  with  glass,  door  knocker, 
bell  pull,  two  pictures. 
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Mrs.  W.  G.  Chaffee— Flax  wheel  and  flax. 

Misses  Stevens — Old  bead  bag  and  bead  necklace,  sampler, 
Captain's  Commission  signed  by  Continental  Congress,  glass  stein, 
horn  spoon  and  ladle  (old),  copper  lustre  pitchers  (large  and 
small),  old  picture  of  Oswego,  picture  of  first  steam  passenger  en- 
gine and  train  in  America  and  first  steam  engine  in  the  world, 
brass  door  knocker  (old),  brass  snuffers  and  tray,  English 
readers  (1823,  1830,  1846),  Perkins'  Arithmetic  (1841),  Our 
Parish  or  Pen  Paintings  of  Village  Life,  Geo.  Canning  Hill  ( 1857 ) , 
Women  of  American  Revolution  (Vol.  II,  1849),  Baxter's  Saint's 
Rest  (1758),  iron  Betty  lamp,  powder  horn,  shovel  and  tongs  32 
inches  high,  porcelain  hot  water  bottle,  laces  and  embroideries, 
spectacles  ( green  glass ) ,  whalebone  and  silver  frames,  ivory  needle 
case;  picture,  Age  of  Woman. 

Mr.  Karl  Kellogg— New  York  Register  (1820)  ;  History  of 
New  York,  two  volumes  (1831). 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Bunker— Large  shell  comb;  commissions  as  Lieut. 
John  Grant,  Junior,  Collector  of  Fort  Oswego,  First  Judge  of 
County  of  Oswego. 

48th  Separate  Co.— Two  battle  flags. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Gilligan — Set  of  silver  spoons  of  Revolutionary 
times. 

Miss  Julia  K.  Bloomfield— English  Prayerbook  (1780)  ;  Cin- 
cinnati Rules  and  Laws  (1808),  picture  of  Gen.  Bloomfield,  gold 
medal  given  by  Washington  to  General  Bloomfield. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Jones— Large  shell  comb;  books,  Heavenly  Use 
for  Earthly  Things  (1788),  Scripture  History  (1787),  Sermon  by 
Sherlock  (1619). 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Hervey— English  Reader  (1814). 

Mr.  Wm.  Gray— Bayonet,  double-headed  snake  (1805). 

W.  F.  Carpenter-JSea  shell  (1805). 

Mrs.  Louis  C.  Rowe — Bed  spread. 

Miss  Cora  Brown— Plates,  (1797),  cup  and  saucer  (1797) 
Staffordshire  pot  (1834). 

Mirs.  Silas  Towne  Davis— Clippings,  poem,  pictures,  Thos. 
Jefferson's  ship's  bill  of  lading,  sword  and  sash  for  Captain  in 
Civil  War. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Mott— States  platter  (13  States). 

Rev.  R.  Hj.  Gesner— llndian  arrowheads  and  pipes. 
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Mrs.  Coolisch — Flax  wheel. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Couch— Two  pistols,  coat  of  arms,  fan,  Bible  His- 
troy  (small)  two  volumes. 

Miss  Katherine  Casey— Dutch  Testament  and  Psalms  (1679) 
with  silver  clasp  and  corners,  Commission,  Deed  (1667),  signed 
Richard  Nicfrolls,  Col.  Gov. 

Mr.  C.  Dale — John  Hamilton  clock. 

Mrs,  A.  A.  Parks—Watch  (1825),  Oswego  bridge  weekly  toll 
sheet  (1828),  embroidered  picture  (1850),  portrait  Elias  Park 
(1810)  miniature,  poem. 

Mr.  Lancelotte— Pewter  dish. 

Miss  Juliet  Wilcox— Two  lithograph  pictures,  candle  stand. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Brooks— Three  cups  from  Clark  collection,  eight 
specimens  of  cloth  .and  work  done  in  Revolutionary  times,  coverlid, 
saucer. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Couch— Two  old  newspapers,  wedgwood  set  (three 
pieces),  Major  General's  hat  and  coat  (1812),  Jonathan  Couch. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Worden— Pieces  from  Washington's  tomb  (old  and 
new),  wood  and  spike  from  ship  New  Orleans  (1812),  bell  made 
from  part  of  floor  of  Independence  Hall,  piece  of  battleship  Maine, 
powder  horn  (1767)  carried  by  Joseph  Warren  Worden,  first  mail 
carrier  between  Rome  and  Oswego,  prong  of  deer's  horn,  can- 
non ball  (Scriba,  1812),  Ticonderoga  (Revolution),  knitted  bag 
(Ruth  Worden,  1802). 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Passmore — Tuning  fork  used  in  Scriba  church. 

Mrs.  McCall— Book,  Confessions  of  Faith. 

Mr.  Theodore  Irwin — Copies  of  autograph  letters  of  Wash- 
ington and  Col.  Willett,  medal  struck  off  by  French  government 
to  commemorate  taking  of  Oswego  in  1756. 

Mrs.  Br eenfield— Owned  by  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene  and  moth- 
er, wooden  tobacco  box  with  bullet  mark,  sampler,  needle  case, 
cushion,  bodkin. 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Benton — ILarge  warming  pan,  Sheffield  cake  basket. 

Mrs.  Mary  Clark — Leather  handbag,  double  (1801). 

Mrs,  M.  S.  Lo veil—  Silk  wedding  gown  of  Revolutionary  times, 
pistol  and  flint  (1831),  picture  of  fort,  map  of  Oswego. 

Miss  Harriet  Stevens — Collection  of  pewter:  Platters,  cir- 
cular form  13  inches  to  19  inches  in  diameter;  one  oval  platter 
191^x22  inches;  plates;  hot  water  dish  (1800);  two  common  sap 
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dishes,  large  coffee  pot  and  coffee  urn ;  three  tea  sets  complete,  two- 
quart  beer  mug  from  Dickens'  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  London; 
half -pint  beer  mug  with  glass  bottom ;  castor ;  cake  baskets ;  candle- 
sticks, large  and  small  lamps;  cup,  porcelain  lined;  whiskey  flask 
with  drinking  cup ;  two  snuff  boxes ;  four  pepper  shakes ;  Longport 
syrup  cup  with  pewter  lid ;  porringer ;  milk  bowls ;  mugs ;  tumblers ; 
soup  plates ;  hot  water  bottle ;  goblet ;  ink  well ;  sand  box ;  spoons ; 
communion  set,  N.  Y.  State,  six  pieces;  communion  set  from  Iowa, 
eight  pieces;  ladle;  holy  water  font;  wall  cistern  and  sink  in 
form  of  Dolphin  and  sea  shell ;  teapots. 

Miss  Margaret  Jackson— Picture,  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  West  Park. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Emerick — Book,  Oneidas,  by  Miss  Julia  Bloom- 
field. 

Mr.  Alvin  Schermerhorn— Three  flintlock  pistols,  bayonet,  cut- 
lass, fowling  piece,  sword,  hatchet  head  found  at  Baldwin's  Bay, 
map,  picture  of  old  fort. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Andrews— Revolutionary  gun,  Revolutionary  story 
written  by  Miss  Julia  McNair  Wright. 

Mrs.  John  Van  Buren— Old  lamp;  book,  Huron  Chief;  sil- 
houette. 

Mrs.  Jane  Ayres — Flag  containing  thirteen  stars,  in  family 
before  1850  •  Seminole  War  relics,  powder  horn,  wooden  cork ;  Civil 
War  relics,  hardtack,  bullet,  badges,  Stars  and  Stripes,  identifica- 
tion medal. 


THE  NAVAL  HISTORY  OF  LAKE  ONTARIO  AND 
LAKE  ERIE  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812. 


FIRST  PRIZE  ESSAY. 


By  Ada  Winifred  Hill,  Yonkers  High  School. 


In  the  Bevolution  we  had  gained  onr  independence  on  land, 
but  a  second  struggle,  a  "second  war  of  independence,"  was 
necessary  to  establish  "our  inalienable  rights  on  the  seas."  This 
is  what  our  navy  secured  for  us  in  the  War  of  1812.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  the  United  States  possessed  a  navy  of  but  twen- 
ty ships,  which  was  a  poor  match,  indeed,  for  the  British  navy  then 
in  the  zenith  of  its  glory.  Yet  in  this  war  the  despised  American 
navy,  of  which  even  the  Americans  expected  but  little,  gained  bril- 
liant victories  over  the  English,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
world. 

The  possession  of  the  great  fresh-water  lakes  of  Ontario  and 
Erie  was  recognized  by  both  the  Americans  and  the  English  as 
essential  to  the  success  of  military  operations  against  Canada,  for 
supplies  were  forwarded  through  this  channel.  In  view  of  this 
necessity  for  controlling  these  lakes,  both  parties  put  forth  efforts 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  for  building  and  maintaining 
naval  forces  there.  As  neither  the  Americans  nor  the  English 
had  made  any  preparations,  the  war  was  practically  reduced  to 
"a  race  of  shipbuilding."  The  principal  regular  forces  either 
party  possessed  were  on  Lake  Ontario.  Here  the  United  States 
possessed  the  small  sloop  of  war,  ' '  Oneida, ' '  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant M.  T.  Woolsey.  The  forces  of  Great  Britain,  consisting  of 
six  ships  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Earle,  were  inefficient, 
because  they  did  not  belong  to  the  regular  navy,  and  the  sailors 
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were  undisciplined,  and  the  officers  inexperienced.  These  ships 
were  the  "Royal  George,"  "Prince  Regent,"  "Earle  of  Mbira," 
"Duke  of  Gloucester,"  "Seneca,"  and  "Simcoe."  On  Lake  Erie 
the  English  also  possessed  a  squadron  of  six  ships,— the  "Queen 
Charlotte,"  "Lady  Prevost,"  "Hunter,"  "Caledonia,"  "Little 
Belt,"  and  "Chippeway."  At  the  outset,  therefore,  Great  Brit- 
ain had  a  great  advantage  over  the  United  States,  in  that  she  al- 
ready had  a  moderately  large  squadron  on  both  Lake  Ontario  and 
Lake  Erie,  while  the  United  States  possessed  but  one  vessel  on 
Lake  Ontario. 

It  was  a  difficult  task  to  build  an  inland  navy.  Practically 
nothing  could  be  procured  at  the  stations  on  the  lakes  beyond  the 
timber.  Supplies  were  forwarded  through  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
at  an  enormous  cost,  with  long  delays,  and  with  great  difficulty. 

There  were  three  independent  centres  of  inland  naval  opera- 
tions on  the  northern  frontier.  The  first  centre  was  on  Lake 
Champlain;  the  second  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  third  on  Lake 
Erie  and  the  upper  lakes. 

We  shall  consider  separately  the  events  at  the  last  two  cen- 
tres, Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie.  First,  let  us  turn  to  the  events 
on  Lake  Ontario.  Here  the  naval  station  of  the  American  side 
was  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  while  that  of  the  English  was  nearly 
opposite  at  Kingston,  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  lake. 

Lieutenant  Woolsey  with  the  "Oneida"  was  stationed  at 
Sackett's  Harbor  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  Commodore  Earle, 
in  command  of  the  Canadian  squadron  of  six  ships,  could  easily 
have  taken  the  "Oneida"  and  Sackett's  Harbor,  had  he  not  de- 
layed so  long. 

On  July  nineteenth  Earle 's  ships  appeared  off  the  Harbor  with 
the  intention  of  taking  or  destroying  the  "Oneida."  Rumors  of 
their  coming  had  reached  Woolsey,  who  prepared  to  fight,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The  enemy's  fleet 
withdrew  to  Kingston,  after  an  hour  of  discursive  cannonading, 
abandoning  the  capture  of  Sackett's  Harbor.  Little  damage  was 
suffered  by  either  party- 

At  the,  close  of  August,  1812,  Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  naval  operations  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
On  the  first  of  September  he  dispatched  over  forty  ship  carpenters 
to  Sackett's  Harbor,  and,  on  the  eighteenth,  he  also  sent  one  hun- 
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dred  officers  and  seamen  with  various  naval  supplies.  He  himself 
arrived  there  on  the  sixth  of  October,  and  superintended  the  or- 
ganization of  a  fleet  with  great  energy. 

While  the  carpenters  were  busily  engaged,  Chauncey  went 
afloat  with  the  "Oneida"  and  six  armed  schooners  on  November 
eighth.  His  first  exploit  was  to  chase  the  "Royal  George"  from 
the  False  Duck  Islands  into  Kingston  harbor,  and  to  attack  her  bat- 
teries there.  After  twenty  minutes  of  steady  firing  on  the  "Royal 
George, ' '  the  British,  although  superior  in  force,  were  compelled  to 
cut  her  cables  and  run  to  shore.  Chauncey,  not  attempting  to 
board  her,  for  here  she  was  under  the  protection  of  a  large  body 
of  troops,  retreated  with  his  squadron.  Chauncey 's  chief  loss 
was  the  "Oneida,"  that  of  the  British  was  the  "Royal  George" 
and  "Simcoe."  Although  Chauncey  could  not  capture  the  Can- 
adians, he  obtained  virtual  control  of  the  lake  for  the  time.  Navi- 
gation was  closed  about  the  middle  of  November  until  the  following 
spring. 

These  preliminary  events  of  1812  were  not  very  important, 
and  now  let  us  consider  the  naval  incidents  of  Lake  Ontario  during 
the  year  of  1813.  Winter  had  almost  stopped  preparations  on 
the  American  side,  for  the  bad  weather  prevented  the  transporta- 
tion of  supplies.  It  was  difficult  to  secure  men  from  the  coast, 
willing  to  serve  on  the  lake,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work, 
and  the  prevailing  illness.  The  construction  of  ships,  in  spite  of 
these  hindrances,  was  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  energy  of  the 
skillful  constructor,  Henry  Ecford.  Four  additional  schooners 
were  purchased,  two  ships  were  equipped  and  launched,  and  the 
"General  Pike,"  the  largest  vessel  on  the  lake,  was  begun.  By  the 
spring  of  1813,  the  British  squadron  consisted  of  ten  vessels,  the 
six  previously  mentioned,  and  the  following  four  additional  ones, 
the  "General  Wolfe,"  "Melville,"  "Sidney  Smith,"  and  "Beres- 
ford." 

Both  parties  were  aiming  to  get  control  of  the  lake,  for  valu- 
able assistance  could  thus  be  rendered  to  the  army.  This  could 
be  accomplished  in  any  of  the  following  ways,  namely,  by  destroy- 
ing the  enemy's  squadron,  or  by  building  ships  too  powerful  for 
the  enemy  to  face,  or  by  defeating  him  in  an  engagement,  and  com- 
pelling him  to  go  into  port. 

The  Americans  gained  the  first  point  in  1813  by  beginning 
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operations  first.  Plans  had  been  laid  for  the  capture  of  York, 
to  be  followed  by  assaults  on  Port  George  and  Kingston.  On 
April  twenty-fifth  Commodore  Chauncey  set  sail  for  an  attack  on 
York,  now  Toronto,  with  one  thousand  seven  hundred  troops  under 
Brigadier-General  Pike,  and  fourteen  vessels.  On  the  twenty-sev- 
enth the  fleet  landed  under  a  hot  fire.  Owing  to  the  galling  wind, 
the  boats  carrying  the  troops  were  driven  farther  westward  than 
had  been  planned,  and  the  troops  landed  without  the  intended  pro- 
tection from  the  vessels,  and  fell  into  an  ambush.  Other  troops 
then  went  ashore  under  General  Pike's  command,  and  drove  the 
enemy  from  their  works.  The  Americans  were  still  pressing  on 
toward  the  main  works  when  an  explosion  of  the  magazine  occur- 
red, killing  or  wounding  two  hundred  Americans.  Chauncey  re- 
turned with  his  fleet  to  Sackett's  Harbor  in  triumph,  after  captur- 
ing the  "Duke  of  Gloucester,"  and  destroying  a  large  amount  of 
military  and  naval  stores.  This  failure  on  the  part  of  the  British 
was  the  result  of  their  neglecting  to  have  such  an  important  place 
as  York  properly  defended. 

About  a  month  later  a  still  more  important  movement  was 
directed  against  Fort  George,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  river. 
The  American  squadron  had  sailed  to  the  head  of  the  lake  from 
York,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh,  the  troops  em- 
barked about  three  o'clock  to  make  the  attack.  When  the  fog 
cleared  after  sunrise,  the  squadron  was  revealed  to  the  enemy.  The 
vessels  took  their  designated  places  with  the  aid  of  a  fresh  breeze. 
The  "Julia,"  "Growler"  and  "Ontario"  attacked  the  battery  so 
skillfully  that  it  was  silenced,  and  then  the  troops  landed  under 
Winfield  Scott,  who  was  repulsed  three  times  by  the  superior  num- 
bers of  the  enemy.  However,  after  twenty  minutes  of  hard  fight- 
ing, the  enemy  broke  ranks,  and  fled.  The  Americans  then  dashed 
upon  the  fort  itself,  and  Scott  hauled  down  the  British  flag.  The 
loss  of  the  British  was  about  nine  hundred,  that  of  the  Americans, 
between  sixty  and  seventy.  The  effect  of  the  victory  was  very 
important,  for  the  British  abandoned  the  whole  Niagara  frontier. 

While  the  American  forces  were  thus  engaged  at  Fort  George, 
the  British,  learning  that  only  a  small  force  had  been  left  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  decided  to  attempt  its  capture.  On 
May  twenty-seventh  the  British  squadron  appeared  off 
Sackett's  Harbor,  about  noon,  and  prepared  to  land.     About  half 
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an  hour  later  an  order  was  issued,  for  some  mysterious  reason, 
commanding  the  troops  to  return  to  the  ships.  Meanwhile,  a  fleet 
of  nineteen  boats  was  discovered,  bearing  reinforcements  for  the 
Americans,  which  was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  thus  disobey- 
ed the  order.  Observing  this,  the  squadron  turned  around  and 
sent  troops  to  aid  the  Indians,  who  went  ashore  and  captured 
twelve  of  the  American  boats,  after  their  occupants  had  fled. 

The  British  General,  Sir  James  Yeo,  inspired  with  new  cour- 
age by  this  affair,  returned  on  the  twenty-ninth  and  made  a  land- 
ing. The  Americans  were  outnumbered,  and  fled  at  first.  When 
they  returned  to  fight,  the  British  went  to  their  vessels,  and  the 
Americans,  dumbfounded,  hastened  to  stop  the  conflagration. 
"This  affair  was  the  reverse  of  creditable  to  the  British." 

Chauncey  returned  to  Sackett's  Harbor  after  his  victory  at 
Fort  George.  During  the  month  of  June,  Yeo  captured  two  Am- 
erican supply  schooners,  and  Chauncey,  in  turn,  captured  two 
British  schooners. 

The  Americans  added  two  schooners  to  their  squadron  at  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor.  Commodore  Chauncey  sailed  to  the  Niagara  river 
on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  and  on  the  thirtieth  he  made  another 
assault  on  Toronto.  The  Americans  distroyed  here  eleven  trans- 
ports, burned  the  barracks,  and  carried  off  some  ammunition. 

Throughout  the  summer  Chauncey  endeavored  to  bring  Sir 
James  Yeo  to  a  decisive  battle  on  Lake  Ontario,  but  without  suc- 
cess. On  September  eleventh,  however,  there  was  a  "partial  en- 
gagement "  at  a  long  range-  Yeo  sailed  away  after  a  few  shots  had 
been  fired. 

The  two  squadrons  did  not  come  in  contact  again  until  the 
twenty-eighth  of  September  in  York  Bay.  Only  three  of  the 
American  vessels  could  take  part  in  the  action.  Of  these  ships 
the  "Pike"  took  the  lead,  by  handling  the,  "Wolfe,"  Yeo's  flag- 
ship, so  severely,  and  killing  so  many  men  that  Yeo  hastened  to 
escape.  This  victory  settled  the  supremacy  of  the  lake  in  favor 
of  the  Americans.  It,  however,  was  not  as  decisive  as  it  might 
have  been.  Chauncey  missed  a  great  opportunity  in  not  sailing 
after  the  demoralized  British  fleet.  In  so  doing,  he  might  have 
won  as  complete  a  victory  as  that  of  Perry  on  Lake  Erie. 

Lake  Ontario  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Americans  for  one 
hundred  and  seven  days  of  the  open  season  of  1813.     For  the  re- 
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mainder  of  the  year  Captain  Yeo  was  blockaded  in  Kingston,  and 
navigation  closed  by  the  first  of  December. 

The  winter  was  spent  by  both  parties  in  preparing  and  build- 
ing more  formidable  fleets,  so  that  by  the  summer  Chauncey's 
force  consisted  of  eight  vessels,  mounting  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  guns,  and  having  a  total  crew  of  one  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  seventy  men-  Yeo's  squadron,  likewise,  consisted  of  eight 
vessels,  mounting  two  hundred  and  eight  guns,  and  with  a  total 
crew  of  one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  twenty  men. 

This  year  the  British  were  ready  first,  and  Yeo'  sailed  out  of 
port,  with  a  detachment  of  one  thousand  eighty  troops  on  board 
his  ships,  to  attack  Oswego,  long  before  the  Americans  were  ready. 
Although  Oswego  was  an  important  American  port,  it  was  poorly 
garrisoned  and  defended. 

Yeo  appeared  off  Oswego  on  the  fifth  of  May,  but  the  attack 
was  not  seriously  made  until  the  next  day.  Three  of  the  British 
ships  engaged  the  batteries,  while  the  two  others  pelted  shot  after 
shot  upon  the  woods  to  clear  them  of  the  militia.  Eight  hundred 
troops,  landing  under  the  heavy  fire  of  the  British  ship  "Mon- 
treal, ' '  marched  to  the  fort,  and  carried  it  by  assault.  The  Ameri- 
cans lost  sixty- three  men  and  the  "Growler";  the  British  lost 
ninety-five  men. 

Little  damage  was  done  by  the  British,  and  the  Americans 
reoccupied  the  place  immediately. 

Sir  James  Yeo  now  returned  to  Kingston,  where  he  remained 
until1  the  nineteenth  of  May,  when  he  appeared  at  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, and  began  a  strict  blockade.  This  was  excedingly  trouble- 
some to  the  Americans,  because  most  of  their  gunsi  and  cables  had 
not  yet  arrived,  and,  although  the  lighter  pieces  could  be  carried 
over  land,  the  heavy  guns  still  remained  in  the  Oswego  river.  To 
deceive  the  enemy,  Captain  Woolsey  caused  a  rumor  to  be  spread, 
that  the  heavy  articles  were  to  be  sent  back  to  the  Oneida  lake. 
Allowing  sufficient  time  for  the  circulation  of  this  information, 
Woolsey  decided  to  take  the  heavy  guns  by  water  to  Stony  Creek, 
whence  they  could  be  carried  to  the  Harbor,  three  miles  distant. 
Chauncey's  chances  of  regaining  command  of  the  lake  depended 
largely  on  the  success  of  his  enterprise. 

The  boats  rowed  all  night,  and,  as  it  was  unsafe  to  travel 
by  daylight,  eighteen  of  them  entered  Big  Sandy  Creek,  at  day- 
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break  on  May  twenty-ninth.  One  of  the  boats,  however,  got  out 
of  the  line,  and  was  captured  by  the  British.  The  news  Yeo  gain- 
ed from  her  induced  him  to  send  a  force  to  capture  the  others. 
The  force,  however,  was  easily  captured.  The  British  loss  was 
severe. 

Chauncey  raised  the  blockade  of  the  Harbor  on  June  sixth. 
An  interval  of  six  weeks  was  spent  by  both  parties  in  reinforcing 
their  armies  and  navies.  On  July  thirty-first  he  sailed  to  the  head 
of  the  lake  with  his  fleet. 

At  Port  Niagara  Commodore  Chauncey  left  three  of  his  ships 
to  keep  watch.  Mieanwhile,  he  sailed  to  York  to  learn  if  the  British 
had  any  force  there,  and  thence  he  went  to  Kingston,  where  he 
maintained  a  close  blockade  of  Sir  James  Yeo  until  October.  His 
efforts  to  tempt  the  English  to  venture  out  wlere  fruitless. 

An  opportunity  for  escaping  soon  came  to  the  English,  for, 
on  August  second,  the  American  blockading  ships  were  driven  off 
by  a  gale,  and,  on  their  return,  the  enemy  had  disappeared.  An 
exploring  party  was  sent  out,  which,  coming  upon  the  enemy,  com- 
pelled them  to  surrender. 

After  another  severe  gale  the  ships  went  into  the  Harbor, 
news  having  been  received  that  General  Izard  had  reached  Sackett  's 
Harbor.     The  different  brigs  arrived  presently. 

A  force  of  three  thousand  men  under  General  Izard  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  on  the  twenty-second  of  September. 
Commodore  Chauncey  himself  went  to  Kingston,  where  he  found 
that  the  enemy's  large  ship,  the  "St.  Lawrence,"  was  completely 
rigged.  Hie  went  to  Sackett 's  Harbor  October  seventh,  where  he 
anchored,  and  prepared  to  receive  an  attack. 

There  Chauncey  lay  in  expectation  for  the  arrival  of  Yeo  for 
some  days,  but  no  attack  was  made.  Yeo  sailed  in  the  ' '  St.  Law- 
rence" and  six  other  vessels  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  and  he 
continued  in  command  of  the  lake  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Many 
comments  have  been  made  upon  the  timid  and  dilatory  tactics  of 
the  two  commanders  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  Yeo,  especially,  has 
been  criticised  for  avoiding  an  encounter  with  the  Americans- 
Navigation  closed  at  the  end  of  November,  with  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  of  Mr.  M'Gowan  to  destroy  the  "St.  Lawrence." 

Although  the  result  was  indecisive  on  Lake  Ontario,  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  success  was  won  by  the  United  States. 
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Having  taken  this  hasty  survey  of  the  naval  operations  occur- 
ring on  Lake  Ontario,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  Lake  Erie, 
where  events  of  great  moment  and  importance  took  place. 

In  1812  the  Americans  had  no  naval  force  on  Lake  Erie,  for 
their  one  ship,  the  "Detroit"  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  the  capture  of  Detroit.  When  the  American  officers  and 
seamen  arrived  at  the  lake,  there  was  not  a  vessel  on  it,  while,  as 
previously  stated,  the  English  possessed  eight.  On  October  sev- 
enth, 1812,  two  of  these  eight  vessels,  the  "Detroit"  and  "Cale- 
donia," anchored  at  Fort  Erie. 

Commander  Jesse  D.  Elliott  was  in  command  of  Fort  Erie, 
awaiting  a  detachment  of  sailors  to  carry  out  Chauncey's  instruc- 
tions, to  construct  a  naval  force.  The  first  detachment  of  prom- 
ised seamen,  fifty-one  in  number,  arrived  soon  after  the  British 
came,  but,  being  without  arms,  application  was  made  for.  them  to 
the  military  authorities.  Along  with  the  arms,  a  force  of  soldiers 
was  forwarded  under  Captain  Fowson  and  Lieutenant  Isaac 
Roach,  thus  making  the  total  number  of  men  taking  part  in  the 
expedition  one  hundred  and  twenty-four.  Leaving  Black  Rock 
at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  eighth  in  two  large  boats, 
one  commanded  by  Elliott  and  Roach,  the  other  by  S ailing-Master 
Watts  and  Captain  Towson,  this  force  reached  the  enemy  at  three 
o'clock,  and  captured  the  "Detroit"  with  little  difficulty,  and  but 
a  slight  loss  before  it  was  discovered-  The  resistance  from  the 
"Caledonia"  was  greater  than  that  offered  by  the  "Detroit,"  but 
Watts,  boarding  the  brig,  in  spite  of  the  volley  of  musketry,  over- 
powered the  enemy  after  a  short  struggle.  The  "Caledonia"  was 
brought  over  to  the  American  side  immediately,  but  the  "Detroit" 
was  finally  destroyed  off  Squaw  Island,  the  Americans  securing  a 
large  portion  of  her  cargo.  This  was  a  daring  and  handsome 
affair  for  the  Americans,  and  for  it  Congress  presented  Elliott 
with  a  sword.  The  "Caledonia"  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Am- 
erican navy  on  Lake  Erie. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  the  American  General, 
Smith,  sent  two  parties  to  attack  some  of  the  British  batteries.  One 
of  these  parties,  under  the  command  of  Sailing-Master  Angus  and 
Captain  King,  made  an  attack  on  the  British  batteries  on  the 
Niagara  river.     The  result  was  that,  after  an  assault,  the  English 
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fled,  but  the  Americans  had  some  of  their  men  captured,  whom 
they  had  left  behind  in  the  great  confusion. 

Later  in  the  winter  Captain  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  arrived  to 
take  command  of  the  forces  on  Lake  Erie,  acting  under  Commodore 
Chauncey.  Perry  was  an  energetic  young  man,  who,  although  only 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  had  had  * '  a  varied  and  successful  career 
on  the  high  waters  as  well  as  on  American  inland  waters."  With 
the  greatest  possible  speed  he  set  about  the  task  of  creating  a  naval 
force  that  would  be  a  match  for  the  enemy.  Travelling  by  sleigh, 
Perry  reached  Erie  on  March  twenty-seventh.  1813,  where  he 
found  Noah  Brown,  shipwright,  and  Sailing-Master  Dobbins, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  fifty  carpenters  from  Philadelphia.  These 
men,  with  Noah  Brown,  began  the  building  of  two  twenty-gun 
brigs,  the  "Lawrence"  and  "Niagara,"  and  four  schooners.  They 
labored  under  great  difficulties,  for  the  British  lay  in  the  offing, 
and  they  were  without  proper  food  and  supplies. 

Perry  later  brought  to  Erie  the  ships  "Caledonia,"  "Tigress," 
and  ' '  Somers, ' '  after  a  daring  conflict.  These  ships  were  added  to 
the  fleet,  then  being  built.  In  July  the  ships  were  finished,  but 
men  had  not  yet  arrived-  Finally  one  hundred  men  arriving  in 
August  under  the  command  of  Elliott,  Perry  was  able  to  man 
the  squadron,  and  three  days  later  the  American  squadron  put  to 
sea  in  a  double  line  of  battle.  His  fleet  consisted  of  nine  ships, 
the  "Lawrence,"  his  flagship,  "Niagara,"  "Caledonia,"  "Ariel," 
"Tigress,"  "Porcupine,"  "Trippe,"  "Scorpion,"  and  "Somers," 
mounting  fifty-five  guns.  It  was  necessary  to  drag  the  heaviest  of 
these  ships  across  the  Erie  bar  "a  tremendous  undertaking,  the 
success  of  which  was  largely  due  to  Perry's  daring  and  persever- 
ance. ' ' 

The  British  squadron  consisted  of  six  vessels ;  namely  the  ' '  De- 
troit," the  flagship,  "Queen  Charlotte,"  "Lady  Prevost,"  "Chip- 
pewo,"  "Hunter,"  and  "Little  Belt."  The  ships  had  a  total  of 
about  sixty-three  guns,  and  were  under  the  command  of  Robert 
Heriot  Barclay. 

A  month  passed  before  Perry  could  locate  the  British  fleet, 
which  had  sailed  up  the  lake.  The  Americans  were  at  Put-in-Bay, 
when,  on  September  tenth,  the  British  fleet  was  sighted,  evidently 
bent  on  having  a  fight- 

An  hour  after  the  sighting  of  the  fleet,  the  Americans  were 
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beating  out  of  the  bay.  The  wind  at  first  was  such  that  the  Am- 
ericans could  not  get  the  weather-gage,  but  suddenly  it  changed, 
and  Perry  bore  down  on  the  British  in  the  line  of  battle  at  a  quar- 
ter of  twelve.  As  he  approached  the  enemy,  Perry  hoisted  up 
the  "Lawrence"  a  blue  flag,  bearing  the  famous  words  of  the  dy- 
ing Lawrence,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship."  Perry  had  placed  two 
schooners  in  the  van,  then  came  the  "Lawrence,"  followed;  by  the 
other  vessels.  "I 

At  a  quarter  of  twelve,  while  the  squadron  were  still  a  mile 
apart,  the  "Detroit"  discharged  a  long  twenty-four  pounder  at 
the  "Lawrence,"  and  the  "Lawrence"  responded.  The  three  ves- 
sels of  the  enemy,  the  "Detroit,"  "Hunter,"  and  "Queen  Char- 
lotte," concentrated  such  a  destructive  fire  upon  Perry's  flagship, 
that  she  suffered  severely.  By  twenty  minutes  after  twelve  the 
battle  was  raging  and  bloody.  The  "Niagara"  was  out  of  the  ac- 
tion, being  to  windward,  but  the  "Scorpion"  and  "Ariel"  sup- 
ported the  "Lawrence." 

The  "Lawrence"  could  not  withstand  this  continual  firing, 
and  soon  she  was  a  wreck,  with  nearly  every  man  on  board  killed 
or  wounded.  Leaving  her  in  charge  of  a  lieutenant,  Perry  jump- 
ed into  a  row  boat,  and,  with  bullets  flying  all  around  him,  ordered 
the  sailors  to  row  him  to  the  "Niagara,"  which  showed  no  effect 
from  the  battle.  He  was  uninjured,  and,  boarding  the  "Niagara," 
he  immediately  hoisted  up  his  flag,  carried  from  the  "Lawrence." 

Perry,  while  Barclay  was  attempting  to  arrange  a  new  line 
of  battle,  drove  the  "Niagara"  through  the  confused  British  line. 
The  other  ships  hurried  to  his  aid,  and  the  fire  was  so  destructive 
that,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes,  the  enemy  surrendered.  Perry 
received  the  surrender  of  the  British  commander  on  the  bloody 
planks  of  the  "Lawrence."  Perry's  announcement  to  General 
Harrison  of  his  victory  was,  "We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they 
are  ours.     Two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner  and  one  sloop." 

The  American  loss  was  twenty-seven  killed  and  ninety-six 
wounded;  and  of  these  twenty-two  killed  and  sixty-one  wounded 
were  of  the  crew  of  the  ' '  Lawrence. ' '  The  British  lost  forty-one  kill- 
ed and  ninety-four  wounded. 

This  battle  of  one  hundred  years  ago  was  the  decisive  turning 
point  of  the  War  of  1812.  "It  determined  the  control  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  fate  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.     It  held  back 
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Proctor  and  Tecumseh  from  their  intended  invasion  and  devasta- 
tion of  Michigan,  compelled  the  British  evacuation  of  Detroit,  and 
redeemed  for  the  nation  what  had  been  lost  by  the  inefficiency  of 
the  army  a  year  before.  In  short,  it  aided  in  bringing  the  war 
to  a  close. ' ' 

The  battle,  too,  displayed  the  finest  qualities  of  American 
seamanship.  This  was  the  first  battle  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
in  which  a  whole  British  squadron  was  compelled  to  surrender  to 
an  enemy-  Much  praise  has  been  given  to  Perry,  whose  name 
is  perhaps  more  widely  known  than  that  of  any  other  commander. 

The  topic  of  this  essay  is  most  appropriate,  for  September 
tenth,  1913,  marked  the  Centenary  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
centennial  is  being  commemorated  with  celebration  along  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  by  the  erection  of  the  Perry  Peace  Monu- 
ment. 

After  this  success  on  Lake  Erie,  the  enemy  made  no  serious 
attempt  to  regain  the  supremacy  on  the  upper  lakes.  It  is  said 
that,  during  the  winter  1813-1814  they  planned  to  make  an  at- 
tack upon  some  American  vessels  at  Put-in-Bay,  but  they  abandon- 
ed the  enterprise. 

A  few  vessels  were  kept  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie  to  co-operate 
with  the  besieged  army  at  Fort,  Erie-  The  three  American  schoon- 
ers, "Somers,"  "Ohio,"  and  "Porcupine"  were  anchored  on  the 
night  of  August  twelfth  just  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  The  enemy 
resolved  to  attempt  their  capture,  and  an  expedition  of  six  or  eight 
boats  was  brought  up  for  this  purpose.  The  "Ohio"  and  the 
"Somers"  were  taken  by  surprise,  but  the  "Porcupine"  escaped 
to  interfere  with  the  British  in  their  retreat. 

The  surprise  of  the  Americans  was  the  result  of  overesti- 
mated confidence,  for  it  was  not  thought  that  the  British  had  a 
force  on  Lake  Erie  with  which  to  make  such  an  attack. 

During  the  winter  of  1814-1815  both  the  British  and  the  Am- 
ericans were  building.  The  British  had  built  a  second  two-decker 
at  Kingston,  while  the  Americans  were  building  two  ships  at 
Sackett's  Harbor-  The  news  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed 
was  received  when  these  ships  were  well  begun.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that,  with  the  opening  of  navigation,  Chauncey  would 
have  taken  the  lakes  with  his  force. 
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The  peace  stopped  all  ship-building,  and  terminated  the  war 
on  the  lakes.  "In  this  inland  contest,  while  the  enemy,  had  been 
active,  bold,  and  full  of  resources,  impartial  judges  must  award 
the  palm  to  the  Americans." 
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THE  LINEAGE  OF  COLONEL  GEORGE  MONRO. 


Correspondence  Between  James  A.  Holden,  State  Historian  of  New 
York,  and  John  A.  Inglis,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 


One  of  the  assumed  duties  of  the  State  Historian  of  this 
Commonwealth  is  the  answering  of  historical  queries. 

One  of  the  most  recent,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
relates  to  the  lineage  of  Colonel  George  Monro,  who  commanded 
at  Fort  William  Henry  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  and  massacre, 
in  1757. 

As  the  correspondence  between  State  Historian  James  A. 
Holden,  and  John  A.  Inglis,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,1  a  well 
known  genealogical  and  historical  writer,  was  so  enlightening  and 
contained  so  much  material  hitherto  unknown  and  unpublished  it 
has  been  solicited  for  publication  in  this  issue  of  the  Association 
Proceedings,  and  appears  in  its  chronological  order. 

FROM  J.  A.  INGLIS  TO  THE  STATE  HISTORIAN. 

13  Randolph  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 
14th  Jan.  1915. 
Dear  Sir : 

I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  ask  whether  you  could  kindly 
give  me  some  information  about  my  remote  kinsman,  Colonel 
George  Monro,  who  commanded  the  British  troops  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry  in  August  1757,  when  the  Fort  was  attacked  by  Mont- 


1  John  A.  Inglis,  whose  letters  appear  in  this  article,  is  by  profession  an 
advocate  of  the  Scottish  bar.  He  has  published  "The  Monros  of 
Auchinbowie"  (1911);  and  "The  Family  of  Inglis  of  Auchmdmny  and 
Redhall"  (1914),  both  of  which  were  printed  by  T.  &  A.  Constable, 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  Inglis  as  a  recreation  from  his  exacting  and 
laborious  pursuit  of  the  law,  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
genealogy  and  history.  In  following  out  the  genealogy  of  the 
Monro  family,  with  which  he  is  connected,  he  discovered  the  re- 
lationship with  Colonel  Monro,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
correspondence  herewith  presented. — J.  A.  H. 
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calm  and  had  to  surrender.  The  British,  on  marching  out,  were 
attacked  by  Indians  and  few  escaped.  Col.  Monro  managed  to 
reach  Albany,  but  died  within  the  next  two  months,  and  I  should 
much  like  to  find  out  the  date  of  his  death  and  the  place  of  his 
interment. 

Fenimore  Cooper  in  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans"  represents 
him  as  having  two  daughters  (half-sisters),  but  I  have  found  no 
evidence  that  he  was  married,  and  Cooper  may  have  invented  the 
daughters  for  dramatic  purposes.  If  there  is  anything  known 
about  his  wife  or  family,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  it. 

He  was  never  in  America  till  the  year  1757,  but  belonged  to 
a  Scottish  family — the  Monros  of  Auchinbowie  in  Stirlingshire. 
I  wrote  a  book  on  this  family  some  years  ago,  but  unfortunately 
at  the  time  I  had  not  identified  him  as  a  member  of  that  family. 

If  you  cared,  I  could  write  you  a  short  note  for  your  ' '  Trans- 
actions" showing  his  parentage.  The  Fort  William  Henry  epi- 
sode is  no  doubt  quite  well  known. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  troubling  you,  I  have  no  literary 
friend  in  Albany  or  New  York  to  whom  I  could  apply,  and  I  am 
in  hopes  that  you  may  be  able  to  refer  me  to  some  article  in  your 
"Transactions"  where  the  subject  is  dealt  with.  I  can  see  them 
in  the  British  Museum. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

JOHN  A.  INGLIS. 

FROM  THE  STATE  HISTORIAN  TO  JOHN  A.  INGLIS. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Mjarch  26,  1915. 
Mr.  John  A.  Inglis, 

13  Randolph  Crescent, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  January  14th  was  received  in  the  due  course 
of  events.  I  have  delayed  answering  in  order  to*  be  sure  I  had  got 
together  all  the  information  available,  but  I  believe  now  that  I 
can  give  a  detailed,  and  fairly  satisfactory,  reply  to  your  ques- 
tions. I  was  personally  interested  in  investigating  this  query,  for 
the  reason  that  my  home  is  at  Glens  Falls,  where  the  famous 
Cooper's  cave  is  located,  while  the  scene  of  the  massacre  is  only 
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nine  miles  away.  My  father  was  a  local  historian  of  note,  and 
his  "History  of  the  Town  of  Queensbury"  contains  accurate  and 
authentic  accounts  of  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  events  at 
and  near  Lake  George,  with  which  I  am  familiar,  so  that  I  was 
glad  to  undertake  this  research  for  you,  and  only  regret  that  it 
has  been  impossible  to  answer  your  query  sooner. 

Your  questions  as  to  the  date  of  death  and  place  of  burial 
of  Colonel  George  Monro  of  Fort  William  Henry  Massacre  fame, 
would  possibly  have  remained  unanswerable  on  this  side  of  the 
water  but  for  a  chance  occurrence  which  placed  the  information 
at  my  disposal.  While  there  are  unquestionably,  somewhere  in 
London,  official  records  giving  the  time  and  place  of  the  death 
and  burial  of  Colonel  Monro,  it  so  happens  that  I  am  probably  the 
only  person  in  this  country  who  has  a  semi-official  record  of  these 
events  to  fall  back  upon.  This  is  the  diary  of  the  Rev.  John 
Ogilvie,  covering  the  period  from  1750  to  1759. 

In  order  to  make  the  matter  clear,  I  trust  you  will  excuse 
me  for  being  somewhat  discursive  in  what  follows:  The  Rev. 
John  Ogilvie  was  a  Yale  graduate,  a  "man  of  parts' '  and  of  su- 
perior learning.  He  became  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  eventually  was  sent  to  the  colony  of  New  York,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Albany,  over  the  then  English  church,  now  St.  Peter's 
Episcopal  church  of  this  city.  Mr.  Ogilvie  began  his  ministra- 
tions officially,  April  1,  1750.  He  was  a  capable  Dutch  scholar, 
and  also  learned  the  Mohawk  tongue,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
preach  and  officiate  among  the  nearby  Indians  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. From  1759  to  1760,  he  was  attached  to  Amherst's  army, 
and  finally  about  1764,  left  his  Albany  charge  to  assume  the  rec- 
torship of  Trinity  Church,  in  New  York  City.  Taken  all  in  all, 
he  was  a  notable  religious  figure  for  that  day  and  generation. 
(See  Mrs.  Grant's  "Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady",  chap.  XLIII, 
Albany,  1876).  Only  a  part  of  the  records  made  by  him  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  St.  Peter 's. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  Ogilvie  Diary,  now  in  my  office,  forms 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  manuscript  history  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war  period.  A  list  of  Indian  baptisms  and  marriages, 
the  names  of  officers  and  citizens  who  died  during  the  time  covered 
by  its  entries,  and  other  interesting  data  are  among  the  matters 
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contained  within  the  tattered  and  age-worn  covers  of  its  various 
sections. 

Under  the  year  1757,  you  will  be  specially  interested  in  the 
following  entry,  "Nov.  3d  This  morning  Lieut.  Ool.  Munro  of  ye 
35th  Regt  departed  this  life  very  suddenly.' '  From  a  contempor- 
ary printed  journal,  we  learn  this  was  on  a  Thursday. 

In  1907,  the  "Acorn  Club"  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  printed  in 
that  city,  at  the  Hartford  Press,  from  the  original  manuscript  of 
a  colonial  soldier,  "Luke  Gridley's  Diary  of  1757".  He  was  a 
private  in  "Captain  Major"  Payson's  company,  and  enlisted  from 
Farmington,  Conn.  In  the  month  of  November  we  find  this  entry 
"Day  3th  from  there  we  thraviled  to  Green  Bouch  (Greenbush  on 
the  Hudson)  ;  Colonel  Manrow  Died"*** A  foot  note  by  the  editor 
says,  "Monro,  ex-commander  of  Fort  William  Henry.  He  was 
stricken  with  apoplexy  in  the  street."  The  authority  however 
for  the  cause  of  death  is  not  given,  and  I  have,  so  far,  been  unable 
to  verify  it  except  by  inference  from  the  Ogilvie  entry,"  that  he 
departed  this  life  very  suddenly." 

Returning  again  to  the  Ogilvie  Diary,  we  find  this  item: 
' '  Nov.  4th  1757  This  day  Lieut  Coll  Munro  was  decently  buried  in 
ye  church."  This  was  a  special  honor,  for,  although  it  bad  been 
customary  up  to  1756  to  bury  the  dead  within  the  church,  or  in 
the  little  "God's  Acre  "  around  it,  we  are  told,  in  that  year,  owing 
to  the  ' '  increase  of  demands  upon  the  limited  space,  partly  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  soldiers  whom  friends  wished  to  be  buried 
in  church  ground  there  was  a  necessity  for  a  new  burial  ground." 
(Rev.  Joseph  Hooper's  "History  of  St.  Peter's  Church"  p.  93, 
Albany,  1900). 

The  erection  of  the  original  English  church  in  which  the 
interment  took  place  was  begun  in  1715,  although  the  Provincial 
patent  for  it  was  granted  a  year  earlier.  This  church  stood,  when 
finished,  in  about  the  center  of  what  is  now  State  street  in  the 
city  of  Albany  "opposite  Berg  (miscalled  Barrick),  now  Chapel 
Street."  This  building  remained  in  that  location,  which,  as  stat- 
ed, was  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  a  block  below  the  site  of  the 
present  church,  until  1802,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  another  edi- 
fice, which  was  built  partly  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Frederick,  and 
stood  relatively  in  the  position  now  occupied  by  the  present  St. 
Peter's,  facing  on  State  street,  with  Lodge  street  on  its  right 
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and  Maiden  lane  at  the  rear.  This  was  in  use  until  about  1859, 
when  its  condition  necessitated  its  demolition  and  the  erection  of 
a  new  church,  which  was  built  practically  on  the  site  of  the  north- 
east bastion  of  Fort  Frederick,  and  about  where  the  structure  of 
1802  was  located.  (Rev.  Joseph  Hooper's  "History  of  Saint 
Peter's  Church",  Albany,  1900;  Joel  Munsell's  "Annals  of  Al- 
bany", 1:310-311;  id.  6:50-57;  Joel  Munsell's  "Collections  on 
the  History  of  Albany",  1:388,  391,  445,  489;  Albany,  1865;  id. 
2:13-14;  Rev.  Walton  W.  Battershall's  "St.  Peter's  Church  in 
the  City  of  Albany",  pp.  9-10,  39,  41,  Albany,  1907 ;  Joel  Munsell's 
"Men  and  Things  in  Albany  Two  Centuries  Ago",  pp.  17-18,  25, 
Albany,  1876. 

When  the  second  St.  Peter's  was  razed  to  the  ground  in 
March  1859,  there  were  discovered  in  digging  for  the  new  struc- 
ture the  remains  of  about  twenty-four  persons  along  the  north 
foundation  wall  of  the  church  of  1802.  The  Albany  Journal  of 
March  30,  says:  "This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  establish  the 
presumption  that  the  remains  of  all  buried  in  the  old  church 
which  stood  in  the  center  of  the  street,  were  disinterred  and  their 
bones  deposited  within  the  walls  of  the  structure  recently  torn 
down. ' '  In  fact  one  coffin  was  found  with  its  silver  plate  bearing 
this  inscription*  "In  this  coffin  are  the  bones  of  my  father,  James 
Stevenson,  Esqr.,  who  died  2d  February,  1769,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Episcopal  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  when  it  was  taken  down 
[they  were  removed  to  the  new  Episcopal  Church,  called  St. 
Peter's."  (See  also  Joel  Munsell's  "Collections  on  the  City  of 
JAlbany",  1:444-46,  Albany,  1865).  It  was  at  this  time  that 
jthe  remains  of  Lord  George  Viscount  Howe,  killed  in  the  attack  on 
Ticonderoga,  1758,  which  had  been  removed  according  to  B.  J. 
Lossing,  the  historian,  to  "A  Place  under  the  chancel  of  St. 
Peter's  Church",  were  found;  and  they  now  rest  under  the  vesti- 

mle  of  the  present  St,  Peter's.  (J.  A.  Holden,  "New  Historical 
bight  on  Real  Burial  Place  of  Lord  Howe",  Proceedings  of  New 

Fork  State  Historical  Association,  10:259-366,  Glens  Falls,  1911). 
The  Albany  Journal  of  March  29,  1859,  a  file  for  which  month 

nd  year  is  in  the  State  Library,  says,  "These  remains  as  they  are 

athered,  are  placed  in  suitable  coffins  properly  marked,  and  will 

e  reinterred  within  the  walls  of  the  new  edifice. ' ' 

These  researches  would  seem  to  show,  then,  that  Colonel 
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Monro  was  buried  in  the  old  English  church,  and  that  his  remain! 
with  others  were  removed  to  the  St.  Peter's  of  1802.  In  fact  ir 
Joseph  Hooper's  "History  of  Saint  Peter's  Church",  p.  167,  is 
the  following:  "When  the  first  St.  Peter's  was  torn  down,  th< 
bodies  of  all  those  buried  within  the  church  were  carefully  re 
moved  and  reinterred  under  the  tower  of  the  second  building 
Among  them  were  the  remains  of  the  gallant  Lord  Howe,  who  fel 
at  Trout  Brook,  July  6,  1758,  in  the  campaign  against  the  French 
A  payment  of  seventeen  dollars  and  a  half  ($17.50),  was  made  t< 
Adam  Todd,  the  sexton,  'for  raising,  removing,  and  interring 
the  remains  of  35  persons  from  the  interior  of  the  old  Church  ji 
State  Street  when  demolished  to  the  new  Church  now  building'.' 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  now  rest  with  the  other  bodie 
found  in  1859,  under  the  vestibule  pavement  of  the  present  churcl 
building,  and  with  those  of  Lord  Howe,  "are  enclosed  within  i 
brick  wall  which  forms  part  of  the  church  foundation."  (Hooper 
p.  524). 

There  are  unfortunately  no  church  records,  which  show  wha 
was  finally  done  with  these  remains.  Nor  is  there  any  one  noT 
in  Albany  and  connected  officially  with  St.  Peter's,  who  can  giv 
any  definite  information  on  the  subject.  At  the  time  of  the  build 
ing  of  the  second  St.  Peter's  however,  there  was  a  church  buria 
ground  situated  east  of  High  street,  and  between  State  and  Lan 
caster  streets  in  Albany.  One  gentleman  connected  with  St 
Peter's  Church  thought  it  quite  possible  that  all  the  bodies  discos 
ered  in  1859,  except  Lord  Howe's,  and  James  Stevenson's,  wen 
taken  to  the  old  cemetery  for  reinterment.  This  burial  place,  ty 
action  of  the  City  Common  Council  in  October,  1866,  was  eventu 
ally  taken  over  for  public  or  property  uses,  and  all  the  bodies  re 
moved  by  October,  1868,  from  there,  by  the  city,  to  a  special  plo 
in  what  is  known  as  the  "Rural  Cemetery"  of  the  city  of  Albany 
at  an  expense  to  the  city  of  about  $2,500.  (Joel  Munsell's  "Collec 
tions  on  the  History  of  Albany",  3 :333,  339  ;  id.  4:35.) 

So,  either  under  St.  Peter's  vestibule,  as  I  believe  or  in  th< 
church  plot  in  the  local  cemetery,  now  repose  all  that  is  left  o 
the  gallant  Colonel  George  Monro. 

Regarding  Monroes  family,  I  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  dis 
cover  any  authorities  which  refer  to  it  at  all.  There  is  apparentl; 
nothing  in  the  genealogical  works  in  the  New  York  State  Library 

I 
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except  one  American  branch,  and  the  Alex.  Mackenzie  work,  which 
do  not  concern  this  query,  and  searches  made  for  me  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library  and  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington, 
have  failed  to  reveal  anything-  concerning  Monro  personally,  aside 
from  his  connection  with  the  massacre  and  his  official  record.  J. 
Fenimore  Cooper's  "Last  of  the  Mohicans"  has  evidently  treated 
Monro  with  the  license  and  imagination  of  the  novelist ;  and,  just 
as  Cooper,  out  of  a  perfervid  imagination,  invented  the  name  of 
"Horicon"  and  applied  it  to  Lake  George,  a  name  which  is  en- 
tirely fictional  with  no  basis  of  fact,  and  which  has  led  to  much 
unnecessary  historical  confusion  and  wholly  false  conjectures,  in 
connection  with  that  lake,  so  he  must  have  invented  a  fictitious 
family  for  Lieutenant  Colonel  Monro. 

The  only  state  record  I  have  referring  to  Colonel  Monro,  is 
the  one  which  appears  in  the  "Documents  Relating  to  the  Colonial 
History  of  the  State  of  New  York",  x:603,  where  in  a  foot  note, 
the  editor,  Dr.  E.  B.  0  'Oallaghan,  says :  ' '  Colonel  George  Monro 
was  commissioned  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  35th  Foot,  4th  Jan- 
uary, 1750  n.  s. ;  and  Colonel  in  America,  1st  of  January,  1758. 
He  did  not  long  survive  either  his  misfortune  or  his  promotion. 
He  died  in  February  1758.  Army  Lists.  Ed. ' '  According  to  the 
Ogilvie  Diary  however,  he  died  in  the  preceding  November. 

The  printed  British  Army  Lists,  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  the  New  York  State  Library,  were  burned  in  the  Capitol  con- 
flagration of  March,  1911,  which  destroyed  the  library,  and  badly 
riddled  its  manuscripts  collection.  The  Librarian  of  Congress  at 
Washington,  however,  writes:  "We  have  here  the  lists  for  1758, 
which  state  that  he  [Colonel  Monro]  was  appointed  Lt.  Col.  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1750'.  In  another  part  of  the  Register,  it 
states  that  he  was  appointed  Col.  in  America  on  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1758."  So  he  never  knew  he  had  been  promoted,  dying 
before  the  date  of  his  advancement. 

I  find  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  the  year  1758,  xxviii: 
46-47,  among  the  lists  of  promotions:  George  Monro,  Thomas 
Gage,  Francis  Grant,  Henry  Boquet,  Simon  Fraser,  Fred  Haldi- 
man,  John  Youngs  all  as  "Colonels  in  N.  America."  This  list  of 
men,  some  of  whom  gained  a  considerable  reputation  during  their 
various  terms  of  service,  on  this  continent,  appears  on  one  page, 
while,  on  the  opposite  page,  appears  mention  of  the  death  of  "Col. 
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Monro  who  commanded  at  Fort  William  Henry,  at  Albany,  in  N. 
America. ' ' 

Research  was  also  made  for  me  among  the  Quebec  archives 
by  Henry  Harmon  Noble,  former  chief  clerk  in  the  State  Histor- 
ian's office,  without  adding  much  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge 
regarding  Colonel  Monro. 

Jonathan  Carver,  soldier,  traveler,  explorer  and  author  in 
the  1813  edition  of  his  "Three  Years  Travels  Throughout  the  In- 
terior Farts  of  North  America"  says,  regarding  Monro,  "These 
unhappy  concurrences,  which  would  probably  have  been  prevent- 
ed, had  he  been  left  to  pursue  his  own  plans,  together  with  the 
loss  of  so  many  brave  fellows,  murdered  in  cold  blood,  to<  whose 
valor  he  had  been  so  lately  a  witness,  made  such  an  impression  on 
his  mind,  that  he  did  not  long  survive  it.  He  died  in  about  three 
months  of  a  broken  heart,  and  with  truth  might  it  be  said  that  he 
was  an  honor  to  his  country. 

Dr.  Samuel  Williams,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  "Nat- 
ural and  Civil  History  of  Vermont"  says,  "Colonel  Monro  was  an 
officer  of  distinguished  honor  and  fortitude."  (1:387,  ed.  1809.) 
There  are  a  number  of  similar  expressions  laudatory  of  Colonel 
Monro  to  be  foundj  in  the  earlier  histories  of  the  affair,  but  none 
giving  any  account  of  his  family,  or  American  life. 

In  your  letter  you  say  ' '  that  the  Port  William  Henry  episode 
is  no  doubt  quite  well  known. ' '  In  reply  to>  this  I  would  say  that 
outside  the  murder  of  Jane  McCrea  during  the  Burgoyne  Cam- 
paign of  1777,  I  am  acquainted  with  no  other  incident  connected 
with  the  French  and  Indian  wars  and  the  Revolutionary  war,  that 
is  more  widely  known,  especially  in  New  York  and  New  England, 
than  the  tragedy  at  Fort  William  Henry,  in  1757.  The  "Last  of 
the  Mohicans"  which  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  this  result,  is 
probably  the  most  popular  and  widely  read  of  Cooper's  novels. 
It  has  been  adopted  as  required  reading  in  many  schools,  and  in 
the  State  of  New  York  it  appears  among  "the  recommended  books 
for  supplementary  reading"  in  the  syllabus  for  secondary  schools, 
in  English  for  first  year  students. 

In  my  native  city  of  Glens  Falls,  which  is  on  the  Hudson 
River,  in  the  lime  rock  formation  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  is,  as  I 
stated  in  the  beginning,  the  cave  made  famous  by  Cooper  in  his 
novel  as  the  refuge  of  the  little  party,  included  in  which  were  the 
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two  daughters,  that  Cooper  bestowed  upon  Colonel  Monro,  in  his 
story.  In  the  erection  of  the  new  and  costly  viaduct  just  complet- 
ed across  the  Hudson  river,  between  'Warren  and  Saratoga  coun- 
ties, the  State  Historian  was  successful  in  interesting  the  local 
authorities  to  provide  a  permanent  stairway,  from  the  roadbed  of 
the  viaduct,  to  the  rocks  below,  which  has  been  erected  for  the 
convenience  of  the  many  visitors  to  the  island  and  cave.  The 
spot  of  course  possesses  no  historic  value,  but  in  connection  with 
the  story  has  a  certain  sentimental  and  literary  value,  which  in 
these  practical  days  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  ignored. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  from  you  a  note  concerning 
the  parentage  of  Colonel  Monro,  and  later  on  some  time,  with  the 
permission  of  the  committee,  to  reproduce  it  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association. 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  my  mono- 
graph on  the  "Real  Burial  Place  of  Lord  Howe,"  which  as  it 
pertains  to  the  same  locality  and  war,  may  be  of  passing  interest 
to  you. 

Trusting  this  information  may  reach  you  in  time  for  your 
purpose,  I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 

JAMES  A.  HOLDEN, 

State  Historian. 

FROM  JOHN  A.  INGLIS  TO  JAMES  A.  HOLDEN. 

13  Randolph  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 
11th  April,  1915. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  about  Col.  Monro  reached  me  about  a  week  ago 
and  your  monograph  a  few  days  later.  I  think  it  is  extremely 
kind  of  you  to  have  taken  so  much  trouble  in  answering  my  ques- 
tions so  fully,  and  I  have  read  your  letter  with  great  interest. 

Some  years  ago  I  published  a  history  of  the  family  of  Monro 
of  Auchinbowie  to  which  Col.  Monro  belonged.  Unfortunately  I 
was  misled  by  a  footnote  in  Dalton's  "George  First's  Army"  & 
identified  him  with  a  Monro  who  was  killed  at  Dettingen.  This 
was  really  his  nephew. 

Not  long  ago  while  searching  in  the  General  Register  House 
nere  I  accidentally  came  across  a  deed  signed  by  "Alexander 
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Monro  of  Auchinbowie  and  Ciapt.  George  Monro  of  Brigadier 
Gen.  Otway's  Regt.  of  Foot,  his  brother-german".  This  was  dated 
in  1739.  The  next  time  I  was  in  London  I  traced  his  services  in 
the  Ms.  Commission  registers  in  the  Public  Record  Office  and  iden- 
tified him  at  once  with  the  Col.  Monro  of  Fort  William  Henry.  I 
have  failed  both  here  and  in  London  to  find  his  will  and  unless 
I  have  another  happy  accident  I  may  never  discover  whether  he 
was  married. 

The  passage  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  was  my  ground 
for  thinking  that  he  died  at  Albany  before  the  end  of  1757. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  you  a  short  note  about  him.  The 
campaign  in  North  America  was  his  only  active  service,  but  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  say  something  of  his  parentage  and  the 
family  to  which  he  belonged,  I  will  try  and  write  it  within  the 
next  two  months  and  send  it  to  you,  for  publication  or  not,  as  you 
and  the  committee  may  decide.  I  have  gone  hastily  through  your 
article  on  Lord  Howe's  Burial  Place,  and  I  intend  to  read  it  care- 
fully tomorrow,  as  it  is  clearly  most  interesting.  The  bibliography 
will  be  useful  as  several  of  my  kinsmen  were  in  America  at  that 
time  and  I  may  find  references  to  them  in  some  of  these  authori- 
ties, many  of  which  will  be  in  the  British  Museum  Library. 

I  think  I  was  very  fortunate  in  addressing  my  questions  to 
you.    I  drew  my  bow  quite  at  a  venture,  and  I  offer  you  my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  courtesy.    Believe  me, 
Yours  sincerely, 

JOHN  A.  INGLIS. 

FROM  JOHN  A.  INGLIS  TO  JAMES  A.  HOLDEN. 

13  Randolph  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 
30th  April,  1915. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  short  article  on  Colonel  George 
Monro  in  the  hope  that  the  New  York  State  Historical  Society 
may  find  it  of  sufficient  interest  for  publication  in  its  proceedings. 
It  is  rather  longer  than  I  intended,  but  I  daresay  you  have  also 
found  that  subjects  are  apt  to  expand  as  one  writes.      *      *      * 

My  interest  in  Colonel  Monro  is  due  to  the  fact  that  my 
grandmother  was  a  Monro.    I  wrote  a  book  on  the  Auchinbowie 
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family  some  years  ago,  but  I  have  avoided  any  reference  to  it  in 
the  footnotes  to  the  article. 

As  the  Fort  William  Henry  incident  is  an  event  of  American 
rather  than  of  Scottish  history  it  seemed  appropriate  to  offer  the 
article  for  publication  in  America,  preferably  in  Albany. 

I  read  your  paper  on  Lord  Howe's  burial  place  with  great  in- 
terest.   You  completely  demolish  the  counterclaim. 
Believe  me,  Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  A.  INGLIS. 


SKETCH  OF  COLONEL  GEORGE  MONRO,  COMMANDANT 
AT  FORT  WILLIAM  HENRY, 

By  John  A.  Inglis,  Advocate. 

Many  writers  have  described  the  capture  of  Fort  William 
Henry  by  Montcalm  and  the  subsequent  massacre  by  the  Indians, 
but  none  of  them  seem  to  know  anything  about  Colonel  Monro, 
the  British  commandant,  and  a  short  account  of  his  parentage 
and  services  may  be  of  interest.  Of  his  services  indeed  every- 
thing can  be  said  in  a  few  sentences. 

He  first  appears  on  August  9th,  1718,  when  he  was  commis- 
sioned Lieutenant  in  Brigadier  Otway's  Regiment,  afterwards 
the  35th  Foot  and  now  the  1st  Battalion,  Royal  Sussex.  His 
whole  military  career  was  spent  with  this  regiment,  in  which  he 
was  commissioned  Captain  on  September  27th,  1737,  Major  on 
August  18th,  1747,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  on  January  4th,  1750.1 
The  35th  were  in  Ireland  all  this  time  and  saw  no  active  service, 
but  in  1756  they  came  to  England  to  be  put  on  a  war  footing,  and 
were  then  sent  to  Nova  Scotia  under  General  Hopson.  In  March 
1757  they  occupied  Fort  William  Henry,  and  as  Colonel  Monro 
was  senior  officer,  he  took  command  of  the  garrison,  which  num- 
bered about  2200  men. 

The  details  of  the  assault  and  the  massacre  are  too  well 
known  to>  be  repeated ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Colonel  and 
soime  other  officers  and  men  threw  themselves  upon  the  protection 
of  the  French,  and  reached  Albany  on  August  17th,2  eight  days 
after  the  surrender.    He  did  not  long  survive,  but  died  very  sud- 


1  Public  Record  Office,  London,  M  S.  Army  List  for  1752. 

2  Letter  from  Albany  printed  in  The  Scots  Magazine,  1757,  p.  599. 
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denly  on  November  3rd,  and  was  buried  next  day  in  the  old  Eng- 
lish Church,  now  St.  Peter's.3 

F'enimore  Cooper,4  doubtless  (for  dramatic  purposes,  pro- 
vides him  with  two  daughters,  half-sisters,  but  there  is  no  histor- 
ical proof  that  he  ever  married. 

All  accounts  agree  in  testifying  to  his  personal  gallantry. 
Article  IX  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  runs:  "The  Marquis  de 
Montcalm,  being  willing  to  show  Colonel  Monro  and  the  garrison 
under  his  command  marks  of  his  esteem  on  account  of  their  hon- 
orable defense,  gives  them  one  piece  of  cannon,  a  six-pounder:'* 
and  Colonel  Daniel  Webb,  writing  to  Lord  Loudoun  on  August 
17th,  1757,  says:  "I  must  do  Lieutenant  Colonel  Monro  and  the 
rest  of  the  regular  troops  who  were  concerned  in  this  siege  the 
justice  to  say  they  behaved  extremely  well."5 

The  authorities  in  London  acquitted  him  of  blame,  for  in 
January  1758,  before  his  death  was  known,  he  was  gazetted  full 
Colonel.6 

By  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  deed  in  the  General  Eegister 
House,  Edinburgh,  it  has  become  possible  to  fit  Colonel  Monro  in- 
to his  proper  place  in  the  old  Scottish  family  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  deed,  which  is  of  no  importance  in  itself,  is  dated  in  1739  and 
is  signed  by  "Alexander  Monro  of  Auchinbowie7  and  Captain 
George  Monro,  of  Brigadier-General  Otway's  Regiment  of  Foot, 
his  brother  german."8  He  was  thus  a  son  of  another  Colonel 
George  Monro,  proprietor  of  Auchinbowie,  an  estate  lying  four 
miles  south  of  Stirling  and  about  two  miles  from  the  field  of  Ban- 
nockburn. 

The  original  home  of  the  clan  Munro9  is  in  east  Ross-shire, 
and  the  chieftain's  seat  is  the  castle  of  Foulis10  near  the  head  of 
the  Cromarty  Firth.  With  a  little  help  from  tradition  the  Auch- 
inbowie family  trace  their  descent  from  John  Monro  of  Milntown 
(circa  1454),  a  younger  son  of  Hugh,  ninth  Baron  of  Foulis,  and 

3     Diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Ogilvie.    For  this  reference  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
J.  A.  Holden. 

5  Public  Record  Office.London,  War  Office,  Series  I  (North  America),  Vol. 

I. 

6  Gentleman's  Magazine,   1758,  p.   47. 

7  The  name  is  pronounced  "Auchinbooie." 

8  Register  of  Deeds   (Dalrymple),  May  18th,   1740. 

9  The   name   of   the    clan   and   of   the    majority    of   its   branches   is   spelt 

Munro,   but  most   of  the   descendants   of  John   Monro  of   Milntown 
spell  it  Monro;  the  keenest  ear  would  not  detect  any  difference  in 
the   Scottish  pronunciation,    the  accent  being-   strongly  on   the  sec- 
ond syllable. 
10     Pronounced  "Fowls." 
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from  1570  onward  the  family  history  is  continuous  and  vouched 
by  documentary  evidence.  George  Monro,  a  younger  son  of 
George  Monro  of  Milntown,  and  four  generations  in  descent  from 
John  Monro,  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  ministers  in  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  north  of  Scotland,11  and  his  son  George 
followed  in  his  footsteps.12 

We  then  pass  to  Alexander,  third  son  of  the  younger  Mr. 
George  Monro  and  grandfather  of  Colonel  George  of  Port  William 
Henry  .  He  was  the  first  of  this  branch  of  the  family  to  migrate 
from  the  north  and  he  had  a  stirring  career.  He  fought  for 
Charles  II.  at  the  battle  of  Worcester  (September  3rd,  1651),  and 
afterwards  took  to  the  study  of  the  law.  In  1657  he  bought  a  small 
Stirlingshire  property  called  Bearcrofts,  which  lies  on  the  flat 
southern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  near  Grangemouth.  In  1660 
he  was  appointed  Commissary  of  Stirlingshire,  that  is  to  say, 
judge  of  the  local  court,  representing  the  old  ecclesiastical  court, 
with  jurisdiction  in  questions  of  marriage,  divorce,  affiliation  and 
testaments.  Two  years  later  he  passed  advocate  of  the  Scottish 
bar,  and  in  1669  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  the  supreme  court  in  Scotland.  In  June  1676, 
when  the  staff  of  clerks  was  reduced  to  three,  he  lost  his  place, 
and  attributing  this  result  to  the  machinations  of  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale  he  joined  the  malcontent  Presbyterian  party. 

In  the  spring  of  1683  he  and  several  sympathizers  went  to 
London,  ostensibly  to  arrange  for  a  Scots  colony  to  the  Carolinas, 
but  really  to  help  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  a  great  Whig  plot  to 
overthrow  the  King  and  Government  and  to  exclude  the  Catholic 
Duke  of  York  from  succession  to  the  throne.13  An  inner  circle  of 
conspirators,  including  none  of  the  Scotsmen  except  Robert  Fer- 
guson, had  a  scheme  to  waylay  and  murder  the  King  and  the 
Duke  of  York  at  the  Rye  House  while  on  their  way  from  New- 
market to  London.  In  June  1683  the  Government  discovered  both 
plots,  and  Commissary  Monro,  among  many  others,  was  arrested. 
After  a  preliminary  examination  by  the  Privy  Council  he  and  a 
dozen  either  Scotsmen  were  sent  to  Edinburgh  for  trial  and  were 
imprisoned  in  the  Tolbooth  in  solitary  confinement  for  ten 
months.  The  authorities  raised  prosecutions  against  twenty-three 
conspirators,  all  but  three  being  fugitives,  and  in  order  to  get 


11  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  II  276;  IV  68,  69,  466;  VI  411; 

VII  301.    Book  of  the  Universall  Kirk,  I  336,  342;  II  724;  III  863. 

12  Laing  Charters,  No,  1779;  Baillie's  Letters  (Bannatyne  Club),  I  426. 

13  Howell,   State  Trials,   IX  853;  X  698;   Fountainhall.     Historical  Notices 

(Bannatyne  Club)  II  591. 
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evidence  they  decided  to  apply  torture  to  some  of  the  prisoners. 
Monro  was  threatened  with  the  "boots,"  and  gave  evidence 
which  was  used  at  several  of  the  trials.14  His  weakness  "did  so 
discompose  and  confound  him,  to  discover  others,  that  he  desper- 
ately offered  money  to  the  keeper  of  the  Tolbuith's  man  to  run 
him  throw  with  his  sword."15 

He  was  then  pardoned  and  liberated,  but  remained  in  obscur- 
ity till  the  Revolution  of  1688.  In  1690  he  entered  the  Scots  Par- 
liament as  Commissioner  for  Stirlingshire  and  at  first  joined  the 
"Club",  the  organized  opposition  to  the  Court  party.  He  after- 
wards supported  the  Government  and  in  1695  he  was  knighted 
and  was  granted  a  pension  of  £150  per  annum  as  a  recompense 
for  his  sufferings.  He  died  on  January  4th,  1704,  leaving  two 
sons  and  three  daughters.  His  wife  was  Lillias,  daughter  of 
John  Eastoun  of  Couston  in  Linlithgowshire. 

John  Monro,  the  younger  son,  after  serving  as  an  army  sur- 
geon, settled  in  Edinburgh,  and  conceived  the  design  of  establish- 
ing a  medical  faculty  at  the  University.  With  this  end  in  view 
he  educated  his  only  son,  Alexander,  and  secured  his  appointment 
in  1720  as  the  first  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery.16  The  plan 
was  brilliantly  successful,  and  in  the  hundred  and  twenty-six 
years  during  which  Professor  Alexander  Monro  and  his  son  and 
grandson  (both  Alexanders)  occupied  the  chair  of  Anatomy, 
Edinburgh  reached  the  first  rank  of  medical  schools. 

George  Monro,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Alexander,  and  father  of  Col- 
onel George  Monro,  was  a  soldier  by  profession.  In  March  1689, 
when  the  Cameronian  Regiment  (26th  Foot)  was  raised,  he  was 
appointed  a  Captain,17  and  in  the  following  August  they  were 
sent  to  garrison  Dunkeld  in  Perthshire,  an  outpost  to  protect  the 
Lowlands  against  Claverhouse  and  his  Jacobites.  At  daylight  on 
August  21st  they  were  attacked  by  5,000  Highlanders  and  had  to 
withstand  furious  assaults  for  four  or  five  hours.18  Colonel  Cle- 
land  was  killed  and  the  Major  wounded,  so  the  command  fell  to 
Captain  Monro,  who  at  length  beat  off  the  enemy,  but  not  till  his 
men  had  almost  exhausted  their  powder,  while  for  bullets  they 
had  to  use  lead  stripped  off  the  roofs  of  the  houses  and  melted  in 
little  holes  in  the  ground.  George  Monro  was  promoted  to  be 
Major  after  the  battle,  but  soon  afterwards  the  regiment  was  re- 

14  Printed  at  length  in  Thomson's  "Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland," 

VIII  App.  33. 

15  Fountainhall,  Historical  Notices,  II  556.  . 

17  M.  Shields,  Faithful  Contendings,  pp.  393  seq.,  404. 

18  A.  Crichton,  Life  of  Colonel  Blackadder,  p.  90. 
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duced  and  his  company  was  disbanded.  He  then  commanded  an 
independent  company  of  foot  stationed  in  the  Highlands,  and  on 
December  15th,  1691,  just  before  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  he  was 
ordered  to  bring  fifty  men  to  Fort  William,19  but  there  is  no  record 
of  his  actually  taking  part  in  the  massacre.  He  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Namur  in  1695  as  Major  in  Sir  Charles  Graham's 
Foot,20  and  retired  soon  afterwards.  In  1719,  two  years  before 
his  death,  he  began,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  to  describe 
himself  as  "Colonel.''21 

He  had  married  in  June  1693  Margaret,  second  daughter  of 
Robert  Bruce  of  Auchinbowie.  She  had  no  brothers,  and  on  her 
father's  death  her  eldest  sister,  Janet,  succeeded  to  the  property, 
but  Janet's  husband,  Captain  William  Bruce,  had  the  misfortune 
to  kill  another  gentleman  in  a  drunken  brawl.  He  fled  from  jus- 
tice, leaving  his  wife  to  cope  with  the  debts  on  the  property, 
which  proved  too  much  for  her.  Accordingly  in  1702  she  sold  it 
to  her  brother-in-law,  Major  Monro,  who  thus  became  laird  of 
Auchinbowie. 

George  Monro  and  Margaret  Bruce  had  two  sons,  Alexander, 
and  George  (of  Fort  William  Henry),  and  a  daughter  Margaret, 
who  was  born  in  1707.  There  is  no  record  of  the  sons'  births,  but, 
to  judge  from  the  date  of  his  Lieutenant's  commission,  George 
was  probably  born  about  170O.22 

Alexander  succeeded  to  Auchinbowie  and  settled  down  as  a 
laird,  but  he  got  into  financial  straits,  and  after  his  death  his  trus- 
tees sold  the  property  to  his  cousin,  Professor  Alexander  Monro 
(Primus)  as  a  residence  for  his  eldest  son,  John.23.  It  remained 
with  John's  descendants  until  four  years  ago,  when  it  was  again 
sold  to  a  cousin  of  the  proprietor,  thus  fortunately  remaining  in 
the  Monro  family. 


19  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Domestic),  1691 — 2,  p.  34. 

20  The  Scots  Brigade  in  Holland  (Scottish  History  Society)  I  575. 

21  General   Register   House,    Edinburgh — Register   of  Deeds    (Durie),   Feb. 

12th,  1697. 

22  Register  of  Deeds  (Mackenzie),  Feb.  27th,  1702. 

23  Register  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  Vol.  98,  No.  83. 

Editor's  Note. — As  this  book  was  about  to  go  to  press,  I  discovered 
among  the  Sir  William  Johnson  manuscripts,  now  being  arranged  by  the 
Division  of  History,  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  publica- 
tion, the  following  reference  to  Monro,  in  a  letter  from  Guy  Johnson  to  his 
uncle,  Sir  William,  dated  at  Stone  Arabia  April  2,  1758:  "It  is  the  Common 
report  here  ,that  Coll.  Monroe  is  alive  in  England,  and  that  'tis  by  his 
Means  Webb  goes  home." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  when  the  Johnson  letter  was  written,  the 
death  of  Lieut.  Col.  Monro  and  his  burial  in  the  old  English  church  in  Al- 
bany were  not  generally  known,  even  to  army  officers  living  as  near  Albany 

Monro  never  knew  he  had  been  promoted  to  a  colonelcy  much  less  that 
he  was  credited  with  bringing  about  the  deserved  recall  of  the  cowardly 
and  despicable  Webb. — J.  A.  H. 
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JOHN  W.  MOORE. 
Rear  Admiral,  U.  S.  Navy  (Retired). 

Died  March  30th,  1913,  at  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  aged  81  years. 

Coming  as  he  did  from  Revolutionary  stock  on  both  his  fath- 
er's and  his  mother's  sides,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  turned  nat- 
urally in  early  life  to  the  military  service  of  his  country  as  a  voca- 
tion. In  the  year  1853,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  entered  the 
United  States  navy  as  third  assistant  engineer.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  afterwards  his  duties  in  that  service  were  of  the  ordinary, 
routine  sort,  -such  as  make  up  the  experience  of  our  naval  officers 
in  time  of  peace.  But  with  the  approach  of  the  Civil  War  his 
work  became  more  strenuous.  The  list  of  engagements  in  which 
he  participated  in  that  struggle  would  be  a  lengthy  one  and  would 
include  several  of  those  most  famous  in  the  annals  of  those  dread- 
ful days.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  he  acted  his  part  in  them  so 
creditably  that  after  his  retirement  from  the  service  (in  1894) 
with  the  rank  of  Commodore,  he  was  promoted  (in  1906)  to  the 
relative  rank  of  Rear  Admiral  "in  recognition  of  his  valuable 
services  rendered  during  the  Civil  War. ' ' 

He  took  part  in  the  engagement  with  the  ram  Manassas  and 
the  batteries  at  the  Head  of  the  Fasses  of  the  Mississippi  in  Octo- 
ber, 1861 ;  in  the  attack  on  the  defenses  of  Pensacola  in  November 
of  the  same  year;  in  the  engagement  which  led  to  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans  in  the  Spring  of  1862 ;  and  in  the  passing  and  re^ 
passing  of  Vicksburg  in  the  Summer  of  1863. 

During  all  these  times  Mr.  Moore  was  serving  as  "Chief  En- 
gineer "  and  it  was  in  this  branch  of  the  service  that  his  remark- 
able mechanical  and  inventive  genius  enabled  him  to  be  most 
useful. 

It  was  he  who  first  suggested  and  used  chain  cables  for  pro- 
tecting the  sides  of  wooden  ships ;  he  was  the  first  to  use  armored 
"fighting  tops' '  which  he  constructed  in  the  beginning  of  boiler 
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iron ;  and  when  the  Union  vessels  were  about  to  attempt  to  pass 
the  batteries  at  Vicksburg  and  it  was  important  for  them  to  be 
as  nearly  invisible  as  possible  he  caused  them  to  be  painted  slate 
color,  using  as  the  coloring"  material  the  mud  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  color  has  since  been  adopted  by  our  naval  authorities  as  the 
"war  paint' '  for  its  men-of-war. 

After  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  Mr.  Moore  was  on  duty 
at  Boston  and  its  vicinity  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
monitors  and  other  vessels,  and  this  assignment  continued  until 
1867,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  flag  ship  Franklin  as  fleet  en- 
gineer on  the  staff  of  Admiral  Parragut,  wlith  whom  he  made  the 
cruise  of  European  ports  and  participated  in  the  attentions  and 
courtesies  extended  to  the  Admiral. 

The  remainder  of  his  days  of  active  service  were  spent  in 
various  navy-yards  and  on  divers  stations  always  as  staff  engineer 
or  as  superintendent  of  construction,  and  he  was  thus  able  to  ren- 
der his  country  as  important  and  valuable  services  in  time  of 
peace  as  he  had  in  time  of  war.  As  an  instance  of  this  the 
famous  "Oregon"  was  constructed  under  his  supervision  while 
he  was  stationed  at  San  Francisco  superintending  the  construc- 
tion of  machinery  for  vessels  of  our  navy.  The  wonderful  twelve 
thousand  mile  trip  of  the  Oregon  from  Alaska  to  Florida  during 
the  War  with  Spain  testifies  to  the  skill  and  thoroughness  of  the 
engineering  work  involved  in  her  construction.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  when  the  Oregon  reached  the  end  of  this  famous  trip  on 
May  24,  1899,  it  was  the  sixty-seventh  anniversary  of  Mr.  Moore's 
birth,  and  he  was  "there"  (on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida)  to  greet 
her. 

In  1894,  at  the  statutory  age  of  retirement,  Mr.  Moore  was 
retired  with  the  rank  of  Commodore.  But  when  the  War  with 
Spain  broke  out  he  applied — as  the  Navy  regulations  permitted — 
for  assignment  to  active  duty,  and  was  accordingly  sent  to  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  where  he  was  employed  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  Then  he  again  went  into  retirement  and  so  continued 
until  he  "crossed  the  great  divide." 
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STEPHEN  MORTIMER  COON. 

Died  April  9,  1913,  at  his  home  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  aged  about 
sixty-eight  years. 

He  was  a  native  of  the  Town  of  Hastings,  Oswego  County, 
and  his  home  was  in  that  County  all  his  life.  During  the  earlier 
years  of  his  business  career  as  a  lawyer  his  office  was  in  the  Vil- 
lage of  Central  Square,  but  in  the  year  1876  he  removed  to  the 
City  of  Oswego  and  there  resided  and  had  his  office  until  the 
time  of  his  death. 

His  education  was  begun  in  the  district  school  at  Palermo 
and  was  continued  at  the  academy  at  Mexico  and  later  at  Falley 
Seminary,  in  Fulton.  At  the  latter  institution  he  completed  his 
preparation  for  college  and  then  entered  Rochester  University. 
He  graduated  in  1870  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  in  1873  his 
Alma  Mater  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  taken  the  course  in  the  Hamilton  College  Law  School 
and  there  on  graduating  in  1873  he  received  the  degree  of  L.  L.  B. 

With  this  thorough  preparation  for  his  professional  career 
he  soon  took,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  prominent  position  at  the 
bar  of  his  native  county  and  this  he  held  till  his  life's  end.  In 
1878  he  was  elected  District  Attorney  and  held  that  office  for  the 
statutory  term, — three  years — and  during  the  later  years  of  that 
term,  and  for  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  he  was  City  Attorney  for 
the  City  of  Oswego.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Coon's  life  was  a  busy  one  from  this  time  on.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  demands  upon  his  time  made  by  his  own  professional 
business  his  services  were  sought  in  connection  with  numerous 
matters  of  public  interest  or  of  a  charitable  character.  Thus  it 
was  that  he  became  from  time  to  time  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Visitation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  State 
Hospital  at  Ogdensburg,  and  President  of  the  Board  for  several 
years;  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Syracuse  University  and  lec- 
turer on  International  Law  in  that  institution;  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Cazenovia  Seminary  and  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Old  Ladies'  Home.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  dur- 
ing all  these  years  his  life  was  crowded  full  of  work  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare.    He  also  was  active  and  useful  in  his  Church  (the 
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Methodist  Episcopal)  and  several  times  was  a  member  of  its  Gen- 
eral Conference.  In  addition  to  all  the  foregoing  it  may  be  added 
that  Mr.  Coon  was  a  Member  of  Assembly  in  1888  and  9 ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science ;  of 
the  Fortnightly  Club ;  the  University  Club  of  Syracuse ;  the  Os- 
wego Historical  Society;  the  Oswego  County  Bar  Association; 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Association ;  and  of  the  New  York  State 
Historical  Association. 

This  is  the  brief  record  of  a  busy,  useful  and  honorable 
career — one  of  which  his  family  and  his  friends  may  well  be 
proud.  His  immediate  family  surviving  him  consists  of  his 
widow  and  a  daughter  and  son,— the  latter  being  his  partner  in 
business  for  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  prior  to  his  death. 

HENRY  PRENTISS  FORBES,  D.D. 

Dean  of  the  Theological  School  of  St.  Lawrence  University 
and  Professor  of  Biblical  Languages  and  Literature  in  that  insti- 
tution, died  on  October  2nd,  1913,  at  his  home  in  Canton,  N.  Y.,  at 
the  age  of  nearly  sixty-five  years.  For  thirty-two  years  he  filled 
the  chair  in  that  University  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death  and  during  those  years  the  many  young  men  who  came 
under  his  instruction  became  not  merely  his  pupils  but  his  admir- 
ers and  friends  so  that  he  was  recognized  as  exercising  a  bene- 
ficent and  lasting  influence  upon  their  lives.  His  scholarship  was 
so  catholic  and  the  conditions  of  the  University  were  such  that 
from  time  to  time  he  was  called  upon  to  teach  nearly  every  sub- 
ject which  was  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  University ;  and 
his  learning  was  so-  definite  and  precise  that  in  each  subject  he 
seemed  to  be  teaching  his  own  specialty.  His  fellow  professors 
and  his  students  have  united  in  expressing  their  high  apprecia- 
tion of  his  work  in  the  University  and  their  profound  regret  at 
his  death  and  their  esteem  and  love  for  him  as  a  man. 

A  ripe  scholar,  a  successful  instructor,  an  urbane  gentleman 
and  an  inspiring  friend  he  lived  beloved  and  died  lamented. 

In  the  Universalist  denomination,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
he  was  an  acknowledged  leader  of  thought  and  master  in  scholar- 
ship. 

He  was  born  at  Paris,  Maine,  on  July  4,  1849.  There  his 
early  educational  advantages  were  not  of  the  best,  but  he  made 
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such  good  use  of  them  that  his  family  were  very  willing  to  give 
him  larger  opportunities  and  consequently  when  he  was  about 
twenty  years  old  he  entered  upon  a  course  in  theology  at  Canton 
Theological  School  and  after  graduating  there  he  spent  some 
time  in  Germany  continuing  his  studies.  Returning  to  this  coun- 
try he  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Gaysville,  Vermont,  and  a 
year  later  he  took  charge  of  the  Universalist  Church  at  Danvers, 
Mass.  Here  he  remained  five  years  and  then  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  the  professorship  in  St.  Lawrence  University. 

One  who  knew  him  well  writes  this  of  him,  ' '  The  church,  of 
which  he  was  truly  an  ornament  and  a  defense,  received  his 
steadfast  support  and  wise  counsels  and  profited  greatly  by  his 
exemplification  in  all  things  of  the  spirit  of  his  Master. ' ' 

Truly, ' '  The  good  that  men  do  lives  after  them. ' ' 


ABRAHAM  A.  RHEUTAN. 

He  was  born  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  on  August  20,  1837.  He 
married  Mary  Hart  Young  on  May  22,  1861,  in  New  York  City. 
They  celebrated  their  "golden  wedding"  May  22,  1911.  Mrs. 
Rheutan  survived  her  husband,  as  did  also  their  three  sons,  Fred 
A.  and  W.  D.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  I.  L.  Rheutan  of  Richmond, 
Virginia;  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Fred  A.  Bigelow  of  Cleveland 
and  Mrs.  George  E.  Ryan  of  Worcester. 

Mr.  Rheutan  was  an  energetic  and  successful  business  man 
and  was,  for  many  years,  the  general  superintendent  of  the  W.  H. 
Hill  Envelope  Company  and  a  partner  in  that  business  until  it  was 
absorbed  by  the  United  States  Envelope  Company,  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ago. 

In  this  business  he  found  opportunities  to  exercise  his  remark- 
able faculty  for  invention.  Many  of  the  machines  which  were 
used  in  his  business  as  a  manufacturer  of  envelopes  and  which 
were  later  used  by  all  who  were  engaged  in  that  business  were 
invented  by  him. 

In  politics  he  was  an  earnest  Republican  and  was  at  one 
time  the  alderman  from  the  ward  in  which  he  lived  in  Providence, 
R.  I.  He  never  sought  political  preferment,  but  his  personal  pop- 
ularity was  such  that  his  name  was  often  suggested  in  connection 
with  the  office  of  Mayor. 
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Mr.  Rheutan  came  from  an  old  New  Jersey  family  of  Revolu- 
tionary stock  who  originally  spelled  their  name  Rutan.  The  ad- 
ditional letter  was  first  used  by  Abraham  D.  Rheutan,  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  From  the  New  Jersey  home  the 
family  moved  to  New  York  City  where  Mr.  Rheutan  married,  as 
already  stated.  From  New  York  he  removed  to  Worcester  and 
became  superintendent  of  the  factory  of  Hill,  Devoe  &  Co.  The 
Devoe  interest  was  bought  out  a  little  later  by  Mr.  Hill.  In  1892 
Mr.  Rheutan  became  a  partner  in  the  business  and  continued  so 
to  be  until  the  business  was  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Com- 
pany.   He  then  retired  from  business. 

His  home  and  his  family  were  his  chief  sources  of  pleasure 
and  contentment  always  and  he  spent  his  declining  years  in  their 
midst,  enjoying  a  well  earned  repose. 

He  died  on  March  15,  1913. 

MRS.  LOUISA  BETHUNE, 

On  December  18th,  1913,  Mrs.  Louisa  Bethune  died  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  born  at  Water- 
loo, N.  Y.,  on  July  21st,  1856,  the  only  daughter  of  Dalson  W. 
and  Emma  M.  Blanchard.  On  December  10th,  1881,  she  married 
Robert  A.  Bethune. 

Usually  a  woman's  life  work  is  summed  up  in  the  brief 
epitaph  upon  her  tombstone  "a  devoted  wife  and  mother. "  This 
is  by  no  means  faint  praise.  It  means  that  a  work  of  vital  and 
far  reaching  importance  has  been  done  faithfully  and  well.  But 
while  all  this  can  be  said  of  Mrs.  Bethune,  more  can  be  added 
in  her  case,  for  her  activities  found  exercise  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  woman's  home  duties.  From  her  early  youth,  and 
even  in  childhood,  she  showed  an  interest  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  an  aptitude  in  designing  and  planning  them  which 
indicated  distinctly  the  field  of  work  in  which  she  could  be  useful 
and  successful.  This  tendency  was  wisely  encouraged  and  her 
talent  in  this  direction  cultivated  with  the  result  that  she  became 
a  widely  known  and  successful  architect. 

It  is  said  that  she  was  the  first  "woman  architect"  in  this 
country.  Be  that  as  it  may,  her  work  in  her  chosen  profession  was 
such,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  that  any  member  of  the  pro- 
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fession  might  justly  be  proud  of  it.  Among  the  important  build- 
ings which  were  largely,  and  in  most  cases  wholly,  the  embodi- 
ment of  her  ideas  may  be  mentioned  the  Elmwood  Music  Hall,  the 
Wilson  Building,  Cother  &  Daniels  Music  Store,  the  Lafayette 
Hotel,  the  Lockport  High  School,  the  Erie  County  Penitentiary 
and  many  other  important  buildings  in  Buffalo  and  its  vicinity. 

She  was  largely  instrumental  in  forming  the  Western  New 
York  State  Association  of  Architects  and  was  one  of  its  first  of- 
ficers. 

She  was  the  first  woman  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects ;  was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Genealogical  Society 
of  Buff alo ;  a  member  of  the  Buffalo  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution;  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Historical  Association,  and  of  other  organizations.  Her  life  was 
an  active  and  useful  one  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  she  will  be  great- 
ly missed,  not  only  by  the  members  of  her  own  family,  but  by  a 
wiide  circle  of  friends  and  business  acquaintances. 

Her  mother  and  husband  survive  her,  as  does  also  her  son, 
Doctor  C.  W.  Bethune. 

ANDREW  S.  DRAPER. 

No  man  loved  the  State  of  New  York  more  than  did  Andrew 
S.  Draper.  He  was  always  jealous  of  her  interests.  Especially 
was  he  interested  in  having  her  history  correctly  told.  He  al- 
ways held  that  justice  had  not  been  done  her  by  the  writers  of 
history.  On  one  occasion  he  wrote,  "New  York  made  history 
and  Massachusetts  wrote  it. ' ' 

His  interest  in  the  history  of  our  State  led  him  to  become  a 
member  of  our  Association  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  work. 
On  two  occasions  he  prepared  papers  of  interest  and  value  which 
were  read  at  our  annual  meetings.  For  a  number  of  years,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Draper  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  our 
Association. 

Andrew  S.  Draper  will  always  be  known  as  an  educational 
administrator  of  rare  ability.  He  had  not  that  pride  of  opinion, 
the  weakness  of  small  minds,  that  prevented  his  accepting  the 
opinions  of  others  and  acting  upon  them. 

Having  once  decided  upon  a  course  of  action,  the  matter  was 
permanently  settled  in  his  mind  and  rebuffs  and  temporary  fail- 
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ures  did  not  dishearten  him.  He  had  the  ability  to  abide  his 
time  and  seize  the  favorable  moment  for  action  when  it  arose. 
He  was  a  masterful  man.  He  had  not  that  fear  of  failure  that 
often  prevents  action.  Let  us  honor  the  man  who  has  put  his 
State  far  in  advance  of  all  her  sister  states  in  the  matter  of  train- 
ing her  sons  and  daughters  to  be  good  and  efficient  citizens.  No 
greater  work  can  be  done. 


JOSEPH  E.  KING. 
A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

Full  of  years,  and  of  honors  well  deserved  and  worthily  worn, 
this  distinguished  member  (and  trustee)  of  the  State  Historical 
Association  has  been  called  to  his  rest.  Born  at  Laurens,  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  November  30,  1823,  he  died  at  Port  Edward,  N. 
Y.,  on  June  3,  1913, — aged  nearly  ninety  years.  All  the  active 
years  of  this  long  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  and 
development  of  his  fellow-men,  especially  of  the  young,  and  so 
well  were  his  services  in  his  chosen  fields  appreciated  that  the 
record  of  his  life  reads  like  a  list  of  degrees  and  of  official  posi- 
tions. 

As  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  College  (Class  of  1847)  he  took 
his  A.  B.  and  later  his  A.  M.  in  course.  The  degree  of  Ph.  D.  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York 
and  that  of  D.  D.  by  Union  University  (Schenectady). 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  Trustee  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Association;  also  of  Wesleyan  University  and  of  the 
Round  Lake  Summer  Institute.  He  was  also  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Fort  Edward,  a  director  of  the  Glens 
Falls  Insurance  Company,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  that  Company.  This  combination  of  active  participation 
in  the  practical  business  affairs  of  this  busy  age  with  the  occupa- 
tons  incident  to  a  literary  and  professional  career  is  a  very  un- 
usual one  and  shows  that  Doctor  King  united  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  qualities  of  the  scholar  and  the  practical  man  of  af- 
fairs and  that  this  fact  was  appreciated  by  his  neighbors  and  ac- 
quaintances.   He  was  an  "all  around  man." 

These  various  occupations  and  labors  were  all  incidental  to 
his  real  life-work,  which  was  that  of  teaching.     It  was  this  that 
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he  loved,  this  in  which  he  particularly  excelled,  and  this  that 
made  him  known  .and  loved  by  thousands  of  young  men  who  had 
the  privilege  of  coming  under  his  instruction. 

It  might  truthfully  be  said  that  teachers,  like  poets,  "are 
born,  not  made. '  '  Such  a  teacher  was  Doctor  King.  He  had  that 
most  important  of  all  qualities  for  a,  teacher,  namely  the  ability 
to  develop  not  only  the  mental  powers  of  his  pupils  but  also  their 
characters,  their  love  of  truth,  purity,  and  righteousness.  In  this 
way  he  was  permitted  to  influence  helpfully  the  thousands  of 
pupils  who  came  under  his  instruction  during  the  half  century 
that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute. 
He  had  been  connected  with  other  educational  organizations  pre- 
vious to  founding  that  at  Fort  Edward.  In  1849,  at  the  Newbury 
Seminary,  Vermont,  he  was  a,  teacher  and  later  the  principal ;  in 

1853,  he  became  principal  of  the  Fort  Plain  Seminary;  and  in 

1854,  he  organized  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Fort  Edward  and 
remained  at  the  head  of  that  institution  until  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1910 — a  period  of  more  than  fifty-five  years. 

As  a  public  speaker  Doctor  King  was  always  heard  with 
great  satisfaction  whether  he  spoke  from  the  pulpit  or  from  the 
lecture  platform.  His  sermons  and  addresses  were  invariably 
forcible,  earnest,  sympathetic,  tactful  and  clearly  put  and  on  all 
suitable  occasions  they  scintillated  with  wit. 

Doctor  King  was  twice  married.  First  at  Newbury,  Vermont, 
in  1850,  to  Melissa  Bailey,  and  second  in  1889,  to  Mrs.  Josephine 
Batchellor,  who  survives  him.  There  were  three  children  of  the 
first  marriage,  two  of  whom — Mrs.  W.  W.  McGilton  of  Middle- 
bury,  Vermont,  and  Mrs.  J.  Earl  Cheesman  of  Orange,  N.  J., — 
survive  their  father.  There  were  also  three  children  of  the  sec- 
ond wife  (step-children  of  Dr.  King)  who  survived  him,  i.  e., 
Clement  Batcheller  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Hyland  Batcheller  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Miss  Josephine  E.  Batcheller  of  Fort  Edward, 
N.  Y. 

As  a  Trustee  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association,  he 
will  be  greatly  missed  and  mourned.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
that  organization  he  had  been  on  its  Board  of  Trustees  and  his 
interest  in  its  work  was  attested  by  his  regular  attendance  at  its 
meetings  and  his  faithful  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  his  office 
as  one  of  its  trustees.     From  the  work  of  this  Association  and 
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from  its  councils  he  will  be  sadly  missed.  His  was  an  .active  and 
positive  interest  in  its  affairs  and  he  was  ready  at  all  times  to 
promote  its  work  in  every  way  in  his  power. 

SIXTY-NINE  YEARS   AN  EDUCATOR. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  89th  birthday  Dr.  Joseph  E.  King,  sole 
President  of  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute,  in  his  annual  greet- 
ing to  his  college  classmates,  made  note  of  the  progress  and 
achievement  of  his  nine  decades  as  a  wondrous  epoch.  As  to  his 
own  personal  activities  in  the  period  he  now  adds : 

With  health  and  leisure  blest,  why  not  rehearse 

In  sober  prose,  at  times  in  lighter  verse, 

The  veteran  Teacher's  life,  boy,  man  and  sage, 

The  story  in  the  making,  page  by  page  ? 

The  farm;  his  clerkships,  came  a  thirst  for  knowledge 

How  grit  prepares  then  wins  its  way  through  college. 

At  Wesleyan  he  gains  his  first  degree 

— For  three  score  years  has  served  her  as  Trustee — 

Meanwhile  six  winter  schools  as  preparation 

For  his  life  work  in  Higher  Education. 

Fair  Newbury  where  was  launched  his  gallant  barque 

His  six  years  proving  its  high-water  mark ; 

Fort  Plain  then  had  a  stirring,  strenuous  year 

With  episodes  well  worth  recording  here. 

The  Institute,  its  throngs  from  East  and  West 

To  order  brought,  then  taught  to  do  their  best. 

Problems  in  discipline,  some  episodes ; 

Co-education  had  its  needful  codes; 

The  chapel  talks,  things  social,  fun,  athletics, 

Senate,  Y.  A's,  Minervians  and  Aesthetics. 

Great  causes  championed  in  many  lines 

By  future  statesmen,  jurists  and  Divines ; 

Pervasive  like  a  radiant  atmosphere 

A  sane  and  winsome  piety  was  there ; 

Came  war  for  nation's  life,  ah,  pitying  heaven! 

Not  all  came  back,  we  marshaled  97. 

Vacation  tours  in  forty  states  or  more, 

Descent  twice  made  upon  a  foreign  shore. 

How  in  mid-seas,  and  in  true  Yankee  way, 
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Was  celebrated  Independence  Day; 

Erin  as  seen  in  jaunting  car  alone 

Climbed  crumbling  walls  to  kiss  the  Blarney  stone. 

Then  bonny  Scotland's  castles,  rocks  on  rocks 

Burns'  monument  and  Scott's,  the  gray  old  home  of  Knox 

Sheffield,  old  York,  a  week  in  London  then ; 

Museums,  monuments,  its  foremost  men 

In  Parliament  as  heard  in  high  debate 

On  war  or  peace  with  an  offending  State. 

Saw  Oxford,  Windsor,  had  a  glimpse  of  her 

Of  whom  all  England  was  a  worshiper. 

At  Wimpledon  saw  troops  of  cavalry  ride 

Prince  Edward  and  the  Sultan  at  his  side ; 

Then  for  ten  days  the  wondering  tourist  went 

To  Prance  and  Paris  "the  magnificent" 

Home  then  to  grapple  problems  of  the  day 

Place  au  dames,  girls  only,  clear  the  way ; 

Events  worth  while,  and  sketched  as  they  occurred 

State  convocations,  great  orations  heard, 

The  fires  of  "77  and  1910 

Left  precious  salvage  known  and  read  of  men. 

Tribute  to  comrades  fallen  in  the  strife, 

Gifted  and  good  passed  to  the  higher  life. 

But  hold — with  many  a  lingering,  backward  look 

Already  is  evolved  the  "Reminiscent  Book." 
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The  Association  desires  to  extend  thanks  to  contributors  and 
donors  for  the  following  gifts  and  contributions  made  to  the  li- 
brary for  the  official  year  1912-1913. 

The  Association  would  be  delighted  to  receive  any  duplicate 
books,  pamphlets,  papers,  etc.,  relating  to  historical  matters  which 
might  otherwise  be  thrown  away  or  be  consigned  to  the  junk  heap, 
and  which  its  members  now  have  on  hand,  especially  any  books  or 
pamphlets  which  have  any  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  Association  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  for 
its  library,  from  those  members  who  may  feel  so  disposed,  copies 
of  monographs  or  works  written  by  them  relating  to  local  historical 
places. 

All  such  gifts  and  contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  home 
address  of  the  Librarian,  as  given  below. 

J.  A.  Holden,  Librarian. 

Address:    27  Elm  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass.—  Proceedings 
of  1913. 

American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  New  York 
City. — Report  for  1913;  Pamphlet,  "Equestrian  Statues  of  the 
World." 

American  Jewish  Historical  Society,  New  York  City.— Collec- 
tions, Vol.  I,  1913. 

Anderson  Auction  Co.,  New  York  City.— Catalogues  for  1913. 

Abbatt  William,  New  York  City.— Magazine  of  History,  1913. 

American  Historical  Association.— j" American  Historical  Re- 
view," 1913. 

Beekman  Dow,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. — "Historical  Address." 
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Connecticut  Historical  Society,  Hertford  Conn.,  Annual  Re- 
port, 1913. 

Cox  Henry  Miller,  Rev.— "Cox  Family  in  America." 

Curtis,  May  Belle—  Kathi  of  Skenesborough. 

Davis,  Chas.  L.,  Brig.  Gen.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.— "Standards, 
Flags  and  Banners  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  Sons  of  Rev- 
olution," 1913. 

Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.— Historical  Collections,  1913. 

French,  A.  P.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.— iMagazine  of  American  His- 
tory, December,  1912-December,  1913,  inclusive. 

Green,  William  0. —  "Life  and  Public  Service  of  Andrew  Has- 
well  Green." 

Griffis,  W.  E.  Dr.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.— "Romance  of  American  Colo- 
nization " ;  "  Motley 's  Dutch  Nation  " ;  "  Romance  of  Con- 
quest. ' ' 

Granite  State  Publishing  Co.,  Manchester,  N.  H.— "Granite 
State  Magazine,"  Vol.  VII,  January,  1913,  No.  1. 

Huguenot  Society  of  South  Carolina,  Charleston,  S.  C— /Trans- 
actions, 1912. 

Historical  Department  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.— Annals  of 
Iowa,  1913. 

Hartwell  Stafford  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  City.— Empire 
State  Notables." 

Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati. — 
Quarterly  for  1913. 

Holland  Society,  The,  New  York.-J"Year  Book,"  1913. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. — Studies  1,  2,  3 
and  4,  1913. 

Journal  of  American  History,  New  York  City. — Vol.  VII,  Quar- 
terly, 1913. 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Topeka. — Biennial  Report, 
1912. 

Kathi  of  Skenesborough,  by  May  Belle  Curtis. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington.— Publications  of  Libraries  since 
1897;  Check  List  of  18th  Century  Newspapers;  Annual  Re- 
ports, 1912 ;  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vols.  I  and  II, 
Papers  of  John  J.  Crittenden;  Classification  "E.  F.,"  Amer- 
ica. 
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Long  Island  Historical  Society,  Brooklyn.— Vols.  II,  III  and 
IV, ' '  Battle  of  Long  Island ' ' ;  ' '  Campaign  of  1776  " ;  "  George 
Washington  and  M^ount  Vernon/' 

Loyal  Legion  Commander  y  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.— 
Lincoln  Anniversary,  1909;  also  fourteen  items  relating  to 
National  Civil  War  Parks,  Lincoln,  etc. 

Merwin  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City. — Catalogues  for  1913. 

Medford  Historical  Society,  Medford,  Mass.— Historical  Register, 
October,  1913. 

Missouri  Historical  Society,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— Collections,  1913, 
Bulletin  1,  "Prehistoric  Objects." 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Newark,  N.  J.— Proceedings, 
1913. 

National  Society,  D.  A.  R.,  Washington,  D.  C— Lineage  books, 
Nos.  28,  29  and  30. 

Ohio  Arch^elogical  and  Historical  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio — 
Quarterly  for  1913. 

Oppenheim,  Samuel,  New  York  City. — "  Early  History  of  Jews  in 
New  York." 

Ontario  Bureau  of  Archives,  Toronto,  Canada.— Reports,  1905- 
06,  1908-09,  1910-11. 

Preston,  David  C,  Middletown,  N.  Y.— "Preston  Genealogy." 
1  Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York.— lYear  Book,  1913. 

Reynolds,  F.  T.  B.,  Rev.— Historical  address,  "Centennial  First 
Reformed  Church,  Glenville." 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Providence,  R.  I. — Proceed- 
ings, 1911-1913. 

Richards,  F.  B.,  Secretary.— Pamphlets,  "War  of  1812";  "Unit- 
ed Charities";  Dundee  Free  Library,  1912;  Westchester 
County  Magazine,  Vol.  II,  1908;  Genealogy  American  An- 
cestry, 1912;  British  and  American  Wolcotts,  1912;  Murray's 
Limited  Catalogue,  1912;  Bailey  Brothers'  Catalogue;  Doug- 
las &  Fouls'  Catalogue ;  William  Brown,  Catalogue. 

Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.— Session  Laws  for  1913,  3 
vols. 

Smith,  H.  C,  Lamoni,  Iowa,  "Journal  of  History,"  Quarterly, 
1913. 

Suffolk  County  Historical  Society,  Riverhead,  N.  Y.— Year 
Book,  1912-1913. 
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State  Historical  Society  of   Iowa,   Iowa   City,    Iowa.— t'  Iowa 

Journal  of  History  and  Politics,"  Quarterly,  1913. 
Tufft's  College,  Tuffts,  Mass.— Annual  Catalogue  and  Report, 

1912-1913. 
State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.— '"Missouri 

Historical  Review",  Quarterly,  1913 ;  Sixth  Biennial  Report  of 

Executive  Committee  to  December  31,  1912. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.— Publications,  Vol.  Ill, 

No.  1. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.— Catalogue  and  Publications,  1912- 

1913. 
University    of    North    Carolina,    Chapel    Hill,    N.    C— James 

Sprunt  Historical  Publications,  "North  Carolina  Indians." 
University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  D.— Quarterly,  1913. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C— Reports,  1911- 

1913. 
Vermont  Historical  Society,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  Proceedings,  1909- 

1910,  1911-1912. 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — " Studies,"  1913. 


NOTE. — These  Articles  of  Incorporation,  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
are  as  amended  to  January  1st,  1915. 


ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION. 


The  names  and  residences  of  the  directors  of  said  corporation,  to 
hold  office  until  the  first  annual  meeting,  and  who  shall  be  known  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  are: 

James  A.  Roberts,  Buffalo. 

Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  Brooklyn. 

Daniel  C.  Farr  Glens  Falls. 

Everett  R.  Sawyer,  Hudson  Falls. 

James  A.  Holden,  Glens  Falls. 

Robert  O.  Bascom,  Fort  Edward. 

Morris  Patterson  Ferris,  Dobbs  Ferry. 

Elwyn  Seelye,  Lake  George. 

Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  Hudson  Falls. 

Frederick  B.  Richards,  Ticonderoga. 

Anson  Judd  Upson,  Glens  Falls. 

Asahel  R.  Wing,  Fort  Edward. 

William  O.  Stearns,  Glens  Falls. 

Robert  C.  Alexander,  New  York. 

Elmer  J.  West,  Glens  Falls. 

Hugh  Hastings,  Albany. 

Pliny  T.  Sexton,  Palmyra. 

William  S.  Ostrander  ,  Schuylerville. 

Sherman  Williams,  Glens  Falls. 

William  L.  Stone,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Henry  E.  Tremain,  New  York. 

William  H.  Tippetts,  Lake  George. 

John  Boulton  Simpson,  Bolton. 

Harry  W.  Watrous,  Hague. 

Abraham  B.  Valentine,  New  York. 

The  name  of  such  corporation  is  the   "New   York   State   Historical 

Association." 

The  principal  object  for  which  said  corporation  is  formed  are: 
First:     To  promote  and  encourage  original  historical  research. 
Second:    To  disseminate  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of 

the  State,  by  means  of  lectures,  and  the  publication  and  distribution  of 

literature  on  historical  subjects. 

Third:     To  gather  books,  manuscripts,  pictures,  and  relics  relating 

to  the  early  history  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  to  establish  a  museum 

therein  for  their  preservation. 
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Fourth:     To  suitably  mark  places  of  historic  interest. 

Fifth:  To  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  devise  or  otherwise,  the  title  to, 
or  custody  and  control  of,  historic  spots  and  places. 

The  territory  in  which  the  operations  of  this  corporation  are  to  be 
principally  conducted  is  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  principal  office  of  said  corporation  is  to  be  located  at  the  City 
of  Albany,  New  York. 

The  number  of  directors  of  said  corporation,  to  be  known  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  is  twenty-five. 


CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I. 
Name. 

This  Society  shall  be  known  as  "New  York  State  Historical  Asso- 
ciation." 

ARTICLE  II. 

Objects. 

Its  objects  shall  be: 

First.    To  promote  and  encourage  original  historical  research. 

Second.  To  disseminate  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of 
the  State,  by  means  of  lectures  and  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
literature  on  historical  subjects. 

Third.  To  gather  books,  manuscripts,  pictures  and  relics  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  establish  a  museum  therein 
for  their  preservation. 

Fourth.    To  suitably  mark  places  of  historic  interest. 

Fifth.  To  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  devise,  or  otherwise,  the  title 
to,  or  custody  and  control  of,  historic  spots  and  places. 

ARTICLE  III. 
Members. 

Section  1.  Members  shall  be  of  four  classes — Active,  Associate,  Cor- 
responding and  Honorary.  Active  and  Associate  members  only  shall  have 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  Society. 

Section  2.  All  persons  interested  in  American  history  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  Active  membership. 

Section  3.  Persons  residing  outside  the  State  of  New  York,  inter- 
ested in  historical  investigation,  may  be  made  Corresponding  members. 

Section  4.  Persons  who  have  attained  distinguished  eminence  as 
historians  may  be  made  Honorary  members. 
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Section  5.  Persons  who  shall  have  given  to  the  Association  dona- 
tions of  money,  time,  labor,  books,  documents,  MSS.,  collections  of 
antiquities,  art  or  archaeology  of  a  value  equivalent  in  the  judgment 
of  the  trustees  to  a  life  membership  may  be  made  Associate  members. 


ARTICLE1  IV. 
Management. 


Section  1,  The  property  of  the  Association  shall  be  vested  in,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  Association  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  be 
elected  by  the  Association.  Vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be 
filled  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  Board,  the  appointee  to  hold  office 
until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  suspend  or 
expel  members  of  the  Association  for  cause,  and  to  restore  them  to  mem- 
bership after  a  suspension  or  expulsion.  No  member  shall  be  suspended 
or  expelled  without  first  having  been  given  ample  opportunity  to  be 
heard  in  his  or  her  own  defense. 

Section  3.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  those  desig- 
nated in  the  Articles  of  Incorporation,  who  shall  meet  as  soon  as  may  be 
after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  and  divide  themselves  into  three 
classes  of,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  eight  members  each,  such  classes  to  serve 
respectively,  one  until  the  first  annual  meeting,  another  until  the  second 
annual  meeting,  and  the  third  until  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association.  At  each  annual  meeting  the  Association  shall  elect  eight  or 
nine  members  (as  the  case  may  be)  to  serve  as  Trustees  for  the  ensuing 
three  years,  to  fill  the  places  of  the  class  whose  terms  then  expire. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  no  power  to  bind  the 
Association  to  any  expenditure  of  money  beyond  the  actual  resources  of 
the  Association  except  by  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  expressed 
in  writing  and  signed  by  every  member  thereof. 

ARTICLE  V. 
Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  three 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer  and  a  Secretary,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  its  own  number  at  its  first  annual  meeting 
after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one 
year  and  then  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  appoint  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary at  its  mid-winter  session  from  among  the  members  of  the  Association 
residing  near  the  place  at  which  the  ensuing  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  hold  office  for  one  year. 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  appoint  such  other  officers, 
committees,  or  agents,  and  delegate  to  them  such  powers  as  it  sees  fit, 
for  the  prosecution  of  its  work. 
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Section  4.  Vacancies  in  any  office  or  committee  may  be  filled  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
Fee's  and  Dues. 

Section  1.  Each  person  on  being  elected  to  active  membership 
between  January  and  July  of  any  year,  shall  pay  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  Association  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  and  thereafter  on  the  first  day  of 
January  in  each  year  a  like  sum  for  his  or  her  annual  dues.  Any  person 
elected  to  membership  subsequent  to  July  1st,  and  who  shall  pay  into 
the  treasury  two  dollars,  shall  be  exempt  from  dues  until  January  1st  of 
the  year  next  succeeding  his  or  her  consummation  of  membership. 

Section  2.  Any  member  of  the  Association  may  commute  his  or  her 
annual  dues  by  the  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  at  one  time,  and  there- 
by become  a  life  member  exempt  from  further  payments. 

Section  3.  Any  member  may  secure  membership  which  shall  descend 
to  a  member  of  his  or  her  family  qualified  under  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  of  the  Association  for  membership  therein,  in  perpetuity,  by  the 
payment  at  one  time  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  person  to  hold 
the  membership  may  be  designated  in  writing  by  the  creator  of  such 
membership,  or  by  the  subsequent  holder  thereof  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  4.  All  receipts  from  life  and  perpetual  memberships  shall  be 
set  aside  and  vested  as  a  special  fund,  the  income  only  to  be  used  for 
current  expenses. 

Section  5.  Associate,  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members  and 
persons  who  hold  Perpetual  Membership  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  dues. 

Section  6.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  excuse  the 
non-payment  of  dues,  and  to  suspend  or  expel  members  for  non-payment 
when  their  dues  remain  unpaid  for  more  than  six  months. 

Section  7.  Historical  societies,  educational  institutions  of  all 
kinds,  libraries,  learned  societies,  patriotic  societies,  or  any  incorporated 
or  unincorporated  association  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  intel- 
lectual welfare  of  mankind,  shall  be  considered  a  "person"  under  Section 
1  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
Meetings. 

Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at 
such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  A  notice 
of  said  meeting  shall  be  sent  to  each  member  at  least  ten  days  prior 
thereto. 

Section  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  Association  may  be  called  at  any 
time  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  must  be  called  upon  the  written  re- 
quest of  ten  members.    The  notice  of  such  meeting  shall  specify  the  ob- 
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ject  thereof,  and  no  business  shall  be  transacted  thereat  excepting  that 
designated  in  the  notice. 

Section  3.  Ten  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Seal. 

The  seal  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  group  of  statuary  representing 
the  Mohawk  Chief,  King  Hendrick,  in  the  act  of  proving  to  Gen.  William 
Johnson  the  unwisdom  of  dividing  his  forces  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Lake  George.  Around  this  a  circular  band  bearing  the  legend,  New  York 
State  Historical  Association,  1899. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Amendments. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  may  be  made  at  any  annual  meeting, 
or  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose.  Notice  of  a  proposed 
amendment  with  a  copy  thereof  must  have  been  mailed  to  each  member 
at  least  thirty  days  before  the  day  upon  which  action  is  taken  thereon. 

The  adoption  of  an  amendment  shall  require  the  favorable  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  those  present  at  a  duly-constituted  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 


BY-LAWS. 

ARTICLE!  I. 
Members. 


Candidates  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  proposed  by 
one  member  and  seconded  by  another,  and  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees.     Three  adverse  votes  shall  defeat  an  election. 

.     ARTICLE  II. 

Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  make  such  rules  for  its  own 
government  as  it  may  deem  wise,  and  which  shall  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association.  Five  members  of 
the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  elect  one  of  its  own  number 
to  preside  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  the  absence  of  the  President. 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  render  a  full  report  of  its  proceedings  during  the  year  last 
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Section  4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting 
each  year,  beside  the  meetings  held  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

ARTICLE  III. 
President. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  delegated 
to  him  by  the  Association  or  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall  be  ex-officio 
a  member  of  all  committees. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  denominated  First,  Second  and  Third 
Vice-Presidents.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  his  duties  shall  de- 
volve upon  the  senior  Vice-President. 

ARTICLE  V. 
Treasurer. 

Section  1.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  funds  of  the 
Association.  He  shall  keep  accurate  books  of  account,  which  shall  at  all 
times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall  pre- 
sent a  full  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  Association's  financial 
condition,  its  receipts  and  expenditures,  at  each  annual  meeting,  and 
shall  present  a  brief  statement  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  each  meeting. 
He  shall  pay  out  money  only  on  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  or  on  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  2.  Before  assuming  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  Treasurer- 
elect  shall,  with  a  surety  to  be  approved  by  the  Board,  execute  to  the 
Association  his  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as  Treasurer. 

Section  3.  The  President  shall,  thirty  days  prior  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  appiont  two  members  of  the  Association  who  shall 
examine  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  and  audit  his  accounts, 
ing  of  the  Association,  appoint  two  members  of  the  Association  who  shall 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Secretary. 

The  Secretary  shall  preserve  accurate  minutes  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  shall  conduct  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Association.  He  shall  notify  the  members  of  meet- 
ings, and  perform  such  other  duties  as  he  may  be  directed  to  perform  by 
the  Association  or  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  may  delegate  any  por- 
tion of  his  duties  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 


ROSETTE 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  work  in  conjunction  with,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Program. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Executive  Committee. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  constitute  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee. Such  committee  shall  direct  the  business  of  the  Association  between 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  shall  have  no  power  to  establish 
or  declare  a  policy  for  the  Association,  or  to  bind  it  in  any  way  except  in 
relation  to  routine  work.  The  Committee  shall  have  no  power  to  direct 
a  greater  expenditure  than  fifty  dollars  without  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

ARTICLE  IX. 
Procedure. 

Section  1.  The  following,  except  when  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Association,  shall  be  the  order  of  business  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Association. 

Call  to  order. 

Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  annual,  and  of  any  special  meeting, 
and  acting  thereon. 

Reports  of  Officers  and  Board  of  Trustees. 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

Unfinished  business. 

Election. 

New  business. 

Adjournment. 

Section  2.  The  procedure  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  where  not  provided  for  in  this  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  shall  be  governed  by  Roberts'  Rules  of  Order. 

Section  3.  The  previous  question  shall  not  be  put  to  vote  at  any 
meeting  unless  seconded  by  at  least  three  members. 

Section  4.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot,  except  where  only  one 
candidate  is  nominated  for  an  office. 

Section  5.  All  notices  shall  be  sent  personally  or  by  mail  to  the  ad- 
dress designated  in  writing  by  the  member  to  the  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Nominating  Committee. 

A  committee  of  three  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Association  at  its  annual 
| meeting,  to  nominate  Trustees  to  be  voted  for  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 
'Such  Committee  shall  file  its  report  with  the  Secretary  of  this  Associa- 
tion at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  next  annual  meeting.    The  Secretary 
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shall  mail  a  copy  of  such  report  to  every  member  of  the  Association  with 
the  notice  of  the  annual  meeting  at  which  the  report  is  to  be  acted  upon. 
The  action  of  such  committee  shall,  however,  in  no  wise  interfere  with 
the  power  of  the  Association  to  make  its  own  nominations,  but  all  such 
independent  nominations  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  at  least  twenty 
days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting.  A  copy  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Secretary  with  the  notice  of  meeting,  and  shall  be  headed 
"Independent  Nominations."  If  the  Nominating  Committee  fails  for  any 
reason  to  make  its  report  so  that  it  may  be  sent  out  with  the  notice  of 
the  annual  meeting,  the  Society  may  make  its  own  nominations  at  such 
annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  XI. 
Amendments. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  duly-constituted  meeting  of 
the  Association  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present.  Notice 
of  the  proposed  amendment  with  a  copy  thereof  must  have  been  mailed 
to  each  member  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  upon  which  action 
thereon  is  taken. 


INSIGNIA  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Insignia  of  the  Association  consists  of  a  badge,  the  pend- 
ant of  which  is  circular  in  form,  one  and  three-sixteenths  inches 
in  diameter  and  is  suspended  on  scarlet  and  orange  ribbon  (scar- 
let for  British,  orange  for  Dutch),  which  are  the  colors  of  the 
Association. 

Obverse:  In  the  center  is  represented  the  discovery  of  the 
Hudson  River;  the  "Half -Moon"  is  surrounded  by  Indian 
Canoes,  and  in  the  distance  is  shown  the  Palisades.  At  the  top 
is  the  coat-of-arms  of  New  Amsterdam  and  a  tomahawk,  arrow 
and  Dutch  sword.  At  the  bottom  is  shown  the  seal  of  New!  York 
State.  Upon  a  ribbon,  surrounding  the  center  medallion,  is  the 
legend,  "New  York  State  Historical  Association,"  and  the  dates 
1609  and  1899 ;  the  former  being  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  New 
York,  and  the  latter  the  date  of  the  founding  of  the  Historical 
Association. 

Reverse :    The  Seal  of  the  Association. 

The  badges  are  made  of  14k  gold,  sterling  silver  and  bronze, 
and  will  be  sold  to  members  of  the  Association  at  the  following 
prices : 

14k  Gold,  complete  with  bar  and  ribbon $11.00 

Silver  Gilt,  complete  with  bar  and  ribbon 5.50 

Sterling  Silver,  complete  with  bar  and  ribbon , 5.00 

Bronze,  complete  with  bar  and  ribbon 4.00 

Application  for  badges  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  Frederick  B.  Richards,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  wiho 
will  issue  permit,  authorizing  the  member  to  make  the  purchase 
from  the  official  Jewelers,  J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co.,  902  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

ROSETTE. 

Rosette  adopted  in  1913.  Scarlet  and  orange  silk.  For  sale 
by  the  Secretary  at  25c  each. 


NOTE— List  of  members  corrected  to  September  1st,  1915. 
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Bliss,  John  C,  Ph.  D. 
Bloodgood,  Clarence  E. 
Botsford,  Elmer  F.,  A.  M, 
Boxall,  George  H. 

Brackett,  Hon.  Edgar  T. 

Brandlow,  Rev.  John  H. 

Brayton,  M.  Jesse 
||  Bridgman,  Miss  Annie  T. 
!|  Brink,  Theo. 
(Bristol,  John  I.  D. 

Bristol,  George  P. 

Broadhead,  Miss  Stella  P. 

Brockport   State   Normal  Library 

Brockway,  Miss  Mary  L. 

Bronx  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

|  Brooklyn   Public  Library- 
Brooklyn   Manual    Training 

j High   School    (Dept.  of  History), 

[Broughton,  Charles  H. 

Broughton,  Mrs.  Charles  K. 

Broughton,  Harry  L. 

Brown,  Edwin  J. 

(Brown,  Hon.  Charles  H. 

Brown,  Ernest  C. 

Brown,  Rev.  Samuel  E. 

Bruce,  Robert 

Branson,  Miss  P.  M. 
Bugbee,  Percy  I.,  D.  Sc. 


East  Creek,  Herkimer  Co. 

Middleburgh. 

Yonkers. 

329  W.  71st.  St.,  New  York. 

Riverhead. 

Lockport. 

Herkimer. 

45  Church  St.,  Amsterdam. 

45  Church  St.,  Amsterdam. 

52  Broadway,  New  York. 

45  Church  St.,  Amsterdam. 

60  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

1419  Oneida  St.,  Utica. 

41  William  St.,  Lyons. 

204  Pearl  St.,  Kingston. 

Marbletown. 

410  State  St.,  Utica. 

Albany. 

Monsey. 

New  Paltz. 

Catskill. 

Plattsburg. 

366  Plymouth  Ave.,  Buffalo. 

Saratoga. 

59  Manning  Boulevard,  Albany. 

222  Genessee  St.,  Utica. 

320  W.  83rd  St.,  New  York. 

Lake   Katrine,   Ulster   Co. 

Chappaqua,  Westchester  Co. 

5  Grove  Place,  Ithaca. 

130  So.  Main  St.,  Jamestown. 

Brockport. 

417   Broadway,   Saratoga  Spa. 

Mount  Vernon. 

26  Brevoort  Place,  Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 
307  Turin  Road,  Rome. 
307  Turin  Road,  Rome. 
Hudson  Palls. 
37  Main  St.,  Oneida. 
Belmont. 

280  Broadway,  New  York. 
Pulaski, 
c/o  A.  A.  A.  437  Fifth  Ave,  New 

York. 
116  Hornell  St.,  Canadaigua, 
Oneonta. 
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Bullard,  Charles  E. 
Bullard,  Frederick  H. 
Bunnell,  A.  Hi 
Burnham,  Stewart  Henry 
Burroughs,  John  H. 
Burt,  George  Noyes 

Callan,  Peter  A.,  M.  D. 
Callan,  I\te.  Frank  D. 
Callanan,  James  H. 
Camden  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
Cameron,    Edward   M. 
Cameron,  Frederick  W. 
Campbell,  Rev.  T.  J.,  S.  J. 
Camp,  Col.  Walter  B. 
Canfield,  Palmer  A. 
Canfield,  Von  Beck 
Cannon,  James  G. 
Cardoze,  Frederic  T. 
Carman,  Nelson  G-. 
Carmody,  Hon.  Thomas 
Carpenter,  Charles  W, 
Carpenter,    Hbn.    Francis   M. 
Carrington,  Augustus  B. 
Carroll,  Fred  Linus 
Carson,  Charles  H|. 
Carson,  Russell  M.  L. 
Carter,  Robert  C. 
Carvalho,  S.  S. 

Carville,   Miss  Katherine   J.   C. 
Case,  L.  V. 

Catlin,  Maj.  Gen.  Isaac  S. 
Caughey,  Rev.  John  Lyon,  D.  D. 
Cayuga     County     Historical     So- 
ciety 
Chalmers,  Arthur  A. 
Chalmers,  Mrs.  Arthur  A. 
Champion,  Charles  S. 
Champlain  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
Channing,  J.   Parke 
Chase,  Hbn.  Emory  A. 
Chase,  George 

Chase,  Rev.  Piatt  N.,  Ph.  D. 
Cheney,  Hon.  O.  H. 
Cherry  Valley  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
Chesebrough,  Robert  A. 
Chester,  Hon.  Alclen 
Chorley,  Rev.  E.  Clowes 


Glens  Falls. 

Glens  Falls. 

Fort  Edward. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Hudson  Falls. 

15  W illiam  St.,  New  York. 

Oswego. 

452  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

Ilion. 

8  So.  Church  St.,  Schenectady. 

Camden. 

173  Western  Ave.,  Albany. 
34  Elk  St.,  Albany. 

St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal,  Car 

Sao.ketts  Harbor. 

72  McEntee  St.,  Kingston. 

229  State  St.,  Albany. 

Scarsdale. 

So.   Hawk  St.,   Albany. 

166  Montague   St.,  Brooklyn. 

Albany. 

526   West   End   Ave.,   New  Yorl 

Mount  Kisco. 

200  Broadway,  New  York. 

Johnstown. 

Glens  Falls. 

Glens  Falls. 

Glens  Falls. 

238  William  St.,  New  York. 

257  Webster  Ave.,  New  Rochelli 

Tarrytown. 

Apalachin,  Tioga  Co. 

319  Glen  St.,  Glens  Falls, 

Auburn. 

Amsterdam. 

Amsterdam. 

2  Rector  St.,  New  York. 

Port  Henry. 

61  Broadway,  New  York. 

25  Prospect  Ave.,  Catskill. 

174  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 
15  Green  St.,  Kingston. 

78   Madison   Ave.,   New  York. 
Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  Co. 
17  State  St.,  New  York. 
County  Building,   Albany. 
Garrison-on-Hudson. 
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Chormann,  Frederick 
Christie,  H.  C. 

Church,  Irving  P. 

Clapp,  Morris  B. 

Clapper,  Frank  S. 

Clark,  James  T. 

Clark,  Miss  Mary  Hodges 

Clarke,  Frederick  0. 

Clarke,  John  M.,  LL.  D.  Ph.  D. 

Clearwater,    Hon.    Alphonso     T., 

LL.  D. 
Cleaveland,  Frank  N. 
Clemans,  Dr.  Sylvester  C. 
Clews,  Hon.  Henry 
Clinch,  Hon.  Edward  S. 
Clinton,     Genl.     James,     Chapter 

D.  A.  R. 
Close,  Stuart,  M.  D. 
Clute,  Jesse  H. 

Codding,  G.  H.,  M.  D. 
Coddington,     Rev.     Herbert     G., 

D.  D. 
Coffin,   Charles  A. 
Cogswell,  William  Brown 
Cole,  Rev.  Arthur  S. 
Cole,  Charles  K.,  M.  D.,  A.  M. 
Cole,  Harry  E. 
Cole,  Peter  B. 

Coleman,  Frank  B. 

Coles,  Mrs.  Theodore 

Coley,  Rev.  Edward  H.,  S.  T.  D. 

Colgate  University  Library 

Collin,  Hon.  Frederick 

Collins,  Hon.  C.  V. 

Collins,  Halsey  M. 

Colonial  Dames  of  America 

Colton,  Rt.  Rev.  Chas.  H. 

Columbia  University  Library 

Colvin,  Hon.  Addison  B. 

Colvin,  Andrew 

Comstock,  Hon.  Anthony 

Conway,  John  B. 

Cook,  Dr.  Joseph  T. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Joseph 

Cook,  Newton,  M.  D. 


315  Jefferson  Ave.,  Niagara  Falls. 
18     South     8th     Ave.,    Rockaway 

Park,  L.  I. 
Ithaca. 
Cincinnatus. 
507  Union  St.,  Hudson. 
100  W.  5th  St.,  Oswego. 
Oswego. 
Oswego. 
State  Hall,  Albany. 

316  Albany  Ave.,  Kingston. 
Canton. 

20  Spring  St.,  Gloversville. 
15  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
133  W.  121st  St.,  New  York. 

East   Springfield,   Otsego  Co. 
248  Hancock  St.,  Brooklyn. 
Room  601,  39  W.   34th  St.,  New 

York. 
Amenia. 

1006  Harrison  St.,  Syracuse. 
30  Church  St.,  New  York. 
Syracuse. 

193  Clinton  Ave.,  Kingston. 
Chelsea-on-Hudson. 
Rensselaer. 

801   O.   C.   S.  Bank  Bldg.,   Syra- 
cuse. 
2   Pleasant   St.,   Fitchburg,   Mass. 
2  Broad  St.,  Oneida. 
1103  Howard  Ave.,  Utica. 
Hamilton. 
Elmira. 
Troy. 
Cortland. 

18  E.  8th  St.,  New  York. 
1025  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo. 
116th  St.,  New  York. 
Glens  Falls. 

280  Broadway,  New  York. 
140  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
Argyle. 

636  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo. 
Ticonderoga. 
Sandy  Creek. 
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Cook,  Thos.  J. 

Cooley,  Dr.  James  S. 

Cooley,  Dr.  Leroy  C. 

Coolidge,  Thomas  S. 

Coon,  Richard  E. 

Cooperstown  High  School 

Cooperstown  Village  Club  and  Li- 
brary 

Corbin,   Harold  H. 

Corbin,  Miss  Sarah  E. 

Corbusier,  Lt,  Col.  Wm.  H. 

Cornell,  Douglas 

Corse,  F.  Dudley 

Cortelyou,  Hon.  George  B. 

Cortland  State  Normal  and 
Training  School 

Corwith,  Frederick  E. 

Covey,  George  H. 

Cox,  Rev.  Henry  M. 

Cox,  Mrs.  Wilmot  Townsend 

Craig,  Charles  S.,  M.  D. 

Crandall,  Dr.  Floyd  Ml 

Crandall,  William  Henry 

Crandall  Library 

Crane,  Frederick 

Crane,  Ralph  Adams 

Crimmins,  Hon.  John  D. 

Crisp,  W.  Benton 

Crosby,  Hon.  Hjarley  N. 

Cross,  Dr.  Andrew  Jay 

Crossett,  Mayor  Frederick  M. 

Crothers,   Miss  Rachel 

Crouse,  N.  M. 

Cruikshank,  Frederick  R. 

Cullen,  Francis  E. 

Cullinan,  Hon.  Patrick  W. 

Culver,   Chas.  Mortimer,  M.  D. 

Culver,  Miss  Mary  Louise 

Cummings,  Dr.  W.  A.  E. 

Cunahunta  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

Cunningham,  Col.  J.  L. 

Curran,  George  L. 

Curtis,  Hon.  George  M, 

Curtis  Memorial  Library 

Curtiss,  Benjamin  DeFbrest 

Curtis,  Miss  May  Belle 

Cutler,  Hon.  James  G. 


Ticonderoga. 

Mineola,  Nassau  Co. 

2  Reservoir  Square,  Poughkeepsie. 

Glens  Falls. 

21  Balding  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie. 

Cooperstown. 

Cooperstown. 

Saratoga  Spa. 

Owego,  Tioga  Co. 

612  Park  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Municipal  Building,  uffalo. 

Sandy  Creek. 

130  E.  15th  St.,  New  York. 

Cortland. 

37  N.  Pine  Ave.,  Albany. 

Katonah,  Westchester  Co. 

Harrington  Park,  N.  J. 

58  W.  9th  St.,  New  York. 

Hamlin. 

113  W.  95th  St.,  New  York. 

8  So.  Main  St.,  Alfred. 

Glens  Falls. 

123   Alsop   St.,  Jamaica. 

15  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

624  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

161  W.  79th  St.,  New  York. 

Falconer. 

20  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 

55  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

550  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

24  Shaw  St.,  Utica. 

I  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
122  W.  8th  St.,  Oswego. 
Oswego. 

36  Eagle  St.,  Albany. 

II  Clark  Place,  Utica. 
Ticonderoga. 

Afton,  Chenango  Co. 

Glens  Falls. 

274  Genesee  St.,  Utica. 

5  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

Meriden,  Conn. 

4  Park  Ave.,  Glens  Falls. 

983  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

Cutler  Building,  Rochester. 
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Danforth,  Loomis  L.,  M.  D. 

Davidson,  Silvanus  Miller 

Davies,  Julien  Tappen 

Davies,  Richard  T. 

Davis,  Mjiss  Alice 

Davis,  Gen.  Charles  L.,  U.  S.  A. 

Davis,      Maj       William      Church 

U.  S.  A. 
Dawson,  Edgar 
Day,  Benjamin 
DeBoer,  L.  P.,  LL.  B.,  M.  A. 
Decker,  Hjon.  Martin  S. 

DeGarmo,  Miss  Susan  Stewart 

DeKoven,  Mrs.  Anna  P. 

De  Lamater,  Mrs.  Radcliff,  Hon- 
orary Regent 

de  la  M|ontanye,  James 

DeLano,   Hon.   Clayton  H. 

de  Laporte,  Mrs.  Theo. 

Demarest,  Dr.  Samuel  A. 

DeMott,  John  Jacques 

Denham,  Edward 

Denman,  Frederick  H. 

Denniston,  Rear  Admiral  Henry 
Martyn 

Denslow,  Rev.  Herbert  M.,  D.  D. 

Denton,  Mrs.  Adelaide 

Denton,  Miss  Adelaide  L. 

Denton,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B. 

Derby,  Archibald  S. 

Derby,  Hon.  John  H. 

Deo-on-go-wa  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

Diedendorf,  Warren  T. 

Diehl,  Hon.  Clarence  A. 

Dillenback,  Maj.  John  W.,  U.  S.  A. 

Ditmas,  Charles  Andrew 

Dodds,  Rev.  R.  C,  DD. 

Doherty,  Henry  L. 

Dolan,  James  C. 

Don,  John 

Dorrance,  Charles  Pierson 

Dorrlamm,  George 

Dougherty,  Hon.  J.  Hampden 

Douglas,  Edward  W. 

Douglas,  James  LL.  D. 

Dowling,  Hon.  Victor  J.,  LL.  D. 

Downey,  Robert  A. 


49  W.  52nd  St.,  New  York. 
Beacon,  Dutchess  Co. 
32  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
314  W.  77th  St.,  New  York. 
23  Nagle  Ave.,  New  York. 
23  Front  St.,  Schenectady. 

Fort  Rosecrans,   San  Diego,   Cal. 
H/unter  College,  New  York. 
118  E.  28th  St.,  New  York. 
223  W.  129th  St.,  New  York. 
Public   Service     Commission,    Al- 
bany. 
Fort  Miller. 
1025  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

Gloversville. 

220  Broadway,  New  York. 

Ticonderoga. 

Rhinebeck. 

Glens  Falls. 

Metuchen,  N.  J. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

170  Broadway,  New  York. 

Washingt  onville . 

2  Chelsea  Sq.,  New  York. 

Saratoga  Spa. 

Saratoga  Spa. 

Hudson  Falls. 

Hudson  Falls. 

Hudson  Falls. 

Richmond  Library,  Batavia. 

164  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn. 

95  William  St.,  New  York. 

312   Washington   St.,   Watertown. 

350  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn. 

195  Tremper  Ave.,  Kingston. 

60  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

Gouveneur. 

676  N.  Broadway,  Saratoga. 

35  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

679  Harmon  St.,  Brooklyn. 

27  William  St.,  New  York. 

207  Pawling  Ave.,  Troy. 

99  John  St„  New  York. 

27  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Oswego. 
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Downey,  Mrs.  Susan  Jermyn 
Downing,  Augustus  S.,  L.  H.  D., 

LL.  D. 
Dows,  Henry  A. 

Draper,  Rev.  Gideon  Frank 

DuBois,  Charles  A. 

Dudley,  Miss  Marguerite  A.,  R.  N. 

Duffey,  Edwin 

Dunham,  George  E. 

Dunn,  Gano 

Dunn,  Henry  E. 

Dunn,  Hon.  T.  B. 

Dunnell,  Rev.  Wm.  Nichols,  D.  D. 

Dunning,  William  B.,  D.  D.  S. 

Duryee,  Charles  C,  M.  D. 

Dutton,  E.  P. 

Dwyer,  Maj.  John 


8  Montcalm  St.,  Oswego. 

141  So.  Allen  St.,  Albany. 

25   F'ort  Washington   Ave.,   New! 

York. 
700     Nicolet     Ave.,     Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
3551  Broadway,  New  York. 
Lebanon     Hiospital,     Westchester 

Ave.,  New  York. 
Cortland. 
Utica. 

117  W.  58th  St.,  New  York. 
346  Broadway,  New  York. 
296  East  Ave.,  Rochester. 
Rector  Place,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

118  E,  80th  St.,  New  York. 
1352  Union  St.,  Schenectady. 
24  W.  51st  St.,  New  York. 
Hudson  Falls. 


Eager,    Miss   Margaret   MacLaren 

Earl,  Robert 

Earp,  Wilbur,  F. 

Eastman,  Henry  M.  W. 

Eaton,  James  W. 

Edson,  Walter  H). 

Ehrhorn,  Oscar  W. 

Eilers,   Frederic  Anton 

Ellis,  George  W. 

Ellis,  Willis  C. 

Ellsworth,  Rev.  Wolcott  W. 

Elsberg,  Hon.  Nathaniel  A. 

Elting,  Philip 

Emerick,  F.  A. 

Emerson,  George  D. 

Empire  State  Society,  S.  A.  R. 

Empire  State  Society  of  Chicago 

Englehardt,       Francis       Ernest, 

Ph.  D. 
Enyart,  H.  Shugart 
Erganian,  John  K.,  D.  D.  S. 
Estee,  James  A.,  M.  A. 
Estes,  Webster  C. 
Everest,  Mrs.  Lillian  Pike 
Everett,  Major  James  Hervey 


Old  Deerfield,  Miass. 
Herkimer. 

80  Wall  St.,  New  York. 
Roslyn,  Nassau  Co. 
Babylon,  Suffolk  Co. 
Falconer. 

15  William  St.,  New  York. 
751   St.  Marks  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
149  Broadway,  New  York. 
Shortsville. 

301  So.  William,  Johnstown. 
27  William  St.,  New  York. 
106  Maiden  Lane,   Kingston. 
Oswego. 

171  Whitney  Place,  Buffalo. 
220  Broadway,  New  York. 
Room  213  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago, 
111. 

405  City  Hall,  Syracuse. 

1147  Fulton  Ave.,  New  York. 

175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Gloversville. 

74  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

Plattsburg. 

105  Maiden  Lane,  Kingston. 
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Fahnestock,  Rev.  Alfred  H.  D.  D. 
Fairbank,  Alexander  W.,  M.  D. 
Fairley,  William 
Farnham,  George  A. 
Farnham,  Mrs.  George  A. 
Farrington,  William  H.,  M.  D. 
Faust,   Albert  Bernhardt,  Ph.  D. 
Fay,  Miss  Amy 
Fenton,  George 
Ferris,  Morris  P. 
Ferris,  Mortimer  Yale 
Fielding,  Dr.  Fred  G. 
Fiero,  Hon.  James  Newton 
Finegan,  Thomas  E.  LL.  D. 
Finley,   Hbn.  John  H.,  LL.  D. 
Fitch,  Hon.  Charles  Elliott 
Flagler,  John  Haldane 
Fletcher,  Miss  Louise 
Flower,  The  Roswell  P.  Memorial 

Library 
Foote,   Miss   Anna   Elizabeth 
Foote,  George  C. 
Fordham,  Herbert  L. 
Fortnightly,  The  Club 
Foster,  C.  H. 
Fowler,  Everett 
Fowler,  Hon.  Joseph  M. 
Francis,  Rev.  Lewis,  D.  D. 
Francis,  Lewis  W. 
Fredonia   State   Normal   School 
Friederang,  Maximilian  Franz 
Frisbie,  Hion.  M|iles  R. 
Foulds,  Dr.  Thos.  H. 
Fuller,   Mrs.   Abbie,   R.   H. 
Furness,  Charles  V. 

Gallagher,  James 

Gallup,  F.  A.,  A.  M. 

Getten,  Frederick  J. 

Gilbert,  Charles  N. 

Gilbert,  Frank  B. 

Gilbert,  J.  J. 

Gilbert,  Mrs.  J.  J. 

Gilman,  Hon.  Theodore  P.,  A.  M. 

Gilpin,  C.  Monteith,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

Glens  Falls  High  School 

Goodrich,  Miss  Susan 

Goodyear,  Bradley 


1508  Park  St.,  Syracuse. 

Chazy. 

195  Kingston  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

Hotel  American,  Saratoga  Spa. 

150  War  bur  ton  Ave.,  Yonkers. 

220  Broadway,  New  York. 

Cornell  University,  thaca. 

68  W.  91st  St.,  New  York. 
38  Watson  Place,  Utica. 
Garden   City. 
Ticonderoga. 

Glens  Falls. 

100  State  St.,  Albany. 

State  Education  Dept.,  Albany. 

State  Education  Dept.,  Albany 

Skaneateles. 

200  Broadway,  New  York. 

Norwood. 

Watertown. 

The  Franklin,  Jamaica. 

Port  Henry. 

Ill  Broadway,     New  York. 

Oswego. 

31  Belle  Ave.,  Troy. 

Kingston. 

293  Wall  St.,  Kingston. 

10  E.  73rd  St.,  New  York. 
2  Rector  St.,  New  York. 
Fredonia. 

1236  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
514  State  St.,  Schenectady. 
Glens  Falls. 

425   Broadway,  Saratoga  Spa. 
Glens  Falls. 

Cleveland. 

117  So.  Pine  Ave.,  Albany. 
Terra  Bella,  Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 
668  Hudson  Ave.,  Albany. 

69  So.  Lake  Ave.,  Albany. 
Little  Falls, 

Little  Falls. 

440  West  End  Ave.,  New  York. 

11  Wall  St.,  New  York. 
Glens  Falls. 

508  State  St.,  Utica. 
190  Bryant  St.,  Buffalo. 
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Goodridge,  Edwin  Alonzo,  M.  D. 

Gordon,  Wellington  E.,  Ph.  D. 

Goshen   Library   &   Hist.   Society 

Gourley,  N.  R. 

Granger,  Miss  A.  P. 

Granger,  William  A.,  D.  D. 

Graul,  John  C. 

Gray,  Niel,  Jr. 

Greenman,  Mrs.  J.  C. 

Greenslet,  G.  B. 

Griffis,     William     Elliot,   A.   M., 

D.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 
Griffith,  Elbert  W.,  Ph.  D. 
Griswold,  E.  T. 
Grubel,  H.  G. 
Gunn,  Franklin  F. 


632  N.  Broadway,  Saratoga  Spa. 

Patehogue. 

Goshen. 

Glens  Falls. 

Canandaigua. 

70  No.  Fulton  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon. 

116  Union  Ave.,  Saratoga  Spa. 

Oswego. 

262  Genesee  St.,  Utica. 

Glens  Falls. 

Ithaca. 
Glens  Falls. 
Bennington,  Yt. 
Boonville. 
Glens  Falls, 


Hadley,  Howard  D. 
Haight,  Hon.  Albert 
Haldane,  Miss  Mary  H. 
Hall,  Fred  J. 
Halliday,  Clark  W.    • 
Halsey,  Francis  W. 

Ham,  Charles 
Hand,  Hon.  Edward  J. 
Hanson,  Willis  T.,  Jr. 
Harris,  The  Captain  John,  Chap- 
ter, D.  A.  R. 
Hart,  Mrs.  H.  Gilbert 
Hart,  W.  0. 

Hartley,  Robert  M. 
Hasbrouck,  Hon.  Gilbert  D.  B. 
HtetsBrouck,  J.  DePtiy 
Hausmann,  Philip  Wm. 
Hawkins,    George   K.,   D.    Sc. 
Hayden,  Henry  W. 
Hayes,  Harold  A. 
Hayes,  Mrs.  Ida  Thomas 
Hays,   Eugene  D. 
Hazard,  Miss  Blanch  Evans 
Healey,  Hon.  R.  E. 
Healey,  A.  Augustus 
Heermance,  Van  Ness 
Hempstead  High  School 
Herkimer  Gen'l  Nicholas  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R. 


Plattsburg. 

307  Electric  Bldg.,  Buffalo. 

Cold  Spring. 

Tarrytown. 

North  Chatham. 

Century  Club,  7  W.  43d  St.,  New 

York. 
176  Lefferts  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
455   Gay  Park  Ave.,   Amsterdam. 
20  Union  Ave.,  Schenectady. 

Norwich. 

366  Genesee  St.,  Utica. 

134  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orleans,, 

La. 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Amsterdam. 
'Kingston. 

238  Fair  St.,  Kingston. 
39  Central  Ave.,  Albany. 
Plattsburgh. 

16  Exchange  Place,  New  York. 
593  W.  Ferry  St.,  Buffalo. 
59   Brinkerhoff  St.,  Plattsburg. 
Premium  Point,  New  Rochelle. 
Cornell   University,    Ithaca. 
Plattsburgh.  7 

90  Gold  St.,  New  York. 
97  Taylor  St.,  Brooklyn. 
Hempstead. 

Herkimer. 
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Herkimer   Co.  Hist.  Society 

Herrick,  Mrs.  Frank 

Hewitt,  Fred  W. 

Higgins,  John  D. 

Higginson,  Rear  Admiral  Fran- 
cis J.,  U.  S.  N. 

Hjigley,  Brodie  G. 

Hill,  Albert  Clark,  Ph.  D. 

Hill,   Edward  B. 

H|ill,  Mrs.  Erastus  D. 

Hill,  Hon.   Henry  Wayland 

Hill,  Richmond  C. 

Hogue,  Arthur  S. 

Holcomb,  Miss  Catherine  C. 

Holden,  C.  E. 

Holden,   Hon.   James  A. 

Holmes,  William  H.  A. 

Hjoopes,  Maurice 

Hopkins,  Rev.  William  Herman, 
D.  D. 

Hopson,   Rev.    George   B.,    D.   D. 

Horner,  Harlan  Hoyt 

Horton,  Dr.   Claude  A. 

Horton,  Dr.  Ernest  T. 

Horton,  Mrs.  John  Miller 

Howard,  Hon.  Harry  A. 

Hjowland,  Miss  Emily 

Hull,  Philip  M. 

Hunt,   Miss  M.  Berna 

Hunt,  William  J.,  M.  D. 

Huntington    Historical    Society 

Hurd,  Arthur  W.,  M.  D. 

Hyde,  Louis  Fiske 

Hyland,  John 

Ingalls,   George  A. 
Ingalsbe,  Hon.  Grenville  M. 
Ingalsbe,  Mrs.  Franc  G. 
Ingalsbe,  Miss  Myra  L. 
Ingalsbe,  Miss;  Ruth  H. 
Ingraham,    Charles  A.,   M.   D. 
Irish,  Edward  F. 
Irondequoit  Chapter,   D.  A.  R. 

Jackson,  Rev.  T.  G.,  D.  D. 
Jeffers,  Henry  Leavens 
Jeffers,  Willard  G. 
Jewett,   Hon.   Edgar  B. 


Herkimer. 
Rhinebeck. 
Granville. 
Oswego. 

Kingston. 

Hudson  Falls. 

865  Madison  Ave.,  Albany. 

49  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

1528  Union  St.,  Schenectady. 

471  Linwood  Ave.,   Buffalo. 

237  Green  St.,  Schenectady. 

Plattsburg. 

Fredonia. 

Whitehall. 

Glens  Falls. 

9  Greystone  Terrace,  Yonkers. 

Glens  Falls. 

42  Dove  St.,  Albany. 

Annandale,  Dutchess  Co. 

872   Lancaster   St.,   Albany. 

Glens  Falls. 

Whitehall. 

477   Delaware   Ave.,   Buffalo. 

Glens  Falls. 

Sherwood. 

Kenwood,    Oneida   Co. 

Chatham. 

Glens  Falls. 

Huntington,  L.  I. 

State  Hospital,  Buffalo. 

Glens  Falls. 

Penn  Yan. 

Hudson  Falls. 

Hkidson  Falls. 

Hudson  Falls. 

Hartford. 

South  Hartford. 

Cambridge. 

216  Glen  St.,  Glens  Falls. 

160  Spring  St.,  Rochester. 

68  St.  Paul  Place,  Brooklyn. 
Glens  Falls. 
North  Rose,  Wayne  Co. 
27  Chandler  St.,  Buffalo. 
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Johnston,  Allen  W. 
Jothjnstowjn  .Historical   Society 
Johnson,  G.  L. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  G.  L. 
Johnson,  W.  D. 
Jones,  Lewis  A. 
Judson,  Miss  Katherine  Berry 
Judson,  William  Pierson 
Judson,  Mrs.  William  Pierson 

Kayendatsyona  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
Keating,    Daniel 

Kellogg,  Eev.   Charles  D.,  D.   D. 
Kellogg,  Hon.  J.  Augustus 
Kellogg,  Miss  Minnie  L. 

Kelly,    J.   M. 

Kemble,  Gouverneur 

Kennedy,  Hugh 

Kennedy,  John 

Kernan,  Miss  Elizabeth  B. 

Kernan,  Hon.  John  D. 

Keskeskick    Chapter,    D.   A.   R. 

Kilbourn,  Mrs.  Judson  G. 

King,  Charles  F. 

King,  Fred  De  Lancey 

King,  Mrs.  Joseph  E. 

King  Manor  Assn. 

Kings  Co.  Historical  Society,  Inc. 

Kingsford,  Thomas  P. 

Kingsley,  Dr.  H.  F. 

Kline,  William  J. 

Knapp,  H.  Jason 

Knapp,  Hbn.  Clyde  W. 

Knapp,  George  0. 

Knapp,  Robert  D. 

Kneil,  Thomas  R.,  A.  M. 

Knickerbocker  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

Kretzmann,  Rev.  Karl 

LaFountaine,  Hon,  Louis  C. 
Lamb,  Mrs.  George  E. 
L'Amoreaux,  Hon.  J.  S; 
Lange,  Gustave,  Jr. 
Lansing,  ■Mrs.    Catherine   Ganse- 

voort 
Lansing,  Hugh  H. 
Lansing,  J.  Townsend 


500  State  St.,   Schenectady. 

Johnstown. 

Oswego. 

Oswego. 

Cooperstown. 

Glens  Falls. 

N.  Y.  State  Library,  Albany. 

Broadalbin,  Fulton  Co. 

Broadalbin,  Fulton  Co. 

208  Worth  St.,  Fulton. 
Oneida. 
Hudson  Falls. 
Glens  Falls. 

Syracuse   Public    Library,    Syra- 
cuse. 
Saratoga  Spa. 
Cold  Spring. 
Buffalo. 
Batavia. 

62  Elizabeth  St.,  Utica. 
62  Chancellor  Square,  Utica. 
Manor  Hall,  Yonkers. 
247  Genesee  St.,  Utica. 
Glens  Falls. 
Lawrence,  Nassau  Co. 
Fort  Edward. 
Jamaica,  L.  I. 
350  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn. 
Oswego. 
Schoharie. 
Amsterdam. 
North  Tonawanda. 
Lyons. 

S'helving  Rock. 
Purdy  Station. 
Saratoga  Spa. 

390  West  End  Ave.,  New  York. 
585  E.  178th  St.,  New  York.. 

Champlain. 

Port  Henry. 

Ballston  Spa. 

257  Broadway,  New  York. 

115  Washington  Ave.,  Albany. 

Watervliet. 

Albany. 
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Lapham,  Byron 
Law,  Robert  R. 
Lawrence,   Rev.    Egbert    Charles 

Ph.  IX 
Leeper,  Rev.  J.  L.,  D.  D. 
Le  Fevre,  Hon.  Frank  J. 
Le  Fevre,  Dr.  Sherwood 
Leggett,  George  EL 
Lent,  Andrew  Wright 
Lenz,  George,  Mi.  D. 
Leonard,  Edgar  Cotrell 
Leonard,  Gardner  Cotrell 
LeRoy     de     Chaumont     Chapter, 

D.  A.  R. 
Lesser,  Robert 
Lewis,  Leon  Ray 
Lewis,  Theodore  G. 
Liddle,  Henry  S.,  M.  D. 
Lincoln,  Hon.  Charles  Z. 
Lincoln,  Rev.  Julius  A.  M. 
Lindsley,  Mrs.  Smith  M. 
Little,  Russell  A. 
Locke,  F.  T. 
Lockwood,  Mrs.  Mary  S. 
Lowndes  Arthur,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Lowville  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
Luckhurst,  Mrs.  Charlotte  T. 
Ludlow,  Henry  S. 
Lyttle,  Dr.  E.  W. 

Mace,  Prof.  William  H. 

Manhattan  College 

Maher,  John  L. 

Mann,  Col.  William  D. 

Mlanning,  William  H. 

Marsh,  Homer  P.,  M.  D. 

Marshall,  Charles  A. 

Martin,  "Rev.     Daniel     Hoffman, 

D.  D. 
Mason,  A.  Eugene 
Mason,  Miss  Elizabeth 
MacCracken,     Rev.     Henry     M., 

D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
McAneny,  Hon.  George 
MeCabe,  John  J. 
McCarrol,  HJon.  William 
McClumpha,  Charles  F. 
McCrea,  Jane,  Chapter  D.  A.  R. 


Glens  Falls. 
Cambridge. 

36  University  Place,  Schenectady. 

Kingston. 

New  Paltz. 

Glens  Falls. 

Glens  Falls. 

Newburgh. 

68  Bleeker  St.,  Gloversville. 

Albany. 

Albany. 

Watertown. 

51   Lincoln   St.,   New  Rochelle. 

Hudson  Falls. 

605  Richmond   Ave.,   Buffalo. 

212  Union   St.,   Schenectady. 

523   Ellicott    Square,   Buffalo. 

116  Chandler  St.,  Jamestown. 

35  The  Olbiston,  Utica. 

Glens  Falls. 

Ticonderoga. 

Columbia,   Washington,  D.   C. 

143  E.  37th  St.,  New  York. 

Lowville. 

446  Hulett  St.,   Schenectady. 

Saratoga  Spa. 

Education  Dept.,  Albany. 

127  College  Place,  Syracuse. 

3280  Broadway,  New  York. 

1217  Kemble  St.,  Utica. 

Hague. 

Saratoga  Spa. 

708  James  St.,  Syracuse. 

Saratoga  Spa. 

650  W.  170th  St.,  New  York. 

Glens  Falls. 

41   Greenbush   St.,   Cortland. 

University  Heights,  New  York. 

19  E.  47th  St.,  New  York. 

Glens  Falls. 

758   St.  Marks  St.,   Brooklyn. 

Amsterdam. 

64  Warren   St.,   Glens   Falls. 
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MacDonald,  Benjamin  J. 

McDonald,  William  A. 

Mclntyre,  James  D. 

MicLellan,  Hugh 

McNetton,  Dixon 

McNutt,  Mrs.  Evelyn 

McNutt,  Randolph 

McVicker,  Mrs.  Robert 

Mead,  Leroy  R. 

Menges,  Fred 

Menges,  Mrs.  Frederick 

Meredith,   Mrs.    Louise    Hardjen- 

burg 
Merrell,  A.  J. 
Merritt,  Eidward  I*. 
Merritt,  Ernest  L.,  M.  A. 
Merwin,  Judge  Milton  H. 
Messer,  L.  Franklin 
Michael,  Edward 
Michael,  Myron  J. 
Michigan  State  Library 
Milholland,  Hon.  John  E. 


Miller,  Miss  Helen  L. 

Miller,  John  P. 

Mills,  Miss  Phebe 

Milton,  J.  E. 

Minisink  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

Minisink  Valley  Historica  1  So- 
ciety. 

Mohawk  Valley  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

Molyneux,  Mrs.  Robert  A. 

Montgomery  Co.  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Moore,  Edwin  G. 

Moore,  William  A.,  A.  M. 

Moot,   Hon.  Adelbert 

Morehouse,  Frank  D. 
Morton,       Hon.       Levi     Parsons, 
LL.  D. 

Mosher,  Charles  L. 
Mother  ML  Loretta 
Mott,  Elliott  B. 
Mott,  Hon.  Luther  W. 
Mott,  Hon.  John  T. 


44  Third  St.,  Newburg. 
Gloversville. 

86  North  Broadway,  Yonkers. 
3  W.  29th  St.,  New  York. 
47  N.  34th  St.,  New  York. 
Markeen  Hotel,  Buffalo. 

45  Swan  St.,  Buffalo. 

269  No.  Fulton  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Ticonderoga. 

472  Broadway,  Saratoga  Springs. 

136  Circular  St.,  Saratoga  Spa. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  C'al. 

Geneva. 

Kingston. 

62  Washington  St.,   Gloversville. 

Utica. 

403  Main  St.,  Buffalo. 

618_Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo. 

Kingston. 

Lansing,  Mich. 

305  Mariner  &  Merchant  Build- 
ing, 3rd  and  Chestnut  JSts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

18   Oxford  Road,   New  Hartford. 

95  W.  3rd  St.,  Oswego. 

Glens  Falls. 

Brewerton. 

Goshen. 

Port  Jervis. 

Ilion. 

1622  So.  Salina  St.,  Syracuse. 

Amsterdam. 

Plattsburg. 

54  Laurel  Place,  New  Rochelle. 

Erie   Cou     Savings    Bank    Bldg., 

Buffalo. 
Glens  Falls. 

1500  Rhode  Island    Ave.,    Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
163  Circular  St.,  Saratoga  Spa. 
Ursuline  Academy,  Middletown. 
Oswego. 
Oswego. 
Oswego. 
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Moulthrop,  Samuel  P. 

Mover,  Fayette  E. 

Muiford,  Rev.  Henry  D.  B.,  D.  D. 

Munger,  H.  G. 

Munson,  Samuel  L. 

Nelson,  Ven.  Dr.  Geo.  F. 
Newark  High  School 
Newburgh    Bay    and    the    High- 
lands.    Historical   Society  of 
New  Paltz  State  Normal    School 
New  York  Public  Library 
Nichols,  Edgar  B. 
Noble,  Henry  Harmon 
Noeth,  George  E. 
North  Tonawanda  High  School 
Nottingham,  William 

Odell,   Charles  Mortimer 
Olmsted,  Rt.  Rev.  Chas.  Tyler 
O'Neill,  Louis  F. 
O'Neil,  Mrs.  Mary  V. 
Oneida  Historical  Society 
Oneonta  Normal  School 
Ontario  Co.  Mst.  Society 
Owasco  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
Oppenheim,  Samuel 

Osborne,    Thiomias    Mott,    A.   BL, 

L.  H.  D. 
Osterhout,  Miss  Mary  S. 
Oswego  Dept.  of  Education 
Owen,  Mrs.  William  H. 

Page,  Mrs.  David  B. 
Paine,  Silas  H. 
Paltsits,  Hon.  Victor  H. 
Paradis,  Adrian 
Parry,  Mrs.  John  E. 
Parsons,  John  S. 
Patchogue  Library 
Patterson,  Mortimer  Bliss 
Peabody,   George  Foster,   LL.   D. 
Peck,  Gen.  Theo.  S. 
Peckham,  Stephen  Farnum 
Pell,  Hon.  Howland 


40  Phelps  Ave.,  Rochester. 

Johnstown. 

Upper  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  Co. 

Herkimer. 

Albany. 

416  LaFayette  St.,  New  York. 
Newark. 

Newburgh. 
New  Paltz. 
New  York. 
76  Mohawk  St.,  Cohoes. 


2200  East  Ave.,  Rochester. 

No.  Tonawanda. 

701  Walnut  Ave.,  Syracuse. 

285  Quail  St.,  Albany. 
1101  Park  Ave.,  Utica. 
c/o  County  Bldg.,  Albany. 
122   St.  James  St.,   Kingston. 
TJtica. 
Oneonta. 
Canandaigua. 
Auburn. 

811     Dawson     St.,     Bronx,     New 
York. 

Auburn. 
Hion. 

Oswego. 

70  Chancellor  Square,  Utica. 

157  W.  3d  St.,  Oswego. 

Silver  Bay. 

1855  Morris  Ave.,  New  York. 

Rockaway  Park,  L.  I. 

Glens  Falls. 

Oswego.    '. 

Patchogue. 

Nyack. 

Saratoga  Spa. 

Burlington,  Vt. 

150  Halsey  St.,  Brooklyn. 

25  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
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Penfield,  James  Kedzie 
Pennisylvaniai,   Hfisto^ical   Society 

of 
Pettis,  Hon.  Clifford  R. 
Petti t,  Miss  Catherine  Mary 
Philip   Livingston    Chapter,    Sons 

of  the  Revolution 
Pierce,  Miss  Grace  M. 

Plattsburg  Normal  School 
Plattsburg  Public  Library 
Plimpton,  George  A.,  LL.  D. 
Porter,  Hon.  Peter  A. 
Potter,  Rev.  Clayton  J. 
Poucher,  J.  Wilson,  M.  D. 
Powelson,  Miss  Louise 
Powers,  C.  F. 

Pratt   Institute   Free   Library 
Preston,  David  C. 
Proctor,  Thomas  Redfield 
Pryer,  Charles 

Putnam  Co.   Historical   Society 
Pyrke,  Berne  A. 

Queen    of    the    Rosary    Academy 
Library 

Ray,  Hon.  George  W.,  LL.  D. 

Reeves,  George  W. 

Reist,  Henry  G. 

Reynolds,  Henry  S. 

Reynolds,  V.  Rev.  Fidelis 

Reynolds,  Cuyler 

Richards,  Frederick  B. 

Richfield   Springs   Public  Library 

Richmond,       Charles     Alexander, 

LL.  D. 
Riggs,  James  G.,  Pd.  D. 
Riley,  Hon.  John  B. 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Frances  W. 
Roberts,   Hon.  James  A.,   LL.  D. 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Martha  D. 
Robertson,  Frederick 

Robertson,  D.  L. 
Robison,  Hanford 
Robison,  Mrs.  William 
Rochester   Historical   Society 


Delhi,  Dutchess  Co. 

1300  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
916  Myrtle  Ave.,  Albany. 
Fort  Miller. 

Albany. 

The  Columbia,  14th  &  Girard  Sts., 

Washington,  D.   C. 

Plattsburg. 

Plattsburg. 

70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

North  Tonawanda. 

107  Union   St.,   Schenectady. 

339  Mill  St.,  Poughkeepsie. 

232  E.  Main  St.,  Middletown. 

Schuylerville. 

Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn. 

11  William  St.,  Middletown. 

Utica. 

New  Rochelle. 

Cold  Spring. 

Port  Henry. 


Amityville,  L.  I. 

Norwich,  Chenango  Co. 
Court  BRouse,  Watertown. 
110  Avon  Road,   Schenectady. 
950  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
St.  Bonaventure. 
197  Western  Ave.,  Albany. 
Glens  Falls. 
Richfield  Springs. 

Union  College,  Schenectady. 

Oswego. 

Plattsburg. 

14  Clinton  Place,  Utica. 

257  Broadway,  New  York. 

257  Broadway,  New  York. 

394  Goundry  St.,  North  Tonawan- 

da. 
Glens  Falls. 

6  Front  St.,  Schenectady. 
Massapequa,  L.  I. 
Exposition  Park,  Rochester. 
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Rockwood,  Hon.  Nash 
Roosa,  DeWitt 
Roosevelt,  Hon,  Franklin  D. 
Rosa,  Nelson  W. 
Bosch,  Hon.  Joseph 
Rowe,  Louis  Cass 
Rowe,  Franklin  A. 
Royee,  Mrs.  Caroline  H. 
Rudd,  Hon.  William  P. 
Ryan,  John  J.,  LL.  B. 

Sagoyewatha  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
Samson,  William  H. 
Sanders,  Charles  P. 
Saranac  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
Saratoga  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
Saratoga  Spa  High  School  Public 

Library 
Saratoga    Historical    Society    of, 
Saratoga   Chapter,    Sons     of    the 

American  Revolution 
Satterlee,  Elsther  E. 
Saugerties  Chapter,  D.  A,  R. 
Sawyer,  Rev.  Everett  R.,  D.  D. 
Sawyer,  John  E. 
Sawyer,  Hon.  Samuel  Nelson 
Sawyer,  Willoughby  L. 
Say  re,  Miss  Amelia  V.  R. 
Sayre,  Theodore  S. 
Saxton,  Harold  N. 
Schermerhorn,   Mrs.   Lizzie   Bradt 
Schenectady  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
Schenectady    Co.    Hist.    Society 
Schenck,  Miss  Alice  A. 
Schmid,  Dr.  H.  Ernest 
Schuyler,  Ackley  C. 
Schuyler,  Miss  Fanny 
Scollard,  Clinton,  L.  H.  D. 
Scully,  Mrs.  William  T. 
Sears,  Mrs.  Frank  L. 
Seay,  James  Miller 
Seelye,  Elwin 
lelth,  Walter  R. 
Seneca  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
Seneca  Falls  Historical  Society 
Severance,  Hon.  Frank  H. 
Sexton,  Hon.  Pliney  T.,  LL.  D. 
Sexton,  Mrs.  Pliney  T. 


Saratoga. 

212  Fair  St.,  Kingston. 

Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  Co. 

320  Clinton  St.,  Schenectady. 

Liberty. 

40  E.  Utica  St.,  Oswego. 

Glens  Falls. 

476  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Tweedle  Building,  Albany. 

Medina. 

49  Stevenson  St.,  Seneca  Falls. 

454  Riverside  Drive,  New  York. 

Scotia,  Schenectady. 

Plattsburg. 

200  Caroline  St.,  Saratoga  Spa. 

Saratoga  Spa 
Saratoga  Spa. 

Saratoga  Spa. 

517  W.   Gray  St.,  Elmira. 

172  Main  St.,  Saugerties. 

Hudson  Falls. 

Hudson  Falls. 

Palmyra 

Hudson  Falls. 

1006  Park  Ave.,  Utica. 

310  Genesee  St.,  Utica. 

Slingerlands,  Albany  Co. 

9  Brandywine  Ave.,  Schenectady 

218  Glenwood  Bldg.,  Schenectady. 

Schenectady. 

303  Worth  St.,  Fulton. 

White  Plains. 

333  West  36th  St.,  New  York. 

New  Rochelle. 

Century  Club,  New  York. 

Schuylerville. 

208  Worth  St.,  Fulton. 

17  Horicon  Ave.,  Glens  Falls. 

Lake  George. 

106  Eleventh  Ave.,  Mt,  Vernon. 

Geneva. 

Seneca  Falls 

Buffalo. 

Palmyra. 

Palmyra. 
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Shea,  James  A. 
Shear,  Sylvester  R. 
Shaver,  Mrs.  0.  C. 
Shepherd,  F.  B. 
Shepard,  Miss  Julia  A. 
Sherman,  Karl  M. 
Shriver,  Miss  Gertrude  Ellicott 
Sidway,  Frank  St.  John 
Sidway,  Mrs.  Frank  St.  John 
Silas  Towne  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
Sills,  Rev.  Chas.  Morton,  D.  D. 
Sill,  Rev.  Frederick  S.,  D.  D. 
Sim,  John  R. 

Simpson,  John  Boulton 
Sims,  Clifford  S. 
Singleton,  J.  Edward 
Sister  M.  Ignatia 
Sister  M.  Margaret 

Sister  Mary  Patricia 

Skahasegao  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
Skenandoah  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
Skinner,  Avery  W. 
Slade,  John  A. 

Slade,  Mrs.  Emma  H. 
Smith,  Abram  D. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Abram  D. 
Smith,  Ernest  E. 
Smith,  James  F. 
Snitzler,  Mrs.  John  H. 

Sohmer,  Hon.  William 
Spalding,  Chas.  A. 
Spalding,  Rev.  George  B.,  Jr. 
Spencer,        Cnarle®        Worthen, 
Ph.  D. 

Spencer,  Miss  Jane  L. 
Sprague,  Wilbur  B. 
Spraker,  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Squires,  Eben  H.  P. 
Staekpole,  George  F. 
St.  Clare,  Rev.  C.  C. 
Stanton,  Hon.  Lucius  M. 
Steele  Memorial  Library 


1904  James  St.,  Syracuse. 

Poughkeepsie. 

30  The  Olbiston,  Utica. 

98  W.  5th  St.,  Oswego. 

Oneida. 

953  Paulding  St.,  Peekskill. 

East  Creek,  Herkimer  Co. 

37  Oakland  Place,  Buffalo. 

37  Oakland  Place,  Buffalo. 

Mexico. 

Trinity  Rectory,  Geneva. 

Cohoes. 

Amsterdam  Ave.,   cor.   138th  St., 

New  York. 
Sagamore-on-Lake   George, 
c/o  D.  &  H.  Co.,  Albany. 
Glens  Falls. 

Holy  Angel's  Academy,   Buffalo. 
Ladycliff       Academy,      Highland 

Falls. 
St.  Patrick's  Ac.   School,  Rouses 

Point. 
Lima,  Livingston  Co. 
Oneida. 

Mexico,  Oswego  Co. 
10   Citizens'  Bk.  Bldg.,   Saratoga 

Spa. 
332  W,  87th  St.,  New  York. 
Fultonville. 
Fultonville. 

Boys'  H|igh  School,  Brooklyn. 
S.  Hartford, 
care   of   Snitzler    Adv.    Co.,   256 

Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
75  William  St.,  New  York. 
Saugerties. 
Stonington,  Conn. 

114  Fitz  Randolph  Road,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 
239  East  First  St.,  Oswego. 
13  Elizabeth  St.,  Utica. 
Palatine  Bridge. 
White  Plains. 
Riverhead. 
Port  Henry. 

896  Broadway,  New  York. 
Elmira. 
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Steers,  Mrs.  Katherine:  V. 
Stephens,  W.  Hudson 
Stevens,  Miss  Harriet  E. 
Stevenson,  Miss  Helen  G.,  Ph.  B. 
Stillman,  William  Olin,  M.  D. 
Lord  Stirling  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
Stoddard,   S.  R. 
Stover,  Dr.  Charles 
Stowe,   Rev.   Wilbur  Fiske 
Strong,  Hon.  Alonzo  P. 
Stuart,  Henry  Clarence 
Stump,  Mrs.  Herman 
Sturges,  James  V. 
Stupplebeen,  Charles  A. 
Sullivan,  Hermon  E. 
Sutro,    Theodore 
Swartwout,  P.  Robert 
Syracuse  Public  Library 

Tait,  George 

Tallmjadge,    Henry    Overing 

Tate,  Lewis  A. 

Tawasentha  Chapter,   D.  A.  R. 

Tefft,  Miss  Frances  A. 

T'efft,  Richard  0. 

Teller,  Myron  S. 

Tennant,  Horace  G. 

Tewey,  Miss  Margaret  M. 

Thayer,  Stephen  H. 

Thompson,  Alfred  C. 

Thompson,  Miss  Annie  S. 

Thompson,    Charles  Bothwell 

Throop,  Charles  ML 

Thornton,  Mrs.  C.  H. 

Tibbits,  Miss  Mary  Edla 

Tillotson,  B.  H. 

Tinning,  Mrs.  Cornelia  Stevens 

Tinstman,  B.  E. 

Tipling,  Chas.  A.,  LL.  B. 

Todd,  Hiram,  C. 

Troy  Public  Library 

Turner,  Mrs.  W.  H. 

Tuttle,  George  F. 

Tuttle,  Mrs.  George  F. 


606  Liberty  St.,  Schenectady. 

Lowville,  Lewis  Co. 

142  West  Seneca  St.,  Oswego. 

118  Main  St.,  Ossining. 

287  State  St.,  Albany. 

63  Middletown  St.,  Jamaica. 

Glens  Falls. 

Amsterdam. 

167  Clinton  Ave.,  Kingston. 

311   State  St.,   Schenectady. 

450  Riverside  Drive,  New  York. 

Bel-Air,  Harford  Co.,  Md. 

Geneseo. 

Glens  Falls. 

Whitehall. 

320  W.  102nd  St.,  New  York. 

105  So.  Division  St.,  Peekskill. 

Syracuse. 

336  Glen  St.,  Glens  Falls. 

80  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

Gloversville. 

Slingerlands. 

Hudson  Falls. 

Hudson  Falls. 

280  Wall  St.,  Kingston. 

Schoharie. 

60  Main  St.,  Irvington-on-Hudson 

12   Windsor    Terrace,    Yonkers. 

Brockport. 

78   Livingston   Ave.,  Yonkers. 

Glens  Falls. 

Schoharie. 

70  Ridge  St.,  Glens  Falls. 

34  Brookside  Place,  New  Rochelle. 

126  Ei.  Park  St.,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

18  Glenwood  Blvd.,  Schenectady. 

Glens  Falls. 

1  Bridge  Plaza,  Long  Island  City. 

Saratoga  Spa. 

Troy. 

65  St.  James  St.,  Kingston. 

Plattsburg. 

Plattsburg. 


Underwood,  Henry  C. 


Penn  Yan. 
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University   of  Michigan,   General 

Library 
Utica  Public  Library 

Van  Alstine,  Sanford  D. 
Van  Buren,  Miss  Catherine  G. 
Van  Buskirk,  Miss  Frances  L. 
Van  Camp,  Frederick  W. 
Van  Campen,  C.  H. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Miss  Anne  S. 
Van  Cortlandt,  James  S. 
Van  Dewater,  Arthur 
VanderVeer,  A.,  M.  D. 
Van  Hee,  Daniel  L. 
Van  Home,  C.  F. 
Van  Kirk,  Hon.  C.  C. 
Van  Laer,  Arnold  J.  F. 
Vann,  Hon.  Irving  G. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs,  Schuyler 
Van  Santvoord,  Seymour 
Van  VLiet,  George  Stockwell 
Van  Voast,  Horace  S. 
Van  Wormer,  Rodney 
Vermilyea,  Miss  Helen  F. 
Viele,  Miss  Kathlyne  K. 
Vosburgh,  Royden  W. 
Vrooman,  Col.  John  W. 
Vrooman,  Mrs.  John  W. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Utica. 

148  Main  St.,  Palmyra. 
Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 
65  River  St.,  Saranac  Lake. 
Fine  View. 

328  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Manor  House,   Croton-on-Hudson. 
Croton-on-Hudson. 
184  Madison  Ave.,  Flushing. 
28  Eagle  St.,  Albany. 
236  Dartmouth  St.,  Rochester. 
Glen,  Montgomery  Co. 
Greenwich. 

433  Western  Ave.,  Albany. 
454  James  St.,  Syracuse. 
9  W.  10th  St.,  New  York. 
Troy. 

Staatsburgh. 

511  State  St.,  Schenectady. 
Argyle. 

298  Saratoga  St.,  Cohoes. 
357  Park  Ave.,  Yonkers. 
13  Lenox  Place,  New  Brighton. 
Herkimer. 
Herkimer. 


Waddell,  Miss  Helen 
Wadsworth,  Mrs.  David 
Wait,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Wait,  John  C. 
Wait,  William 
Wakeman,  Abram 
Wallander,  A.  H. 
Waliin,  Wm.  J. 
Walters,  Mrs.  Katherine  P. 
Walton,  Alonzo  Paige 
Waldron,  Charles  N. 
Walton,  Charles 
Ward,  Hon.  Geo.  W. 
Warner,   Clarence  Macdonald 
Warner,  J.  B.  Y. 
Warner,  Walter  A. 
Warren,  E.  Burgess 
Warren,  Edward  S. 


Hoosick  Falls. 

196  Genesee  St.,  Auburn. 

Hudson  Falls, 

233  Broadway,  New  York. 

237  Smith  St.,  Peekskill. 

96  Water  St.,  New  York. 

168  Park  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon. 

16  Livingston  Ave.,  Yonkers. 

68  Warren  St.,  Glens  Falls. 

26  Front  St.,  Schenectady. 

Union  College,  Schenectady. 

Kingston. 

Little  Falls. 

Napanee,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Scottsville. 

Whitehall. 

The  Sagamore,  Lake  George. 

20  Lincoln  Parkway,  Buffalo. 
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Warren,  Mrs.  Edward  Stevens 

Warren,  Oscar  Leroy 

Warren,  Win.  Y. 

Warwick  Historical  Society 

Waterbury,  W.  H. 

Waterloo  Union  School 

Watkins,  DeLancey  W. 

Watkins,  Mrs.  Thomas  D. 

Watrous,  Harry  W. 

Watrous,  Mrs.  Harry  W. 

Watson,  Mjiss  Lucy  Carlile 

Webster,  W.  B.,  M.  D. 

Weed,  Hon.  Geo.  S. 

Weed,  Hon.  Smith  M. 

Wells,  Frederick  H. 

Wemple,  Hon.  William  W. 

West,  Arthur  F. 

West,  Charles  F. 

West,  Elmer  J. 

Weston,  Albert  T.,  M.  D. 

Westover,  Myron  N. 

Wetmore,  Edmund,  LL.  D. 

Wheat,  Benjamin  P. 

Wheeler,  Hon.  Charles  B.,  LL.  D. 

Wheelock,  Charles  F.,  LL.  D. 

Wheelock,  Edward,  M.  D. 

White,  Wm.  Pierrepont 

Wickes,  Charles  E. 

Wickes,  Frank  B. 

Wightman,  Orrin  Sage,  M.  D. 

Wilder,  Frank  J. 

Wiley,  George  M. 

Willard        Mountain        Chapter, 

D.  A.  R. 
Willard,  James  LeBaron 
Willey,  Rev.  John  H. 
Williams,  Charles  Spencer 
Williams  College 
Williams,  Chauncey  P. 
Williams,  Hon.  Clark 
Williams,  David 
Williams,  Sherman,  Pd.  D. 
Willis,  Clarence 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Wing,  Ashael  R. 
Winston,  James  0. 
Wiswell,  Leon  0. 


20  Lincoln  Parkway,  Buffalo. 

White  Plains. 

271  Porter  Ave.,  Buffalo. 

Warwick. 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Waterloo. 

23  Washington  Ave.,  Schenectady. 

425  Genesee  St.,  Utica. 

145  W.  58th  St.,  New  York. 

Hague-on-Lake  George. 

270  Genesee  St.,  Utica. 

Schuylerville. 

Plattsburg. 

Plattsburg. 

41  DeKalb  Ave.,  White  Plains. 

Schenectady. 

Lake  George. 

300  Glen  St.,  Glens  Falls. 

Glens  Falls. 

204  West  86th  St.,  New  York. 

Schenectady. 

34  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

Saratoga  Spa. 

Supreme  Court  Chambers,  Buffalo 

Education  Dept.,  Albany. 

26  Gibbs  St.,  Rochester. 

2800  Whitesboro  St.,  Utica. 

New  Hamburg. 

Ticonderoga. 

113  W.  78th  St.,  New  York. 

46  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

Education  Dept.,  Albany. 

Greenwich. 

194  Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn. 

311  So.  Graham  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Hudson. 

Williamstown,  Mass. 

284  State  St.,  Albany. 

293  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

427  11th  Ave.,  New  York. 

Glens  Falls. 

1  Liberty  St.,  Bath. 

52  Warren  St.,  Glens  Falls. 

118  East  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Fort  Edward. 

Kingston. 

Education  Dept.,  Albany. 


, 
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Witherbee,  Hon.  Walter  C. 
Witherill,  0.  B. 
Wood,  Frank  H. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Joseph  S. 
Woodward,  Hon.  John 
Wooley,  J.  S. 
Warden,  Edwin  J. 
Wotherspoon,       Major       General 
William  Wallace 

Wright,  Harold  A. 
Wright,  Miss  Abbie  A. 
Wright,  Mrs.   Jennie   Esmond 
Wright,  Tobias  A. 
Wyckoff,  Mrs.  Alice  Brooks 
Wiltsie,  Charles  Hastings 
Wyer,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Col.     Marinus     Willett     Chapter, 

D.  A.  R. 
Wyer,  James  I.,  Jr. 


Port  HJenry. 

12  Elm  St.,  Glens  FaUs. 

Education  Dept.,  Albany. 

135  Second  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Appellate  Division,  Buffalo. 

Ballston  Spa. 

Lake  George. 

Dept.   of  Public  Works,   Capitol 

Albany. 
R,  D.  4,  Fulton. 
Hudson  Falls. 

Saratoga  Spa,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 
150  Bleecker  St.,  New  York. 
Elmira. 

123  Plymouth  Ave.,  Rochester. 
42  Franklin  St.,  Auburn. 

Frankfort. 

N.  Y.  State  Library,  Albany. 


Yeisley,  Rev.   George  Conrad, 

D.  P.  Hfudson. 

Yonkers   Historical   and  Liibtrary 

Association  Yonkers. 

Young,  Alonzo  M.  Johnstown. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION 


Abrams,  Alfred  >W. 

Adams,  John  S. 

Ainsworth,  Hon.  Danforth  E. 

Barcus,  James  Q. 

Blackburn,  John  T.  D. 

Brandow,  Rev.  John  Hi. 

Cameron,  Edward  ML 

Cameron,  Frederick  W. 

Canfield,  Von  Beck 

Cardoze,  Frederic  T. 

Carmody,  Thomas 

Chester,  Hon.  Alden 

Clarke,  John  M.,  LL.  D.,  Ph. 

Corwith,  Frederick  E. 

Culver,   Charles  Mortimer,  Ml  D.Sims,  Clifford  S. 


Albany. 

Judson,  Miss  Katherine  Berry 
Lansing,  Mrs.    Catherine    Ganse- 

voort 
Lansing,  J.  Townsend 
Leonard,  Edgar  Cotrell 
Leonard,  Gardner  Cotrell 
Lyttle,  Dr.  E.  W. 
Munson,  Samuel  L. 
Odell,  Charles  Mortimer 
O'Neil,  Louis  F. 
Pettis,  Hon.  Clifford  R. 
Philip  Livingston  Chapter,  S.  of  R 
D.Reynolds,   Cuyler 

Rudd,  Hon.  William  P. 


Decker,  Hon.  Martin  S. 
Downing,  Augustus  S. 
Fiero,  Hon.  James  Newton 
Finegan,  Thomas  EL 
Finley,  John  H.,  LL.  D. 
Gallup,  F.  A.,  A.  M. 
Gilbert,  Charles  N. 
Gilbert,  Frank  Bi. 
Hiausmann,  Philip  Wm. 
Hill,  Albert  Clark,  Ph.  D. 
Horner,  Harlan  Hoyt 


Stillman,  William  Olin,  M.  D. 
Vander  Veer,  A.,  M.  D. 
Van  Laer,  Arnold  J.  F. 
Wheeler,  Edward  J.,  Ph.  D. 
Wheelock,  Charles  F.,  LL.  D. 
Wiley,  George  M. 
Williams,  Chauncey  P. 
Wiswell,  Leon  0. 
Wood,  Frank  H. 
Wotherspoon,     Maj.     Gen.     Wm. 
Wallace 


Hopkins,   Rev.   William  Herman, Wyer,  James  I.,  Jr. 
D.  D. 


Crandall,  William  Henry 


Alfred. 


Amenia. 


Codding,  G.  H.,  M.  D. 
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Amity  viUe. 

Queen  of  the  Rosary  Academy  Library 

Amsterdam. 

Bartlett,  Edward  0.  Hand,  Hon.  Edward  J. 

Bell,  Charles  El  Hartley,  Robert  ML 

Bell,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Kline,  Win.  J. 

Bell,  Miss  S.  Louise  MlcClumpha,  Charles  F. 

Chalmers,  Arthur  A.  Mont.  Co.  Hist.  Society 

Chalmers,  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Stover,  Dr.  Charles 
French,  Charles  Edward 

Anandale. 
Hopson,  Rev.  George  B.,  D.  D. 

Apalachin. 

Catlin,  Major  General  Isaac  S. 

Afton. 
Cunahunta  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

Antwerp. 

Augsbury,  Mrs.  Willard  S. 

Argyle. 
Conway,  John  B.  Van  Wormer,  Rodney 

Auburn. 

Adams,  Rev.  John  Quincy  Owosco  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

Cayuga  Co.  Hist.  Society  Wadsworth,  Mrs.  David 

Osborne,   Thomas  M^ott,  A.  B.       Wyer,  Mrs.  Frederick 

Babylon. 

Eaton,  James  W. 

Ballston  Spa. 
L'Amoreaux,  Hon.  J.  S.  Wooley,  J.  S. 

Batavia, 
Kennedy,  John  Deo-on-go-wa  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
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Bath. 

Willis,  Clarence 


Belmont. 


Brown,  Hon.  Charles  H. 


Bixby,  W.  K. 


Grubel,  H.   G. 


Milton,  J.  E. 


Bolton  Landing. 


Boonville. 


Brewerton. 


Broadalbin. 

Judson,  William  Pierson  Judson,  Mrs.  William  Pierson 


Thompson,  Alfred  C. 


Brockport. 

State  Normal  School. 


Brooklyn. 


Adams,  Henry  Sherman 
Baldwin,   Stephen  C. 
Brooklyn  Public  Library 
Battle  Pass  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
Carman,  Nelson  G. 
Close,  Stuart,  M.  D. 
Diefendorf,  Warren  T. 
Ditmas,  Charles  Andrew 
Dorlamm,   George 
Eilers,  Frederic  Anton 
Fairley,  William 
Friederang,  Maximilian  F. 


Hjam,  Charles 
Heermance,  Van  Ness 
Jackson,  Rev.  T.  G.,  D.  D. 
Manuel  Training  High  School 
McCarroll,  Hon.  William 
Peckham,  Stephen  Farnum 
Potts,  Charles  Edwin 
Pratt  Institute  Free  Library 
Putnam,  Hon.  Harrington,  LL.  D. 
Smith,  Ernest  E. 
Tracy,  Ira  Otis,  M.  D. 
Willard,  James  LeBaron 


Buffalo. 


Alexander,  Hon.  D.  S.,  LL.  D. 
Bartlett,  Eugene  M. 
Boxall,  George  H. 
Cook,  Dr.  Joseph  T. 
Colton,  Rt,  Rev.  Chas.  H. 


Cornell,  Douglas 
Emerson,  George  D. 
Goodyear,  Bradley 
Haight,  Hon.  Albert 
Hayes,  Harold  A. 
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Hill,  Hon.  Henry  Wayland 
Holy  Angels'  Academy 
Horton,  Mrs.  John  Miller 
Hurd,  Arthur  W.,  M.  D. 
Sister  M.  Ignatia 
Jewett,  Hon.  Edgar  B. 
Kennedy,  Hugh 
Kings  Co.  Hist.  Society,  Inc. 
Lewis,  Theodore  G. 
Lincoln,  Hon.  Charles  Z. 
McNutt,  Mrs.  Evelyn 
McNutt,  Randolph 


Messer,  L.  Franklin 
Michael,  Edward 
Mloot,  Hbn.  Adelbert 
Severance,  Hon.  Frank  H. 
Sidway,  Frank  St.  John 
Sidway,  Mlrs.  Frank  St.  John 
Warren,  Mrs.  Edward  S. 
"Warren,  Edward  Stevens 
Warren,  William  Y. 
Wheeler,  Hon.  Charles  B. 
Woodward,  Hbn.  John 


Cambridge. 
Ingraham,  Charles  A.,  M.  D.  Law,  Robert  R. 


Camden. 


Camden  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 


Granger,  Miss  A.  P. 
Ontario  Co.  Hist.  Society 


Cleaveland,  Frank  N. 


Bloodgood,  Clarence  E. 


Canandaigua. 

Branson,  Miss  F.  M. 

Canton. 

CatskilL 

Chase,  Hon.  Emory  A. 


Champlain. 
LaFountaine,  Hon.  Louis  C. 


Bristol,  John  I.  D. 


Hunt,  Miss  M.  Berna 


Charppaqua. 


Chatham. 


Chazy. 
Fairbank,  Alexander  W.,  M.  D. 
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Chelsea-on-Hudson. 

Cole,  Charles  K.,  M.  D. 

Cherry  Valley. 
Cherry  Valley  Chapter,  D.  A.  K. 

Cincinnatus. 
Clapp,  Morris  B. 

Cleveland. 

Gallagher,  James 

Cohoes. 

Nichols,  Edgar  B.  Yermilyea,  Miss  H(elen  F. 

Sill,  Rev.  Frederick  S,,  D.  D. 

Cold  Spring. 

Haldane,  Mfrss  Mary  H.  Putman  Co.  Hist.  Society 

Kemble,  Gouverneur 

Cooperstown. 

Johnson,  "W.  D.  Village  Club  and  Library 

Cooperstown  High  School 

Cortland. 

Collins,  Halsey  M.  State      Normal      and      Training 

Duffey,  Edwin  School 

Mason,  Miss  Elizabeth 

Croton-on-Hudson, 

Van  Cortlandt,  Miss  Anna  S:.       Van  Cortlandt,  James  S. 

Delhi. 

Penfield,  James  Kedzie 

Ekst  Creek. 

Beardslee,  Roosevelt  Shriver,  Miss  Gertrude  E. 

Beardslee,  Mrs.  Roosevelt 

East  Greenbush. 

Bates,  Edward  W. 
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East  Springfield. 

General  James   Clinton   Chapter, 
D.  A.  It. 

Elmira. 

Satterlee,  Esther  E.  Steele  Memorial  Library 

Wyckoff,  Mrs.  Alice  Brooks 


Noble,  Henry  Harmon 

Falconer. 

Crosby,  Hon.  Harley  N. 
Edson,  Walter  H. 

Fine  View. 

Van  Camp,  Frederick  W. 

FishMll-on-Hudson. 

Davidson,  Silvanns  Miller 

Flushing. 

Van  Dewater,  Arthur 

Forestport. 
Auringer,  Rev.  0.  C. 

Fort  Ann. 
Baker,  Frederick  I. 

Fort  Miller. 

Pettit,  Mss  Catherine  Mary         DeGarmio,  Miss  Susan  Stewart 

Fredonia. 

Darwin  B.  Baker  Library  Assn.     State  Normal  School 
Holcombe,  Miss   Catherine   C. 

Frankfort. 

Col.    Marinus  ,  Willett     Chapter 
D.  A.  R, 
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Fort  Edward. 

Banker,  Dr.  Silas  J.  King,  Mrs.  Joseph  E. 

Bunnell,  A.  HI.  Wing,  Ashael  R. 

Fulton. 

Schenck,  Miss  Alice  A.  Wright,  Harold  A. 

Sears,  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Kayendatsyona  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

Fultonville. 

Smith,  Abrami  D.  Smith,  Mrs.  Abram  D. 

Garden  City. 
Ferris,  Morris  P.  Ferris,  Van  Wyck 

Garrison-on-Hudson. 
Chorley,  Rev.  E.  Clowes 

Geneseo. 

Sturges,  James  V. 

Geneva. 

Bean,  Charles  D.,,  LL.  D.  Seneca  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

Sills,  Rev.  Charles  Morton  D.  D. 

Glens  Falls. 

.  Furness,  Charles  V. 

Adamson,  W.  H.  Glens  Falls  High  School 

Barber,  Junius  E.  Gourley,  N.  R. 

Bullard,  Charles  E.  Griffith,  Elbert  W.,  Ph.  D. 

Bullard,  Frederick  H.  Gunn,  Franklin  F. 

Carson,  Charles  H.  Holden,  BCon.  James  A. 

Carson,  Russell  M.  L.  Hbopes,  Maurice 

Carter,  Robert  C.  Horton,  Dr.  Claude  A. 
Caughey,  Rev.  John  Lyon,  D.  D.Howard,  Hon.  Hjarry  A. 

Colvin,  Hlon.  Addison  B.  Hunt,  William  J.,  M.  D. 

Coolidge,  Thomas  SI  Hyde,  Louis  Fiske 

Crandall  Library  Irish,  Edward  F. 

Cunningham,  Col.  J.  L.  Jane  McCrea  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

Curtis,  Miss  May  Belle  Jeffers,  Henry  L. 

Demarest,  Dr.  S.  A.  Jones,  Lewis  A. 

Fielding,  Dr.  Fred  G.  Kellogg,  Hon.  J.  Augustus 

Foulds,  Dr.  Thos.  H.  King,  Charles  F. 
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Lapham,  Byron  Singleton,  J.  Edward 

Le  Fevre,  Dr.  Sherwood  Stoddard,  S.  R. 

Leggett,  George  Hj.  Stupplebeen,  Charles  A. 

Little,  Russell  A;.  Tait,  George 

Mason,  A.  Eugene  Thompson,    Charles  Blothwell 

McCabe,  John  J.  Thornton,  Mrs.  C.  H. 

Mills,  Miss  Phebe  Tinstman,  B.  E. 

Morehouse,  Frank  D.  Walters,  Mrs.  Katherine  P. 

Parry,  Mrs.  John  E.  West,  Charles  F. 

Richards,  Frederick  B.  West,  Elmer  J. 

Robertson,  D.  L.  Williams,  Sherman,  Pd.  D. 

Rowe,  Franklin  A.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 

Seay,  James  Miller  Witherill,  0.  B. 

Gloversville. 

Clemans,  Dr.  Sylvester  C.  Estee,  James  A. 

McDonald,  William  A.  Lenz,  George,  M.  D. 

Meritt,  Ernest  L.  DeLamater,  Mrs.  Radcliff 
Tate,  Lewis  A. 

Gouveneur. 

Dolan,  James  C. 

Goshen. 

Goshen  Library  &  Hist.  Society    Minisink  Chapter,  D.  A.  % 

Greenwich. 
Willard  Mt,  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

Granville. 
Hewitt,  Fred  W, 

Hague. 
Mann,  Col.  William  D.  Watrous,  Mrs.  Harry  W. 

Hamilton. 
Allen,  Freeman  H.,  Ph.  D.  Colgate  University  Library 

Hamlin. 
Craig,  Charles  S.,  M.  D. 

Hartford. 

Ingalsbe,  Miss  Myra  L. 
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Hempstead. 
Hempstead  High  School 

Herkimer. 


Vrooman,  Mjrs.  John  W. 
Vrooman,  Col.  John  W. 
Earl,  Robert 
Herkimer  Co.  Hist.  Society 


Munger,  H.  G. 
Bell,  Hon.  Charles 
General  Nicholas  Herkimer  Chap- 
ter, D.  A.  R. 


Highland  Falls. 


Sister     M.     Margaret,     Ladycliff 
Academy 


Beckett,  James  A. 


Acker,  Milo  M. 


Hoosick  Falls. 

Waddell,  Miss  Helen 

Hornell. 


Hudson  Falls. 


Broughton,  Harry  L. 
Burnham,  Stewart  Henry 
Denton,  Mjrs.  Elizabeth 
Derby,  Archibald  S. 
Derby,  H|on.  John  H. 
Dwyer,  Major  John 
Higley,  Brodie  G. 
Howland,  Fired  D. 
Ingalls,  George  A. 
Ingalsbe,  Hon.  Grenville  M. 


Ingalsbe,  Mrs.  Franc  G. 

Kellogg,  Rev.  Charles  D.,  D.  D. 

Lewis,  Leon  Ray 

Sawyer,  Rev.  Everett  R.,  D.  D. 

Sawyer,  John  E. 

Sawyer,  Willoughby  L. 

Tefft,  Miss  Frances  A. 

Tefft,  Richard  C. 

Wait,  Mrs.  J.  W. 

Wright,  Miss  Abbie  A. 


Hudson, 

Williams,  Charles  Spencer  Yeisley,  Rev.  George  Conrad,  D.D. 

Clapper,  Frank  S. 

Huntington. 
Huntington  Hist.  Society 

Hyde  Park. 

Roosevelt,  Hon.  Franklin  D. 

Hion. 

Callan,  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Osterhout,  Miss  Mary  S. 

Mohawk  Valley  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
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Irvington-on-Hudson. 

Tewey,  Miss  Margaret  M. 

Ithaca. 

Bristol,  George  P.  Faust,  Albert  Bernhardt,  Ph.  D. 

Church,  Irving  P.  Griffis,  William  Elliot,  D.  D. 

Hazard,  Miss  Blanche  E. 

Jamaica. 

Foote,  Miss  Anna  Elizabeth  Crane,  Frederick 

King  Manor  Assn.  Lord  Sterling  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

Jamestown. 

Biroadhead,  Miss  Stella  F.  Lincoln,  A.  M.,  Rev.  Julius 

Johnstown. 

Carroll,  Fred  Linus  Mover,  Fayette  E. 

Ellsworth,  Rev.  Wolcott  W.  Young,  Alonzo  M. 

Johnstown  Hist.  Society 

Katonah. 

Covey,  George  H. 

Kenwood,  Oneida  Co. 

Hull,  Philip  M. 

Kingston. 

Atkins,  Du  Bois  G.  Hasbrouck,  J.  DePuy  LL.  D. 

Betts,  Hon.  James  A.  Higginson,  Rear  Admiral  Francis 

Canfield,  Palmer  A.  J. 

Chase,  Rev.  Piatt  N.,  Ph.  D.  Leeper,  Rev.  J.  L.,  D.  D. 

Clearwater,  Hon.  Alphonso  T.  Merritt,  Edward  L. 

Cole,  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Michael,  Myron  J. 

Dodds,  Rev.  R.  C,  D.  D.  O'Neil,  Mrs.  Mary  V. 

Elting,  Philip  Stowe,  Rev.  W.  F. 

Everett,  Maj.  James  Hervey  Teller,  Myron  S. 

Fowler,  Everett  Turner,  Mjrs.  W.  H. 

Fowler,  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Walton,   Charles 

Hasbrouck,  Hon.  Gilbert  D.  B.  Winston,  James  0. 

Lake  George, 

Seelye,   Elwin  West,  Arthur  F. 

Warren,  E.  Burgess  Worden,  Edwin  J. 
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Lake  Katrine. 
Brink,  Theo. 

Lawrence. 

King,  Fred  DaLancey 

Liberty. 
Bosch,  Hon.  Joseph 

Lima. 
Skahasegao  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

Little  Falls. 

Astenrogen  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.       Gilbert,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Gilbert,  J.  J.  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Ward 

Lockport. 

Belknap,  Emmet 

Long  Island  City. 
Tipling,   Chas.  A. 

Lowville. 
Stephens,  W.  Hudson  Lowville  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

I<yons. 
Betts,  Charles  H.  Knapp,  Hon.  Clyde  W. 

Marbletown. 
Bevier,  Miss  Margaret  S. 

Massapequa,  L.  I. 
Robison,  Mrs.  William 

Medina. 
Ryan,  John  J.,  LL.  D. 

Mexico. 
Skinner,  Avery  W.  Silas  Towne  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

Middleburgh. 
Beekman,  Hon.  Dow 
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Middletown. 

Mother  M.  Loretta  *       Preston,  David  C. 

Powelson,  Mss  Louise  Ursaline  Academy 


Cooley,  Dr.  James  S. 
Blauvelt,  Georgia 


Mineola. 
Monsey. 


Mount  Kisco. 

Carpenter,  Hon.  Francis  M.  Barkley,  James  A. 

■-<■-.    -,17 fi 

Mt.  Vernon. 

Bronx  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.  Selth,  Walter  R. 

Granger,  William  A.,  D.  D.  Wallander,  A.  H. 

McVickar,  Mrs.  Robert  Wood,  Mrs.  Joseph  S. 

Newark. 

Newark  High  School 

Newburgh. 

Anthony,  Walter  C.  Lent,  Andrew  Wright 

Historical  Society    of   NewburghMacDonald,  Benjamin  J. 
Bay  and  the  Highlands 

New  Brighton. 
Vosburgh,  Royden  W. 

New  Hamburg. 
Wickes,  Charles  E. 

New  Hartford. 

Miller,  Miss  Helen  E. 

New  Paltz. 

Bliss,  John  C,  Pd.  D.  New  Paltz  State  Normal  School 

Le  Fevre,  Hon.  Frank  J. 

New  Rochelle. 

Archibald,  Harry  A.  Lesser,  Robert 

Carville,  Miss  Katherine  J.  C.  Pryer,  Charles 

Hays,  Eugene  D.  Schuyler,  Miss  Fanny 

Moore,  William  A.,  A.  M.  Tibbits,  Miss  Mary  Edla 
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New  York  City. 


Abbatt,  William 
Arthur,  Miss  L.  Louise 
Atkins,  Miss  Kate 
Atkins,  Hon.  T.  Astley 
Alexander,  Ghas.  B. 
Bailey,  Theodoras,  M.  D. 
Barber,  Arthur  'William,  LL. 
Barney,  Edgar  S.,  So.  D. 
Barnhart,   John  Hendley,   A. 

M.  D. 
Batcheller,  George  Clinton 
Baruch,  Mrs.  Simon 
Beach,  Edward  Stevens 
Beard,  Curtis  J. 
Beer,  George  Lewis 
Bell,  Clark,  LL.  D. 
Bennet,  Hon.  William  S. 
Bridgman,  Miss  Anne  T. 
Brown,  Ernest  C. 
Bruce,  Robert 
Burroughs,  John  H. 
Callan,  Peter  A.,  M.  D. 
Carpenter,  Charles  W. 
Carrington,  Augustus  B. 
Carvalbo,  S.  S'. 
Champion,  Charles  S. 
Channing,  J.  Parke 
Chase,  George 
Cheney,  Hon,  0.  H. 
Chesebrough,  Robert  A. 
Clews,  Hon.  Henry 
Clinch,  Hlon.  Edward  S. 
Clute,  Jesse  H. 
Colonial  Dames  of  America 
Columbia  University  Library 
Coffin,  Charles  A. 
Colvin,  Andrew 
Comstock,  Hon.  Anthony 
Cortelyou,  Hon,  George  B. 
Cox,  Mrs.  Wilmot  Townsend 
Crandall,  Dr.  Floyd  M. 
Crimmins,  H|on.  John  D. 
Crisp,  W.  Benton 
Cross,  Dr.  Andrew  Jay 
Crossett,  Mayor  Frederick  M. 
Crothers,  Miss  Rachel 


Cruikshank,  Frederick  R. 

Curtis,  Hon.  George  M. 

Curtiss,  Benjamin  DeForest 

Danforth,  Loomis  L.,  M.  D. 

Davies,  Julien  Tappen 

Davies,  Richard  T. 
M.Davis,  Miss  Alice 

Dawson,  Edgar 
M.,Day,  Benjamin 

DeBoer,  L.  P. 

DeKoven,  Mrs.  Anna  F. 

Delafield,  Lewis  L. 

de  la  Montanye,  James 

Denman,  Frederick  H. 

Denslow,  Herbert  M.,  D.  D. 

Diehl,  Hon.  Clarence  A. 

Doherty,  Henry  L. 

Dorrance,  Charles  Pierson 

Dougherty,  Hon.  J.  Hampden 

Douglass,  James,  LL.  D. 

Dowling,  Hon.  Victor  J.,  LL.  D. 

Dows,  Henry  A. 

DuBois,  Charles  A. 

Dudley,,  Miss  Marguerite  A.,  R.  N. 

Dunn,  Gano 

Dunn,  Henry  E. 

Dunning,  William  B.,  D.  S. 

Dutton,  E.  P. 

Earp,  Wilbur  F. 

Ehrhorn,  Oscar  W. 

Ellis,  George  W. 

Elsberg,  Hon.  Nathaniel  A. 

Empire  State  Society,  S.  A.  R. 

Enyart,  H.  Shugart 

Erganian,  John  K.,  D.  D.  S. 

Estes,  Webster  C. 

Farrington,  William  H. 

Fay,  Miss  Amy 

Fish,  Stuyvesant 

Flagler,  John  Haldane 

Fordham  Herbert  L. 

Francis,  Lewis  W. 

Francis,  Rev.  Lewis,  D.  D. 

Fulton,  Louis  M. 

Gilman,  Hon.  Theodore  P. 

Gilpin,  C.  Monteith,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
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Halsey,  Francis  W. 

Hartley,  Mrs.  Frances  G. 

Hayden,  Henry  W. 

Hiealy,  A.  Augustus 

Hill,  Edward  B. 

Jones,  Mm   Oliver  Livingston 

Knickerbocker  Chapter,  D.  A.  R, 

Kretzmann,  Rev.  Earl 

Lange,   Gustave,  Jr. 

Lowndes,  Arthur,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Martin,  Rev.  Daniel  H.,  D.  D. 

Manhattan  College 

MacCracken,   Rev.  Henry  M.,  D 

D.,  LL,  D. 
McAneny,  Hon.  George 
McLellan,  Hugh 
McNetton,  Dixon 
Marshall,  Hon.  Louis,  LL.  D. 
Nelson,  Ven.  Dr.  George  F. 
New  York  Public  Library 
Oppenheim,  Samuel  A. 
Paltsits,  Hon.  Victor  H. 
Pell,  Hon.  Howland 
Plimpton,  George  A. 
Reynolds,  Henry  S. 
Roberts,  Hon.  James  A.,  LL.  D. 


Roberts,  Mrs.  Martha  D. 
Royce,  Mrs.  Caroline  H. 
Samson,  William  H. 
Schuyler,  Aekley  C. 
Scollard,  Clinton,  L.  H.  D. 
Sim,  John  R. 
Slade,  Mrs.  Emma  H. 
Sohmer,  Hon.  William 
Stanton,  Hon.  Lucius  M. 
Straus,  Hon.  Oscar  S.,  LL.  D. 
Stuart,  Henry  Clarence 
Stillman,  Charles  Chauncey 
.Sutro,  Theodore 
Tallmadge,  Henry  Overing 
Van  Rensselaer,   Mrs.   Schuyler 
Wait,  John  C. 
Wakeman,  Abram 
Watrous,  Harry  W. 
Webb,  Dr.  W.  Seward 
Weston,  Albert  T.,  M.  D. 
Wetmore,  Edmund,  LL.  D. 
Williams,  Hon.  Clark 
Williams,  David 
Wilson,  Mrs.  J.   S. 
Wright,   Tobias  A. 


Barton,  Philip  P. 


Niagara  Falls. 

Chormann,  Frederick 


North  Chatham. 


Halliday,  Clark  W. 


Stevens,  H(on.  Frank  L. 


Jeffers,  Willard  G. 


North  Hoosick. 


North  Rose. 


Norwich. 


The  Capt.  John  Harris  Chapter,  Ray,  Hon.  George  W.,  LL.  D. 
D.  A.  R. 

North  Tonawanda. 

Knapp,  H.  Jason  Robertson,  Frederick 

North  Tonawanda  High  School 
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Norwood. 

Fletcher,  Miss  Louis© 

Nyack. 

Patterson,  Mortimer  Bliss 

Oneida. 

Brown,  Edwin  J. 
Coles,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Keating,  Daniel 

Oneonta. 
Bugbee,  Percy  I.,  D.  Sc.  Oneonta  Normal  School 

0  ssining-on-the-Hudson. 
Stevenson,  Miss  Hblen  G.,  Ph.  B. Acker,  Charles  Ernest 


Skenandoah  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
Shepard,  Miss  Julia  A. 


Oswego. 


Barnes,  Ezra  A. 

Bates,  Norman  L. 

Beadle,  Miss  Cynthia  H. 

Burt,  George  Noyes 

Clark,  James  T. 

Clark,  Mjiss  Mary  Hodges 

Clarke,  Frederick  0. 

Cullen,  Francis  E. 

Cullinan,  Hon.  Patrick  W. 

Downey,  Robert  A. 

Downey,  Mrs.  Susan  Jermyn 

Emerick,  F.  A. 

The  Fortnightly  Club 

Gray,  Niel,  Jr. 

Higgins,  John  D. 


Johnson,  G.  L. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  G.  L. 
Kingsford,  Thomas  P. 
Miller,  John  P. 
Mott,  Elliott  B. 
Mott,  Hon.  Luther  W. 
Mott,  Hbn.  John  T. 
Oswego  Dept.  of  Education 
Page,  Mrs.  David  B. 
Parsons,  John  S. 
Riggs,  James  G. 
Rowe,  Lewis  Cass 
Shepherd,  F.  B. 
Spencer,  Miss  Jane  L. 
Stevens,  Miss  Harriet  E. 


Owego. 

Corbin,  Miss  Sarah  E. 

Oyster  Bay. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  LL.  D. 

Palatine  Bridge. 

Spraker,  Mrs,  B.  F. 

Palmyra. 

Sexton,  Pliney  T.  Van  Alstine,  Sanford  D. 

Sexton,  Mrs.  Pliney  T. 
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Patchogue. 
Gordon,  Wellington  E.,  Ph.  D.       Patchogue  Library 


Hawes,  Harry  Hiamimond 
Swartwout,  P.  Robert 
Sherman,  Karl  M,. 


Hyland,  John 


Peekskill. 

Field,  Cortlandt  de  Peyster 
Wait,  William 

Penn  Yan. 

Underwood,  Henry  C. 


Plattsburg. 


Barker,  Mrs.  Daniel  Folger 
Botsford,  Elmer  F. 
Everest,  Mrs.  Lillian  P. 
Hadley,  Howard  D. 
Hawkins,  George  K.,  D.  Sc. 
Hayes,  Mrs.  Ida  Thomas 
Healey,  Hjon.  R.  EL. 
Hogue,  Arthur  S. 
Moore,  Edwin  G. 


Plattsburgh  Public  Library 

Riley,  Hon.  John  B. 

Saranac  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 

Tuttle,  George  F. 

Tuttle,  Mrs.  George  F. 

Weed,  Hon.  George-  S. 

Weed,  Hon.  Smith  M. 


Port  Henry. 


Champlain  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
Foote,  George  C. 
Lamz,  Mrs.  George  E. 
Pyrke,  Berne  A. 


St.  Clare,  Rev.  C.  C. 
Witherbee,  Hon.  Frank!  S. 
Witherbee,  Hon.  Walter  C. 


Port  Jervis. 

Minisink  Valley  Hist.  Society 


Poughkeepsie. 


Cooley,  Dr.  Leroy  C 
Coon,  Richard  E. 


Brown,  Rev.  Samuel  E. 

Knapp,  Robert  D. 
Cole,  Harry  E. 


Poucher,  J.  Wilson,  M.  D. 
Shear,  Sylvester  R. 


Pulaski. 


Purdy  Station. 


Rensselaer. 
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Rhinebeck. 
de  Laporte,  Mrs.  Theo.  Hlerrick,  Mrs.  Frank 

Richfield  Springs. 

Richfield  Springs  Public  Library 

Riverhead. 

Belford,  Hon.  James  Stackpole,  George  P. 

Rochester. 

Adler,  Elmer  Moulthrop,  Samuel  P. 

Armstrong,  Thomas  Hoyt  Noeth,  George  E. 

Cutler,  Hon.  James  G.  Rochester  Historical  Society 

Dunn,  Hon.  T.  B.  Van  Hee,  Daniel  L. 

Irondequoit  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.  'Wheelock,  Edward,  M.  D. 

Merrell,  A.  J.  Wiltsie,  Charles  Hastings 

Rockaway  Park,  L.  I. 

Paradis,  Adrian  Christie,  H.  C. 

Rome. 

Broughton,  Charles  H.  Corbin,  Miss  Sarah  E. 

Broughton,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 

Roslyn. 

Eastman,  Henry  M.  W. 

Rouses  Point. 
Sister  Mary  Patricia  St.  Patrick's  Academy 

Sacketts  Harbor. 

Camp,  Col.  Walter  B. 

Sagamore-on-Lake  George. 
Simpson,  John  Boulton 

Sandy  Creek. 
Cook,  Newton,  M.  D.  Corse,  F.  Dudley 

Saranac  Lake. 
Van  Buskirk,  Miss  Francis  L. 
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Saratoga  Springs. 


Andrews,  Capt.  James  M. 
Braokett,  Hon.  Edgar  T. 
Brockway,  Miss  Mary  L. 
Corbin,  Harold  H. 
Denton.  Miss  Adelaide  L. 
Don,  John 
Farnham,  George  A. 
Fuller,  Mrs,  Abbie  B.  H. 
Goodridge,  Edwin  Alonzo 
Graul,  John  C. 
Historical  Society  of  Saratoga 
Kelly,  J.  M. 
Kneil,  Thomas  B. 
Ludlow,  Henry  S. 
Marshall,  Charles  A. 
Manning,  Wm.  H. 


Menges,  Fred 
Menges,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Mingay,  James 
Mingay,  Mrs,  James 
Mosher,  Charles  L. 
Peabody,  George  Foster 
Bockwood,  Hon.  Nash 
Saratoga  Chapter,  D.  A.  B, 
Saratoga  Chapter,  S.  A.  B. 
Saratoga  High  School  Library 
SpaSlade,  John  A. 
Todd,  Hiram  C. 
Waterbury,  W.  H|. 
Wheat,  Benjamin  P. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Helen 
Wright,  Mrs,  Jennie  Esmond 


Spalding,  Charles  A. 


Saugerties. 

Saugerties  Chapter,  D.  A.  B. 


Cannon,  James  G. 


Scarsdale. 


Schenectady. 


Barhydt,  T.  Low 

Callahan,  James  H. 
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1906. 

Report  of  Secretary,  Robert  O.  Bascom. 

"Fort  Niagara  as  the  Base  of  the  Indian  and 
Tory  Operations,"  by  J.  M.  Thompson,  Ph.  B. 

"Joseph  Brant  and  His  Raids,"  by  William  L. 
Stone. 

"The  Raids  in  Tryon  County,"   by   S.   L.   Frey. 

"Schoharie  in  the  Border  Warfare  of  the  Revo- 
lution," by  Alfred  W.  Abrams,  Ph.  B. 

"Minisink,"  by  Theodore  D.   Schoonmaker. 

"The  Story  of  Cherry  Valley,"  by  Henry  U. 
Swinnerton,  Ph.  D. 

"Irish  Colonists  in  New  York,"  by  M.  J.  O'Brien. 

President's  Address,  by  Hon.  James  A.  Rob- 
erts. 

Vol.  VIM. — Meeting  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Buffalo,  September 
17  and  18,   1907. 

Secretary's  Report,   Robert  O.   Bascom. 

"Gen.  Van  Rensselaer  and  the  Niagara  Front- 
ier," by  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

"Perry  and  His  Victory,"  by  George  L.  Hawk- 
ins, A.  M.  D.   Sc. 

"General  Brown  at  Chippewa,  July  5,  1814,"  by 
Frank  H.  Severance,  Secretary  Buffalo  His- 
torical Society. 

"The  Siege  of  Fort  Erie,"  by  L.  L.  Babcock. 

"General  Scott  at  Lundy's  Lane,"  by  George 
Douglass  Emerson. 

"The  Military  Career  and  Character  of  Major- 
General  Sir  Isaac  Brock,"  by  Lieut.  Col. 
Ernest   Cruikshank. 

"The  Causes  and  Results  of  the  Failure  of  the 
American  Campaigns  on  the  Niagara  in  the 
Second  War  With  England,"  by  Irvin  W.  Near. 

'Aboriginal  Stone  Implements  of  Queensbury," 
by  Rev.   O.   C.   Auringer. 

President's  Address,  by  Hon.  James  A.  Rob- 
erts. 

"New  York's  Obligations  to  Her  History,"  by 
Andrew   S.  Draper,   LL.  D. 

"Col.  George  S.  Benedict,  A.  M.,  L.  H.  D.,"  by 
J.   E.   Goodrich,   D.   D. 

"Dr.  C.  Ellis  Stevens,"  by  James  A.  Holden. 

"Edward  Manning  Ruttenber,"  by  William 
Wait. 

Part  II. — Meeting  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of 

the  Albany  Institute  and  Historical  and 

Art   Society,      Albany,     October     12,   13 

and    14,     1908. 

Secretary's  Report,   Robert  O.   Bascom. 

Address   of   Welcome,    Hon.    Danforth   E.   Ains- 

worth. 
President's   Address,    by   Hon.    James   A.    Rob- 
erts. 
"A  State  Historical  Museum,"  by  Dr.  John  M. 
Clark,  Director  New  York  State  Museum,  Al- 
bany. 
"The  Iroquois  Wampums,"  by  Arthur  C.  Parker. 
"The    Function     of     State     Historian     of    New 


York,"   by  Victor  Hugo   Paltsits,    State  Hi! 

torian. 
"The  Patroon  System  and  the  Colony  of  Ren; 

selaerswyck,"   by  A.    J.    P.   VanLaer,    Archivi 

of  New  York  State  Library. 
"Closing    Phases    of    the    Manorial    System 

Albany,"  by  Hon.  Simon  W.  Rosendale,  LL.  ] 
"Home  Life  in   the  Colonial  Days  in  Albany 

by  Joseph  A.  Lawson. 
"Early  Colonial  Charters  in  Albany,"  by  Frar 

B.   Gilbert. 
"The   First   Railroad    in   New   York   State,"    t 

Henry  L.   Taylor,   Ph.  D. 
In  Memoriam,   Dr.   Truman  J.  Backus,   Gener 

George    S.    Batcheller,      Charles      Makepea* 

Doolittle,    James    Henry    Durkee,    D.    Will 

James,    Morris    Ketchum    Jesup,    Reuben    1 

Peck,    Benjamin   Franklin   Stevens,   Col.   Wi 

liam  Leete  Stone,  Diedrich  Willers. 
Report  of   the  Committee  Upon  the  Establisl 

ment  of  Closer  Relations    Between    the    Histo 

ical  Societies  of  the  State. 
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Vol.  IX.— Meeting  held  in  the  Mt.  Vernon  Pul 
lie  Library,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Octob 
19th   and    20th,    1909. 
Secretary's  Report,   Frederick  B.   Richards. 
"The  Governors  of  New  York,"  by  Hon.  Charl 

Z.    Lincoln,    Author   "The  Constitutional  Hi 

tory   of   New   York,"    Editor    "Messages   fro 

the   Governors." 
"A  Native  of  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  Fir 

Organized  and  Named  the  Republican  Party 

by  Hon.  Irvin  W.  Near. 
"A    Recently    Found      Portrait      Medallion 

Jacques  Car  tier,"  by  John  M.  Clark,  Direct 

of  New  York  State  Museum,  Albany. 
"The  Genesis  of  Westchester  County  as  a  R 

suit  of  Pell's  Intrusion  into  New  Netherlands 

by  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S. 
"The   Cowboys,    the    Skinners   and   the   Neutr 

Ground,"    by    Stephen    Jenkins,    Author    ai  P  1;i 

Lecturer.  Jmre, 

"The    Study   of   History   as   Corrective   of   Ec    NroB 

nomic    Eccentricity,"    by    Rev.     Thomas    ] 

Slicer. 
The  President's  Address,   Hon.   James  A.   Ro 

erts. 
"The    Executive    Relation    of    New    York    Sta 

to    Historical    Scholarship,"    by    Victor    Hus  L  x, 

Paltsits,   State  Historian. 
"The   Capture  of  Andre,"   by  Marcius  D.   Ra: 

mond,   Editor   "Tarrytown  Argus." 
"The  Historical  Significance  of  the  Hudson  ai 

Champlain   Valleys,"    by   Francis   W.    Halse 

Author  of  "The  Old  New  York  Frontier,' 

Tour  of  Four  Great  Rivers." 
"Relations  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Indians  Pri 

to  the  Massacre  of  1655,"  by  Hon.   T.  Astl 

Atkins. 
"Ann    Hutchinson — Her    Life    in    New    York- 
Character     Sketch,"     by     Mrs.     Robert     M 

Vickar. 
"Old    St.    Paul's   Church,    Colonial  and   Revol 

tionary,"  by  Clarence  S.   McClellan,   Jr. 
"Some  Historic  Houses  of  Westchester  Counts!^1 

by   Miss   Susanne   Stone. 
"The  Battle  at  Pell's  Point  or  Pelham,"  by  W:-nn, 

liam  Abbatt,  Editor  "Magazine  of  History  ™/i 
"Robert  O.  Bascom,"  by  Grenville  M.  Ingalst  t T  r! 
"The    Ticonderoga   Expedition    of   1775,"    by 

O.   Bascom  and  James  Austin  Holden. 
Report  of  Committee  for  the  Establishment 

Closer  Relations   Between   the   Historical   S 

cieties   of   the   State. 
"The  Association  Library,"  by  James  A.  Holde 
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Vol.  X.— Meeting  held  as  a  houseboat  party  < 
the  Steamer  Vermont,  Lake  Champlai 
October  4,   5  and  6,   1910. 

Secretary's  Report,  Frederick  B.     Richards. 

Story  of  the  Lake  Champlain  Meeting. 

Address  at  the  unveilng  of  tablet  on  the  site  of  t. 
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old  French   sawmill  at  Ticonderoga,   by  Hon. 
Clayton   H.    DeLano,    Ticonderoga. 

Address    of    Welcome,    Mrs.    Joseph    Cook,    Ti- 
conderoga. 
ivisl  Response    for    the    New    York    Historical   Asso- 
ciation, Vice-president  Sherman  Williams,   Pd. 
D.,   Glens  Falls. 
|  "The  Setting  of  Lake  Champlain  History,"  John 
M.    Clarke,    LL.    D.,    Director    of    New    York 
State  Museum,   Albany,   N.   Y. 
ran|  "Iron  Ore  Industry  of  the  Lake  Champlain  Val- 
ley,"   S.    Norton,    Mineville. 
'  ti  "Carriers    of   the   Lake,"   Augustine   A.    Heard, 
General  Passenger  Agent,    The  D.   &  H.   Co., 
Albany. 

The  Worth  to  a  Nation  of  a  Sense  for  Its 
Past,"  Rev.  John  M.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  Presi- 
dent Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
Wi  "Was  the  Lake  Champlain  Region  Entirely 
Lost  to  the  French  With  the  Downfall  of 
French  Dominion  in  America?"  Joseph  Ar- 
mand  Bedard,  M.  D.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  President 
Societe    Historique    Franco-Americaine. 

'General  Observations  on  the  War  of  1812," 
George  K.  Hawkins,  A.  M.,  D.  Sc,  Principal 
Plattsburgh  State  Normal  School,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  First  Missionaries  Who  Crossed  Lake 
Champlain,"  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.  J., 
Editor  "America,"  and  Author  "Pioneer 
Priests   in   North    America,"    New   York   City. 

The  War  Path,"  Edward  T.  W.  Gillespie,  Vice- 
president  Stamford  Historical  Society,  and 
Author  "Historical  Sketch  of  Stamford," 
Stamford,    Conn. 

Historical   Societies,   Their  Work  and  Worth," 

Victor    H.    Paltsits,    State    Historian    of    New 

York,    Albany. 
B|"The  First  Flying  of  the  Stars  and   Stripes  in 

Battle  and   the   Saratoga  Campaign,"   Charles 

William    Burrows,     President    Burrows    Bros. 

Co.,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 
ajThe    Ticonderoga    Expedition    of    1758:        "Lord 

Howe,"    Frank    B.    Wickes,    Ticonderoga. 
•New  Historical  Light  on  the  Real  Burial  Place 

of  Lord  Howe,"  James  Austin  Holden,  A.  B., 

Glens  Falls. 
'The   Black  Watch  at  Ticonderoga,"   Frederick 

B.    Richards,    A.    B.,    Glens    Falls. 

m 

l^Vo\.  XI.— Meeting  held  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
First  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Kings- 
ton, N.  Y.,  September  12,  13  and  14,  1911. 
Secretary's  Report,  Frederick  B.  Richards. 
.ffLddress  of  Welcome,  Hon.  Alphonso  T.  Clear- 
water, LL.  D.,  Kingston. 
Dresi  dent's  Address,  Hon.  James  A.  Roberts, 
LL.   D.,   New  York. 

The    Coming    of    William    Johnson,    Afterward 
Baronet,"   W.   Max  Reid,   Amsterdam. 
'The    Burning    of    Kingston   by    the   British    on 
October  16,  1777,"  Miss  Mary  Isabella  Forsyth, 
Kingston. 

The  Valley  of  the  Roundout  and  Neversink, 
and  Its  unsettled  Colonial  Questions,"  Hon. 
Thomas  E.  Benedict,  Napanoch. 
The  Huguenot  Settlement  of  Ulster  County," 
Hon.  G.  D.  C.  Hasbrouck,  Kingston. 
"IfLnnual  Address — "The  Scotch-Irish  in  America 
and  New  York,"  Henry  M.  MacCracken,  D.  D., 
_  LL.    D.,    New   York. 

fiThe  Future  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association,"  Dr.  William  O.  Stillman,  Albany. 
_  Wiltwyck     Under     the     Dutch,"     Augustus     H 
»    Van    Buren,    Kingston. 
The    Palatine      Settlement,"      Benjamin    Myer- 
Brink,    Katsbaan. 

Visual  Aids  to  the  Teaching  of  New  York 
State  History,"  Alfred  W.  Abrams,  Ph.  B.f 
Albany. 

The  Hudson,  Its  Aboriginal  Occupation,  Dis- 
covery and  Settlement,"  William  Wait,  Peeks- 
kill. 
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'  Co-operation  of  Historical  and  Patriotic  Or- 
ganizations,"  Frank   H.    Woorl.    M.    A.    Chatham 

"Preliminary  Sketch  of  the  Old  Dutch  Church 
of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and  Some  of  Its  Min- 
isters," Chaplain  Roswell  Randall  Hoes,  U. 
S.   N,   Washington,   D.   C. 

"Ticonderoga  In  History" — First  Prize  Essay, 
Miss  Clara  Adrianna  Radcliff,  Yonkers  High 
School;  Second  Prize  Essay,  Frederick  G. 
Bascom,  Glens  Falls  High  School;  Third 
Prize  Essay,  Miss  Marietta  A.  Winter,  North 
Tonawanda   High    School. 

Catalogue   of   Loan   Exhibition   at  Kingston. 

A  Revised  Translation  of  the  Dutch  Records  of 
Kingston,  1658-1684,  Samuel  Oppenheim,  New 
York. 

Vol.  XII. — Meeting  held  in  the  Casino,  Saratoga 
Springs,   with   trips   to   Bennington,   Vt., 
and    Schuylerville,    September   17,    18,    19 
and   20,    1912. 
Hon.   James  A.  Roberts — An  Appreciation;   Sec- 
retary's  Report,    Frederick   B.    Richards. 
Address  of  Welcome,   Hon.   Edgar  T.   Brackett, 

Saratoga   Spa. 
President's    Address,    Hon.    James    A.    Roberts, 

New   York. 

"Relation   of   the   Battle    of   Bennington   to    the 

Battle  of  Saratoga,"   Rev.   Isaac  Jennings,   D. 

D.,   Bennington,   Vt. 

"A  Plea  for  the  Closer  Relationship  of  Historical 

Societies,"  Eugene  W.  Lyttle,  Ph.  D.,  Albany. 

"What    America    Owes    the   Vermonters,"    Hon. 

William   S.  Bennet,   New  York. 
"The    Place    of    Saratoga    in    the    Revolutionary 

War,"    Hon.    Andrew    S.    Draper,    Albany. 
Response   to  Address  of  Welcome  at   Schuyler- 
ville,   Dr.    William    O.    Stillman,    Albany. 
"Schuyler's     Part     in     Burgoyne's     Campaign," 

Francis  W.   Halsey,   New  York. 
"Morgan's  Part  in  Burgoyne's  Campaign,"  Rev. 

John   H.    Brandow,    Albany. 
"Benedict    Arnold — Patriot,"    Edgar    W.    Ames, 

M.    A.,    Troy. 
"St.   Leger's   Invasion   and   The  Battle  of  Oris- 
kany,"    Freeman   H.   Allen,    Ph.   D.,    Hamilton. 
"Burgoyne,"  Rev.  Henry  Belcher,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 

Lewes,   Sussex,  England. 
Address  of  Horatio  Seymour  at  Schuylerville  in 

1877. 
Oration  of  George  William  Curtis  at   Schuyler- 
ville in  1877. 
"Jane    McCrea,"    Hon.    James    Austin    Holden, 

State    Historian,    Glens   Falls. 
Letters  and  Documents  of  Revolutionary  Period, 

Asahel  R.   Wing,   Fort  Edward. 
"Guide  to   Saratoga  Battlefield  and  Revolution- 
ary and  Colonial  Sites  at  Schuylerville,"  Rev. 
John  H.  Brandow,  M.  A.,  Albany. 
"St.    Leger's   Invasion   and    the    Battle    of   Oris- 
kany" — First   Prize    Essay,    William    R.    Stev- 
ens,   North  Tonawanda;    Second    Prize  Essay, 
Miss    Pearl    Thurber,      Buffalo;      Third    Prize 
Essay,   Alvan  LeRoy  Barach,   New  York. 
Presentation    of    Colonial   Wars   Tablet   at   Fort 
Amherst. 

Vol.  XIII.— Meeting    held    in    the    First    Presby- 
terian   Church,    Oswego,    and    at   Kings- 
ton,    Ont.,     September    29    and    30,    and 
October   1   and   2,    1913. 
Secretary's  Report,    Frederick   B.    Richards. 
Welcome   to   the   City,    Mayor  D.   D.    Long,    Os- 
wego;  Hon.   P.   W.   Cullman,    Oswego. 
Response,    Dr.    Sherman   Williams,    Glens   Falls. 
"Education    During    the    Dutch    Period    in    New 

York,"   George  A.    Plimpton,   New  York. 
"The  Fur  Traders  of  Early  Oswego,"  Frederick 

W.    Barnes,    Oswego. 
"The  Old  Trail  From  the  Mohawk  to  Lake  On- 
tario,"  Avery  W.    Skinner,   Mexico. 
"The    Old    Ontario    Canoe    Route,"    Frederic    C. 
Foster,    Professor    of    History,    St.    Lawrence 
University,    Canton. 


"Kingston  and  Oswego  in  1756,"  W.  L.  Grant, 
Professor  of  Colonial  History,  Queens  Uni- 
versity, Kingston,  Ont. 

Address,  Miss  Harriet  Stevens,  Fort  Oswego 
Chapter,    D.   A.   R.,    Oswego. 

Address,  Mrs.  Willard  Augsbury,  State  Regent, 
D.  A.  R.,  Antwerp. 

Address,  Hon.  Luther  W.  Mott,  Member  of 
Congress,   Oswego. 

Address,  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.   C. 

Annual  Address,  "The  Undervaluation  of 
American  Citizenship,"  Hon.  Alphonso  T. 
Clearwater,    LL.   D.,   Kingston. 

Address  of  Welcome  to  the  Visitors  at  Kings- 
ton, Rev.  G.  L.  Starr,  Dean  of  Ontario,  Presi- 
dent Kingston  Historical  Society,  Kingston, 
Ont. 

Response,   Dr.   William  O.    Stillman,   Albany. 

"Lake  Ontario  in  History,"  Dr.  H.  W.  Elson, 
Author  of  a  History  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"Bradstreet's  Expedition,"  Thomas  R.  Kneil, 
Superintendent  of   Schools,    Saratoga  Springs. 

"Wolfe  Island,"   R.   M.    Spankie,   Kingston,  Ont. 

"Pontiac  and  Sir  William  Johnson,"  James  T. 
Clarke,   Oswego. 

"The  Cornbury  Legend,"  Charles  Worthen 
Spencer,  Ph.  D„  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory and  politics,  Princeton  University,  Prince- 
ton N.  J. 

"Defenses  of  Oswego,"  Major  W.  H.  Bertsch,  U. 
S.    A.,    Oswego. 

"Two  Typical  U.  E.  Loyalists,  and  Their  Share 
in  Moulding  Early  Canadian  Life,"  Miss  Agnes 
Maule  Machar,  Vice-president  Kingston  His- 
torical   Society,    Kingston,    Ont. 

"How  the  State  and  the  Historical  Association 
May  Be  of  Mutual  Assistance,"  Hon.  James 
A.    Holden,    State   Historian,    Glens   Falls. 

"The  Loyalist  Migration,  Overland,"  William 
Stewart  Wallace,  M.  A.,  Lecturer  in  History, 
McMaster  University,   Toronto,   Ont. 

President's  Address,  "The  Evolution  of  His- 
tory," Hon.  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  Hudson 
Falls. 

The  Bay  of  Quinte  Settlements  During  the  War 
of  1812,"  Clarence  M.  Warner,  President  Len- 
nox and  Addington  Historical  Society,  Nap- 
anee,    Ont. 

"The  Settlement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley," 
Irving  Bacheller,  Author  of  "Eben  Holden," 
Robinwood   Camp,   Nehasane. 

Translation  of  the  Dutch  Records  of  Kingston. 

Prize  Essays,  "Naval  History  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  Lake  Erie  in  the  War  of  1812." 

Vol.  XIV.— Meeting  held  in  the  Munson  Wil- 
liams Memorial,  Utica,  October  5,  6,  7 
and  8,  1914. 

Secretary's  Report,   Frederick  B.  Richards. 
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Welcome  to  the  City,  Mayor  James  D.  Smith, 
Utica. 

Response,     Sherman    Williams. 
Falls. 

"Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Palatines 
in  the  Valley,"  Rev.  Wolcott  Webster  Ells- 
worth,  Johnstown. 

"The  Battle  of  Oriskany,"  Hon.  Henry  J.  Cook- 
inham ,   Utica. 

"Forts  and  Blockhouses  Along  the  Mohawk," 
Nellis  M.   Crouse,   Utica. 

President's  Address,  "The  Interpretation  of  His- 
tory," Hon.  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  A.  M., 
LL.   B.,   Hudson  Falls. 

"Early  Institutions  of  Learning  in  the  Mohawfc 
Valley,"  Charles  Alexander  Richmond,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  President  Union  College,  Schenectady. 

"The  Golden  Era  of  Trenton  Falls,"  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte A.   Pitcher,   Utica. 

Annual  Address,  "Our  Constitutional  Develop- 
ment," Regent  Adelbert  Moot,  LL.  D.,  But 
falo. 

"Indian  Raids  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,"  Rev, 
William   M.    Beauchamp,    S.    T.   D.t    Syracuse 

"Baron  Steuben,  at  Home,  at  Rest,  in  Oneids 
County,"  Rev.  Dana  W.  Bigelow,  D.  D. 
Utica. 

"The  History  of  Transportation  in  the  Mohawl 
Valley,"  Lieutenant  William  G.  Mayer 
Waterville. 

"Some  Incidents  in  the  Lives  of  the  Early  Set 
tiers  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,"  Hon.  Charles 
Bell,   Herkimer. 

"Samuel  Kirkland  and  the  Oneida  Indians,' 
Melancthon  Woolsey  Stryker,  D.  ,  LL.  D, 
President   of  Hamilton   College,   Hamilton. 

"French  Immigrants  of  the  Black  Rive: 
Country,"    William   A.    Moore,    New   Rochelle 

"The  American  Flag,"  Harlan  H.  Horner,  B.  A.i 
Albany. 

"Early  Bar  of  Central  New  York,"  Oswald  P 
Bacus,   Rome. 

Translation  of  the  Dutch  Records  of  Kingston 

Prize  Essays,   "The  Battle  of  Pittsburgh. 

Note. — Vols.  I  to  XII  have  been  issued.  Vols 
III,  IV,  V  and  VIII  are  now  out  of  print.  O 
the  remainder  a  limited  number  are  to  be  ha 
at  the  following  prices,  postpaid:  Vol  I,  $1.50 
II,  $1.50;  VI,  $3.50;  VII,  $1.50;  LX,  X,  XL  XI 
each,  $2.00.  It  is  hoped  to  publish  Vols.  XII 
and  XIV  in  1915. 


(There  may  be  some  change  in  the  arrangement  am 
contents  of  Vols.  XIII  and  XIV  when  printed.) 
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